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Bsmboo water vc»»l, Gunm (Hg. 4) 

A* Win- dab, Barima; B. Paddle, Bamnu ; 

(Eig.5> mww mmw -ip-i ^ ■ p. 

Detulfl af bow imd bowfitruig (Fig. C) 

Carved WDodeo arrow heoda (Fig, 7)... 

Detail of tbo fiahiog ntt, Gaizaii (Fig; 8) 

Tobacco pipea, Gaima (Fig. 

Lime gourd with fdth fitopper (Fig. 10) 

Druma (Fig. IJ ) 

Drunifit Isagu (Fig. 13) -- 

naman effigy^ Pigi {Fig 13) 

Model of liumiLD head, Kubu (Fig. 14) 
hlaslCf Kubti, froiiti ami bock ^-iewi (F^. 15) 

Ceramonial tablet, with two makwi in high reKef, Gaiina (fig. Ifi] 
CoTDinoiiial hook, Pigi {fig. IT) 

Models of eiboodiloe^ hwla (Fige. l&y 19) 


m 


Goinui, 


UancB pmunoQt, Kaba (Fig. SO) ... .. . 

Figures auppoaed to be found near Aden (Fig. 1 a and s) (from a photograph) 
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MINOTES OF THE AlfSUAL GENERAL MEETING, 

JANUARY 18ru, 1916. 

I'rofeswr A, Ksirii, Frtddttd, tn. tk€ Gkair, 

Tha Minutes of the last Atuitial Gaueral Meetmg were read and confirmnd. 

The pBESiti&iiT' appomted Mr. S. U. Rat and Dr, R. J. &LAUS'r(jyK aa 
acrutiawrB, and declared the ballot open. 

The Actisg Sech£taiiy read ihe Report of Conned for 19Jo, which waa 
accepted. 

The TiiEAgrnEH read his Report for 1915, which wae alao accepted. 

The President then delivered hla address, entitled '* On Certain Factors con- 
cexned in. the £voliilIon of Human Bacea." 
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Report oftht Voundl/or the pear 1915. 

The SCBDTiyEEBS hmnieJ. in their report, and the following were dacLarod to 
bo duly eloetod as Officons and Council ftir 1916—17 1 

Rrfsident. — A. KoiLb, MJj., LLD. 


TL A. Joyoe, M-A, 

C. G. SdigniaD, MJ). 


Vm-Praidents. 

Sir Evonird im rhttm*K.C.M, 0 ., G.B. 


Jabti Han. (SfeewtaWi®. 

H. S. Ramaon, D.Siv [ T. A. Joyce, M.A. 


Hon. Treaioirtr. — It. W, Williotoaou, M.Sc. 


C. O. Blagdeo, M.A. 

H. J, fiiaxmlioltz, B.A. 

Miller Christy. 

0. M. Daltoa, M.A., F..SJL 
M. Lougwurth Ihtmes. 

D. K Derry, MJJ., Cli.a 
J, Edge PiirLiiigton. 

It J, Floure, D.Scn 
H. O. Forbes, LI*D. 

R S. Hartland, F.S.A 
Sdr R B. Martin, BarL, M.A. 


CoitnaL 

JL J. R Peake. 

Carveth Read, M A. 

W. H. R l^vore, M.A., MJJ.. FJt.S. 

W. IV, Skeat, M.A. 

Eiuil Torday. 

Lioat.-CoL R A, Waddcl], C.B., C.LE., 
LRU 

W. W. Wright, M.B., D.Sc., RR.O.R, 
F.S.A. 

0. Vdny Yule, F.S.S. 


Professor Thahk proposed a vote of Lhanka W the PaEaiOiiNT for his 
address, and aaked, ia the name of the Institute, that ha would allow it to Iw 
printed in the Journai, 

The proposal was seconded by Professor W. WntGirr and carried by 
acclamation. 

The Inslituba then adjourned. 


ANFrUAL REPORT FOR 1915, 

The Council is happy to he able to report tliat the Institnto lias anfrered 
leas during the past year tlian might havt; been expected, Tho total meuiberehip 
now stmidfl at 539. na against 544, tlie figiiro for the corresponding date bat year. 
Thia figure cannot, tuider the circumstances, be regartled aa anything but highly 
satbfiwtory, 
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The Bumerietil g&im mid loam uto cxpresseil in the fallMwm^ tiLle: — 



Total 

J^iu. le£* 19la. 

Ldb by death 
or resigmlion. 

1 Since ek-cted- 

Total 

Jaa, Ut] IQlti. 

HonoraTT FellowB . 

43 

1 

L 

43 

Cornffponding Fdiowa. . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

LdcoJ Corrapondentd 

37 

Z 

1 


Affiliated Sociatitta 

3 

1 

1 

3 

Affiliated 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Ondiiwry Fellowa :— 





(a) Cifmipouading *. 

7f 

1 

— 

T1 

(Aj Subiiciibuig 

mt 

U 

IS 

3U7 

Total Mimiberahip 

fi44 

n 

in 

53U 


^ Of tho^i iro ulna Orduiaj'/ FeU-awiL 


The losses whieli tlie In^Utute ha^ ^tiQeied LhrougU death are the follo^ng: 
Mt. Lticien Carr, CDrjfea|HJtiding Fellow; ri'ofeseor F. W. Putnam^ of Harvard 
Utiiverflity^ Hotiorary Fellow (eleetetl 1895); Dr,iL Berthoiua, Lrical OorreBponilent 
in Tniiistj Pndeb^or B, Meldola, F.RS* (eleeted in 1831); Mr. F. W. B^idler, LS.O., 
Es-^Prt'sident (FoondjitlDii Meinl^erp obituary notiee apj^eared in Mim, lyl5, IS); 
Alajor A. J* N. Trennsimet hUled m Fmnee (defited 1910, obituary notice appeared 
in Man, 1915j 109) 

The Conncil determined^ under the ciromnstancesj^ to cnrtaQ the number of 
ortlinary meetings as usually held in the conjsc of the year* As a srsnlt, 
5 meetiiiifs tixdc place, at wliifili 5 p^x^ers Avere teadt 3 on ^^ch^^oIogiea], 1 on 
pliyisioah and 1 on general subjects 

Huxley Mehortal Medai. 

The Omncil deeideil to suspend the presentation of the Annual Hnxby 
JXrtmorial Medal for tH* yearn 

PpBLlCAllOXa. 

During the year two half-yearly instalmeum of the rciiueeii in eijK, 

lijive l>een issued, viz,, Vol. XUV, Part 2, and Voh XLV, Pttrt 1. Of the former* 
04 copies have Ijfen aold; of Uie latter^ 83. The coiTCSiHjnding figures for 1914 
were HO and 92 m!q>ectively; the total ilnijt in the sales auiount^^ thereforoi only 
to 2o, and the themselves ^tand at a Idgher hgnre than in 1910. Uuder the 
Lii-vimiBtaueea the Couueil CfUi^idets them very eatiafactory. 

The usual X2 monthly parts of Mkn have been iasaueLl* The office reach 
a higher figure than last year, hat the iubamiptiona have somewhat dcclincil, 
though certaudy not to n greater cjctent than might have hotm expected. 
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Eepmi of i!ie Council /or 1915. 


LibrakT. 

The number- u£ Rcceasdons to the Libnn^ ainoiiiits to 133- The eschiinge liat 
h&B been augniGiited by two Britiab* diie Colouml, ami ono forEigHj publicatiorcw^ 

The Comicitl judged it trnwi&e to proceed with the publication of tbe Catalc^ae 
for the pre^utv 

Mr Edgif Partington liaa devoted imich time to the re-timLUgoment of the 
Library; the tabuKvtiog uf the bloekfi used for Jf«a has been concluded, and the 
clasallication and re-arrangi^nient of the pamphlets eommenee^L The Couneil 
duaires it) expissa to Mr. Edge Parttngton its thjmka for the trouble he has taken 
in the tmittei-. 

liTTEliKAL 

Tlio qne^tiau of pErxifiTing ailefjtiate premises for the Institute has again been 
before the CouncUt but no definito decision haw yet been rtaobeiL 

The revision of the By-laws was concluded, and the new By-laws are now in 
force. The Council desires to thank the Trtytifurer for much time anil trouble 
s}>eiiti on drafting them in seooi Linjjtai witJi the new ArticlcH of Aasooiation. 

j\h the Hrni, Secretary is BtiU ongiiigeJ in military' work in France^ tJie 
secretarial duties have licen |iei-londfld by Mr. d. E)ige Partington and Mr. 
X A. joycep It has been fouml poafllhle to dispense temiwjriiiiiiy with the set vices 
of a Iwjy clerk. 

EXTTOJJAl- 

Finally, the Council desiTes to t^Ffcr its congfatulationa to Dr. H. R. 
Rivers on bemg the recipient of rme of the Government Gold Menials ftum the? 
Hfjyal Socnety for hia reaeareh work in Anthropology. 

Also to tlie Hon, Seoretary, Capt, X C. Hmlson, for the award by the French 
Uiwemnient of th« Acvuhfmi'puJi in recognition of iiia work as a railway 

traasp^at officer in Fmaee. 

TREASTJHER‘3 REPORT FOE THE YEAI^ 1015. 

Prior to Uic cammenceiuent of the war in the siiinmer of 1014, the Ceimoil 
hadpua 1 stated in my Eefiort for that year, thought it deEirable, in view of the 
recent increase in membership* ami coiisei| 0 €!nt impreveiuent of the Institutc^a 
hnancial poaitieu, to adopt a jtoUcy of development of its operations; and though 
the Counen, immediately on the outbreak of war. took steps to meet the changed 
conditions which it involved by reverting to a pedicy of economy and catitioD* most 
of tbo incTeased expenditure for tliat year liatl alrearly been menrred; the 
inevitable result was a heavy dehoienoy in the Institute'^s Keventte Account for tbo 
year. It was hoped* however, tliat the CotmelL would be able, without adopting 
any very drastic measurea^to "wii^c out the los$jaiid avoid deficiencies in fltibECE'^uent 
years ; it wDl be seen that there is ground for believiug that this hope will 1 m 
fnlfiUcib the account for the year 1915 showing n aurplue of revenue over ex- 
peudibare of £114 aa compared with the deficiency of £127 6iv3€f. in 1914. 


Trf^asHrty^ /f?r ike year 1915+ 5 

The Euntiunfc rewivcMl from current aulBcriptinua m ID ID wa^ £26 more than 
ill the pre^ioufl jear - hut this exee^ ta mainh' acGoimted for by the adiuhigiun in 
Novemlj^r md 1 Member. 1913, of Fellowm who^e sobscriptiqua, paid Lti advance, 
(.bough cuverinj^ the year 1914, fell hiUi the accoimts for 1913, The proceeds of 
the Joiirn/U for 1915 were £21 less than in 1914; and thsMO for 3firn were £11 
less. The gross revenue was £8 leaa, 

Tlie cause of the impi^venl fltiaocliil positiou will I>e found on the ej^iienditure 
sidf* of the account. CotujjarLng the nioro imjiQrtaiit items of 1915 with thoaa of 
1914, we find that rent was £2^ less, in consequeor^ nf the dmuontinnauce of llw 
use of the lecture liall of the Medical Sfrtiiety of London; the of the JmiTJial 
was £142 leas the cost of M(i?i £9 less; expeiim^ cif printing and iitationerv were 
£13 ie^Ai the charges for the kntern were £9 leaa' and the ab^nco of tlje Ltein of 
a Htisley lecture involvefl a saviiig of £14 The total esirenditiare for 1915 was 
£250 less than b 1914, if wo include b tluj uinounts for both years the ejcpcmli- 
tiire on the Ubrarj, 

I think the results for the year^ Lakeu m n whole, are most eneouregiog, as 
they seem bo deinonsEzate the ability of the TnstitiLte to weather the storm through 
which it and other iGamed oocieLleu awj pOKring* 

A comparisotL of some of tht^ figures for the year 1915 with tliose for the 
pre-war yeax 1913 iliustratea the changes m the tinanolal position produced hy the 
war, and the eflorU of the Gotincil to meet the situation. Tlie gross revenue from 
all fiourcea in 1915 was £208 less than in 1013; of tids. £111 ropreseutcKl a 
iUminution in Lbo anioant receiveti from i^uhaeriptinna. On tha other liand, the 
total expcndit^ire in 1915 was £253 less than in 1913; and of this liunination 
£201 IB to lie attributed to Todiiction in expense of the Jaumid, whiulu in 1913 
liad readied a Ogtire vei^' much in excess o! those of all previouA years* The net 
loss arising from publication of the Jm&rn^/. w'aa only £99 in 1016^ im compared 
with £22 S) in 1R13. We liave not, how^ever, quite wifnetl out Oie large adverse 
Ijahmco of 1914, and we do not know what fnriiior troubles may be before us. 
T think, therefore, that it ht iui|teretivc that the econoiny of 1915 ahoiili) be 
crmtiuued for the present; and in this view the Council concurs. 

I must, however, appeal again to thn F&llows to pay their subeoriptioim The 
sum of arrears at tlie end of 1914 was serioue; but it was mimli more no, about 
ilouhlo in atuoniitH at the end of 1015. Many FeUows are engaged on ivctire 
service abrcai;h atiil the Cotinoil la not putting pressure upon them. Tiiere ore, 
however^ mnny Fellows who liave not this exciiaop and a uumber of these are even 
two years in arrmr. I think it is due. not only to the Inatitute, but to iheea 
Fellows theTOselves, that they should make an eflbrt to pay their share of the 
expenses of a Sneiety of which they arc members, anil in the advantages of which 
they share. [ would also point ont to these Fellows that hy ilieir default they 
inorcoso the difficulty of tlie tktiiucii in its ile^iire not to press those engaged on 
active service, the very Imt thing which any Fellow would wish to do. 

Bobebt W, Wm.I^&OX, Treasurer, 
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PRESTDESTLAL ADDKESS.^ 


ON CERTAIN FACTORS CONCERNED IN THE EVOLUTION OF 

nraiAN races. 


By Autfuh Kkith, RRS. 


At the present tune we ^ck ta the physical chaniet^rs (af mmiy of 

the mcea ef men now Uviug by suppofling ttiat they have arisen by ei bleTH.ling' or 
mixing nf two ut more well-iuarked races. The nativesi cif Ahj^Bsinia can be l^t 
expUuncil by iTiipjKK^iiig the in ta:t be—'Wbfit they probably are—a blend of Somite 
am! XcgTo; the natives of Somalilaiid may be justly regarded as a r^nlt of th.o 
iniinii of Arab anil Negro ritticka, Wltlnait doubt many of the races fomid in 
India, Further [jidia, and in <Jceaiiia have been produced by the bkndiiig ol twn or 
mare distinct hiunan atockfl. Bat hi>wover mmh may in? ttu? itnfK^rtnllce we are 
inciined to attach to "hybridity" aa a factor in the proihiotion i>r evolutirni of 
human raees^ we liava atill to Bolve the main prohletu- How were the primary 
st4ietB produced—the sb^s which we [H^Liilate when seeking to explain the 
origiii of hyhrid mce^ f Tliat is Uie prtibleni to which T want to direct your 
atUuitinn in rhi^ Address, ami ultliongfa I canu^ ^t proxide you with a full and 
satirfoctory solution, I am convim:^ tiiat stjtae of the conditiotis I am to lay Iwfuro 
yon will prr>vc to im^ikiTtant faeuirs in detormiuiug the origin of imw mcies! of 
laankind. 

* In tlui luLmductury pkrt uf lik AddimT wbict hm Jjmu ainitti^d here, WcaiiAe the 
miilturB dtuli wilb already re^njeil in the A tumid Report of the laBtltum for the pant 
year, the Pres^ideut acfcoowl^id^ed the lirtiibiim^H iudebteilne^H to Ma rtindcll for the n^ble 
manner in whkh nhe hafl carri^ out the duti«a of Aje:dBiAnt j5i5CTi0toryi. in place of her brother, 
Lieut- E. MixtioiJell, who hi etfll on actli^e feervioe, and to the Oiniman of Lhe ExoitillvB 
ij^nunittoe, Mr, £d^ PartiogUiEu Hu mtlmateil that thu Uemocii of the Institiito had 
rocoiveil with rrgret Oiptain TL (1 HocLfOu'a recijpaLioii of thtt ptiot of iluofJT”ary ^krcretaty, 
Captain Hoilion hw Vwn on oenriM iu France olnoe the ^Mimmeucjeuynit of thu War. Ho alw 
paid A ttibqto to tbe tiiiiina[ruA of Profuwr RudJor (who wu ooe of the few atirriTing t'clkiwi 
who helutiged to ibu EthuoIogicaJ S^ofnnt^,, before tha union ol that Suotety with the 
Anthropological to form the pre^ot Imtltute), of Professor Meldok, Sfir George Scott 
Itul-iertaon, Sii* *Tohn Rhys, and of Profe*Mr Futnani of HsTvaril Uuivoreity^ He emphioiiirsd 
the loss which the Institute, and also The science of anllmipology, had ifnsLinnod in iho diHith 
of Major A. .1* N, TrooiEamoi who fell ift Ijsttlo liurLug the attAL-h iin Lnoau 
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The part r>f th (5 w^ut-W which mUt afford na an uithHjiietJun U\ the prohloin 
lies in the north^RUHti of Sct>t!aiid—in the valley of tJie I>eveFun^ a small river 
vvliicli, rising in the Gtausplatia, Bows with a uurtliward trend ki enter tlie Moray 
Firth at the h>wTi of BaiifL It is an agriGuUitrEd diatrict^ the farina lieing ilottoJ 
amoD^Ei the wfXKJsi in the valley and a]>rea[Hiijz outwards ki the bleak and 
uplaiiiis, which are cHimpIetely coveretl hy a fretwork of Bel da. 

A small town of eome 2,000 iohahitantas sitiiateLl within the valley, server ns a 
centre for the diatrhrl.; there, on state<l occasions, people within a radius of some 
6 or 8 iiiLlea ctuio Ui tnanaafit private or pubUc liuainesa Li the valley wr^ Njinak 
a i™ad Scots dialect^one wLich travellers from the s^nith b^in to renisrk m 
they approach the Aberdeenshire iJee and which tliey ooiitinue to hear until they 
have crogaed the S^iey on their way to TnYeruesEj^^ Tingle wdiose ears are tuned t^i the 
uiectios of ajMiech would Iw able t<Hdi«erveil:iat we of thisAiiUey mid liistriet have our 
little peculiarities hi Ldiom, oxpRwsinu and iMX?ent — just oniitigli tij angyest a dider- 
entiation from the people ud the suirnnnding valleys and district*. I am eertam^ 

Uiat were a complete survey mailo of inn physical chameten^ it wuuld be found 
that, we were slightly ilifFereot in statnrOp hcail form and colouring from onr 
ucighlioufs. Although the line that circumscrilics our ^listrif't, and miirks oft' our 
territory from tlicise Hurmnndiug us, caimot lie drawn with any degree of exactness^ 
yet we arc certain it exiets. Wltitn we err;ss thjit indefinite iNDundary line Ave feel 
tliat we are among stimipera If we Rhimld then cfjsuce U) meet on(f whoin we 
rocogniEE us coming ft^mi our district we an* drawn towarda him, and hi:^ to m 
—unlc^ hiiih or one of us ha^m Ikxui tamlsliad hy an inBuonco which U nut native 
to our distrii^V We nften r)uarTicl atnongat ouraelve^ hut when (>ur distriot or its 
petiple m slighted hy a Htrnnger we are quick to rise id eoTniiinn dcfcni*e. 

In the ecniiniimity 1 have attornpteii to sketch for you there arc two forces 
at work which I c.satn.'eivc to Ije of iuip>rtan 0 e to students of hunum evolathm. 
One of ttiiiiu is the foroo which is flecking to imilato the popniaiion of that 
ilifitriet from tlwjse of woighlKJiiring ilistricto: it is at work over every iidmbitod 
area ctf everV countrjp toniling to break the popnlarion up into hx-al IndepeDdeut 
otHiimiinitieH. Tlio other force at work m that montal fjuality wliieh may lie called 
claimiKhm 3 *?i. Tt seems to come mto oierarion only fa tla? pre^aoe of ; 

liut in its iiUimate eftbet it teiida to fiecura the iarilatJoa and pn^servEitJon «jf the 
eommunity. All Uie u^Ekclihiery of out modem civiUzatjon tends to make the 
forces I have mentioned inoperative. In the ilistrict T have brought Uy yimr notice 
trsiins come and go^ leaving im iiewHittil>erSp booka^ and Aiaitors, which draw our 
thi>iiglits oat into a wider wqrhl Our prnfessionaJ nioa —out clergyuicn, lawyers, 
doetora and srihijoliijaetora — are rarely natives ; now and again a farm falls vacnant, 
jind in tliuse ways new blood nmy lie im]>ortod among ua. If we tmU auxqicjrt all the 
voting men and wcinen that groAv up in the distrLet. our enrnamnity cfnilil ilauble 
its population eveiy 30 years; but the surplus fjopuhiiiim is I pciug constantly shetL 
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lu Bjjite of aU coatniry iniliieticed cme eiaii still detect a apirit of elaaoishiieBs and a 
tetidency to iBolati^^n in this m in every local eummunity. 'When we come to in¬ 
vestigate the condition of comnumities living under more primitiYe conditions we shall 
aee tJiat both of these faoiors work without traDiniol, nnd mnirt be seriouBly coni^iderotl 
in a|] onr apeonlation as to tJie manner in wlueh new races of man are evohTjd. 

So fss I liavc drawn Ofi the e^jjerience of my boyhood and youth l 1 can see 
now. hut 1 was not aware of it at the Lime, that another aftj>efrL of ttiat quality of 
the human mind 1 have deecrilied ckiLniahueea had ijri^nted itself te me 
during luy etiiilflut days in the Univen^ity of AL^erdee[u "We sbudenta came not 
<mly from the ]nw lands of the north of Scotland—in which the comm unity 1 have 
mentioned to you b Bituak^l—but from the liigldand diEtricta and glens whenj until 
recent, centuries Ixaelic weh tlio prevabntiipeech. We highland and lowland studeiim 
could not detect each other by mere persomil appemance, hut thu inomeiit we 
pjKike we knew each other at once. There was no sort of Bocial disftincLion drawm 
lietween ns: the Oeltio line had little, if any. influence on the frkmdfiiii|}e funned by 
^todent!^. yet in a colloctive flenfle^w"^hen we were meniliers of a herd ^ or “ mob 
-;-ii diherence wEta recognised; if a highland student had been impugned it would 
have been hiB (Jeltic fellow's who would have rallied tio hiE defence* If a lino of 
cleavage hail tKicurred amongst the Btndcnts. the line would have foUuwed Uie 
iJeltic l>order. Oolton (4) hiui noted that fl|Teeeh is coucomod in claanishneKL He 
wrote : "Just as a simple eylhihle in a sentence pronounced with a foreign ar^eot 
makes one cease to Irxik upon the Bpeaker aa a eauntryman "(B)—J umy uIho cite 
the biblical instance where the men of Gilead ivaited at Uie ^ paasages of Jordan 
and asked each man; " Art thou an EphraiTnilo ? If he said, ^ay ; then said they 
unto Inm, Say now SMblnleth: and he said Siblwleth: for he could not fraujc to 
proiiouime it right. Then they Utnk and slcw^ hiim"‘ In liiat apooch 

served UB ft dan murk. 

In the instanccH I have citoi from my nfltive country, we the facto ra 
whicli tend k- iwilatn local ennimnnitiea into independent iNMlieft rendered iuo^wra- 
tive by the machineTy of our nuKlorn oivilbeatioiL I now^, bi aak your 

attonrion for a moment to another Ewnp^ct t>f the same pinhloio : vrhen two well 
diderentiated mces cf^me hito el*Jse (jontaet. what am the lorce« which tend to 
prevent their fnalon ? We may atndy tins p^jblem tn the Kayt End of London as 
w'ell ft? jinyw^bero else in tlie world. In the Eoroughs of Bethnal ti-reen, BopLir, 
Shorwlitcli and Stepney, there are alwnt 65,0lK) peniple wdio were themed vea, or 
whom immediate ancestors w’cre. hom and brkHi in the Pi dish provmces of 
l^i?miJUiyT or of RnHsia. There are ele^irly oertain factors at work w hich prevent 
their ftt>siprptinn Ijy out general |Kipidatit>n. A radical dirTeroiice in speech may Jit 
first tend to is^splato thonu 1 put in the cmirae o( two or three generations the hinguage 
harrier dTSfti>ini"aru. The liaTricr formed hy a diifbreuce in liabiLa of life and micml 
customs ifl imich strutigHr and mars difficult to overcome than that of 
laiigciEge; yet we knuiv that in time this burlier will also ]>reak duwik Yet it is 
elear that when tlicin- Ijurrit.-re^ arc broken ilijwn, and when our Ea«t End colony has 
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bect'mt) J'.ritL4i iu sp;e(i!i aiid iu habit, Lheit) reinjiiaft and apparently tJiere will 
raiuaiii eniui^ force nt wutk which tciitia to eegrcgatt tlte iiicinlwrH of tlie eciony 
from the FiinTjuuijnig Rritlsh peitpla I iMiliave tiic furee he the aaiue in nature, 
the Eftmoin iunimTilfewtAtionE aa I have alrcjuk alluded to ns that felt niutiiallY hv 
lowland aanl highland Scots—eknniahtiess. The Force in Scotland is Intaut— 
idiBOHt dead; there is no recogiiiaible physical difference between the intliiidnd 
hiirhlaiider and bwlainler ; indiviilimla of loth gnnipft meet and iiujc in private life 
ou terms of Jilmlute ctiunlity, yet wlleetively, when mosses t>f both groups nm 
involveili it is eftsy to suppose, if an oceafliun were given, the spirit of olaiiiiishucss 
might rally higidaoder and lowlaiukr in opposite campa. ClannMinesB in its 
mcipiciit stages, in its lowest gnwles of dQTelopuieiit, is a ciirality not of tlie 
iudividnal but of the mess. In the case I Itave citid rroiu the East End of Loudon 
clanniBhiicaa is n much strongur and more ^niteiit force, Here tlic colouial ainl the 
native rvctjgnize eiicli otlicr as di^erent hy a glance of the ey c, with physical 
(ILfTeretitietion this mental fpinlity whieli 1 hji ve dascrilssias elarmishneafl has 1wc<mits 
dt'eper and stronger* When we set out in search of Llie organic tnachiiierj’ which 
hiu ptodnoed new rneea of mankind Lu the ijcat, it is uselcBS to seek for tlieni in tiur 
Eu™|ieaii conimuni ties. The organiradon of great masses of people inUj eummunitios 
is a late phase in humim history ^ we arc going beyond the facts at our disposal when 
we siipfiose that conunimitips, such as niwkrn Eiiroiaamcoiiimiuiiticfi are, hod come 

esiflteuce 10,000 yeaffl aga Yet we do know that in remote times bciuo vital 
meehnniRm was at woW which eeiuirnted niaokind into such physically different 
forms tbvl we must rcganl stieh tyiies as Xeanderthai, PiJtilown and cure as unt 
only racially hnt specifically different. Clearly it was not amidst such conditions 
as now exist in luadern Europe that Uie varioua races of maukiud were evolved. 
AVe must go further a Held am.l aee what the conditions are amongst what we count 
the more primitive races nt mankind anil tlm higJier lyi*fl of mau-like apes. 
Auiongst such forais we want to ascertain hew far these L-emditioos or i| unlit ies 1 
have describwi ea cbuinishness and isolation have Issm effective agents in the 
proilncliou of new raoes. 

In our search for evidence we cannot do better than start with the voyage of 
the " t it was that voyage which altered onr oouoeption of how new forma 

of life arise, ('hristmoa of 1831 waft just over wlifiti the har.que-rigged « Ufaglf." of 
only 233 tons, sailed from TJevonport with Captain Robert EitiRoy in cQinmond. 
The four people on beard whieli mtciest us now are Charles Harwin. aged twenty- 
two* Vork Minster, Jemmy Hutton, and hnflgia Basket, Throe were yuegiaos 
whom Captain Eitalioy had brought home freiu Titrra del Fiiego rather more tlum 
a year before. Hy Ghriatnias Day of Uic following year tl832) the ''Stayfr” 
rtumded Cape Horn, and Darwin made his first aflqnaintanco with the ruegiaim in 
their nativo territories. “The diOerBut tribes,*’ he enters in hi» diary, “have no 
government or chief, yet each is Buironuded by other hostile trihea, apeakiug 
different dialects, and separated from each other only by a deserteti bordcT or 
neutral tenituryj the cause of liioir warfare appeara to be the means of 
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Shhihj iveeks whtsn nccomjHHij^pg tbo Ijoata whicli >vcre to 

ne«Ujre rlommy Button to iii^ tnl> 0 , he makes Uie following entrv (Januaij 22; 
1333)? ** After Laving an uTiinulesteJ night in wLat vionld appear to lje 

neutral territory l)etwtieii +reiimij*e tribo and the people svLom we saw yesterday, 
we Bailed jhleaiaantily alon^. 1 Jo not know ony tiling wldoh fihows more elearlv 
Lhe lioBtjJe eUite of the diflerent tribes than thene wide liordora or neiiLnil traet-B. 
Althpiigh Jemmy Button well knew the forte of our party, Le was ot tirtit 
unwilling to Land ainiikt the hostile tril^ nearest to hii owtl^ 

L^erwin JepietB the population of Tierra del Fuego as Ixroken up into a gl■e^tt 
number of diatinoUy iBoktect i^oups^ each oumbering frutn 120 to loO eoula; each 
group Lad its ow n Jemarcaied territoiy. For how many eenttnrios they liaJ lii^d 
thus We do not knl>w^ but Darwin obBcrved tLat the can mb they used were exactly 
like tlio5o Magellan had seen three cantEidCM l»efore the '* viait. Their 

mode of liviiig waa apparently statiunaiy. We me not "cuncerjicJ nnw with the 
factois wliiob mainLainod the permanancy of the lucal gK>upLng, but every breeder 
will recfjguiKe how favourable Buch cKindirions are for the profiuctioii of well- 
marked local types, A pernianontly iBolated group may well become tbe cnulla of 
a new^ breed, 

A tier landing Jemmy Button in Pnnsonliy Bound p nearly two years Avere spent 
on tha mainland of South America 1 ref ore the beaded for tiie OalajjogoB 

Xalondsp wliich were to supply Darwin with the nioatj conviufiiug iiroofs tLat the 
creation of new foriuB of Ufa bad not ceased. The isbrnds aru of small size^ viutliin 
flight of each other, alinut thirteen in nunJ^ifrj ariil ^tuated in the Pacific aome 500 
to 600 miles distan t ftoui the mainland of South America ; from Die geologi&fc'e 
iK>int of view they are of recall t uiigin, ond have never l^eeu cumiected witli the 
maJnlauiL An extract frum Ids Journal shows tbe iiajJorLiujce of tliiJt visit 

“ 1 have not aa yat nt»iiead by far tlie most reiuarkabla fesiture in the natural 
history of thifl artbiijebign; it Wp that tba difforeiit lEliin^k to a considerable axtcnr 
are inhabited by a iliHerent set of lieings. My attantion was first called to this 
fact by the Vice^Govenior, Mr. I-awsou, declaring that tbe tortoiBes JiHarcd from 
the dlflereut islundSp and that ho conlii with certainty tell ftuiii which isktid any 
one was hrought. . . , My attentlLm was first tisorougidy aroused by oom- 

jjarino together tbe numerous s|]ecimoii^ of tlie inoclriiig-thniiihes, when lo my 
afltonishtnent 1 dhieoyer^ that all those riom i/barlcd l+fLund Iwlonge^l Ui one 
specicB^ all from AJbt'uiarle Island Uj another, and all from James ami C! hat ham 
telamis Imlojiged to a Lliinh , . . I must n^peat that ueitlier the nature of the 

soil, nor height of the land, nor the climate, nor the general ehanudcr i J the asso¬ 
ciated beings con diflcr much in the differed t iakd J&, . . . Ee vie wing the facts 

here given^ one b o^onmhed at tbe amount of ti-catlve foresee if aueb an expression 
may lie used^ db^playMl on the^ emulb Ijanon, and irjcky lalaudsL^' 

AUbougb Darwin deniomairated that inimbr conditions favour tbe production 
of new Bpeciesp he never ruined isohition to an important place amongst tho factors 
which detormine tbe evulutiem of new forms; but be did regaitl It aa tLie ^ comer- 
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titoni* nf tlu' l^reedyr’sEut." Moritr IVaguPt (3) to havtj Leeri tLy ttrst to 

on the vaJn*. of g^ogi^phical is-.ktit>n ni. evolntioniiry factor: it ja to 
Hfiinanc^ linwfvor, that we must give the emUt fif foiuing the imtiurtanee, not utilj 
of geogniphical ieuWon, hut also of oltier auJ mort' important fomiB of isolatinn. 

Oil tVie dititiintitui of Ilia 

From the voy>ge of the " ” we leani thiu l*fiople living under pniuitive 

tfliidtliona al^' laolatetl into a huge umiikT of amidl deHniU‘ groups, and that 
nisnkr couditiniia are highly favmuable to the proclnction of new mec^ .md 
'^hi.'Ti WO come to esniuiue the nature of the foroea which bind the inHiitidottls mH- 
a groui. anil lEohite that group fri^m all auinmndhig groui^, we uamiol do 
than follow Darwin'a oouain, Fraiwm Gallon, in hh* voyage to South Afncrt(4l at the 
dose of 1849, when Darwin himrolf had Hettled to Ilia life's work at Down. Galton 
w-is then t^TUty-eJght. He Imd heeu tiidue.l fur meilidue, bnt his nstund t.iBtes 
wore for st^rt and travel h^iriy in 1850 he lamletl at Walfiech Hay, and having 
litte^l hiuiaelf out uith men, wag-^ns and draught mton. ac-t out m a north-eOBlerly 
dirodioii and i*netmte<l an almost unknown country to a depth o£ a^mie 500 miles. 
He note.1 the trihtd an^iugement oF the l^eoplu, but his ohjervationa rvhmh Is^ar 
unon the prohlem We Imve on lumd were not made on the native meu, hut on the 
n^ive Daniara osen. “ Ti.e Damam os," he writes, -‘mmdfeata little afTection for. 
ur interest iu, his fell-^a, yet lie cannot hear even a mmneutary sovenmee from his 
herd If he I* ' or force, he eshdule every sign 

of montsl agimv; he strive, with all Ida might to get back again, auJ when he 
^eceeilE. he plungi-s into its middle to l^ihe his whole boily with the com oit of 
olosest. companionship " <5). That instiiiot-^he “ gregarious instinct -which ™m- 
lha sepamted one to seek the oentro of llielierd, was one which had b^n 
evolvc.1 fur the protection of the individual: tlie animal whicli itrayiJ soon fo 1 a 
prey to lions which follow in the tnick of the herd. Imli.iduals i.i whieh a 
gnsrurions inatiuct was feehly developed wonld Ml tu the lieaate of prey am 
iKjcoum eliminated. Tin. henl wa* kept tugethev iy an instinct akii: ti. lhat of 
cknidsbnesa. nalten als*i saw tlmt it wW that there should 1* in every 

herd one or two contugt->iiB iiuliiHdaals in which this iustinot wits less devolni«i.l, 
iu order that th.- herd might have a leader. He therefure aumiaseil that evolution 
HO wnikeil on the mass thJit in every l.e^l of fifty there would l,e one or two 

wlmso r^mrage and iudepemleiice h™l not l^n swamped l-y a highly dcvelopeil 
orogarious instinct. Galton realiffld that the ol«ervatione he made on the Damara 
herds we™ stricUy applicable to human groniis. Thirty years afterwaida he 
utilmd them in hk Jni/uinfn t*i/« miman FafuHj! and iii Uf-yviopmni (5). 

G a 111 in's olnwrvntif ins are estreiueW valntthie fur ns^ liecatise he was the first to 
lfl^^ceiTe that m .seeking for the mannor io which new raeea arise we must eouceii* 
trate out attention not oii the iiuUvidual. but on the local group or Imnl He 
roalDA'tl if the gregarious instinct were too Strong the herd might grow ik. large lus 
to exceed the fisid-siipply of the district whiyh It occupied. He realized that if 
Uie inslmot were too weak tho henl would liceonie broken up an*J oitjmaed tu 
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doiigiTr. He observed that tbe native triliea moBt liabk let tlis&tlntioii were either 
very biT^ nr very entiiU. ■' A very tiiiiall tribe;’ he imtes. “ is sure be over- 
llirown, sknghteied, or driven into slavery by its more pmeriiil uBighbonr. A 
very large triU? falli to piocca tlimugh its uvm niiwieklmess " (5). Such is Galtou's 

At llibt pianl it become? ft inatter of iniportuTicH; to ask: Is the “ gregarioim 
iostiDcl ■* the sole Istnil which binds okbh inhi herds u-iid natives int.* local grouim* 
and separates ihesc lionlu and pioupa fmm all aiirronndhig henls and gnmpa I 
Thia question lirings na iit once in touch with the probloms which are engaging tlm 
ftttontioii of nil wlio are atndying tlie orgauiaation of modem i»eoplefL H was 
fortumite at this point of my inijuiries I should have tiiten np the Ingt edition of a 
well-known work by a Fellow of thla Institute, Ur. Wm, ilcDnngaira Tntrod^tdwn 
tit Sxiid (6). " Although opinions differ wiilely," writes Dr. HreDiuigall, 

**ns bi the form of primitive lionian Hoeiety, Bouie inolining' to the view that it waa 
ti IftTge proiniscnoiis horde, otiiers, with more ptullability, regiurding it aa a cum- 
poralively small gttiup of near blotKl-ielativcs, nliuoat all anthropolt^ts agree that 
man was gtegarioiw in his hahita ^ and the strength of the instinct as it still esista- 
in man lends Bupjsjrt to this view. , . . It seeniR that the grtgarioiifl instinct 

snppJemcntK, as it were, eaili of the special iiwtinctK <BymiTJithy, feir, imger. etc,), 
rendering ofunplete satiftfaetinn of their impulses iniiHeeilde nntil each animal is 
snmJlUlde^l by etbera of the same EpeCiiea“ Fram that Ktatemenl I infer tliat 
Dr. McDoiigall agrees with (ialtoti in regarding the “gregarioiis mstmef* aa the 
eaecnLial bund wliiob binds the imlividiialfi of a local gmnp of natlvea inh» an 
Lkilktlcfl coiiiiD unity. 

It was Irom Dr. Mclkrapdl that I leametl of a wuik which is well known to 
all Btiidenls of himian Boeioiy—namely, l^rr-fisawr Cliddings' Fna^iylfS of .Siwi- 

(7). Tliifl anthor bis recugnizetl lliai the liond which hinds the individoalB 
of a local group together, and UolatoB them fmm the iiiemberB of all surruiiuding 
grtiupa, ia fiomething deeper than merely a gregaridus irstinct. Professor Giddinga 
is somewhat nnfartuuate in the name he luia fleleeted for that bund ; he calls it “ «iu- 
flcioiianess of kintl" “ The original And elsmeatiiry subjective fact in Bfjcicty," he saya, 
“ jB tin* consciousness of kimL" It is clear that PnrfesEor Giddings does not mean 
lliat one bnlividnal Viy a conscious effort of judgment Burveys another imlividuol, 
and decides ratiumdly that it is or is not a being to associate with. As I read his 
argument, the action is imraly relies or instindtlve ; certain impressions are oim- 
veyed to the hmhi by enr, eye, or nose, and tljo iuipreBsions conveyed determine 
the diBiwBitiiin ut action which follow, Ptofessor Oiildings ovidendy realizes that 
tho bond that ties priroilive human beings into hical gronpa is touch laore thou a 
giEgarimis iiustinet: it b of llienatimsof tluit mental quality for which I liave used 
tlie Word " (JfuiuiBhiiHSH and to which othera have giviui the name of '* raco Tiistiiiet. 

I can make my meauing more definite by selecting a spfM^itic iiiBtaiice. The 
huro and the rabbit are members of i he sntoe genus i if there he aught of truth 
in evolnlion, lliey are the deflcendanbt of a common stock. Knbbita have the 
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greffarmiid instinct; Imres tint, In a sUt*- nf nature tlie TEil.liit's gtegarmua 
iiiatuiet never Imlfl it to enngrt^te with tlie Imre's (“ime ik'eiiet 

instinct than u mere gregarimm t>ue keep the U.re a,ul raV.bit i«cietu^ aprt. 

Tt, is to timt instiiict tlmt t luideTstoud I'toFtisai:-! U~ &^yly Che term 

■■ eonaeinimncHS >il kiiitl." lu tuy LuterpTCtolbii. the av^vii^Ai whieli keeiiH the 
mbbit uml bare .iprt-the - ceuscanusuesH nf kiml "-b that fnrm of timn reaction 
wliich 1 have eail&i ehiuiiiahnesg in ita iueiliient atagtc', “ raet‘-iii9tin(;t" in its more 
aevelopeil form, amt inter-siieciefl averaiun in ita tuial and lixed stated riiose 
who are familiar with the Iwlm^ur of lie«ls of cattle vnll at once 
nsQgiur,e that a “grcgarinuK instinct" does not exiikin the isi.hitiou of a hertl^w 
a local gi^iup. Whan tha fanner tiinm a few stningc cxan into a field whore his 
mail, hcnl b Ernning. the strangei^ a™ not allowail to mix with the nmui tmrd 
at onct^ltlnmglT the preyario.m uistinot is stmigly dovelop.l Imth in tha nmm 
heril and in the added Btnmgen^ Tim atmugars are ‘ noet^l" all over, they are 
butted, tlouh.1 and chased, an.l i-veu three days later or more will be found fonnmg 
no isoiateil greui- in the field. In time they Income memlK^ts of Uie henl and are 
then rcmiv t- resent the further twhUtion .>f stnmge™. Tlia mstmct is niie 
exareised through the senses of smell, sight, and hearing ; it is of tha same mxlnre 
Umt human reaction to which 1 have given the name of elann^hness. 
Ctim»i^fn>r^ w tkr int^ipu^l ^tagr o/ ^Knjic ofleminv In the human mind, w eivr 
.hi iustincte ar. cxmstaiitly being brougbt liefore the jndgmont o 

.OiiBci^rnsness. a constant wwr g^s on Ix^tween what we think is just and righ and 
what sonm iTureftsouing impulse seems to force upon us. Tljercio lies the preidem 

of “ race caale/" ^ i i 

Thti vear followiDg tlie return of Galton fri>m Daninraland, a ymmg man, 

1-atil Du (-fimillu, destin«l to give us onr lirst intimate glimpse of the conditmms of 
life among nuui-like aps, landed on the west coast of Africa to take up Ins life in 
a district some 1.5t)0 nulre to Uio north of the region explored hy Gralhm. Hls 
ol^rvatioTi 5 ,puhlbhM in 1801 (S).vrereat first receivcl with sceptoism. He found 
llint, -ntiUas and chim^-uiiees lived Ui sumll isolated fiiinly groups The 
ous instinct was scarcely present among girriUaa Of espeeud intore^t to us 
in .tr present search are the characters which he selisited to di^ng.iish one race 
ui rhimpnm- frem another. The three he distmguisbed diHoreJ as regaide 

depth oTclegre. of pigmentation, in facial features, hmr ihstnbntion and tone of 
vuice and khi-l of t-alh We employ the aame chamctcre to iliwtingiuBh the %annua 


. 1 have oar,««Iy the r.bbit aad W sp.L-ma to Uh«trate tb. .ue^ 1 

> 1 have „ rtOMToitioD at kiwi ^ uuitinirt. The specis- are rloatily Tlelat^fl 

rttt?|^bto|fregiWious m* .< nwjjjnitku cf tiorl" iiirtioct, bul f-iily tbe rabbit hm the 

^a de^«ul : ^ ^ buwsvcr. thsl the fiuit is tbu prlmaiT iUBtmrt; tofur« 

tht «i'uH br««l «u MDgregat^ in brttis. tb«y must have Qtb«r 

i^,bv,d^ th ^ J ^ -nsnaii, " repiua™,^ I l*liev«, . cuaipuupdmg of tba two. 

lT™lu o? th. e«„™riooaiastb.t is,^ in fi«k. .1 s-wrba*. and or 

*f flUrliingB anil *pa^fClWp^, ■ ^ 
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racea of man. He found tfutf Uies*? ciiiinpnnKct: rj*?ea. if nut actually living fiiiie by 
aide, iiertaiidy wifto iidiabitanw of the eaniB regirKi. The voriuiifi races uf a region 
wideutly did not interuiiiigle, but bred tiuo to tlieir bind. TYe muBt svippise ttiat 
in ciicli ehimjmuzce race them Imd been evfdvcd that ftiim of inatiiiet wbieh 
Prrjfeswr Giildiugs litiK niunwl *■ cuusobinitieas cl kiutl," and whicli 1 suppose to Ik? 
of the eara^ natiiie lui eliiiiimtmcfwi," l>u (JbuiUu bbw unly imi^ biuil or nice of 
gorilla, but in mure recent yeitrs Lonl IlolliHebild lias <tistiugnishc4l live races, each 
uuulitiMl to a iletinite gw^riiphicad area. Amuugat authroptdd niics, tben, ier>latioii 
occurs^ each lUstriel i»r region Iiaa its i.^nrticiiliir bleed or race of gorilln. At tJio 
present time iu(jt» than a dozen faces of cljiiJ)J»ui5a?e have been tlescrilictl. To 
olitain mure dt'Jmitfl evidence of the hjcal fonnatiun uf authrupuid races it is 
necessuin' to make a jouniej' to tlie Fio' East an<l ejeanjine tlie ciaiditioiis under 
which fitangsEve in tlie heart of Bompo, Dutch Borneo is crosseil from weBt to 
east by the pipuiturLd line; notlli of that line lie tlie juiiglc-wfvereil ranges of iiills 
which separate Sarawak from iJnteh territory. From tJie s^nithcni flauks of those 
hills certoiti couaidenihle atreams fl-iw aouthwnrd U* join tlie Eapuas river, which 
tlows wealward, aluiust piirallel to the is|iiator, reaching the west coast at PuutiBnak. 
Between the tributaries isaiung fnnm the stuithem Hanks of the lulls lie tlie 
territories occupieil by omngsL The streams Hcrvo to iwiLitif tlie orang territories, 
uronga cannot swim. It was te tins region that Dr. Emil Sebrnka, rrofesecir -if 
Zotilcigj' in thii University of Erltingeiii canii} in lfi03 with his troop of hunters (9k 
Ho was llicn a man of fifty, and hwl ttie air and aptieiimucc of im artist from I'aria. 
His niniu interest was embryology; a visit to Ihiuiil Iiful impresaenl on him the 
iuipoitancn of a study of the etnhryolcjgy of apes i h« saw tliut such a study could 
throw light on man's origin. He liod made a preliuiinaiy visit to Jitva in 1889 , 
(lij pteseut jiiuttiey to the Eapmta region lunl as ita maiu aim the ctdlocLitm of a^m 
ami anthropoid embryos, for at timt time cmr igtinranee of the development of the 
higher priiuatcs whm c^iuiplete. TiVe may regret tbiic his iseal for science blindest 
him to ft pTecioUB form uf life which is IiMtciiing to estinotion, but we must aljfij 
ft«:kuowlfidge that we owe to him ft store-house of exact knowledge, W e are only 
cotittiTtied at present witli hia obaervatimes on the distribution of oranga along the 
teiritotiea of the Kapiias Ijasiu. AThon he came to examine the skull!* mid skins 
fiollectvil fmui varioiia n^ons he found k ^lOBsiblc to distinguish seven territories, 
eadi with its local tiuje of uraugs. It wns iiot jwwsilde to tell, from a single skin 
or 4 single skuU, w liat area the aiiinud had come from, but coUeellvely the akulls mid 
akius gathereil from <me area differwl fivjwi Uiuae gathered from any uinj of the 
remaining six anjas. One race iliflered from luiotlier m the average siw of brain, the 
prevailing colour of the luiit, tlm presence or aljsernce of choek-^iads, the degree to 
which the last mulur Umtli ia HieVfdoped. Tlieac are tdiunmtefii which are known h* 
prebent a high degree of vatialnlity freun one indiviiluol to another. From Seleuka’s 
ohaervfttiuus Wc uiui coimhnle that among unmgs there is u temleucy to spilt up into 
local races, the terrilory occa|iicd by gne raw being more or less isolated by gcogrsplii- 
cal boiimlaries from the Lenitoty uf the adj''d]hiig nu.'e. Gecgmphical isobtiou 
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fuv'iiiits tilt prod itctioii ijf now ractjfi. IiVb nlso ccncjinlo tlifit iu thu ttrritori€s 
oecupit’tl by priifikivB rinms of lumikiTiLl ti aimiluj* f^lor woiilil be at work. 

Long before tbe liate of rrufosaur Solonkii's ejqicjilitioii, Dr. CbarloB Hoso, tlitin 
ill the senice flf tho Sarawak Guvcnimerit, bail Iwjeij applying liiniRolf, iu tliii 
intervals of aJpunistrutive ilutio.H, to a close Htmly of the inHiplo, the faiuiu iind 
Hnni of N'ortb liornoo. In Iftl*?, coUftljoriiliug with J lr. William MeDougall. ho 
issued a staiHliud work on the nictis of Ihjrueo (lOp Of tlie six lUvisions into which 
IfiESW antiioritiea aqiarato tbe natives of Hortieo. (inly rtue is itf ilirect inteii^t to iia 
at tlie pneaent atngn? of our Lniiuiry. In thetr Hixth ilivisioii tlm aiitbors include all 
the wauderitig. nnnuul, hnntitig peupJe who iulmbit liilly ttrntnil ftifitrinte and cnlieot 
the natunil iirrMliice of the jungh for piirpuses of bai-ter with the iiiow clvilixed 
B-imtaii tiiljfs. Of all tlte iJCfjples in Eonien tlie ceatnil hill injoplo haa tlie 
fjest L'hiiiii te be tkJtinted the origuial iniiahitimtH. TJioy iiccupy tlie Eaimas 
dlstTiote from wtiieli rmfeHaor Selcnkn ctilleoted his oriing spetitueii.i. Dr. Hose in 
of opinion that there tnay he lOO.OOU of thoso ceutrjil iiomat^ls ur ?iraaiis. Tiioy 
have no l«iats; tJjey grow nothing; they build duly rough teniia>raTy shelipjrs. 
Thi.^y move aliout in grrmp? of 20-j0; they apeini a few weeks in one plane mid 
then move on to anotiier, but tbeir wiinilcrings are generally lestricteHl to the same 
nreit — situated between the upper tiilmtarieg of a river. Diey are peaceful pMple, 
but each group is prompt to avenge im injury to one of its menibera inflicted by 
u iBBinber of aaiother gioiip or iif another tribe. The lutail gniupa form unite of 
lailger territorial groups, each of which has ite pecnlinritieH of ilialect and custenn 
Each local group is generally made up of a eliief nnd bia destiendante." Each 
group has its rtvii.Tgnizetl territory. 

From an evoliitioufiry isiiiit of view tbe " Sfmial '* condition ainoug the Thiniean 
nomads is not voiy diffemtit from that oinongat the oranga. There ia the anint* 
eopnintion into lotjal gmups, the restiiotiou of those gmit|i« to certain areas. I ho 
same temleiicy pi the pmduction of hxad typtw or race* WJieu wo ODiuinare the 
conditions cxiatiDg iu the centnil jungle rlietrictB uf Ihimeo with tlwjse oitterved 
by lianrin in tieria del Juago, wo note that lliete is the same aharij aeparation of 
tlie ponjile into local groupa, lint aiuoiigKt tbe Fuegkiii! tbe itHsitl groups are much 
mutKJ ahaipJy isolated owing to the fUiree enmity wliich existed lietii'eeii the 
iiihaljiteiite of ueigldiouring areas. Tlie cilinnisli iiiEtinct, l»ith iu its dcfetiaive and 
oireriMive ellifta, TWichtH a higher and fienwr dRveloTiiuiait among the Fuegiuns. 

In nur search for tlie evolutionary coaditioiis prevailing iu juituitivp 
cemmimitiea we uatiiralJy turn, lU an early atiigi' of our iiupiiries, to the great 
insular ctiiitkieut—Auattolia. ft was imder Llm itgis tif a zoologist we pniil a 

uiirsory risit tu ilonmo; in our visit to AuatraJia it ia again a iUHtlotiidt_ 

I'njfeaaor BaMwiu Spencer, of the Uuiverity of Melhotime, I propose to take aa 
our guide, His work among the native trilws was iuapired by the doyen of British 
antlifopologiat-s — Tyior uf Oxfonl. Towards the ekte of lust century, a partnerahip, 
uinst pnifitahlo for the progress of authropobigy, wfLH fonaal Ijelween rrufesstir 
ijjx^ncer iiud the Liu* Mr. F. J. Gideu, special magistrate and sukproteetor of the 
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ttl>oi%nii« af Soutli AustJjiIiiL Tlio msuit uf llmt lartiiuniliip i ll) waw to thfnw rt bait 
of liglil right Eicntts Ui«> tniTitiiiuiit Fruw north tfj dnutti — lnUnwing thw (tvcrlaiid 
teltigni|>h rout<>. X<ii far from the cetitre uf tii« Speuter-Gjllcn iieU livca thtf 
Warnuiiiinga trilNS. Tlitr lemtory i»f the trilfi k Mharitlv ilt-Utiut4.Ml ; wo rue in,t 

t'lic of ita twiTil<<iry, hut fniiu l^rofossrir S|N;ntJDr*B WQtl iloKoriptiuti wo 

UIJIV infer that it utBtniiit» u* about 8,a0U or 10,000 square liiikii-^at least ofiim) in 
extent to V'nrkehin^ anil J^iicoabue uoailjinoil Thert* is every reason to aujijsiao 
tJmt tlie ]»rvaeiit Itrnmdariea of the Warmiuimga temtorv reumineil unciiangcd 
for many gwiierjilions. Tlieir tajuntri' is jui juii] iilaia, uoven.'il with Miilgn amib, 
erosaed l.y ranges of hilk ainl prn>1ik-ii with no natiirul frontier harrieia. The 
visitor is [iiizzloii to kuim' how the nutives maunge t^j uhtain a liveltliisNi in a 
regiimsu nhvionsJy imrtisn, for Iho DHtivtiii deiwinl cutiiely on the natural pi oriiioe of 
tlieir arid plains and alRiost w'aterleeii tin.>ck-valleyfi. The population is tlividtHJ 
into local gmi|is of small size, eaeli of which wuiirlota over a delinite tract of 
territoi)', Tlie intlivitlnals of a loral group ate closely rehiWsI, the elder men 
acting ae, hwuis of the gnaip. A lino may be drawn aotiiss the Warramringa 
teriitury lluit the ioatl gnai|»a which constitute the tRbe fall iut 4 i a nt^heni 
moiety and a wmthent. EuL-fi moiety takee a deHnito part in the performance of 
irilut] eeremonios. A cunuaoii hiksjcIi provothi thronghijut the meiuUtrs of the 
irilitt writh « tendeuey U» the fotniatinn of loeal dialeuto. 

The'VVainuiiuugu are surrountied hj-live other Iti!)(;«. each of which lais its 
nijMtiteii fitriutly ddinvittal Jiotjli lias its own tongue ; in (.‘eretuonies and heliofs 
each tiilie diffen* in detail. A strict underatnnrling of tmitorial limits, a ilacidcti 
dirtlirenco in speech, a diRereiice in custoiua, habits, helloEa and ceroiuoniea, tend to 
isolate the variems tribes. Marriage across tlie Iribsil fn.intier line is rare: organized 
warfare of one tribe against another is unknown, but vendettas across the frontier 
line serve as an aetivn force b> prevent inter-trihal fiiBbn. Properly acorodited 
nieaticiigers, oliaerving all tlio etiquette of their office, may paat from trilH? to trilte. 
Tlie Wiimiiniinga is liut a sample. I’lie native population of the whole of Aus¬ 
tralia is thus grnupeil intoisDlated temloritiN under the cundiLions which we su[qiose 
to be favourable to the prodnetion of new physical tj'pes or races. 

How do the liVarramiuiga ruinimre in phyjnique with iheir neighboiira i On 
their southern frontier tliey tnaivh with tlie Koitish trilie * their average stAUire is 
considerahly greater than that of the Kaitiah tribe; they arc, as one would suajicct, 
apiireciably different in pliyaique. One has to reideiii|.a>r, however, tliat the march 
lietwcen tlie Warramunga nnil tCaitish Enrilica is nimv than a mere hiter-triljal 
/ronlicr: it is the dividing line tojtwoea two grou|ja of tvilea Tlie Kaitish in the 
farthest mirth of the four trilie* which Spencer oiiil GiUeit liave hrigad^l together 
to form the Aninta nation. Thus in Australia we Juu.st Tseognise at least two 
frontier lines which are of iuiiK^rtance to tJie stmlunt of evolution—the definiie line 
which limits the trilial toiritorj'. and the less (lefinile line wliich oircumscribea the 
group of allieil trilies. In Pndcssor :^pencer*s pioLare of the cantird region of 
Australia wc Benin to ««? the same tribe oceupying exactly the same tarriiorv for 
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coiuitlcsa [ipnenitifni#: from iin evolutional v jjoiTit of view, if the white man had 
not iimral, the triljal otKauiaitinn ami difitribiilkn woiihi liave remaiited ataliomiy. 
The more fiuit, lunvever, that w« iml qertoin of triUw whicli allow 

ill feiitui^, in jq^eeeh, and iii oti^toma anil ceneuionios, that avutuijon miiat 

have lieeii nt wtulc One canixit exiihuii andi trilml reeemhlanoea, except by 
aii|ijHMiiig that all tlic tiHies manifesting t (leiii had lieen evolveil from « common 
trif>e 01 - stock. 

TJie \V at-mmuiig;i, whidi Iluh dtail tn illiitsf.rate the ijsolatinn nf Aii&tTiiJiau 
trilwl life, lives in tlie northern ooiitial i-ogisui; Lf instanMie are dted from tlie 
oaatern and western a]lores of Aiiatintia, it iviiJ lie found that them is the 
dngrei; of trilml iauktitm. On the i^iaeterii eodst of QiieeiiHlaiul. ulsjut 100 niliei} to 
the north of Brisbane, lived the Kabi tiiba. whfeh has liecn stndieij ami describeil by 
the Ttev. John Matthew (12). If. ficcupieii a very luige tract of eonntiy atretehing 
fumliont 175 miles along the coast and extending over 100 inilea inland. The trilie 
Miw made up of about 10 local grniipa—ulnuclyreiiiteij families,each waudeiing over 
a dehnite iwrt of thetrilial territory, Ail the local groups were liouiul together by 
a commem speech, hut thore was a distinct tendency to local nml iinlividnal iiooiilU 
atilies in its iLsagee. TJh! local gi'oiijis met for tribal ueremoiiies, which serveil as a 
trdial Imml. Another hindiug fume was tlie cLtss aysteni, into which eveiy AuHtroliau 
trilie is ilivided^veiy individual in the Kabi country is Iwm or adopted into one 
of the four claanes of the Kabi trik>. A neighlwuring trile, the M'akka. aimkc a 
distinct hut kindred dialect j Jt huti the sumo class system, the aamo ceremonies, 
and lietweeu the tribes there was eoine ilpgrec uf fi'lendiinesa, eutmiiuiiii^ifinn and 
iatemiariiago. Mr. Matthew aasarta that it wan impossible to ilistingnieh a 
memlmr of the Kaln trilio from a member of the Wukka tril* by any dilTerence in 
physical Ji|»iicanmce; nor ilid they differ te any appreciable degree from natives of 
A^ctoriau irilies. On tlie east coisst the degree or dumtion of trilml solution lou] 
not tjoen suflieieiit to jiiodiioe an appreciable plijnuciil ilifterenliatioa iii the loMlily 
eliarocteristicrt of the triltea The usolatiou of the Kaat i*Hici?iisbiul tribes was 
further wrenred by the treatinent of striiiigers or uninvited ^-itutem; unless itu' 
visitor could claim « relatioDsiiip tu scune uiemlasr of the tribe, his life was 
forteileiL 

The west cuaat of Australia ia over 2,500 miles dietant from the easl, but the 
tribal aiTJiugeiuents are tlu) same us on the eaat* lu u recent number of our 
Jburatrff i;t) Mr. A. 1*. Bmwn rocards his observations on three trihea of Western 
AnstmUa, one of them benign coaatel tribe—the Karicia. This triiic occuph^it a terri- 
lory eijual in extent tonne of our lar^ English criuuties—a country now porceUeil 
oat into sheep steti-ma Loss lium a ImiiJicil mmtejra of the trik* now aim iw. 
The territory of the Kurieru hml moat ileliiiite boundaries; there were four ireigli- 
bounpg trikes. Tlio iCarieru never went to war an a ujiiLial tribe, but loeul groups 
kept up vmdictive strife with local gruuijs uf the neighbouring tribes. Even tmw, 
on the squatters' statiuiis, a native ahepher l will not accept service uutside his 
tribal limit, or even outsiiie hk group locality, ao strieLly were the frontier limits 
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in funner times, Mr. Bruwn ffniiir| tbfit the Kfidem tnhi* imd lieen m^iHe 
uji nf ftlkont 20 IrK^l groups — fiLUiily gifm^Kg, each iiamlH^iing ti,\poyit 30. TIju Lliatrict; 
uf uiuib grrmp was tliarply demaruakKl; nvur tliat dintrief. tfie meui!>t^ra of fclsf' group 
warjslcr, hnut, auil gather a livTuIth^MKl The family group was? uieiitiHed with 

its district:: it w'as Uiuru that c’^ ory nteiul.ier of the group wished to db, A nuiii wiiR 
Ujiti into liB grrmpmid into his tril>Dpajid he m>iild not exchange hia natal status, 
Thu gnmifc? wrere welrled into the trit^u Uy a natural eyatoin of biuahip. Every 
meiiiljur of the trilie could ad^ireBS oiiuthBi munilwr iu the terms of kinship. If ho 
CO aid not vMm or prove a real kiiiHhip—a real hhjf>ti-i^lat ioTifihif^—thnn he could 
iKwiothing elee hut ft atraogen and a sti Fuigur was regaMM us a positive ciioiny. 
The tribe was a cloue eoqH?nitioiu Thu members of the trilpu were lH>ijnr9 kigether 
liy an acknowletlged kinship, hj a common db]et;^t or eipoeoh, by a orjtiimon ubserv- 
(inco of the hundreiT aurl rmu pspintfl uf etii.|iiuiU» which aerve to himi a coinmnti 
trilal oiganixatiim. T!ic tpIksen^Ancas which iMUind the mem hunt of a trilw trigether 
isokted them fmTU all surrountliiig trilicsL Tlie conditions of irilwil life were just 
tlmae whicli simiihl giva liciiiiiility full play in the pnwlnciUfui of well-ninikijtl 
pliynjcal tjpuB, 

If. theii^ we try o.i ftjrm a piytiani in our ndntls of what hfe was like in 
AuRtraiia Ipefure Oiptaiu Cook visited its shorei only 146 yearu Ag^>, we se^ it 
a cimtittunt nf inrinmerahle tribal istands, aicli isljinii carrying its own seemly 
p<npnktion, tetuii semi-iiHilAt«l froiu its neighl^ur, eaeli Iho prrssihle cradle nf a new 
physics.1 tyi»e. Once these tribal islands Jire pn:Hhicofl, it ie easy to tJjst 
jcalimey of the trikil ftoiiLier—a cnnmiinuty of speech—a eoimuiiniLy of heUef ainl 
uf cushmip will liiiul the hiLiiviilujik id ixich trilm ttgether and se{>arate tJjeiii From 
all the neighIjfiiutng ttilH-% But how ilid the trilal limita come to lie demamited ? 
How did the individual iNeuotne drawn nigetber to form a tribe f rrofeesjur Bald win 
Si^ncer(lU has advaticiHl im cxplaiiatian: lie siii^p^tses—on vciygiuHl evitlence 
— til At the wnd pljiiufi and steppes uf Central AuBtralia werti in former times 
(Pleiskicene) well watered, fertile* mill carrieil a large pc>[iuhition—much luiger 
than in the pTU-TAsmanian jteriud. That, when the raiuleis^ perifni set in* owing 
to certfLin phyatoal changes teadlng to the central elevation of the continent, tlie 

pppulatioru at one time wideapresid, lK?^:ame ilrawn towards ccrtAin ;[H:}ints_triliol 

jHiinU There wab a uusvemuJil of ilie (lopnlatiuH to certain centres, these centres 
hBcotniiig the home cirflite of inU *^—that Lm Pruh^fFr Silencer's exphunitiom But 
we have huw the nomail inlmliikntfl of Centnil Ikurtieo an? gathetofl into 

family groups wnd tiitiea in a iiifPist, fertilej'iiiigle country^ ainl IvuW the natives uf 
Tierra del Fiiego have kwjiue an-ingcil in Lrikd groups. It in clear that Professor 
Spencer's expknfttioii eaonot i>p applieii to the priuiitivo in habitants of either 
Bumeu ur Tierra Ftitsgo, Tiie tlieH^rr which Qaltkin evolved to uxpkin 
the kdTAviosiT i>f the Daioani oxen ^eems to meet the ease much Tluj 

gi'oupiiigof individuals la nut tfie reBLiit uf external cuiulitiuns, Ihu of an inl-onm] 
bias or instinct which liaa \mm evolved fur the preBervatiisn uf the Bpeefes, Tl is 
more thuii a gr^garinus iuEFtinct lliat huiklB uji the local gToupa j it m an instincrl 
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which stfleots indiviiJuaJs nf tlia mme kuid living ui the eatno luciJitT—eliituiitslintjas 
or tht uJjiTi iuatiiict: the “ trihtl iiistinot" 

Clallfiii hoB ilnfiiicfi the limita ttt which that iiwtiuct will work effeotivelj': it 
will cttitw Uy Iw eftective when the local gmgp excaetb the limit cf the footi siipply 
of ita territory; wheci timt limit is the stir{)lgs imliviJimU ot the local 

group (imitt awurm off into new territory or ini-inh. 

I wish 10 ky asihecial empiwHifl on thii niaTiuer in which the native AustralionB 
were jfronped tie fore we white jMNople invadcrl their country, IVe luii-e every 
ruaean t" suppose that the local and triljal gronping represeuLs an orgaaiicntiou 
which has esistod aiuw a very eaily stage in njan's evolmionary hlatory. It i» in 
II tTiUl gtonpiiigof injLnkiiiJ that we havo to try and reconstlLLite thi; comlitiona 
under wliicfi inwlern races of mankind were avolveth Ilnwever uiunh we may he 
inclined to mijijinse tlml the Australian tribeK were in n stationarv condition wlien 
Cook flmt visited them, a wide survey of the tribal oonilitious iu all parts of 
the continent' will conviiice ns that such taiuld not have liecn the Lase, lleoently 
Ml Crerahi C, W heeler (Id-), of the London SJohool of lUcoiioniicSj has made a verv 
useful survey nf Jiteratuni bearing on the sochLl i.nganbsation of Australian tril>es, 
'J'he unit in all trlTjes lie hnds to Jiave been Oie Iwal grtiiip. it ivos often difil- 
cuU tn decide, hi wever, whellier thelnail groups inhabiting a wide dlatrict were to 
lie rcgard&l as ftnmiug a lai;ge tribe subdivided into a mimher td siih'trihes, or 
Whether each sub-trilfa was to Ije nij^riled as an independent tribe, If evolution 
were at work — if in tlie semi-isolited local groups of a district there was a natural 
tenrleucy to evolve a mrsliiiciitioii in iqu'cch, in eiuitoia and in luiild of botiy (and' 
we know that such tendencies aiu always present), and at the same time a high 
degree of fertility, then wo ought to find all forms of transition list ween an ill- 
deiiiieil mih-trilje and u group of uleiirly defined and yet closely related triliea. That 
is exacily what a survey of the trihal orgaaiaation of dustralk doea show ua. There 
are recorrls of a growing tril)e demanHling increase uf ttnritoiy frtmi their more 
statioiinTy ueighUinw, hut I canimt find a shigle record of the fusion of two or mote 
trilies,* Eiich trilie strove to prevent intermixture, '■ Should bhuika at any time 
come on a man with whom they iXTire unaci plain ted, they invariably killed him if 
possible, Strange diiblreu wero killed in a like monuHr " (Gurr^ There are also 
records of ti ibes which d'windied and died oat heforo liic white man had made his 
presen™ folL Although we lutist preiistmie tiiat the total [lopuLiticm of Austral iu 
prri.b[|bly alxiut lilO.OOO —wd» stationuiy lieforethe arrival of the wljites,we must 
uIbii pi'SBiiinfl. from the coudition of the triU-s, that a alow evolutiiuiary process liad 
tjeeti at work. 

One cannot help nmrvelling tliat the Austialitui aborigines, organi/ml as u 
myriad of fujpaiate and indwpmsdenl tnlics, cuntriveJ to remain tmwtoro of their 
continent until so lute a date in iiuman hisrory ua the ISth century. Their eastern, 

• The Buludli, who inliablted t Lattien dittrfvt in Eoateru V'ictoria, miy provo an excejitiun, 
TI107 were bBllaved tu ba an ■nioJ^ni formal froiu thm odjoLvut tribe*. 
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Rijuihem, nml T?ei?lerTi eliwrc? wt^re widolj cut off hj W4i, nml cunmiiicntlj safe, but 
tbeir nf>rt]icni ctMists jirDjGc tcd ilangerouHly uear to NcTir tiiiluoft, sqhI to the him In 
which lie east and west nf New Giiiuea. They owat their [uiuiuiiity from invasion ti> 
t wocircuiiistaiieeg ; ueitlier lhe Aimtialku a].iorj^iiies uor their temt^joesc^dd r^jfcr 
anytliing whi[!L eoultl Lempt an invader; tlie iiecoiiU and mure uiipuiisiiiL eircum- 
Htaiiee wlis that the triVtea along tlie nortfHdrn aLiurea ai-e the mid mo>il war¬ 

like uf all Llif! AiiHii'aliuii Lrilie5, Tlicy attosktsl and wkw all wlin liiiidcN] nn rlidr 
dJiurea luid tiniM shiekled tlie iveakcr inland tril>e9. Tlie tierce nnrthenj fringe fnmied 
mi impa^^sahle boujidjirr, lleeentlj Pnjpfessor S^ieueer lias vkiteil tlie trilies uf the 
Xfirthem Tertitui j (llibaml the obaervatioiis he imiteuii tlieKiteial urganiminn id 
the inhiihitantti uf ITith'ilk labmd have a very dfteet l»eartLLg iiti the iirylilcin we 
are ijq w duHmi^ing^ lldvilJe I Miami is dearly viaihle frum tta? nialnhiml Jit Port 
Dativiin In e?rt+uit it b nbnnt the mm of Kent, clutae]/ w<H>dcd, Inw lyings and 
yicliling the natural produce of a tropic-al jniigle eoiiutry. Thu oiou t>f the island 
are talL finely built athletes, tierce ami mhospitahle tHtwards strangers. Theydiflei- 
appreciably hnmi the people mi the mainland. They live in isolateij local gfoupa ; 
PtufeaKdr Spencer^a map fdmws ten fiimii groups plaired at Luteivals round the mmat. 
of the blami with iulmid h>cal group. All the gruu[;is speak the same laugiiagn, 
hut i here In iii> chisa or clan urguni^atiun which, at& is the caae on the iiuiinlaridt 
»Tvc# to him l hxisil gTi iuiis in In n trilMj. ApiJimmLly iieighi muring kayil groups 
occasionally meet, and it is sniiiiised that intennarringe tafcca place between 
neighkjiuing peoples. EiicJi local group livas Inside its own territeny: they live a 
nomaihe life, htniding merely tempurety sheltms and tnjsting U> the nutnnil pnHbirje 
uf their lixality fur u snsteisaiice^ tiiuee ueighlMjui'ing trilies uitennarry—at leiiat 
Prufe.^ir Sjieiu^vr Into reaatKi tu ]jidicve ihb tu Uf the carte^ — then we must regani all 
the eleven IucmiI gTt>n|ig as fijmniig jiti ts^iIhUmI cuiiiiijiiiiity—an ovnlntii'infiTy iiuit. 
The fskuJere take cvotv' nieims V* prevent iutetmixture. We liave seen that a 
tiistinctly mnrkctl variety id the AnstmUau race muv inhabits Melville IslajiA 

Afelvitle Island lies a eanBiderahk distaucu tu the west of the Gulf of Carpen- 
tfiriJi; it is tu the Bssteni aide of that gulf that Aiifitniliii makes its nearest 
apprujieh to the muiiiJjiuLl uf New Guinea, Torres Stmita, at the narrowest pointp 
is not luueh mure tlmn 100 miles iriile, and is stiidile^l with islamls. In Ihe blaiiLii 
situated in tl*e narn^we^t parts of the attaim—diiBctly to the north uf (i'lijxr Turk 
PeiiiiiMula —the ]XK>pIe spc 4 ik a longuuj4t) uf the Aiti^truliati ty jjen but in the suialltir 
ishimlK lying In thn iHimtier [lart J if the ir^Lraitft towards Uieea-st the jK>*pl+.- nee a fijjeech 
wUith is a 1 Aptian language aimiliir to thiil s^mken in thecstnaiy of the Fly Hivor, 
Oil thiMipputiitc New Guinean aheue. It istfi i he jnsipleof uiieuf tiuise aujul] eastern 
talamlK — vulcimic in origin and futiniiig the chief uf tlic group know ti as the Mtirrav 
Talands, tu w hich 1 now vrish to dirttfil yuitr atteiitinii. In its lungnst iliameter it ia 
less than tliw!' miles, am I at its widi^t tMtnnoE lie much mure limn a milti There are 
ukiut 400 iiihabimiJts living In vUIjigeH scjittered tdfjitg its cuast line. Fur wmie 
tk-eiidca it lias Ijoeii the soeiio uf uiEsainimry eiilerprise: natives uf the South Seas, 
ilmwui hi Turrcrt Stmits un tieldng aud rrmling exeuraiun^, often vi&itetJ Mer, and 
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SQiDttiuK'ii uiartiiid find settliHl nisiwn there, Jt w;ifl ou this itilaiirl that a 
pjeaident of Institute, Br, A, 0, HiiiUlne, sjioiit five iiioiitihH iti 1888—-aji 
event whieii^ by reiujiin of itij ii1 Li unite nsaults, uiuat lie ct'itiiiteil lui rme of the iiximt 
itu[Hprtaiit [u the history of British AjithtiPtJoldgy. Di\ lliulilon tlieu held the 
chair of Zixilogy in the Itoyul Ciillege txf SeietKV, JJiiblin ; lie hiMl t<* teiich his 
stiiilents alioitteoinl neefs aii«l mariiie xooliiyy ; at a ]iers^iini| sHcnlice, he went out. 
in 1888 to Torrea Straita Ui ubtab a rmt-hand kiiowleilgt) of whut he luitl to teach 
bis afciulentA. As he carried un [lis uuiriiie invcstigntiaiiit at Mer, he kuiIIzch] that 
the coml 2(Ni|ihTtcs could Iw iiivpatigatec! at any time in any future century, lint 
that iu the Torroa Straits 4 phase in the liiatoiy—in tlu; evolution of man—was 
lieiiig bliittcpl out, anil if it was to lie stuilifKl it had to lie done fbrtbvritb. A visit 
to Mer converted a good zoologist iuto a Iciwler in Anthropology. It was not until 
tea years later (18118) tliat Dr. Hafldnn siieceeried in gaining the 'ways and 
uieaua to return to Mer, He induced a group of young men toaocompjin'v him, who 
have proved to be the pioneers in the most progressive and profitable movement 
in the whole history of Britisli AntJinjiPology. 

It was beoaitse of that visit to 3Ier that we have two classical exainplea oi 
Iiow a primitive ixeople shoidtl lie investigated: The Todttn (1906) and the Ifisttfry 
vf Me/tfiuvintt St^irty (1914), iiy Dr. W. K. R. Eivoju, Without that visit we should 
not hove had The T?i> of A> ^tP UDf tllO 

tJir Svihm, whidi Df. tmtl Sdignmn luive given ns ; imlesK timt visiE: 
liad l ieen (mid. Our leading authority on tlie languages of t he Aiistralasaiui region— 
Mr. Sidney Tiay—would never have lieeu hronght face to fitce with the nntives 
who apoke thu languages he has ibne so inordi to systeiniitiitc ; we probuldy should 
never have had the Titffim JVitfS of Mtitco, by Dr. Charles Hoee and 1 tr. Wm. 
McDougall; we ocriainty bIiouIlI fiot have had the 4'<iudieji oh the Artrimtini, Triltof^ 
Ity Mr. A. R Htomti, nor the valuable work wliicri t!ie Treasurer of this Institute, 
Mr. R W. Wi Ilium eon, has given on the .Vu/hIu People ifA'ne Ottiam. Xor 
must I forget the untilroiPiloglciil investigatiana which l>r. Ohos. S. Myers carried 
out on iJje oHtives of Egypt: the inception of that research, I dure suppose, ilato# 
from the time lia formed a memU'r of tlie Camimdgc Aiittim|K|.higicid Expetiilion to 
Torres Straits in 1898. It is thcrefoi-e but natuml thui \vc should turn to tlie 
Lihntd of Mer. ulnesiciil in iiri anthropological sense, when hteaivhing for the foetotv 
which are coticemed in the evolutjuti of hum an nuteo. 

Although the Island of iler is only a little over a huudroiJ niilixs distent from 
the luaUiland of Australiu, a distence uHsily within the tfailiiig ca^iaeitv of the 
iuLmders’ canoes, it jiresents iis with a totally difierent worhl so fur ns the 
cenilitifins of human life aix‘ coucernetl. < tu Melville Island each lipcal group 
waiidere over its witle tract of wjuntry jiiid gnthciB what nature nlfords, Imt oii the 
^mall Island of Mer cadi hifjaJ group hint iuiiit a village on ita own wcU-rlefined 
Strip of (Mjaetal territory; ciieli liuiise luia ite fenced garden; from tlieir gardens 
and from the sea they havt a sure mcaTss of BiihHistonce, The island wonUl scaK-tdy 
afl^inl imlwisleiiee fora flingh? family living after the lujiimd imnmcr of Auslrrditui 
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* iiiii iis thijiga iuv, it m suftideut tjs lUAJiitAiu tli€ iiietnljera twent)’^- 
two \ilkge nicies scattered roimd ka {:im@tdiDe. Ea^eh Tillage t^oiuiiiuiiity, 

ahhuugh mdei*eudefitp m not, fram an eviilntiowii7 j>oint of view, ati ifiokted pnit. 
Ur. Itivers ll&) eolleoted the geoealogie^ o( sw^vcnt^-thiiM families. h\ whit li ^^97 
iullmlige^^ were recorded, lu tiGt a etngle cirt?^! did liu^tjuiid ami wife l)eli)ng U* the 
eiiiue Tillige ccmmunJiy * Llic various riUage conmiimitiea ore therefore relatad in 
descent, and from oiir l>oint of view the whole |NjpiLlatioti of the island may Un 
regaitled aa a ftiogJc evobtioniiry unit. 

If AIct were lately separatetl from the I'est of the wTvrld it wimhi pn^vidc 

tia ivitli TtD excellent opprtimity uf testing how hir isolation i.-i:>DiJnoes to the 
pfmicaJ ilifferentiatirUL I thiiik Dr. HaildoD was the limt rleteci the 
westward drift of the Molancsians whng tlie ahores of Toirca StmitSL Tlic 
Mehinesiaij Ijefimuc Ihe doniiniint flea-pcfcwer in the t^tmita. The mini; one 
studieji Rea-power the more one tiiub it to lie a jKiwcrfut and often a 
pir|>lcxiag factor in racial fivolutioin Dr, Eiverw found that in 11 jier cent, of 
niarnagcfl in the Island nf Mer eithei^ the tmaiiand or the wife wraa an outflider.-- 
There has l>een tljits a steaily Lntlux of hlsHxl Yet it meat m>i Ihh iii ought 

tJjat in the uldeti times miVtiiit! Cnuli! land and settle in Mer* in olil sailing 
instnictions murineT^ were waruftti against the mtiTea of tlm island. They had 
iuiplemente of war, they were "" Load-hunters/' and would oerlainly have defeinled 
tlieir huiuea from im invader. Oitr brief survey of Mer ahf)WB ms that the 
coudltiuns under whith hnuian races evolved undemeiit a revolution with Llie 
intnshietiori of iigricnUure into a C4unnniniiy, oulI that J9eft-|tf»w'er and trade lernl 
to break flowTi those liamera with which a tiili*—wluch ia an innipieut imje — 
encompaasee itaelfp 

Tlie jietiple of Mer a|.^LLk a Ikpuan langmige; the main nt w^tnstern jiart njf 
British Xew Guinea, whirdi ties a hundneni miles to the nortti of this islandp is tlie 
hnnir of the Papuan tringuc. It is prckhaSile that, at one tintc^ all tJie natives nf 
British New (ininea spoke a Papuan lajigitagCp but at the preeent time ita scaithern 
<xjaat, eastwards of the St Joseph river, id fringed by |i 0 oples speaking Mclaiieaian 
dialrcmp It is to the cf.mditkii of the pex^ple living alimg a iiart of thk shore—the 
region adjiicent to iVjrt Moresby—^that I w'ani Uj lUrect your attendtjii for a 
Tniiiiirnt My mvanri hir i><dtJctiTig the cajaflt region ia a ihmhk one: (1) ljecaua£f 
the conditifins unfler which its fNCopk? live Iiave heeti investignt^l liy Dr^ C G, 
Seligman (10); (2) lieca use it gives me au oplM>rtxiriity of remoiiug a falseiniprereiuti 
which my {nirsoiy survey of Mer may havo crcatetl in your tuinda. I have sairi 
that the twenty-two Aillage oommiinitles rj Mer ninat lie regan1e<| m a single 
^volotisjuary unit or tril®; the him niay Imvo occurred ytm iljat however large 
the idlanil. and liuwever nmimroua its vdldgu ctuuumniti^, the result would have 
lieeu the same. An examlnati[>ii i j the oigoniziiti-uii of the COiiimu-iiitii;?s alorig tlie 
coasinl regiim on either siilH of Port Moreahy aJiLiiva that with enlargement of 
territfiry iLefe is always a aiilslivision int^i tribal coiimiunlties — ^acti oonimunity 
ajjeaking iU own dialect, prautiHing the Same cuatomdp inecting together as 
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X^irricipatore in commou certjnioiiiea, find re^^arded by tlieiuseJves and hy 
Ixinrin^^ and itsiially uiiriiL^mlly ccfmniiinLtlaa aa fonjiitig nn <*Titity A sLrettili nf 
forty liiileB uf csoLWt at Vi^ti Mirresiby h hy a Papi.jan- 3 ]>t-AkLiig Irilte, tht* 

Kaita; their territoiy b dividt!d thirteeii seetiorift: in cjveh section tljoarei ia u 
village cnuiiiiiiDiiy^ Eac^li Tillugc cninmimity m jealous of the hunting liglite of ii.s 
tenitoiy- its gaiilcn \m\As ure pareelletl out, Efiph %'illfi^ ar>muiiiinty is an 
indepenileut. iinib but ns there h mteimarriage Lie tween adjacent cuniui uni ties we 
iHiiist iisgaril all thirteen viliege cxrmiDunititiiJ iia forming an evelntioutuy whole, 
Tlie iieighlKniring \illage triiiea, living in the hiiittirlanrl and in the iruasln! 
on isucli side id tlieuip are eepamteil from tbnu by Hpocclip cuBtom and fnniL When 
till:K33 settle down till the on whiEh they Iia’b the tiihal Itariiersare not broken. 
The reLiliujiBliijja winch Ur, iieliginjii] fouml to exist lietwean the four vidages 
which const itnte Port Moreiiby ore very reiiiarkaVdo aud liave a direct interest tn 
the student of hniiiaii evolut.iajK Thf.’r villagca of Port Misfr^hy arc placoiL close 
txjgetlier ; the two imste inJaiid villages are inhalpiteiL ]>y tJje PapuaTi-apeakiDg tiiije 
juBt juEfntroiied—the Xolui; the tven plac^^d on their seaward sirle aro inhabited by 
a MelBno^ian-speakmg tiilie—ihe Motn, There is a clearly dmwn line l^Ptween the 
Krfita Jtml Mutu peoplea They nre fte|iELratnd by apeetiti and cnaUpm, but tliry are 
fricmlly and mtemiarry. Him- iliU jnxtapoBition of two [wfoples caiiio aixfut and 
how long it hue esfiaterl we cannot tell, I do not thliik that the Koita and 
M^>tu jieople aie ilistinctly dlflfcrcntiflteil by phyeieal featnies; Hie main iniercBt of 
the cafkj fur us h the pmef that the fiLsioii of W{y aided races* once they luivn 
liecoiiie Hei>arateil by speech, cnstoni ani:J belief* ia uot i^^taily lirought akuit, 

Altliongh Boruco lies some 2,.o00 niLls?¥i west of iVrt Moresby^ I can not 
refrain fitini cituig tlie even more remarkaLhIe relationship ivhicli Ur, ITose(fU) 
-obBenetl amoiigiit native Bumcan tribea- Tiic Punans^ the central iiuimul triljCp has 
been oLrefidy uumtioiiirHl; uinjthcr trilre* the Sca-I>yak 0 , or l?>atia* occupy coastal or 
eaLuarine districts* Along thn river banks, oit the reaches tho central 

billy flistricte, which arc rammed over by nomad tril»es, anil the coastal strips, 
OfJCtipicil hy SeadJjaks, there are to Lie found village settlement's—^vilLige 
H^iU] III] unities rjf four other trilies—Kayaiis, Keuyalk^, KIc man tana, and Mnruta,^ 
Eai b ^■'f these tril)Cfl epeaka ltd own tongue and has its uwn cJiaracteriatie beliefs and 
■ciistoiuaj all of them are membeni uf the MaLiynn mcinl type ami ye(. in n stretch 
'of 2Q luUtfi of a Bonieiu] river* tillage cuimnnnitiea hclonging to each of these 
four m\m tmiy !>« cncoautcreil There is uo chief at the lieail of tfie tribca: there 
niM.Hmtral i^rganirarinn to ccef^rdinatc the actioua or regulate tho lieliaviour of 
any tribe to another* and jet eacli vdlage Dummuuity retains ita owui iudividuality 
and is mstiuclively coiidciuus that it is a unit of a seattcroLl fiooplen Physically, the 
meinljcTB uf tlius*? four Hcattereil triis^H are nut tuatcrially dilTerent from one anotht^r^ 
iiiid yet there b some Ijiirrier which prevonta a fuaifiu of their intermiugleil 
•Goniinimitififv The Iwirrier of speech, custmn* and Iraditioii Hsamt, bnt T think we 

^ Ihr- Haddoe infornii» ma Lltat the Mumta arc mvru Indonoi^iau (iialti;-1i4ic«pliaEB) tliAU 
Matnyail (brarhyrepliaU;. 
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must seek fin more potent fonies tbnn thcstv and tke deepen uiii] fitTOiiger force I 
would imlicate b tliai in^FtEimtivti quality 1 Imve tdliided to m the 

" tiiM k ijot thi^ instinct the saiLio llsat which makes indiviJualH uf 

jdlioiJ iqjcL'ieB avoid each othrr ? 

Tim interesting condiliiui i>f tber native ttilNSfl of kirnco temptet] me away from 
Port. Moresby : 1 projKise ^3 relutit to the Afekii^laTi s^\mtc i.rf Xew' Guineci and take 
Lip agii.ilI tlw‘ threaiJ of my argiimeut. Along that shnn^ we liave to dcsl with 
vilLigo cimiriniiiitice exposed all tlm iniliieueea e^ercisefl by a mi[pive rate wliieh 
bill (NiiiUDiuiit of sea-n>iites. We want l*» km^w tlie mmiiitiomt nmlerwldcb tlie 
rthdten-il inland tril>e& tjf 'New (Tuinea live. li w^ill bj reuietnlperc^f that thf* 
St JpTseph riverp wdneh rbes in ilie hilly rdgiorj in the eastern centre nt tko MadJ, 
i44JnUiwanb, rtf? itHtiiary marldug the weeteni LLmitH of the Melajiesian- 
ripenking triliejt. In 1910, the Treasurer nf tlib InstitiitCi Mr. K- W. Williamsoii, 
vi^tiu?^L a ]>eople <pr tribe living in Lbe iiilly region at the headwaters of the 
St Jeweph^—tile Main In, atid lia^ gtveti ns one of the aio^t aceurate anrl useful 
deacriptioiia i>f n native tiint I know of (17). Tlie Mafulu liv*^ in siiml I village 
eouimimities, their ecattereii Iminlefcrt straggling altiug Jiiugle-wivt^rwl billy ridges. 
The territoiy Ihcbinging to^dach comnninityp which occupies t\v« tr> eight vdlagesLi or 
liamletK, is acciirately dctineil; its members are careful to protect tlieir hunting ami 
linhing rights fhver tlieir tarritory; the memla^re of eiuh emiminjiity me^t bjf 
ceroiHonial feasts or to fttrai hunting or hidiing juirticj^. Each nieiiili^r of th^T 
wiamimlty tillfl ami enjoys hb own gimlen land. Jle oavjm hie Iiouae. Tiic 
iiiembeni ui cucJi cmnnnmitj an? eeiwiratcd into disthict ebases or cdiuiji, each claBs 
of liie 0<imijuinity iKiicnpying ite own eepKirate tillage or jiiirt of a villugti. All tJte 
Mafiiln coiamunilies are liukeil ttigetliiei^ hy a eoiniiioii langiiiige. stlthough the 
ilialect of one comninnity nitty differ fnnii that of itH neiglilwnr. But tlierc is 
no eeuLr.il orgimizatitPii nr fluprnnio chieb The c^UTiinunities never t^jiidane fijr 
Cipiuniiin ilcfcnecj there is nn i^rganized war between the Mafulu ]HjiP}ple na. a whole 
and Cl TicighlHuiriug ppeople as a whole. On the otlier hand, tilde are sLtamling 
{liiniitiL^ tictweeii certain village eommiinitieB, but Ltiose eumitlee are iinjsst fierce 
and imnst. rnsipieiit which eiiMt IteLwceii a frotitLer Iklafulu comumnity and a finutier 
ttkmmimily of a neigh b Hiring poqile, 

Tliiii exjiot dimensions and jKipidalion *4 tlie Jlafnln cxuintry we liavn as yet 
no ineiiiis of ustuitatiug with any degree of i.erUiinty. hut on I he eviLleiiDe ipf 
Mr* WiiUumrMOi'a Tiiiip 1 infer tlnit it includes on aivii of alMuit 15U arpmre tulles 
—ulKint the size *>f BnilaniMdre, From the iMX'fnmts given us ly iJmse who have 
esplortnl Xcw Guinea, we kivc ever)^ reason to snpp)^ tJiat Uic wlade ipf tliat 
great isbmd is deiuarcattM] into definite tribal area^ each inJtaliited and claimed bv 
IL native peojJe. As in ilHirueo, the trilies wdjich occupy the ceut-nil niuiiutaiiions 
nrwia of Kew Giihieu are nrjiu^Hjevi.^d of noiuadic lixral grTuqM+, but hy the greater 
jpnvT of it« pfp]iiilEiLl<ui foiiu viMiige eranmunities, cimiparalilii in their tidkiJ grouping 
to tliL* Mafiibi type. Alimg ita uoaatp are to be found the liyhrkljziiig and 
c^ilimijJng effei^m rpf bea'pHpvier. At first eight tlie noudition cl human ts^iciety in 
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Xpw Uuiuen rwlicftlljr difTeretit tJiEit whieli extemls thmii^houi tlif 

neighlsciiiriiiij Loiilinent of Austnilk, ytjt from tiji* poiut of view wo huve in tuiml, 
rliey are very tuiitfi iilikE). Aiiatmliii iinii Xew (ininoii reprtNMiul u mui^io »>f 
tritial tcrritoritsi; tJn; itiitiv# triiMil oignniKatifni worltj* im ^at the uihohituixtH lif 
one territory are autoiUHtically iiwlateil fmiu the columnnitie«( living in n«Ijjin»ut 
tril>ul nrei!t& Ruili of them, from jiri evrilntioiiujt^!* |Hiirit of view, reproaeriti^ the 
jHiSsiitk* cruJIe a now race. ftHh f>r, Soligiiiaii Ami Mr, Williiiiiisoii uiU' vi ltn^. 
oommimities anil tribal coumuiiitiHis wliicii liiive iticneaetMi mphlly in m.<ent. yoBrs; 
tliey alfio give emTiiplee wlieii* correK^Himling muta luive Iteen c.TtenninaU'd or tiled 
out. Evolution is oerteiuly at work in tlic native popnktioti of New niiinoH. 

Befon- tearing the AuflLmliHian region 1 HniJ it neceenarr, for the sake of niv 
lunpiiueiit, til limw your attention to a nery interesting pajier on the tribea of 
Timor, contrilluted to the Trociieilings of tliis liiBtitute over thirty years ago by 
one of ite inoet diatinguiahed KeUnw.'j^Dr. H, O, FcjIhss { 18), Timor lies atmut 1,000 
miles to the west of New Gidmfli, u little uiore than aOO miles to the north-wi^t of 
^lelville ThIiuiiI with its scattered louul groiii) of nativea In IfiSit, Ur, Forhes 
viftiteit the ciwtem end of Timor, tliat part having Iwen a Portugnose poaspasion 
since the sixteenth century, Euat Timur lie founil was divided into fortv-soieii 
districts; each liail its mjah nr chief* the iiatives, wliurn Ur. Forties ri^rded 

as allitsl Isitb to Ahilays and H> FHilynesiaus, livcii in house nliisters_^village 

communities. Each ilUtrict represented an independent state. In the relative!v 
small area covered by these forty-seven states ilierc were as many as sixtceii 
ilialecte in tine. The Timor chiefs cteubineil for war. 'Hie condition in Timor I am 
inclined ui rcganl «« a further developmcDt of the New Gtiimja coiiditioii as 
ilepictwl for ns hy Mr, WiUianison in the Msfulu iicople. The trilial organization 
has tieen improved, a hereditary chieftainship 1ms been evolved, but tlic tribal 
isolation has uot broken down. 

AlMJUt tlic time Mr, WiUiamston was mtuming from his expedition to the 
Mafuln, Mr. T. C. Hodsoii, whim' mnrioes to this Institute as its Honorai'v Secre¬ 
tary wt: all regret to loee, was writing Iilb antlurritative munngmph nn the tribes of 
the Xfiga Hills (lUX ITio juagle-elad Niiga Hills, situated in the northent piart of 
tin; native state of Manipur, and not for from tha frontier line which separatesAasmn 
from Bunnati, are 4,000 miles freiu tim New Guinean liilb on which the Mafulu 
pei>plQ live, and yet the pictme of the Nuga village—straggling along the ridge ,.f 
ji hill—given tm hy Mr. Htslaort Li almost iduntical with the description of tfic 
Mafulu village given us hy Mr, Willinnismi. Mr. Hodson is empliatic in regatriiiig 
the village coiiimunity as Lhe Sficijil unit; the village cimuiiiinitiiis of a certain area 
fonneil a iM'oplv nr tri}ie.iii8t aa the Hcattewl villnge cnuuinmilics formed a poiplc 
or Lrilial coinmniiity. In neither ease was there a central organization for inuvino- 
the village comunmitira to act together in offence or defenoe. Mr. Hixlsou deacril «■» 
seven Nfaga trilica ur triUl coramumties in the state of Mrmipnr. The villages 
witliin each trilial territory are united by a community of speech and by inter- 
niarringe; they are sejiaiuted or demamted from the village conimnnitieB of 
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hy a diB}>AJity id jfpeecli And by a for intcr-lriliar 

iimrriagea We have, tbeu, In ihe Is'fiifa HiDa and in tfic territciriul areaA 
which guiTOantl the Eoetem IIi'iiiiiIiiyHa, the same fonn nf evolLitianjiry rn^auiidtinri 
in liuniaiii ftfiffetr hs we Lave alma)j seen in Auatrabi^iiLU It was my mteiitiriii, if 
Fspiice and liiue Inwl petmitteti to use the oliaervaLiens jiiade by Dr, and Mjyi. 
man (20) on the Vediks of Ceylciii, and t>y Ihi Bivera(2I) on timt etnmge im^st’fral 
ptjtHile-^Lhe Joihis — whfp occupy an ianLiteil j>Ltitt^rm at tlie sontliern eikl fd the 
XiljCiri Hillv: in ?^>iitherti Tnilin. liut I luive e^cDpctlciI fioth tlie liniite of yjjaee ami 
time, m I nin&t draw umanla an eud; 1 will inercly state that, for the purposes of 
my iitpiiineTit, die Yt?iJfln4^, who represent an almost extiimt iwf>ple, Imd lioen eopi- 
p<tti 0 <l of loial iiumad groiipsi aijii that these ^mps had fitnoml triliea oeciipyiiig a 
definite territorial aim. Tlie Zialas interest uii fiiiin another point of view j thcv 
are a fieijpb with clearly defincNj phyaical ehcniiatelw - they mamtain their t rslmtl 
isolEition in the presenei" of two other ami more niimemua |Hfn|i|es who shitre the 
pliiteuu—atKnat nno-tldrd tlie size of Kent — ivith tliem. Are dltterenoes in fl|ieeeh, 
in cnstoiJi> and in Ijelief sntfidently stroiig furcea Xu prcHerv'e their sueiai isolation 1 
I til ink w'e have to aeek deeiHjr. There ia tise clannish inetineL 

The aiitljnjpoUigmts of India have provitle^l ji mbie of wealth for the Htndent of 
hiniiiin evolution. The writiiigs of our fonjier I^iikiit, the kie Sir Heittert 
Kifilejv and timse of Mr. W. Ciwike (22), Mr. Edgar Thurston Mr. M. A. lifrfie, 
and iiiany other Fellowa of this liiatitute, provide ns with on ahumlmce of nmlerbd. 
jV-h wt move westwards fora |id.ssing glimpee itl certain African trifles* I can only 
niention Mr. Jj>ng^V[irtli Duincis* inonc^raph on Tlie Daloohi Ihice," Sir Mark Sykeis" 
(24) de^ri|idon of ihe MOO Knnlifih tribes rNUiid in Uip Ottoman Kmpire. Xor 
neev] I teniind j-nn that we have a rletalliHi and invaJnahle account of a trilsal 
organizal ion which existed in ralestineiakmc M,000 yoara agny in tJie BiHik of Judges. 

In Africa, as in tiidia, the Fellows of this IiisLitute have provided the student 
of evolution with a wealth of niaterlaL Croaeiug the lied Sea to the Egi'|.ituiji 
lith-ind, we meet witJj tiiets^ven Hailenilivi trilies d(?«crikifl by I)r. Seligmau (2^)^— 
Eioriiint |;*ast4inil ttihal coturqunities, wivrhke and jealous of tlieir fmnticrs. I nmsfc 
pass hr an interestiiig jaijier on tiiLics id the Biihr-cl-GoaaJ by our distbiguished 
fellraWr, Major S. D Cuiiimiiifl (26), ciceUent sconuuta of Central Africtm trfixts hy 
the Jicv, J, Koscoe, tfie Moil K. K. Duntlaa, Mr* Nurthodto TIiluuas and 
many others. 1 miiEt aJau lea\^^ myLoiKibed ilit* iiuLtiy and valuable e^aitrihiLtioiL^ 
which Sir fiarry JohiiiitoEi (27) luis made to f^nr kmiwlalge of the Eilniojrrttphy 
of Centml Africa — ^eceue of a fierce ami eontiriuouij fttmgglc between triltcs iind 
triliol ot^r^ikationa of several rival negn> ur negroifl ahjcks ant! presenting m with 
nnicL moie complex problents tiniTi wu liAve yet oncvaintered. It in more to our 
present ptLrjH.*se to glance at Ujc trikd oiganimtioii of the Eitslaami tribes—not m 
tliey are tonkyp hut m they were three i;onturies ago (28). It is clear that tlie 
fientral mid mere arid re0oiis of Siuith Africa presented a very eimiliir tiibjil 
iirgamKiUioij to that which mien in Austmluk The unit wvsa the bml or fandlv 
gi’oupfc wandering ov'er »^bfinite (listricl the local groups within s certaEn temUjry' 
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funiietl « Uy^]y luiitCil tribal coTmiiunity. Thn e<..ttentfit,s, .icenpjTug tho 
aieaa of South A/rica, wfre oipiTiiae,] in villugi? couiruiuiitieH, nnft the iiiethanisra 
which fUftiatahieHl the irtolutiou of tliu Siiuth Afrieau winniunities waa winikr to 
tJiat we have ulrsady stuiiiod ebewhete. 

Tills worlil prcseutB (iio stuileut of liuuitui evdhitiou with two tiitial jHinKtises: 
one le tlis liHsin of tho Cougtt, tlie uther ie tin? iiasb l^f tiie .Amazon, iiir Clfiueuts 
MEukham (2S) Ljih envmiemted (350 Atueizoh trit^; I do not know of a cKmpkte 
list of tlie L’on^fu triiws. Our Belgian uollwigneii out] many b'oDows of tJiiw Inati- 
tute-piirtieularly Mr. EiuU Torday, Mr. T. A Joyce jiod the Jbi-. John 
are ra|uilly providing the niateirialB fi-oin which an ftccurnte ethnographical map of 
the Congo region may le eonstnctad One ia impT^v-ietl hy i.fHh (he jkiuhb of rimi- 
Inrity and the iioLnts of diversity that a ctmiparisoTi of tlm ^kinazon am! Congo trilies 
elioita. Tlic Amazon tribee nine feels to have tlie h-ss firm Itolil of Life; Vhelund the 
Congo triljes one feels timt there is a Tigomus zest to live ■ there is a roliust, 
irrepi'ewihJe feeiimlity, The more I come bit know of tha I'Nipulatioti of AfricA— 
the various t;('pe3 and the illstrihiitioii of theue tyiHis—the more I am iucliueil to 
regard the Congo Inirin as the prol^ihlc cradle of tlie true West African negro. 

In order that wo may examine the trilial organization of the Congo region 
tal tier more olosely, I select a certain Area, Hituated in the south-western part of Iho 
Belgian Congo, the country of the Lnaliougo—a triangular urea, situated iu a fork 
Jjotweeii two rivera ilraining into the Congou fork formed by the Sankiini o» 
the norih and the Kasai in the west. The nonutry of the Buahongo is Rlxuit 
U,000 square miles in extent, nearly the same size aa Yorkahire. Tlio Eughougo 
ooimtry was visited by Mi. Emil Tonlay—Bcconqmnied by the late Mr. Xornmn 
Hardy — <!urino a justly eeleltrated exploring ex})edition mnde in ] 907-19(J9, A full 
descnptioii of the orguaization and of the eulture of the Etiflhongo jieople Las l«eu 
published by Mr. Tonday in coigtajotioii with ilr, Joyce (30). Within the 
Bushoiig^E territoiy tliere are 17 aids tribce. each snl^tribe forming vilhigo e^unmu- 
niiies. each cominuiiity jiving witldn a doliniteiy reoigiiixed territory. Each sub- 
trils; npeaka its own dialect. Each village coiujuunity lias its head or chief. These 
suh-trilice are Ihikefl together aud ao fami a " kingdom ” by an elabomte system of 
govetiimeut—a king, a court, a prime miniater, an advisory comicil, and an army 
chief. Blood revBiige between communities of neighljoiu-tug sub-tribes has lieeti 
replaced hy a jiaymant in kiuA Tlie king ^ absolute owner of Ids kingrlnm-^lKjth 
bud and hdiai^itonta. And yet the ieokring efTecte of the triW orgunizatioo Imve 
iifpt tlisa].3|>eaxFfL 

We luivenow reaoliPii tJiu tenninuLiim of out jonroey in s«iTch of tfic condi¬ 
tions under which llie ovolutitm of new races of mankind lutve taken place in the 
pnst. The question wi: i eh we I lave in oixr ininds as we leave tl le B ush ongo is: WI ly 
lias the triUl isirtier perished j AYheu we return to tlie north-east comer nf Seote 
kiid. the pcmit fctm which we set out. the question gnidiially arises: AVliy has the 
Inkil liamer digappeared there, and whitt k the result of its diwppearance nu 
cYtjlutfunary cumlitim's ? ^ 
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One cRJi atnceive timt nti Ui^Titier who ontct^ iiml cotiijiiora u trilwil 
might break dp^wii llif trikJ liarriera arid unify viUagtf fiinumuuitieii into a whole. 
Mr. TputkyV evidence ia eltwrly m favour of the kiugdoin of tlio Bunhongo Iwviiig 
Ikwm eatahtisliad }py an invodiiig cojujiiering people, U,it the conquest ami many 
centarmpi of tlesiKitio mie liitve not linikcii <hmn tlto iriJal hirriersr—have not 
i*n>keji up the nnjclianism tfial mamiaina tribea ax evotutlonan' iiiiita. I miifit [Miaa 
over the evidence n^liting U) the htmkdowa of the trilxil ot^-niiizatinn in ancient 
Eifjpt, in the fiirtiltf plains of the Enphratex and Tigris, of the and thi* 

Tang-tio; of tJip oriden™ lelatiiig to the early day.i of Athena ami uf Rf.me, 1 
have xcnraely tfjuched on tJie triUI organization of the New 'World, coucamiiig 
which, tlianks tf> the Ethtiolugical BejKirts of the Smillnoiniati Inatitiitinii, anil in 
later years to tlie AnthnijHilogical Survey now teitig inmle hy the Government of 
CanaiU, our knnwledgt', srt far aa it relatea to the liistorj and oigaiii^pitiou of triUM, 
Ls nmre cmupletc onii more aecurale for iho American tlian for any part of tire Old 
Worlil. It. is clear tliat in some paita of America Uie tritwl larViera htnl hnrkmi 
down in at least one extansive area—Ponj. TVlien we sum up the evidence relat¬ 
ing to all these centres where large fiieeiJ iion-trilHil eonniiimitits were fomiwl, 1 
tMtik there can lie ii[i doubt aa t/i the niiuiner in which trilwl orgaiiiaition xjns 
deatttjyefl Ttm .iestinction of the tribal nnit—riatiire'a ewdatianaiy unit—wua 
elfwrtcd by the overgrowth of a village comiminity. It was iho evolution of towns 
ami cities whicti seemed to have kiiJwf it. Wn can picture fairly clearlv tlie 
comlitions which would turn a village comiiiiiriity into a town population, ft must 
be situaterl on a trade or liartet route; it mast l« the centre of a fertile district and 
of a prolific people, fliven thihsc coiiditioas, vritli a specialization in lalajnr, trilml 
organization must break down in a town popuLitiou, unda new kind of organizatiun 
—goveiTuaent—lake its place. 

While making our tribal aun-ey, I itave purposely omitted all mention of the 
clasi til' cluu, or totemic ayateiu which prevails in all trifwl camnittnjtiex. To the 
stiiilent Ilf tribal evolution, the class system in a tribe crorreBp4ji)de U) ridigimj!i sects 
witbin a nation. EeligLou niay Eerve asa IkjuiI lietweeii the individnats of a naliuri ■ 
riuite ns fretiucntJy it serves, not an a unifying but aa ii diaruptivc force. A trilial 
<!lass^systeiii acta in a similar manner; uootig Australian triliOB it nerves to unite 
the meuiljere of a trilpo into an organic whale ; among trtites strife is as rife 
uiid ns vimlent lietween the ckfla-groups of a trilml oommnnity na lietweeu com mu- 
nitirx tielongiiig to different tribes. TLe ebas-systeni may net in o[)|)fieite ways. H 
mny ie a unifying or it may lie a liisruptire foree. 

In all the dense ami eipajiding populations of the world the tribnl orimriiza* 
lion, umler which we mnst euppose that new mces of man were evolved in the 
past, lias completely broken down f the trilie, os an evolutiunary unit, is dasj 
Wliat lias taken its plure f Are the forces which gaye us new races ami new tvptnj 

of man in the past now diasipatefj and destroyed—or has some new evolutiotiarv 
unit come into being f 

An ejcauiination of any of the mudeni states of lEurepe jirorjdes us with an 
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opportimitj- of attempting U> answer the queatioa f have just asked. Thera is tio 
state which can serve our present purpose better than the German Fjnpini. Eveiy 
Step in the recent eTolntionary hiatery of tlmt empire has been, consokusly or 

nncotisoinuslj, tcj estnbliah the (.Terman-apealdng people as a single tribe_a single 

evolutionary unit-and to join their fanda into a single tribal territory, einjum^ 
Bcribeil by an mUmant, imiwaafible frontier-line. War Ijas been used te wold the 
Gennan uationalitifla into one; war has served to isolate the Gorman-speaking 
pet^plofroni all siirrminding peoples ; it Ijna been employed te effect a " tribar 
iailatiom A ocimnnm language, u» stme as a tribal bond, was already present; in 
oveiy instance pains have been taken Ut make it the oonmion tongue. Ihjligiou w.is 
recognized by lier stateameit im a diaruptivn mtlier than as a niiifying force. A 
common eilucation and commoji iniiitflr)* organization were empluyed us iinifyiug 
forcea Atmve all, her stetettmen and Jeadora recognized tlie incalculable value of 
inipreasing a ” natujital spirit," a " love far the fathorlaiul.'’ on evorymmboru witldu 
her fmntier-liue, "National spirit" I believe tt> lie of tlie Knine uatem as " tribal 
flpiril"-^m ntgaiiizcHl. ayatenifitized form of “ ckimialniess "—ui-, in Professor 
Giddiiigs' pbRise. *'dmaciciiianesB ol kind” The evolutionary hitmim unit iti the 
past lus been tile primitive tribe; the worid was covered with a nniaaic of them ; 
it is dear that in the future the unit is to lie a gignnticntie—r>ue which will cxjciipy 
a wlidlc ooutiueut The efficacy of such gigimtic miits eradJes for new human 
wees—races presenting a disrijietive plijsical tyji^typea whieh wiU be ck^Iy 
demarcated as the most diverse of mwlcTU races—^mimt ilejiend on the duration tlie 
ppmnmency, of their eristence. It is certain that, under the new condition, evolu¬ 
tion of new ivies will lie retailed, not ucedeniteiL But tlie apijeamnee of new 
human tyiies will not he airested ; the .name forces are at work as in the distant 
pA$t 
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blTBODUOTlQK. 

The subjL^Qt luiS bafen fitutlittl by the grcirkl [>jun^, L>t, Jobu with 

wliidi, ^t^tx m llii^y giu C'^i-nliiitiiiDy lieihg wuninucid hy work^ while 

uthtir Buientitic wiJrktirti, iiouhly Ih^fes^ir tkijd iMwldua* fjuvo their 

iiiiil vitiwa ul viumitfl iimo^ In SoriLbrni NfessiTL Grjvy Mil Tiieher* 

luive Lhe fTTKin tlii^ iif>iiit nf view tA ijignienUitjnn, wlulti in 

JruIuiiU Urn, IltidtliHj jiihI furnfehwi detiiiJeLt Hud iu2eimki43 ilcscriptioiMi 

i»f ii fuidy Ijjjutml nuiulier i>f iEiiliyidtiiilii nml have pointed the way tlie atudy iif 
intlivhliutb raihc^ thn-m nf ohn-rtwlom in TnaBBen of iDdiviftiaftk It Is Ui^gely owiiig 

to l.hi^ gtjiipTiHiH i-ifinEnrnigiMTieiit given lu uh E^y Dr Haiiduii Lhiit the present 

rcsaettrtih hiw lioeii atteiuptcil and cairiiMl tJirmjgJi thua far. Otnj HhoiilJ mention 
bI&o, ill any introductioji, i]m foumbtipii^ bo thoughtfully Md % Pricfianh* wh<i in 
one place discussed ekiilb and otiior physical chaniotera and In anotlior simuinuiKOLl 
the then avaiUljle philolngieMl evidence, 

AhuLKid, cirtonftive studies oi a BtEitbtical tj^pe liave l>aen mmed uutp notalib 
umong these l)Ciiig tin; work of CoUignon'in Fniu(SL Tlie tnethixl usually followed 
fifis Uieri that of the stntly of m indiiidual chametor isuch os ceplnilic index or 
flUttin^ or l^runetuesB in Yery large tnuubtus of people, fiupploiueutetl by lem fuimul 
rofeToncas to the fXKurrenee of various eeplialic indices with vaiying types of 
pigiriontation and varyiug stutiima. It Um lieun tins character snore often thau the 
iiulividnal which h4iB haniScjiHi thuimtin attention of the workijm, and this tm« led to 
the tTootment of obscrvaticiiis hy tliti obTiious mfithod of district averages which aro 
exjjecteil to hring out tlie druniiiniit type and range of variatioiL Sergi^ baa made 

* Itaea* ttf liritmn, IMA. 

* Buwkiiui^ W^ Boydf/c^un^i p, oitd Ar^ 1912 ^ p. Si | 

ml&o Miin m Bniaiu^ IBBO ; Giw ffnntinff^ IST 4 , 

^ Gmy^ J.j ttiid Tocher^ Jfmm. Ijat^ 1900, p. 104, 

* ti^drluD, A- Cl*, and Bruwup, CL B,. frith B^nes 3, voL ii, Beveral 

iirtlclw, 

^ Prieiiorcl^ J* G, inta thi Pk^tttTid i/i^pry uf A IML 

* Culhgaim^ BaiL Swf. Aatkr^ Fiu o* IBM, p* 103, iBdOr ic 7^, imi Jfon, 8qc. AiiiAr.^ 
LB04, Na 1, ftnnl 10ii5j Ku, 0, etr, 
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A[H3ebI effiim tH> adyancu l> 0 YU]id atAtiEticB aud to stiidj fona. Older than tlib 
nf appritaob to the pruyeiii la tliat of the exaiuinatioti uf anoient 
akiills fwhd m mteriiieuta, the rektlve ages of which are juciged hj their 
aoil Tlie chtss'iudj Btndtea nfjilyt this head for Wostmi Europi? 

tu.iy 3)t: 3^h] til inj Om^uit Bnlrvutmit^ Ilritufi 

AiitAropdfi^wj -VttiwtVa^ and Cr{rni& BtAni^} Ic hm Iieen the natural eoileaiwr 
> d tho twTi ^ jvqiF?i^ of to ciorrolatc one aiiothor'a c:<iiioliifiiDiis with their ou n. 

The arLduuoUi^^iEt, however, usiially gives detaiJeiX but necessarily Incompkto, 
inforuiation about a am all numljar of iudivldimls ■ thoa our deMuriptioii of the 
IkheoUihio shwrkK ill EiiOJpe is In reahtj hoAid on ii3 iBei'VEtion of quite a fimaU 
uutiiilieT of iinlivhhials, ^tud il Bmis aome faith in antieiiiatiuii of future dkeoveries 
tfi of tan Iu8i6 than a doxeu individiiale <jf Bomu typo ilh determitiing ft^r hk a 

rsu-’o of fomnir inhiSiUnta in Euroiw- That faith hm liecn to some extant 
jLifelilieiJ jtri eouJiriujU^iry ariduuCti hits aixioTioihitodp hot .the oouelusions need iu 
l)e st-iticd with rescrvo for auniu tuntiL Thnro is, hnwcver^ tlia Important [Miiut tiuipt 
ttie nrehaeoh^glat has toinlcd to ilohno hie tyiie oe an indiiidual, whUe the anthro- 
j.Mdujjlei hoe iiehiiti4.1 an agglamenitiDiL of charaotem without suiftoknt ulmmilduii 
of ttje extant to which they ooctir together, A populatirm in a given district 
Ltiriy liave a low avoriigu L3e|dijiiia imlex and a low averogti otature, and tho 
tcTideiiey ib tn tlcecjilnf a tyj^ witli lIiuhv two chanwitera m n feature of the difftriot. 
The oonelnainii is coiTaot as far as itgrjes, hut it is prrdwihly misleottiiig in tliat- it 
will iffiiuna; Jet ua aayp a number uf very luuTuwdicndud people with a stature above 
Lfn- avenag^fi^ or, iKSthai^, a ditiUuci spiiiikliii^ of hmoh^'^oepImliL taqies. In Mpitu of 
t[i(3se liinilatiuLMi it m, tniwevor, fi'tM|niTtitIy aiLcuiptenI Lo cijrrulata ikueiout and 
im.i4lern tyjieia umi their diiitrilnitiaiihfv ami this is tbne mth some aarouss. The 
comdatien ia made with ilifficnlty oven by Eiployj^ w fin accepts the view tluit such 
iiharact^iia nfi cephalic index are iiihcntOil in a fairly pniv^ hisliloiL Relying upm 
piiblisheirl avemgeji, Ripley emphafeti^eas n aiipiiused marked nmfiirinity of licjid form 
in the British Iskis, thuogh In* liiuits this sweeping atatemeEit shortly afterwards bv 
luiding that lIilb is in so far as it la jiidgin] liy tho ei^pluilic index, fn consultation 
with I>n Btiddne lie Inm, however, identihLHi repr^utatives of juiciont hmehv* 
copimlic minngranls, hut, jippartmily Lo obDiIienco to piihlLahed iiveragca, he refers 
to broad-beaded types as being almost extinct in the British popnlatioiL It would 
thus aeeni to him that uivestigatioii of physical type or nt least cephalic type in 
Biitoin is an almost hofieleag mettled of stndyitig raco-history. Miss Semple,^ as a 
atndeut of en^iroiuueut, utiliziug Ripley's statements without his antliropolugical 
eipewence, rulers to Um uuifomity of amDiiil type prevailing idl over the I^irtiah 

* Pj^Tieij J, flnd TburnaiOi J,, CWiim /infiATiTifffifi IflOTn 

■ GrwawieSb and Rolleston^ li., ISTJ*. 

* Lat^bL, K.j iLHil CiirEgtYt B,+ 

* IbeUiLULf G-i ■iid ^aevtcitr iStfci. 

^ Dti Qaiiilr€ft4jfiti^ imd iLuuy^ iTlAjubd, 

^ Itipk^y^ \V, Riicf^g of Mrintpt.\ 

' :^uipk, E. C., 0 / Oe^iffmphh 1911, p. 421. 
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1b1b 3, saying thaL the tephalit; indk^ nm^ cliiefiT between 77-70, ft reatiieted 
variation as compared with the iMjiatH whieh represent the uftiial range for 
iCentral Euro|>ep and m mil The irii|>1ic!a.lifjn in JfiHs SeiLiple'a lujok ia given by the 
heading of the i«knigmph, whioh is: Unifimtifni of liaee in IsLiinlfi." Ethnio 
intercrosfling ia given ae a chamc-teii^ift of lalnnd [jcojkIos ; intinuite tuntajet amfing 
LheniKelves in tlieir efuuprew^i Imitation ii* adtl to for™ an aiualganmlion of race 
tuUure Lind xHpeetdL 

Brjiisd after iTninense statistical stndj of intinigrants into Ameritsa, rrlying up<an 
averages ni indiviihiftl chanuiten? for the innst \^n, auoept^ that inothriii as 
inevitalile, but hinU) Btrongly that oondnftions reftched through it ttuiiw donht npf>n 
the pure ami persisteiit inheiitaiice of fcnch chanicterB as cephalic finin, "It would 
be saying too much to claim tliat all the distinct European tyj^ea lieeome the same 
in America, withoat mixture, solely by the action fsf the new envimnment. Firafi 
ttl all we have investigated only the elfect of one cnviionnieiit, anil we have every 
reason m believe tbit s number of distinct tj’pes are developing in Amerii^i ^ * 

* . * . Although the long-hfiwied ^icjlLm becomes more nmnd-hesiled in Xew 

Yorkj and the ronnd-headed B(4iemian mid Hct>rew more longheaded, tlie apprrjach 
tf> a uIlif^.^^n gctienil tyjie cannot be established because ive do not yet know ho’w 
long the clianges cemtinue and whether they would aU lead to the mime refillL I 
ooufesB L do not ooiisider such a result as likely, because the proof of the jilasticity 
of tyf^efl dues not imply that the plttsticity is uulimitcd. Tlie hisloTy'' of the 
British tyi»es in America, of the Dutch in tlie East Indies, and of the Spnniiirds in 
iMiutb j\inorji'a favours the assnuiprion of ji strictly limited plasticity,'* The 
underlying ’^lew here tliat the type is iilmstie to a fairly large extent and that^ 
tlin»ugh the influence of enriroaroentp a mixed iKipuktion in virtue of this 
plasticity temls in eome dcgn*e towaril iiiufonnily. 

Such riciwfi if estftbliflhcil would destroy the fountktions nf anthrcipologitial' 
research for the ^'lucidation of ruci.‘ history, ami it lajifumcis imporUnt to look into 
the question. then find that the charEtetera of Sitiiliaji and lloheniian and 

Hebrew are average oliamctere, and insufficient AttHntbn liaii been given to the fact 
tliat the range of individual variation within eadi of thE;s<^ groups may lje very 
coiiiiidenitde and lluti. in aflim* mptamiea an average is nimost meaningless. Tlie 
emphasis laid for so many years upon average valnes has nevertheless led to this 
fact lieing largvdy i>v^rlo<^keiJ, and grave doubt is in ormsetpicnce l«ing thrown 
upon the value of ptipieal aPitlirupcJt^y for tlw }surpijsea of riicc histoiy. 

Widespread atientiun has 1)0011 given for mxM reaBODs in recent reara to 
meufiiirenientB of British children, imd it ia charaefcariBtic of the. disrepute into 
which race atutly liad sunk, or of the wideaprewl ikcocptanee of tlie notion of 
physical uniionuitj of the British type, tliat in several reporLs on tbese physical 
cxwuwtionB little or no attempt is made tu dLatLogumh between tlie dlfletent mce 
types. Children are compamt verj' frequently with an "average child" and 
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conelujaiuiui wre re^ifihtfd showing thfit fionic dwtrict-averstgCi already aoinewhat 
meaningless owing U) ^iixtnre of type. i& bolow vYhnt ia supposed U> be the geneiEl 
average. It ia possible in some aucb eases that there may l>e a prepondemnee or 
at any mk au abnadaaee of some tjpe Ter ivhich the meaBureaients in ituiistioiL 
am nLUTnaJly sinall; but the teodetit^y of t.be observer is more frequently to 
attribute the aniallnesd to bad houeiDg, iraperfert tmttitioii, aud bo oil, These 
factors are no doubt responftihle for a great deal, aometimris ia the direction of 
stunting and mtanlation, \mi no doubt alsi> act differential]j. 

The iinpomnce of difrereotial eliniinatiuti as a factor affecting Bt:kas' reaulta is 
possibly gfiKiL, and its powerful actS[«i Ihrougli emigratiou aa well as through death- 
rate in Brit 4 LLii recently ia almost oortaiiL We cair also haitily be said to know 
anything as yet about the entogeny of rocial tyj ^: it b ei*aential for as tirat of idl to 
kiiiiw srhat are our nmial typea, and the detemiinaticm of these ia etill InaLleipmle. 
Perhaps the present themes of re|iortB on school children are the liest pj^siiible 
umlor exiatiiig cotiililions of ignaitiiuje, btil the consequent limitation of their 
value should be iMsme iu mind more generally Lban m the ca«e at pitsent. 

45 regards ditfereutial eHminatian. the |HJtency of this factor has been 
tcci:igui^ed by iiftudentii of the race Iiintory of the Kosiem Mediterranean, and Von 
gives a tragic msUnca of the migratiou of liiia thousand UircaBsian 
famili^ UiU> Weatern Aaia near Islahiyeb in f y@0^ after the fall of Shamyh In 
I&IO about aeven fainilies in n wretched state of fever and disease were all tliat 
remained. A study of oaphalic indices and otlier physical clufmcters near lelahiyoli 
in ISSD and in 1915 woidd probably have revealed strddng ilifforencee ilue in IbiB 
case undoubtedly to diflereiitbl ehminaticiii. it uiuat reiuaiu an open question for 
the present whether homologruis factors may not iiave operated in the United 
States, leading either to the slmiimtiob, probably in iufanoy, of certain 
*Vleacendauts of immigranta who might liavu survived iu their original botneSp or to 
the irnmval of certain of Lbosa tleFcamkntJJ who might have heen eliinmated, alsis 
probably in iiifaiicyj, in thdr original homt^a 

At all sjventa it secui^; th-it even a cooiservutivo statement on Boas' lines j» 

conddi^mbly more tlmn iheeridmieojindtilies, baml oa it is on averages of sueli 
compks: mixtures Eiji those winch come under the heading of “Sicilians^ 
Boheiiiift«8p'* “Hebrews." and so on. We may tliuft, fur the pre^sent, retain mnw 
eonhdence tlmt such physical characters as cephalic form have Bome degree of 
perraniicncY, and it is Loped that tliia paper may help to strengtJien that view by 
giving grounds for a belief that certain without any intervening aocial or 

lingiiifilic lierrier for centuries, have apparently peraisted side by side in very 
marked loahioit in certain parta of Wales. 

The mktEon of a fair degree of pfirmonence of physical charBcters Ijos alreaiiy 
raccived some support frotu stiidiefi of heredity on modem linea, Huret^ has 

I Wuu LuflchaPi Roy. Anlknip. /Id 11, p. ^21. 
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brought forward reasomble evidence in favour of tho \now that oye colour is 
mherited acoordLng to the Mcndelian foshioo. Pr* Brownlee^ has worked out 
mathematical analyses of ^ome of Dr. Bediloa"^8 tables and has given some evidence 
for Che view that tho diatinctiDiis, eepecially in pigmentation, which Dr, Beddoe 
dreWj reprooent real clifferences, and that the dlatributions of these characters 
aroimg country folk in a settled district, without bars to iatcrmairiage such aa 
diftcrcnces of religion or speech, coiilorms very dfisely to that which would be the 
case if iaheritanee were accorditig to the Mendelian fommla, Mat-heumtical 
anolyms is bo dependent upon the piemisea whence one starts that it would be 
unwise to emphasize this type of evideucOt but it at Icfi$t does tend Ln some 
measure towards fitreugthenuig Mr. Hurst's view. It may be said that certoin 
component featutea of head form in many oases seeni to segregate more or less hi 
Meudelian fashion, but this is matter for a further invoBtigatioa j wo are on safer 
ground in wiying that the children of parents of differeat head form very 
frequently show a fairly oomplete resemblance to one or other parent, tliat 
head form is frequently inherited in a fairly pure fashion. 

It will be seon from the foregoing that we Imve alined at avoiding the dongera 
attending the averaging of quantities or chaiocterbtio^ which are not homologfn;^, 
but that, in this effort* we have come into contact with the most difficult probleni 
in ruee-unalyaes, namely that of strictly charactorizing the various lypea* Tliey 
have often been defined primarily aa regards cephalic index and pigmentotion^ and 
these and other choracten; to soma ertent linked- This linkage la a subject for 
conriderable inveatigatiem, but it U « jrritm unlikely that all the cimracters of aa 
indhdduEil are so linked that it Ia poosibla for a man to lie of "pure breed" throughout. 
Moreover the various breeds, be they never so clearly and completoly defined, are 
undoubtedly ditterentiaiions from a not-so-very-remote common ancestral stock; 
they may not be more tliau sub-varietica in the hiological sense. The proaumptiou 
is thus that intennediate types may lie eitlier the result of lutortnijctaie or tbe 
consequence of a atill imc^rapleted diffoTcntlatlou from ft cOHuagn ancetstry. Con- 
sideting, thoreforCt the grave inherent difficcdtlci$ ijf the mihject, it is our wisli to 
put eonchisionB forward viery tentatively and to etatc very frankly that methods of 
anthropological reEieajrch must long be based upon the principle of chousing the 
lesser cviL 

The dangers of the study of averages for selected districts have been set forth 
in such a way aa to show the small value of avetagT^ unless we are sare of the* for 
OUT purposes, elose homology of the mattors averaged—and, m deciding roue- 
charactoi^ai thatLomolc^ most be close Indeed, aa we are dealing with what, at their 
highost, are barolv varietal differenccil?, 

Anuther danger is, however* quite as great The dmtiic t selected may Include 
sae^^nri mm-homoiogous parts* Uiat ia parts whioh Iiavc populations of diffeamt 
tvpe and origin and hr^mulogics hete chiingc ci^'ntuniously with tho changing 
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cireuroistMictis of chmigiDfr periwla. Thuw two vilTagea which h0€?iii frtiiotly com- 
pj^rable now inflT have Leeu widely distinct in tinier past: one may have been a 
station on a pilgrira-wity iinJ the other an isolatetl hamlet ngriciiltuiiat^ ■ one 
may have been habitable before the foroKUi were cleared, the other not. 

It YihB frequently Jmppcnecl that ootintj Averages Lave been Riven* and 
reflection will dhow how multiple ibfj and ounglingH of environment within 

Sii[!h an aoHii may lie. CaitUganaliiFe includes a high lO^ioi-knd, oneie perhaps 
occupied by forest, a lower muorlaiid kept partiallY clear of treea by the westerly 
breezes, shepherds" bam let agriciiltural villages, market towns and hnaUy g^easide 
resorts. Tlie upper Twoorlande are remote from railways and even from reasonable 
Tfwljij tlie lower mOf^rliuids are full of tlie ratUxains and the nienuiriea of prolLiBtntic 
time, the seaside resorts hide a Htaall m-eMliaevai nucleus in the centre of a hoarding- 
hoiiae syateiD, which has hnt the most oasnal relation to tlio rurel populatiotL A 
general Btaienieati about anch a eouuty is therefore weahetied, as the divereitj of 
types maaaed together will doubtless not permit the adequate esprea^^ion of 
the dLstiiiguisliing features of the real oonstitnent elcmentfly And yet a quiet 
rural county like Cardiganshire is probably unusually homogeneonSp so the 
diffioultiiTs else whore will ofU?n Ise greater. In attempting to find a better way, 
however, w are faced with the same obstacles as before. We have difficulty 
in making reasonably sure of distinctive tjqjess of environment and it may be 
difllcnlt even after cAreful geograpbicral and otchimlogieal study to be assured of 
the homology of environment* 

On every gronml, therefore, we have rBason to deal with iudividuabi as far as 
posaiblei and to mbo avenigips only vetj' restminidly and for very carefully 
cunsiJer&i areas and groups. 

In our work we have had in mind the criticisms nrgffd by Flinders Petrie^ and 
by Ridge way* against physical anthropology* Both believe that type vnrifiB with 
environineot and cLreiimstaDce, and it would be interesting to go over the w hole 
diflcnssion point hy point were it sufficiently profitable, it seems, hi^wevrr, that 
Flinders Petrie baa in mind the method of as^tages as it has usually Ijeeu employed, 
and with strictiiTes upon tbo value of its concliiftiona wo must confess to some 
sympathy. At the same time we Fhould not vonture to lay so Ttiuch streea on the 
lm|xjrtance of migratiens in substituting one population for another as Polrie seems 
inclined io do. Indeed, our work, so far as it goes, seems to indicate a remaxkiLble 
persistence of type, a persistence so doBnite that^ wdtboitt the modem MendelLiu 
hv|HJtheses atiout heredity, tliere would lie difliciilty in accepting it as a fact. 
Kidgoways viewE do not help one to undetBLand such populations aa our Wdali 
onuM^ where a rural lUslriet may hii%re been estporting, and not iiupurting, men for 
centuries and may yet show very murked divcrfiiiles of type in a mixed popukdon 
for exphiiuing which no efleedve differunoes of cnviioument can be postnlubed* 

* nindtru W, Huiley lectuntr laOB^ J^ifAFtjp. /nrff., 
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The Ges^ebis of ttik 

It is a mattarnl rnmnioD romark among WelbfhTnen that imo can '■ tdl " a 
mmi from such and such a district any where, and audi r&iiiarkBare tnin in a greater 
degiee in Walea than in mofit parts of England, iar iL is certainly poflsibb to do a 
great deal of identiiioaUon without liaving recourse to diatinctbns of voice^ in¬ 
tonation or speechn Wo have repeatedly idenLiiied people at sight c<]niiug From 
Nevitau^tle Endyn, Handysi?ulp Tregaron, the ccwiJ valleys of Glaiuorgnn, the great 
cleft of Iferionethshire and ao on. There ia tlieiefore little doubt ilm.1 someth Lug 
like " local “ ?till survive in Wales, though it must not be expected that all, 
oven of the obi residents, will approach that type In any case. Further, these 
local typcc are very markedly contrasted ono with Mtuther,and, sa will Ise shown in 
tlie sef|ueh approximate to various race tjj)es iiieutiOcd by anttiropcjlc^giKts for 
Enroxw ami traced by arcliieolggista in ancient interments. Tliere ih thus a 
prosLimption tliat in Wales, as ii country companiLively little adected hj modem 
iiiovements of people save in certain well-marked districts, we find peraistiDg in 
vaiioua parta tyj}^ of mankind whiifse distinetiinm are nut transient and occidental 
but rathf^dote frotri n veiy remote past, and afaoidd be of usoin slucMating the 
IliJ^to^y of ^^ettlemcuL Tiiciilenrnlly it maybe remarked that if such distinct type# 
liersist, often side by Bide, in Woles, and if they have [jcj^isteii in some for 

htmclreds of years or even lougor periods, we have a case which is, to Bay the least, 
in moat marked Dgntrast with tbot of the immigranla into the United States of 
Atnetica as states] by There can be little doubt tliat, even in Welt's, local 

dhtinc^tluns are weakening fa«?t under the unifying in^uence of the railways and tlje 
levelling elTorta of the Boarrl of Education, and autlLti>{N:»Ingical reaeaitrh m the 
country thus represents an attempt to secure vanishing ilnta. Under the tiroum- 
stances an effort has been made to assure tlie retention of the data as well aa the 
tesults. The facta ooUected for each individual are registered UigeiJior on a can! 
which oilers a pernianetit record of many details, in the hope that they mav bo 
available for re-aualyfiiii,® if ttiat should be deemed deairablc io the future. 

It was decided to measun? anyone and everyone who was of purely Wchh 
descent so far as known, U> concerttmte upon the simpler folk, as the more leisured 
L'laasea are nearly everywhere very mbteil descent, and eapecially to avoid any 
tendency to select indiridunls for any imsop whatiioever. 

Perhaps there was at first some inclimition to accept ss inevitable the Dommon 
doctrine nf westward wave^ of migratTon of pe^rplcs each more or lees diapkoing 
previous ones, hut as it became evidcot that such a hipcitbesis was not in any kind 
of relation io the results attained, aavu in a vciy broad fashion and to a veiy' slight 
extent, it waa soon given up, and some years were s^ieut in the cellefstion aud 

^ lUwt F-I in. iWiVv Fitrm nf iff I York, 1912 . 

B Ww liij|3€ to be uLlw lo pl^ia i.Nipitjff uf jdi oiir cordit both in the Xaltcaml Lihmnr of 
Wilt-Ti at Alwrystuyth nud La the 4:pnciftiqnji at lh« Ecyal AnthrupolcgiL^I iDadtute in due 
i&unx* 
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[Uiftlyaia of data b&foie any thfioiy of distfibutioii waA foiiJiii, W^6, tbfirefors, 
safe Irom the ilaoger df boioig among thoue who find what they sat out tti find. A 
hTpotlwJsifl,^ "which opened up piisaibLiities of teiisoiiahle iatorpratation that have 
grown in several directions, wee developed only after five yeare of work, and aroae 
out of an endeavour to reconaferuct primitive CDnditions Ln a neighlxinrhood, with a 
view to appiecbtiug some archseological peculiarities uoticefl in geographioal sJaidy, 
The fact H tint this elae and another were found not beeanse they were 
imagined and then looked for, but becauao every poaBtble related line of inquiry 
was puTEued in t-be hope of obtaining new light. 

Tub Obsekvatioss Taken and OTUiin DEiAits of Metuod. 

The Committee of the British ABeodatitui on anthrojjomatric investigation in 
the British lalea issued its final report in IMS. when our work had already 
been organked for some time, Init we had the advantage of consulting Dr. A. C. 
Haddon before beginning the work in I90o, and we wore thua able to work to 
a conflidembJe extant on hnee suggested in that report. Our debt to Dr. Haddon 
for advice and cneotirageniBnt ia a very deep one, but we must claim full responsi¬ 
bility for any errors or ahortcominga in mebbod and in the selection of observ'ations 
bo lie taken. 

The Comniittee'a aehenn! la a very eihanstive ana, and is, of course, not by any 
means adapted to be carried oni on the large mimber of individualj. which must V>e 
studied for pnrposas of resoaTCli into race history. We have, therefore, gradually 
selected a number of points as follows for adults: 

^ame and address, 

Sex and agn 

Details of location and, if possible, family Instory of gnmdparents. 
r Mother’s aula.T 
L Father's side. J 

The family history is a matter of proud tradition in rural Walea, and we were 
thus able to gain useful inJonnation which helloed na to avoid putting recent 
immigrants or clmnoe inhabitants among the supposed settled and dd-eetabliahed 
population of any given neiglibourhood- Communications have improvEd ouly so 
very recently in rural Wales that in very many cases we found that the four 
grandparents of a villager belonged to a district of a few milea radius f dialect 
barriera and other factors have no doubt eontiibutod to this result. We have thus 
not come too lata to find traces at least of old-established and altooet untouched 
ixipulations, and we have ground for eipw;tarton that the dietributioufl noted may 
be of quite long standing. The iodividnals deacribed for a locality will be likely 
to be. oa it were, concentrated easences of that locality. As there has been nb 
movement of imiuigretion on a large ecale, save on the coalfield, for a Long time, a 

I Flflur*. H. J.," Welih Amtteology and AntbropolojiT,’’ Anh. Carnb., 1915, p 165. 
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typo formd to be charaeterieitic of a district is likely to bo an old-establiEhcd &iit, 
especially if anthropological aaaljiwa and local opinion agree, as they often do, 
When it la found possible to correlate these types with ancient types described 
from skeletons the presnmption of a long-oon turned persistence of a typo is greatly 
strengthened. 

Next to the above facts are noted some general characters for the observet^s 
guidance.— 

Skin, to be deecribed a.s pale, aaDow, dark, fresli, florid, with note on 
freckling. 

Eye, descril^ed according to Professor Martin’s " Atigcnfarbentafeln.’' Care 
is t a lc c T i to discriminate between blues and greys, and to soparato dark 
blue ftxnn the browns, Mr. C. C. Murst’s^ observations of eyes have been 
prominently before us for some yeara 

Hair t^nantity, scarce, mediam, abundant. 

Hair colour, black, dart brown, medium brown, light brown, fair, auburn, fair 
red, dark red. 

Face shape, long ovnl. broad oval, squarish, wedge-shaped. Notes on smooth¬ 
ness or fineness of feature. 

Shape of nose, niunbered from a chart aiiecially drawn ont 

thiu, medium, thick. * 

Ear, size and form, wLeUier lobule pteeent, and if so whether laterally Attached 
or not. 

Head contour. 

We have found such diaraotera as dark etin, glossy black hair, promiueut 
arched noao and so on of great interest in the oouree of the work. 

The following measurements are taken, all iu mfllunetres 

Head length, maximtuu glabeHsr-oocipital length. 

Head breadth (iQaximuiii)i. 

Eizygumatio breadth ^maximum between emreapouding points on opposite 
zygomatic arches). 

Eigoual breadlli (mnximnm between corresponding points on poeteiior angles 
of lower jaws). 

Anrlculo-naaal radius (to nasion). 

Auriculo-alvealor radius. 

Maximum head cimiinfeieuce. 

Standing height 

Length of atm, from point of fihanldor to tip of middle Anger. 

Length of leg, from top of upper edge of great trochanter. 

This is a Beleetiun found by experience to give data useful for diaorimmation 
among the Qfpes in the district studlml, and though it has not been found possible 

^ C. C-, ep. 
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tn cat oirt any of Uie? atove it shmdd be stated as a guide other wckrkci^ thiit the 
list is too long for in a really esteaded Esistvey, It ia tlifficoU tri get people to 
coeaent the takitig of many tletaila andp in our case, tho efToft has been 
extended tn approximately 2|5(K) indivicIuaJs. The liaitl records the nVwierver'B 
luitialf date nf qbffert^’auoii+ the place of olR^rvatioa^ and any dotajls of the family 
hintory of pigrnmitatifia the subject may lie able to give. 

It haa been our cnHioru for one of lie to take the family histruy and descriptiYe 
p«>Lnte while the other took the hoful meaeuremeutBp a helper fiometimoa takiiig the 
stature and limb Tnoamiramentai lu tw«i ilktricts Ofiii&iderahle help was recched 
from friemls, Rlr. LL T. Jones, IkSc, (at Tregaron)* and Mr. John Thomaa, B.Se. (,at 
T^a^leeh)^ but the luiSMiircmetiLH they UM^k alter getting mci^ftrienee with tis, ait^ 
registoreil in their names. Our friend, Mr. J. H. Shaxtiy, alao gave m conridenible 
help. 

The work was done frequently under diJBcult coiuiiticiifl, and it was spccLvUy 
necessary toavoiil unnPCf^Bsnrllv Rornplex iiiautiiaeats. TV o have therefore ftosigned 
and usefJ provideiJ with ruda which cjuld alide^ and the itiBtnimeiit was 

thuB used to take llie radial measinnenients as well fnt the othera. Tliere oati he no 
douht about the importance of these radiiJ ineaBurenionts^ and it is one of otir chief 
rcgrete that w'e hail to limit oiirsalveB to two, fi?wf Qutri^ <m ^n^hro^>oioffJ/^ 

refere, not without reasou, to the iliHioidty of getting these measurejiients 
satisfactorily dfme, 

Sjiace is left on the card for ocphalie iudoxg but ni^ statement os to '^race 
tjjie " nr any other iDfcrcntLal uiattor waa ailowwl, ua it was a fimdomeutal 
priuciple to try to avoid such forraw of argument in a oirclo m would have lieen 
involved, had cards kljclleU in that way been utiliKinl lor study in r^ioe analyses 
jind race character. Particular stress is laid upon the factfl that by our mcthoil n 
^wreon'a oliamcteriBtics were all permanently recorded on one and the same card, 
thus enabling ns to an sly be snd Tc-analyse indiviiinala aji wsill oa clmroctera, Alfio, 
having bhe family bbtHity in some degree, we were able to i>!iica a ciml in the 
district to which it belongeii iiy dcfteunt rather than by posaihly i;eini>oraiy Kojouni, 
Of eoui^ the value of tins precaution is not so gi^tas it might Vk; if family history 
were lietter known, but it is probably peniiiBsiblo to suppose that there wjia lees 
movement of jjopulation and Icaa intmTcgional mixtnrD in ntral Wslett two 
generations ago than ili^re liaa been siuca railw ays and educatLon became mip^rtmi t 
factors, Oiir endeavour was ta ineaffufO all adults not t^>o old to show the 
characJ^fa without dccadance. Xo Bolection was attempted, save that perscm.H with 
known foreigti blood were avoided, undefis it happened to be a case of people in tlie 
counties of England boitleiing Wales, and then the fact w'oa &|iecEally registefctl. 
Caaty? of ohvioun deficiency or deformity were of course avoided or rhiscarfleii The 
difficulty of getting aootmiU* meoauremeats of womeu under our ccmditioiua of work 
Ihls led to the number of women lotMisured being gotnewhat emails but probably less 


I .Yotw oW vu A raurtli Aditiou^ 1012, p. [l_ 
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ia knnwn of mcinl typo amoagBt wameu and it is hopo^l to 4 ludy this qnestiuu 
independently later. Tiie argumoats in the pregonli pnpor are from meABUienicnta of 
men lietween abcmt 19 imd 65 years oE age, save where tbs c^mi™ry ia atatciL 

The above jm|uidj.^ as tu family history are, we tliink^ a fairly new point 
in anthiopologica] work on tloa aeale; nioBt previous workers seem to have beeu 
satishe^l to take residents, ajid in uome eases little was ilone to avoid getting cimnca 
visitors inolnded. ThiB raisea tlio question of the ntiinlier» necessary for jnstifiabk 
ooneluflions, an+l we laave to point out here that Dr. Heddoo'a^ iSerieB for SontSi 
Wales included t>6 individimlfl^ Lhniigh he says that this periniLH, but scanty 
ioforences. Indeed, he says little more than chat the avamgo cephalic rndes is 7S. 
Prom more detailed observation of Ifi cas^ he mfera with less certainty a broad 
forehead, a small glabella, a somewhat low head, a sotnewhat short face, and a 
considerable lateral development of the zygoma. The total number m^i^ured for 
Soutli England (inclnditig Gloueeatershire) hy Dr. Rctldoe vi^ just under 550, 
together with a few cltissed aa edneated Englishmen without statement oE their 
place of origin or lesidonoe. The unmliera for the other disttiott* touched weera 
mostly c| Elite small It ie thus seen that the fonm of this priiidiJal nuthority neat 
an what seems a slender lijjsis, hot it Hliould he remembered that, in Dr* Beddoe's 
caae^ the measurements were hugely a aupplanient to an acute genoml ohservitLioiL 
of physical tj’pe, strangely accompanied* as hi& i^ioi^ks fi-equentlj shijw, by tnbap- 
prehensiun in matters of psychical inference. 


It ia in rafarenoe to the unalyBiB of obeetvations that emr methods havn 
liectouie moat differeutiatetl At firet, curves of cephalic Indicea and so forth were 
plotted in the aocejjted fashion, but it wob found that our ^iopulation was \xk} 
rnTTwl for this to have much real value. Sometimes the number of the long- 
hoo^lod people in u diairint ivob sufficieuL to give that cune a very distmel form, 
but, frequently, thure were fair dolicbocephak as well us ilark oueo, and a cun'e oE 
cephalic indict Ijccjune confused unless it were constructed for citheT fairs ot darks 
as the case might be. If, however, that were done, then the problem was to 
decide the limits of Eaimess or dorkii^, and the form of the curve depended ou 
the liiuita choaetL 

Thus there was grave risk of argumant in a circle, llie betseiling doi^er of 
anthiopometrical reaeorolL The dang^^r was increused by tlie fact that our methcwl 
of and^s at thut !iiue iieeeflsimted choice of hoimdarias for the distrieta taken; 
this pioved difficult and <larjgetouB, Biuce the determinatinn of liniim of areas 
|M>sses 5 fling ehoractetistic typC5 was one chief point at i^ue. 

(Gradually, therefore, in anht to avoid these dangers a plan was evolved of 
mapping people, individual by individual, on a large scale map. The intUviduals 
were designated by letteru selected according to the eQcomi^anying table, so that 


' Beddoc^ J*, littcn cf Sritmn^ 10^5^ p ^1. 
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nue oompodte nmi!k (le£it:ribet| sevenaJ imporUnt characters of the indiyidiia] 
mappod (Kga^ 1 anti 2 and Table 1, p 61.) 

L would thus represent a tall, roman uoaed, fair Mired, blue eyed adult 
matt of cephalio index between 81 ami 82. 

{b would repro&onl: a abort, black haireii, browa eyed, prognathoua person 
of cephalic index between 72 and 74. 

The aamber of penuutatiotia and combinations of which thia type of regiatm- 
don ia capable luakea it very iiaeful for deating with vary dnely graded fomie auch 
aa are human iudiFiduals in a civilized country. The individual was regiatered on 
a map otdy if all four grandparent came from one sufficiently reetricted area, say 
a radiirs of 12 to lo miles abouti seme eipot, and thus ihc numbers put on the maps 
were not very large, but each mark on the map meant a good Of coiirae it is 

difficult to choose exactly the right apot for entering the register on the map in 
many cases, and the registration marks must therefore be inteqireteil in a brood 
sense aa far as distrihutim) is concerned. 

It will be noticed that this methotl hm several advantages.—- 

(1) It peimita ua to study the distiibadon of any one physical eharaoter, 

“ Eomau noses; black hair, and so on. 

(2) It permits ns to study the coireladon of the selected charueter with others 

regie teredL 

(3) It refcaine the grouping of charactara la each iudividtia] and permits us to 
study individnale, 

(4) It in no way prejudges q^nestions of type aa would be the case if the 

mdividnale were simply registered according to ** types ** inferred from 
our work or from accepted anthropological theory. 

(5) If the maps are considered broadly there is likewise no prejudgmeut of 

the distribution questioii, but cure must be exerefaed to avoid narrow 
interpretations and sharp delimiUtions in this cenneotiom 

Our map regfeters, constructed as above, hare enabled us to verify facts of 
occurrence of local types aud^ from the study of the map. it has been posrible to 
turn back to the card correfiponding to each regietradon mark in a district, and thus 
to eompare afresh in all details taken the ’^•ariQus individuals studied in a district, 
with a ^ifiw to Borting cut the ^nmeua atmiiLs os far as possible^ In no case has 
there been seloction of mdividoals on any grounds save those uicntlonod here, viz,:— 

(n) Of ascertameJ parentage and ancestry aa for ag possible. 

(ft) Of mental healLh and of freedom from dcfotmiiy. 

( 1 ?) Of approach to mattirity and absence of senility. 

Out *4ocal types" are sredictl especially in relation to more or less oaturel 
regions so far as the life of people is concerned. We havo tried to avoid 
grouping together, for example^ hill shepherds and fisher folk, as would have been 
likely liad we accepted adinmistnitive unita Tho recognition of these smailer 
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natural diati'ictia or regions hsa inTolYetl prolonged and intensive geographical study, 
and we have applied thbnminlj to the countiea ol Cardigan ami McTioaeth, but 
our atiudies Iiave extended to other counties, aa will appear in the aeqnoL 

In theae two counties we are able to study moorlauda, deep valleya lietweeu 
bin ridges, coastal fringes, long linea of throngh-coTri m ii n i satinn, and many otlier 
oatiiriLl divisions of the eountryj and these two coundea ana in a veiy special sense 
the most Welsh of all^ so that we may expect to find lesw admiirturo of Engliali 
influence and types here. Camarvoushiie, in virtue of the relatione of its two 
chief towns and also of the existence of the great through-routca between the 
inoimtains, does not Beem to us to show the same ajiartness from English and 
other inflnenoes of compomti™ly recent date. 

We have d^Erega^de^l tho p<>htical boundsriea of tlie cotmtics in order to 
iliscuss districts which are vital uiiitsL Thus the boundaiy 1>etweeti Cardiganshire 
and its southern neighbours for a considerable distance ia the Biver Teifi* on which 
stand tlie little market towns of Uandyssul and Newcastle Emlyn* as iveU as 
smaller villages. Tlie boundary is doubtlesa a remimseence of the days when the 
valleys were almost uninliabitod liecauae they were filled with woodlauJ and man 
was living on the moorlands above. This will have to he discussfrl at a later stoge^ 
but it is painted ont here aa Bhowing that lines of Keparation at one period may be 
lines of intercourBe at another, and that it is obviously necess^ to avoid artifici- 
alitieB in assigning limits. Oor limits, tliaukH to the map registration method^ can 
be revised at any time if newer knowledge makes this desirable^ and this facility of 
revirion, we olaim^ is characteristic of aU our work. We fed that permanent record 
of actual facts for each iudividuah and treatment with a view to future revision at 
ever}' stage, ie the only way in which work such as ouiSp on vaniehiDg data very 
difficult to collect and Btill more dMcolt to claamfy, eau be workably organhseffi 

It expruBscs, further, the tentativeDeEs of all am- eouolujsions and our frank 
and unreserved admission of the diffionltieB of a aatisfaotory identificBtiaEi of types. 

Our tables are to be looksfl Ufiati aa extracts frem our cards, and the same 
individual may appear on more than one district-table U he belongs to some place 
which it is difficult to allocate to one district or another definitely. 

After ten yeora of work it has become po^hlo to describe a man broadly at 
sight and without his being aware of it. It has therefore been propose^] to 
supplement the present study of types by a much more extended Burvey of 
distributioDS, to go everywhere and fiU up obaervaticn earrla of all the men and all 
the woman seen in each vilhigo or liainlet Cards for tbia purpose lucludo about 
eighteen columns representing various combiuatioiis of cephalic index and 
pigmentatimiSv Each individual ia riGgi&tcre<.l aa S., M, or E oceuniing to whether 
the stature is short, medium or talL With this scheme it will not he iwsrible to 
ascertain a man's ancestry^ but the visiting of the villager at times when strangera 
arc not likely to ho about, oouple<l ^dth the fact of the large auml^ors taken, is a 
compensation. Our older method of accurate mei^nrement doss not lend itsell to 
distributioiial study in detail save with measurements carrioi^l ont universally hy a 
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Ifii^e statr of paid and trained workers. The new methud hm already proved its 
v&Lue, and its iesa]l^ ebccked by mefiaurements where necnasaiy and poaaitile> will 
be the subject of a fnrthor paper. The preset paper ia an eM^rt to oscertoui tjpea 
and certain of the broader facta of their difftribntiens, tiqiplementiiig tine by inquiries 
into geogtapbioal, historical and archowlDgical corinlations which help to give 
meaning to the difftrihutions noted. 

It will be convenient to have at i\m onlaet a gsnaral table showing cMiphalio 
index and pigmentation (Table 2, p. 52) of fldolt men measured,and a similar table 
of women (Table 3, p. 53)* We do not propose to diecnsft these ganeml tables in 
detail, bat think them nsefnl for showing freiiaenoies of such cbamctera as led 
hair, blaek bair^ long heada, eto., thus enabling us to judge by oompaiieon whether 
any of these ia specially noteworthy in a district Btudied In lietaiL The tables 
deal with 1852 men and 344 womt^m 

It will be nn tififl fl firstly that the women seem broader-headed thnn the men, 
as is best seen by pkning side by side the |>€ircentngeii of men and of women having 
cephalic indices of certaid values. 



Percentages, 


WurneuH 

Under 73 

3-7 

1-4 

73 to 73*9 ... ,,, 

1 

IT 

74 to 74-B „.| 

' ^ 

2-6 

75 to 75 9 . 1 

11-2 

7-3 

76 to 76“9 

12-3 

11-6 

77 to 77d) . 

13-2 

U« 

78 to 78*9 

12-7 

10-5 

79 to 79-9 .- 

13-2 

9-n 

80 kt 80'9 

9-8 

13-1 

81 to 8Xfl .. 

5-9 

11-6 

82 k) 82-9 

3-8 

1 — 

83 to 83-9 . 

3-7 

6-3 

84 and over ... 

1^ 

6-7 

Total number of cases 

1852 

’ 344 
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These figures smo rather striking and the diow euoh a regular 

gradation that the differeticea cannot be due to irregularities arising frtjm small 
nunibere. The larger percentage in each cose is underlined^ and the und4:^rliTiiQg is 
double if the ratiD la greater than 3! 2. It will he seen that the excess of men with 
indiceg under 76 i» conaiderahle (24'45 per cent, againat 13'03 per cent.), while that 
of women with indlceB above &01> ia equally striking (30^81 per cent Hgainst 
14'3ti per cent,)i This we do noL ascribe m the main to any diSerence of racial 
element*? on a huge scale between the two sexes. If there were a dilTerence, it 
would be fair to suppose that it hod arisen through the intennarrisge of newcomeiB 
with aboriginal women, though one could nob claim limb this would lead the 
present ^jopulation to show an older typo in its women. A slightly more marked 
inheritance of fundamental type in womon is a more or less accepted biological 
inference, and it is unqucstionc^l tlmt the fundamental typo in Sritaui is the 
narrow-headed one {in the main at all events). We therefore Lneline Tabher to the 
view that the ditlerenee, est>ecially in view of its regular gradation^ is principally 
a sex-difference^ It m of great importance to bear this differanee In mhid in 
observation wotlL 

The pigmentation diilerencea between the two ibexes should also be noted:— 



Pereentages. 

Mem 

WomaiL 

Hair light, eye brown 

3-5 

2-6 

Hair reih any eye *** 

7-1 

5-3 

Hair light, eye light (iucludizig all blues) 

1 205 

20^ 

Hair ilork^ eye light 

28-8 

1 

26-7 

ITuir dark (itiiilurJing blackeye dark «**| 

40‘1 

44-5 


We notice here chiefly that among women, dark eyes and dark hair are more 
often aaaoQiated together than is the case among men, there is a tendency to a 
more marked inheritance of pigmentation^ or a inori} complete inhcriUtnce of it^ 
perhajrfii, ^aiiong woinerL We have since found that Beddoe^ noticed this* 

li'he projiortion of men who have dark hair ami dark bmwn eyea and heml 
index oxer 80-9 la about 14'5 pet cent of aH the ^lark tnen, while the cocresi>andiiig 
percentage among women ia 34 almo^^t exactly. 

The proportion of men who have rlark hair and flark brown eyes and head 
index over 809 is about 40'6 per cent of nil the men with head index over SO'9, 


^ Boddw, J., Aniimpoloffiart ffutufy 191^ p- OS. 
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and the pro^rticn of nmn who have dark hair and eyas is about 40'1 per centu of 
the totfllj lA, the broad-beaded men do not incline to dark eolonring appreciably 
more, or lese, than those with longer head. In ^the eaae of the women the Siet 
peroantage is 491, the second 44^5. This meana that pigniontstion is Bomewbat 
more marked among the broader-beaded womem So far as could be ascertained^ 
the contiastB in measurements between the two sejtes were not dqe to any extent 
to differences m regards the places whore large numbers of men and of womenp 
reapeotivelji wero measured. The oonolasion is tliu^ almost meTitahle that there 
is an important sax-difference in the colooi and faead-fomi in theTVetab population^ 
and with this note we leave the snbjeot for a future discuasion in more detail 
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Tahlr 1.—iSohrme of LEnrRaa usso im SHmsTtiiUHf» LvDtvtnUAiii oK the Maps iTEREWtni. 
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if the Ophr^o^MeixiiuiLl it iiw»l being ttkul c^iie unil higher. 






























Noi*]!. — Tbe nnmberfl □sod to doEofco Eye Colour are tboKO nf Prof^.^t^or Martin'i Aii£eTifnrbi?ntafe)n. 
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Tabl£ 3.—Adult Womkn—Wales. 
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obtaii]^ wh«ti ths Opbrjo-Mniiina! IjCJigth m uBad- Probisblj one iilow ^ differeDce of nitbop itm thuii on& nBLt in iho cephalic inda^p tha 

1^giir£i4 if Uia Opliryo-Hnibiifii i6 uiad being tlint one nn\l bigbi^T. 
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U* Flzitre and Ti C. JAJiisSt—GtPffTx^yhitoi ^igtributtion of 


I^gB, 3-5. — ^Teiitative Interpretations of the Map Begistera (Figa. 1 and 2), 

The hgtires on these mape give the percentage of the local sample which 
belongs to a oertain gronp, 

A 

Those small tnape should be studied only in connection with Figs;. 1 ami 2. 


na. 3L—^KBCXSTAflEa CFF KAlI&Orir-&EA£i£B TTT^ [^h S-A 0? 

MA^ftsanrrc&d;). 

Th6 figures axti written Urge when tluf I-dgsJ ssmple U a ^ompAVatiF^ly 

large aafl. 
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H. J, JLOJits ASit T- 0. James,— ffVdj/rffjAifln/ JH^rdnUion of 



no. 6.—^piBEESTAOBs nr faie ttpes. 



Anfhrapi^o^icai in JVhlcA, 


S7 


OAiEUlUANBUlll^ 1 and 

Analifii£» (j/" ATmifumnmlf/t from P{i^}ilyni(fn Dialrwt. 

The Plynlyroon Mwrlandfl ^ isucb a chamcleristiu distriet ami the nes^ultw 
fi-om liiiA diAfcriet prefieiit nueh Interest that it seeiuB well to be;^ iiur aualy^ne^ 
here. 


Taat.k 4 —Plynlymon Moqiii*akt>. 

A tied t men, in older of ascendiitjr caphAlic indices. 
(l^U£tit on Fig. 1 encloead by broken line,) 
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H. J- FfiBUiiE T, C* Jam®. — (kofpytphkal DiU^~ihiiion nf 


In the above Imt :~ 

• indicates promment glabella and a lew, TBceding foreliead, aecompajaying 
rtronglj marked ocdpiit 

f indicates progDat1u§^. 

ynng,—Ifumbera 3 and 4 are brothei^ 

Xamberp 20 and 22 are brotiherft and are aona of nuinher IG. 

The mcltisicTfi of close relatiouj in tby above fashinn is not fotmd 
except in this t4ihlOp and is here excitsablcp os it is iu difficult to obtain 
mini hers of men on this qsarsely peopled m oorland. 

Thif country is in the main a portion of the Ingh plaLeaq which Lndndes a 
large part of the surface of Mid-Wales; at Pen Plynlytnnn Fawr it rises to 24G8 
feet, and the n?gion aliove 2000 fact is, as is usual in Wales^ eonaiderahly dissectedt 
with a glaciiLl einqne Ijeneath tha summit of the nionntalii. Elsewhere the countiy 
would be a rqllilig moorknd, with groat valleyit is true, if it wet^ not that, 
certain of its streams have lK?cn captured by the torrent draintiga nf its sharp 
western etlgp eight miles inland from the coast of Cardigan Bay, Tlicse captured 
streams make their way through tlie plateau edge in deep goigea with natumlly 
Wooded sides, and the conditions are therefore ?nch as to have hampered comm uni- 
cations very ctmsidembly before the valleys were cleared. ThL^ Ls all the more 
Important as the torrent^i have eaten their way back right into thr' heart of ihin 
tiii>arlaiid^ wliich is thus cut by deep gorgea Its western edge (aljaut lOOO feet) 
IS higher than the general level a little farther east (900 feet) and the slope down 
its edge h often very etcep until a lower pktean (nEmaUj &00-800 feet) m reached. 
Tills lower nr cfjKu^tnl plateau is a grmt feature of west anil Bauth-west WuIeb; it is 
much cut up by streams and it approachse the saa in cliffs ur hills„ isolated bv 
ilissection^ that are eftun 400 feat high, The high plateau and the coastal plat^ean 
are therefore somewhat distinct physically and the diflerenev of conditions and 
difficulties of iEitercoumiunieiition have made them x^ety' separate m a human seiiso 
fruiu aneient times ouw^arfls, 

Tlie upper platoiii lu the immeiiiidHe vicinity of Plyidymon ia almost dcTtstltqte 
uf roads, anil iiihshitaTits are a few shepherds who cultixTite a few of the more 
faVQiLred spota 'Ihere are at present great rtietubes of peat bogs, but it h 
prol table tliat miicb of the region was woodi^tl until Tudor tuneen though the uppf-r 
UilIsiiluH wouJfl usually be too wmil-^wept, where tlicy are not too high^ for 
tret’s. Tlie local stone iududes some second-rate grittf mui various miulstoiie.s. It 
is thus eviduut tlmt both from Uie point of view of physical circumetances (the 
email uinciqnt of lund free from uatuml wowiliwid save at great heights) and of tluit 
of materials for implements, the PlytiljTuon moorland was very inhoapitable for 
early man- U would seem to imvc been a rather iHulatetl refuge^ Ki\d to this day ii 
keeps itself separate from the life rmtaidet save for the vTniinty of the one ihrouidi- 
joadp ^ In lintiquity, while the people of the const plat^u woiilil peem to JtaxT had 


■Anlhro^xtoffiaal Typent in iVait-n, 


& good many flint injpkmiqutfi from the beaches (glacial lirift diiwa the Tridi Sea), 
the moorland folk, if we may judge ftotn a few collections from hut sites, ektsl 
out the few coast flints they procured w*ith many poor im^dements of local 
grit. A election of those has been colJeateil by Professor 0, T. Jones 
and Air. JL U, Sayce, on, an ancient hut rite near Llcchwcdd Mawr, PJynlymon, 
19.12; tliis is mentioned here by kind perinieaioii. TJie doscriptiDU tjf these grit 
objects as human implements is not u viuy assured one, but as a mini her of them 
was found on one uml the same hut site, it is fairly probabk'. 

On such a moorland it was diflicult to get iiieastnements of huge numbers of 
individuals. The persons cnumeiatieii trace their ancestry back on the moorJand 
so far as is known, and in some cases they uiv aide to trace it lack very' far along 
aovcnil interweaving lines, all within the muorlauiL 

The average cephalic indei for these 27 eases is about 7fl-l comjtnruil with 
about TS-O for 1852 adult Welsh men. This luwueaa of average is due in 
part to the small number of broad headH auft in part to the huger number of 
very long heads. The twt> ^jcople with really broad beads are very distinct ftom 
the reet and may be atmys; one almeat certainly is a stray, as will be explained 
later. Without them the average would be os low as 75*9. 

On the other band, as many as 9 out of the 27 have cephalic indicea not abtive 
7-1*0, that is 32 per cent., are extremely longheaded, for 74*0 on the bead la 72*5 on 
the skull The figures happen to be ibe same if we take 74*9 as oar limit, and we 
note that for our 1830 oasea from the whole of Wal»«, those w'itb indices that are 
less than 74*9 form only 13*3 per cent. (ngaiuBl 33*3 per cent. here). 

In order to foUow this up. tlie foots on our cards relating to men with indJoes 
below 73, oljaen'cd in any part of Wales, have lieeu tabulated. 
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They miuiUo' 46 in n of {ibout l^iSO mlult abaui; 2'40 per cetiL; 

23 of them are dart in luiir and 2 are red, 10 have more or lesa dark Imir hut 
light *iyeSj and 6 ™1y fair. 
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or the 23 ikrka, 4 belonjf ta the Plyiilymoii miiorliinil 9 more Leluog to 
ilB horrJera, tirnl one other is of mLseil aticetitry^ J^rtly from Plyiilymcm lrM>rdi^i^. In 
other wonts, E&boui imlf of thii who^o cniTiilter of dart iinrrow lieails (IMow 73 OJ.) 
are coimt^Usl with tlo^ Plvnlypnin diKtidcil, Amoiig the uort-thirk |ief>|4ep ihkji* 
helimp to Plyidyiiion it-sojf, while only 4 out of the 18 Iteloiig to Its IsTilery. Tjf 
these 4^ 2 heloog to Lkniilli^^ mid I Uj CEinio. lijid it is quite eerUiiu that the 
of fair-tTihL^ iniiiii^iiU Ims |>ei3eLfatwJ sU^lily up tint Boveni vjiJley 
towarclH the aborif^Dal frt&tncases of PlTiilyiiion, 

Tt lUBV l)G mAed for disr^uiifnoTs in a InUT section thnt n of the«t" narrnw-headc^l 
t}T>e 0 comc^ from the borclera of the t JenbighshiTe mor^rland; thoy all have more 
or lefts dark hair, biit 3 have light eyes and 2 have ikrk eyes. It. will be peeii 
hereartet that tluit mooirlaiid Lb another centre for aueient types, though m a leaser 
dffgiTO and of a morii timced character thaTi the ilynlyiiion a!id OaiidyBatil (p. inf.) 
districts. 

There is tliob i^hiiintaut reason Uk Bnp|>oee tijal, wlnitever the leason, the 
TlynlvTuun iiioorliLtid is a nest of extreiiie dollcliucepbaly, wliich usually goes with 
dark colouring. In the uiiK^t marked mstanced there ia a uoticeahle j>hitycep]ijily 
jLiid tlie luigeneas of the jneasureiueiiits ia uotoworthy ; it ia due to prouiLuenCA^ of 
Iwjth glabella and occipul, Ris cases of marked jilatyceplialy noksl here are a 
LCiiULtlei^ble justi6aith>n for this ittentification of a jieculLar type, nyanks to the 
kitichiebft of Dr, John P(s!d^^c and Dt, A, C, Hatldon we lui^ e had the iidvantage of 
getting cojiies id si idea aiiil plinUjgrjiphs of Weiahmeu froni Uie eolIecLioii of the 
fonnet+ In tins oolloctirm were pLittrjiits of Lwt> celebritiea nf forty or fifty yearn 
ago, one of whom wjlh {jbvionsly id tins tyjis, while the other jilso hiid tlin tyi^e hut 
witli eomv tTBCCK of what may ho CiillisI negroid clmiaoLi.^r i lmirof uii nnnanally t-lo^ 
curhuesa, progaiilhiam vory marked, aurl so cn). These jihotrtgraplis unro ahowTi to 
Kir dolin Ithya, Lu the lajjie tliat he might able to identify ihcm and tell iia to 
what dibtrict they luJotiged* He startlul ns Ity sajnitg not r^Eilj that they were 
brothers filiate TV, but that tliey Ixdongtal by birth ami aiicestry to l.he 

weak'ni aide iif Plynlyiium. Tlie existence of this typo is thBrefore tin ohauce of tho 
preaent day^ hut i± fcsitnre doulitless of some antiquity in the neighlHiurhoisI We 
shall venture to eull it fur the pur|N.jsers of furl her 4ii;gunjeut the varuflfi 

ikiid to describe il by reference tu Table 4^ Ni>. 1+ and the pholograpji^j illustrating 
him fPlate i* Ik 1b)* Before diacnbshfcg its homologies^ reference must lie miule 
to another feature id Hie tn.hli\ In tlie list of 27 cases there Jire 7 with iimre i>r 
less auhum or red luiir^ while one other k nt^cd down aa having a markedly 
nal beamL 25'0 jier ccnit.p that is, have red hair^ ami this occurrence of red hair 
iH 41 locally w^elPknoATii fact 4ibout thi^ nnsirlniiiL All save one of these \mve 
a ciqdialic index above 75» ami there Win k? little doubt not only that this type k 
somctliing quite distinct fmtii the one previously iliscusaeih Isit that it k altu> 
ftotiiething eluLnwtorktic of the district, 

Tlie peitient+jgoa of " Pketk^ {iucimliug auburn) in our tables are 7'3 for Wales 
(men), 5^3 for IVidea (wtPiut-n), T 4 fur CardigunHldre, 3^7 for Meriuncthahiio, 12 0 
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fm-OirfnhulhEiii.^hm-. 0 0 for Central Wnli^, 4^7 for I>(-iibigb and Flint, and 
T'O |i:>r Oittinrvob and Anglo^ey ftiien hi eath cjih*?)h The |>orwntjig^ (25'9) ia Uie? 
PlynljiLim rliKifiat b tiiua TBiy nmifitially liigh. It ’WMiild lie ilitfioDlb at pre^nt. to 
give an adequate eKplanaition ruf thxsrir hut aoiaething whieli may Ijo iuf>re than ti 
DQUjQdeiiee may Ikj Hiiggeated ht^re. After the obeervatioua Iml I jeon Uikeij and 
the above table drawn tipp one of ub in<iuired of an aiehaiolQgLst wlielhor theie 
might lie itny record or tntilition of the Gw^'Ildaid Cochi on Ma’ivdd^yy ft he Itful 
Kohlvi^ fjf Jfiitt ildwy) having tnhea refoge in tkw desolate moorland w^Len they 
vfcre diepem^l in Tudor times. The reply wem=i that tlim was a wolheHtuliliBlied fact 
known to fltnrlents of ItKsal history. T!ie Mawddwy brigands are kiumni to have 
been red, mul they may have left their physiciil inheritanoe in their place of 
refuge. 

Applying an analogical urgmuent frrjm iliig case, and bearing in iniud what 
Iwfcj been abouti the arehaKilogy of the diutriet^ we ate iticsliiied think llmfc 
the long-heJui(Hl dark tyiK!. wliicb is^as will lit* seen, ttie more prevalent type in 
Wales, is intermingled in this remote lefnge with survivors of some older type. 
The strong ili^vclopiaent of the gfabella and the low recoding forehead suggest in si 
way the Ne^nderthaloid types, hut Keitld is probably right lu eouclu<:ting blmt 
these are very distinct from the rent of hunianitj, perhaps even a disthiot 
spedes. 

One m*ticeB a IK^J 3 Kihfe far-oir resemblaaoo to the skulls from Ilrunn, Uartfonl, 
or Galley Hill. The mfsasurcrneuls of these iskiills wonkl he, perliu.jJS 3 not unlike 
those of our ftrst tnilividual (see Plynlymou liflt). 214 mnn length and 152 breadili. 
for example, may be takea, using AutlerHon'a' TneafluremontSp fui comsponding to 
alsmt 205 and 142 -m oa the akull 

The figures’*^ for the others are Brfmn 208,144, Tlatifordp 207, InO, Galley Hill. 
204, 14th Glidiy, 204, 138. T!ie measarements are not unlike those of the Gr^> 
Magnon type (203, IbO), hut the farehoail seems very ililferenc. 

One imagines that the Galley HiU mao, if restored, would show nearly as 
uiiic]i recjes^ion oV the brow aH do our PlynlyuiDU types. 

The Combo CftpeOe skulJ seams to appriDoch our tjp?^ as well. Most of tlieat% 
howev'er* ore 00 aucieut as to make any serious comparison iiic^fseiiianlp 

We unto that Green well and Eollceton* figure a akulJ with strong fin|ierctljaLry 
ridgee, mseding forehead, and long head ftom Langton Wold, but the mciisiirGnicnts 
aro mthot fitnalL The measurcnients for our Plynlymoii variety are only rarely 
approfitcbcd in Davb and Thumam's^ lists in the Crunia BriMnJiKn. Perhai^s the 
Uley skull is tbe nearest approach among thoiie Hgnre<i, but the forehead, though 

1 A., of J/am, 101^^ pp. iaT-150. 

^ Anrlecwa, J. H., ** Od tha BalfltiTif? Tbicknew of the Craokl Integimieiit^^,'* Johtr. 

/rtjf-t iSlOr F 

* Keith, A., Antiqvitif 0 / lOlBi sec p- iStli PF- 160-237^ and pp. 137-144 

* tSreenwelL, anil ItgllcaSuiit Briiuft 1877^ p, ^14. 

* J, Kj imd Thuraam, J-, fh-U^mtku^ 1060* plate 0. 
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«oatTacted and reoeding, m our typea, ia not at dl low. The chin ia fairly 

indicated^ its in cur but the Uley eIcuU doea not appear to ahow mrioh 

progDathlB&i^ Tlie akoll from Ledbury Hall (I)efh}Tshirc)t described by Hiiiley/ 
lias a geneml Ukeneaa to those of onrtypes^ but ita mem^iiTemonta are smidler. The 
Bortia akttll (203 by 150^ described by Huxleyis perhaps oearest to our type aud 
is aeolithic and TrislL Borlose* uoticea a large nutuht^r of caeea of “ luecistocephalouii 
dolichouephalciUJT platrcephaly from skuUu and from obser?utionB of modern types 
here and tliere, and suggests Irish examples^ but wo think our record h the lirst 
mention of a of tJiia type. 

TaBLE 6.“AKAL\ftIS OP MEASrTlEME?m, 


Uandyssul, IJaiifihangel-ar-Arth^ Llauwenog, Uan-y-hjtlieiv l^eucarreg. 
{The letters ou the map (Fig. 1) iin; enclosed by a brokaii ILue,) 


Nu. 

At'*. 

Mead 

length. 

Uejid 

breadth- 

ludei. 

Statunr^ 

Map bttar. 

1 

SO 

107 

143 

T2'6 

1670 


2 

m 

100 

139 

73*2 

leeo 

JT 

a 

i5 

301 

149 

74*1 

1745 

d 

4 

48 

203 

131 

74*3 

ITIU 

d 

A 

m 

1 im 

154 

[ 74*0 

1645 

d 

n 

41 

214 

159 

74-3 


Zi 

7 

53 

lOB 

148 

74-7 

1723 

D 


58 

200 

149 

74'5 

1620 

n 

B 

52 

200 

150 

750 

1G&> 

M 

IQ 

33 

300 

137 

75^1 

1655 


il 

42 

300 

15& 

75-2 

1765 


12 1 

35 

m 

14a 

75*2 

1700 

£ 

la 

ifi 

mi 

155 

TOO 

I64li 

r 

14 

21 

5^13 

154 

75 9 

1705 

£ 

15 

ei 

105 1 

, 148 

75-ft 

1643 

E 



a05 

154 

75 1 

1065 

£ 

17 1 

m 

1B5 

140 

75 7 

leao 

E 

18 

58 

200 

151 

75-5 

1790 

j 

10 

41 


159 

76-1 

ITflO 

/ 

£0 

10 1 

183 

14S 

767 

less 

/ 

31 1 

31 

202 

154 

76*2 

1720 

/ 

32 

55 

210 

181 

7a*a 

1785 

/ 


I Labig, 6 ^ and Huxley, T. H., rnkuime fifjmnnM 4 / ViUt^n&ia^ |k 114^ ami pp las-a. 
^ Borinse, "W. C.^ Dttitfwtu 9 / Irdond^ p 1(22. 

■ Tbii ineanfl ■ conditiuu of ^Ktrente nurnw'hasdod Jong-heodeditB&d combuuKl with iha 
of a low, receding brow; 
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yo. 

1 

Agv. 

FTrtfwl 

kngtli^ 

Bend 

l^readlilL 



M&[> letter. 


M 

1S3 

145 1 

70*7 

1566 

/ 

24 

20 

203 

150 

70-S 

1739 

/ 

2a 


1^ 

150 

76-5 

1670 

F 

se 

eo 

10B 

lo2 

76-8 

%mo 

/ 


30 

ISO 

160 

76-5 

17tN> 

T 

lis 

35 

l»7 

160 

76 1 

1670 

r 


jidiilt. 

103 

m 

76'7 

1715 

V 

.10 

50 

L95 

149 

76'4 

1870 

jf- 


5S 

3SXI 

155 

77-5 

1675 

A' 


01 

Ui7 

152 

T7-a 

1675 



44 

193 

153 

77"0 

1630 

JT 

14 

.19 

2oe 

150 

77-1 

HMfc 

£ 

15 

£2 

m 

155 

77-9 

1670 

0 

m 

47 

lOO 

155 

77-0 

1730 

G 

37 

40 

19T 

152 

I 77-2 

1650 

X- 

3B 

£3 

198 

150 

78-8 

1735 

li 

3f» 

21 

m 

155 

78-3 

1775 

k 

4IJ 

4B 

m 

14S 

78*7 

1675 

k 

41 

ao 

193 

151 

78-3 

1665 

k 

4i 

£4 

103 

153 

7&'3 

1710 

If 

4^ 

iO 

20& 

101 

70-6 

1660 

V 

44 

22 

£01 

m 

70-6 

1705 

J 

44i 

10 

194 

L54 

79-4 

1725 

J 

40 

1 

192 

153 

70-7 

, 1675 

/ 

47 ' 

’ £8 

ikl 

laO 

799 

1725 

J 

40 

€3 

► im 

Ul 

70'3 

161^1 

J 

4U 

26 

m 

150 

79-1 

1755 

J 

50 

30 

191 

133 

eo-0 

1740 

K 

Jil 

5fi 

203 

1 163 

B0^3 

1665 

a: 


25 

180 

1 152 

m-4 

1780 

J ^ 

53 

37 

\ 212 

in 

80^7 

17iKJ 


54 

10 

103 

157 

81-3 

1615 

i 

55 

1 

10 

165 

151 

81-6 

1 ITIO 

i 

Mt 

43 

IJ^ 

1113 

1 82-3 

1715 

m 

57 

44 

13S 

I5« 

! 830 

1635 

ft 


21 

toi 

152 

84^0 

1710 

fi 


At nti eoilj iitage in ouif work wc flaw that the IJandjARul ilistrict (Soiitlu 
Cardiganshire) poaaessc*! numbers of tUrk doiichocephala. A conversation with a 
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local hatter in tlie aniall marketi-towu btoiighl; oat the huil that special shatter have 
tu be onJered ht^uw of the projecting occipat very comiuon in the diatrioL 
5S adult inon i^'ho trace back iheit anceatiy' od both aides m the oeighbourhood of 
Llandy&sul and Llanwenog are enamonited. Their atatiire aod head leugtbe and 
breadthiip and letters denulhig their colonriDg, are given in the accojnpanying tahlor 
o^Etracted from oor carda giving detailed information about eachn It may Ijo well 
to repeat that the numbej- of pereona meafiuroiL liere uineh Ifiv^i than 58, was 
innoh above 100 in fact, hut 5S was the number of "" cuncentrateil flam pies,** ij^, of 
people who belong entirely to this cUstiict by aiicestiy two generaLiisuK back at least. 

Of Lhe^^ it will Ije notici^l that are liLiLinetly linrk, wdiiie 14 have more or 
less dark liair hut light eyos. Only 2 mediiim to broad headed men are pure fair^ 
5 luLVe the anomalous Coininnatiioii of light hair and dark eyes, four are red. 

Tlie great wuircity of fair t)"i?eB is the most noteworthy ftiot. The next is that ^4 
of the alHive-iiiimtioae<l and M of tha 14 have head indices Ijelow 7G, muy 
be said to he difltinctly doliohoceplialLc^ for 70 on the hend is 77'5 on the sktill,^ 
IJandj^ssnl, etc^ is thus distmctly a region for dark daliehoeephalfl. 

(Jomparing the table with tiiat for Plynlyiuon, we note thai here only 2 out 
of 58 liave mihoes below 74^ wherejts in the Plynlymon useic the nnml^er wa=i 7 mat 
of 27. In the Lkndyasul ease the projection of the gbt)ella iva^ not very 
noticeable, neither was platycephaly at aU marked. The Plynhmon variety ja thua 
Men to be a type slighUy ditferent from that characterifltic of Llaudy&aul, 

The following of the cases of dark men on imr table will be useful:— 


Cephalic iudex. 

1 Uead length. 

72^739 

J97 

73-730 

— 

7Jr-74'0 

201, 203, 208 

75-75^ 

209. 206. 108, 204. 203 

76-76-9 

193, 302, 210, 193, 203. 198, 209 

77-77-9 

197.195.206,200 

78-7H-0 . 

198,198, 188, 193 

79-79-9 

19S, 201 

80^9 

189, 212 (an abnoriually IttTge hood in evei^ wayj 

81-81-9 

193. 185 

uLove 82 

188, 181, 198 


* Having'Atudiefl articlfv ^ tka the EoLitLVti Thickaom of tbv CVaDioJ 

iiieats ” (^ourfl, AniAn/p, JOil), \k 272), tl^mk tin ilbwancc of 1 *5 ia jniffij^iaat when 
conipAiiQg the bKultli index fot the HkiiU with that for (he liiing head, nsing the gliWIIo- 
aiaximiii length In bath cnees. 
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A elmracterifitic group is that vrith cephalic indices 74-7n'9* Of the 8 only 
1 has a head length bekw 200 mw., whereas a uieasureraent ii1»ve 200 mm. 
becomes eiecpltonal once the limit 77 is passed. The average of tlie 8 cases ia 204, 
and a beatl of such length owes that letigih prolNihly mamly to the siae of the 
occipiUil projection. One maj- contrast, this with the average length of 20B for the 
4 extreme thdiuhoceplialfl with flat heads and pitiniinent glabellm in the Plynlyimm 
region. 

The radial measurements showwl that prognathiHin was frequent bnt not 
geuGfial. 

The average statnte for these eight charooteriatic oasei ia aiwut 1695-1700 
into.. tJiM is alsjut average (just under 5 feet 7 inchea j. 

Among other facts from the cards we note the straightness of the nose, and 
a teniloucy towards awailhioess of complexion. 

We therofore dcflcribc a LlandTPSul variety with head length approifmating 
to 2W, head breadth to 153, h^ia^l indoi to 75, statuie about 1695 ram. Glabella 
not prominent, occiput well marked, nowi straight, complexioiQ inclined to 
Bwartliiness. 

Tlioee in our table who are not pure dark ore probably in several cases merely 
modifisfl through partial loss of eye pigment. Two of the reddish fair types have 
ntpiline noseo. and may perhops he eomiiared with certain Merionethshire types 
(e, in/). 

Tlic percentoge ol red-haired meu is 6-9, which is just below an average value 
and does not coil for special eomment. We note, however, that their cephalic 
indices are all alwve 76. The reals in tho riyulymon distrust were aU above 75, 
save one. 

fiolleHtoni States that on antiquary viewing Canon GreenwelL’e aeries of skulla 
would note that they could be aeparated into two groups, lliat made up of skiiUis 
from Kronn) Age sepultures would show botli doUnhocephalic and brachycaphalic 
iikulls, the latter lielongtng to men of more powerful build than the fortuer, 
Tliat made up of skulb from StoEB Ago sepultures would Ethow only dolicho* 
cephalic skralls. On p. 630 lie eays tlial Tucilua (Agrioola XI.) speaks of the 
Silures aa dark, ojid he adds that the modern black-hairetl type of the west is 
fihortoT in atature. feebler in development, and longer in skull form than the 
lighter hoireil and lighter complexioned variety. Rollestou tljerefore speaks of 
the longer skuliB found w ith shoiter sd(eletons. but in the long barrows and to the 
excluBion of bracbycepbalic forma, as belonging to this Silurian type. 7ti this 
statement Rolleatou was confirming the BUggcstioiifl made long before by Proftaaor 
Daniel Wilwn, This view, here? summarized from fioUestou, is now olinost 
universally accepted. 

Our work secrue to support the apprcixiroatiun of tho ** Stone Age people " and 
the ancient and modem Silurea of South Wales, as well as the other groups of 


^ GrwnwcH, W., sud Buhmitaii, (t., fSnWt* Itufrou*, 1877, jeaST. 
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dsik dolicbocephAls fotind in varioiiB pnrte of Wales, which is genej^Uy accepted, 
and we think it poeeible to go farther and to Icam something of the footora wliich 
have promoted sdjTival of thie type In certain districts. 

Semoteness and inhospitable character of the aoimtry axe not snliicient to 
account for survival groupsi They may be sufficient to aecotmt for stuvivala of 
this type, Lnternungled with one or mure Bven older ones, on the Plynlymon moor- 
land; but the Llandyssul and Llaaybyther coiintty, though admittedly " far west," 
ia by no means so remote or so inhospitable aa to be noteworthy in that respect. 
On further analyses of our cards wc found another centre cf thia ancient type lo 
the valleys cutting the landward edges of the moorland hills known as Mynydd 
Himethog in West l>enhighsfaire. 


Table 7—Tue Pkstuighjshihe UpLisfD (Latoward Edoeb}. 


if<iL 

Age. 

Head 

length. 

Hud 

briiadth. 

Index. 

Stature. 

ftfap 

letter. 

1 

3B 

207 

144 

09-0 

1680 

A 

% 

sdTilt 

500 

I4l9 

71-0 

laoo 

A 

z 

47 

m 

141 

71’0 

1770 

a 

4 

ad alt 


IfiS 

1 7S-7 

1930 

■ a 


Ekdult 

m 

145 

7£'8 

jTsa 

a 

e 

24 

1 m 

143 

73-3 

1030 

1 5 

7 

adult 

m 

149 

74^1 

15BD 

d 

S 

bZ 

190 

141 

74'S 

1670 

d 

& 

adult 

198 

147 

74^3 

1670 

D 

ID 

30 

IBO 

147 

75^0 

1665 

e 

11 

la 

£01 

151 

75-1 

1770 


IS 

adult; 

lae 

140 

7S'3 

1670 

E 

13 

S7 

199 

150 

76-4 

1610 

r 

14 


iBii 

147 

75^4 

1685 

E 

1& 

Adah 

S04 

1&4 

75-5 

1775 

X 

M 1 


190 

148 I 

75*5 

1505 

E 

37 

adult 

190 

151 

T5'9 

1615 

E 

la 

3tl 

SD4 

155 

TOO 

1670 

F 

19 

fldtdi 

19S 1 

146 

70^1 

1650 

f 

SO 

£4 

to? 

150 

TOM 

1760 

/ 

Si 

S4 

sol 

164 

76-e 

1700 

/ 

S2 

38 

195 

150 

76-0 

1740 

/ 

S3 

odidc 

m 

153 

T3'9 

1680 1 

/ 

S4 1 

SI 

194 

148 

76’3 

1635 

r 

i£B 

4S 

EDO 

154 

77-0 

nao 

£ 

sa 

46 

las 

14S ' 

n 1 
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Na, 


Hcfifl 

tEUjfUl, 

Euatl 

btwltb. 

1 

ImdaT. 

1 

1 

1 Btaturt. 

1 

Map 

latter. 

»7 

adult 

IQT 

162 

77-a 

1630 

' G 


38 

108 

163 

77*3 

im^ 

1 ^ 

to 

41 

103 

140 

77 3 

17^5 

0 

30 

oilull 

206 

160 

77-6 

1745 

4r 

31 

20 

193 

ISO 

77*7 

1026 

G 

3S 

24 

104 

ISl 

77^8 

1790 


33 

adult 

100 

m 

77-9 

1740 

jr 

34 

(i3 

101 

HO 

70'0 

1 1790 

r 

3o 

adult 

m 

140 

7S-4 

1300 

U 

36 

40 

187 

147 

70-6 

I6»:i 

A 

3T 

m 

102 

151 

78*6 

1060 

H 

36 

adult 

103 

m 

70*7 

1020 

1/ 

30 

25 

100 

160 

70*0 

1710 

h 

40 

1 Brfiult 

100 

190 

70-B 

1600 

h 

41 

1 idult 

104 

193 

70*0 

1679 

1 

4^ 

47 

- 103 

163 

79*3 

mo 

J 

43 

30 

189 

190 

70*4 

1079 

J 

44 

4D 

180 

i ISO 

70'4 

1610 
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Tliis coll(?cticm nf nrt.j-on€ adplt Jnen with ancestry eutii^ly on Myriydd 
HiraeLlio^ and ita vfllleya» Jinii not at all in tlia T/j.k of Clwyd, is interesting in 
itH refidiiblaucea to and email ililTemncee from tbe rGRulta gatlioted in the 
Llimdyafiul and Lknybyther (iiatrict and in the Plynlymon region. 
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TfiesH three districts are itiiw ilistiuctjy linker iJiari tlie »tveraj<e in culDuriiig, 
■tlic proportion of fair types Imuijj clisliuctly low. The averugo of ceplialic iotliees 
it ktw«' in each of tliesa districts than it is for iha ulwle country, ami tMfl is due 
to the marked preduniiniuice of the dcjlichocephalic types. The average for the 
Detibiglwhira moor lands would l>e lower if one omitted nn obvious stray. No. 51, 
a feddiaired man with indej: In the Llanclyssul uiSi.%again, one could reduce 

the average hy omitting the rather istdate^l types Xns. 5ft, 57 and 58, with indices 
82-:h rtud 84‘U respectively. In the Plynlyuioii (itiso Xoa. 26 and 27 are 
iftolatcil tj-pes with indieea fi2-r and (ii-O roapecUvely. Tlic mote distinotly broad 
lieadij are thus separated oft from the geneml mass of the population iu each case, 
and nmong the latter even mwleratalj’ brontl heads are uuuomiuun. 

The Deiibiglishire moorland is interestingly like tlie Plynljinon regiou in 
Ijaving a good imuiber of iieoplc with cephalic indices below 7;l. Jive among 
ol is 9-8 per <«iit. as against 4 among 27. or 14 8 jwr cent, in Plynlymon tlistricL 
The eorresjiomliiig poreentage for the whole uf Wales Is 2 7ii 'jier cent. Tlie 
Uenhighshire individuals, liovrever, do not show the marked phityceplmly which 
was so notable at Piyuljinoii, and I he glal>elia is not ho prominent among them. 
In Dcnlnghahire we may thus say tliat the ].tobab1e paleolithic admixture is leas 
mai-kcnl iliau it is on the Pljuijuion inoorlamL The DpubigLBhire men, again, do 
Lot show the couHtanoy of high head length that was noted e«iH5cialIy among il,e 
<krk moil with indioea 74 and 75 at LktidyssuL The majority in the Denbigh- 
Hliire cose, q-ari from tluise with indices below 73, have the head length below 200 , 

The lowtat index ujaMmi*ajiying light colcmriug is 75-3 in the Ikjnbjghshire 
<ai3e, and the narrowest-headed red has an index of 76*3. These two chanicter- 
isties do not appear to hove any (JorTclation with the mare decidedly doliehocephriliu 
diameter, a conclusion which we think has some importance both in connection 
with the deftoition of the fair types aiifl in conueetion with the study of red liaii 
and its inheritance. Iu tlie Plyidymon casu ail anve one of the red heads iiove 
indices above 75, and at Lkudyssnl the narrowest-headed red fiaa the index 
of 76" I. 


t)u the whole the Denbigh moorland must he set down as a centre for 
tieoltlliic stock, and lien; again extreme lemotenese from "Englbli" pressure 
uiiiuot be piistidated. 

We have also aacsi tnined beyond doubt that, as is generally accepted, a closelv 
allied variety is common in the older estabhalied popnktiom; (Silurea) of the co^I 
valleys .if Glamoi^pin ami iloumoiitli, tbnagh we have intentionaUv avoided 
a “measurement campaign" in these distticta. as it is so difficult to'get useful 
dohiiU of family history in such an indualmlizeJ impubtion. We have chosen 
a few individuiils from the coal valleys of tfeae southern counties as illiiatrjrting 
the type, and we give the following dclaik We would emphasize the fact tliat 
Jiere alone has there lieen aeleotion of types to be mcosnied ;_ 
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We think that, were it pracdeable to takf^ b-i-ge BerieB of iiseiuioreiaeiJLa of 
truly iudigeuous types, tliay would be found nppioacti tije above exatupW 
closely. The Uut, it Bbotild lie nuted, Was a nuui of su^>ef-iinrTnaI ability uiid 
measnreiocnta. 

[f an fi:ttendi^il Beriea from the G'lttimirjanRhii'e and MonmoutliBhiie uouk 
valleys were compared witli the TJandyssnl and the lletibl[^hshire serieii, it woulil 
probably be found tijat the men in the (orinor were rather shorter, of somewhat 
siurartlier facial contonr, and, in healthy surreimdiu^, of fresher colour than those- 
in tiie latter. 

The men in thfisa three ilistricts of the HiiaetJiujf (Denbigliahiro), Llaiidysaul- 
Uanybythar, and tiie Coal Valleys we thereEoto claim to show as a }iredomuiant 
type, the 1 od|! head with dark oolouriug ami moderate atatury. How far thhi mav 
he ckituetl to be u local tjyie will be judged bettor after iiiifpection of our tables, 
for Ardudwy, the Bala cleft. New Quay. Llanidloes, etc. 

Tlio fact of the survival of ancient typea in aiiecial uumbere in l!n;se 
ilistriets long Tanuiined a pints!] e to ns, os they are by no means the remotest 
isarts of Wales, neither oan they lie said to be " furthest west." Tiie theory of 
liisplacemeui under wcatwurd presBore having Iteen Bst aaide, anotlier hTpothesiB- 
developeil in unsuspected fashion through aimtbcv geograpbicaJ in quin- which, 
may lie mentioned briefly,* 

The txmndary between Cardiganshire and Carmortbenshire for some distance 
is the Eiver Teifi.a streng, bwi/l river, with a deep trench^like valley in the viemity 
of IJandyaaul. To north and to aouth are wide-spreading uplands which the 
river dividea. They are now sparsely peopled, and the population is gathered 
ill hamlets and a few villagca near the river-bridgns or along the rivereide road 
and its jnnctionfl with roads from tributary valleys. It thus liappaus that some 
nggi'egationfl of population, especially those around bridgeheads, are partiv in one 
raunty (Cardiganflliire to the north of the riv-^rjand partly in another (Cmiuarthen-^ 
shire to the souLL of the rivei), am;) the arrangemont is manifestly inconvenient 
for modem ftiliuLiiiBtration. 

The hoimilaty is a very old one, and we get a hint of its meauhig in the 
stories, which state tliat Ceredig, one of the sons of CiinedJa, probably lietween. 

® Flflure^ H. April, 
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the sixth and the eighth Gentuiies, overran the caiintT7 flii far eouili aa the Teifi 
valley and foimded the kingdom of Ceredigioap while, later on* hiB descendaute 
further oveiTan the country between tha Teifi and the Towy (Xoith Carmarthen’- 
shire). 

The anggostiou here is that the Teifi ^-uUoy wns an to he oroiiaed, 

whores nowadaya it would he a line of penetration and of communication. The 
prime factor of thb difference is probably that, before man interfered, the vulley 
aides were forested while the valley bottuoi wua a mixture of woodland and swamp^ 
save where it was roclsy with a roaring torrent In the woodland, aleOp would 
roam the wolf and boar. TJie uplnndp on the other hand, would Inb kept bare of 
trees by the free cour&a of the soa-winde over it 

The uplands north and north-west of the Teifi* and also the upland to the 
south of the Teifi, would thus hn^u femiod fairly natural and distinct units in 
early times, before man was sufficiently equipped to attack and destroy the damp 
woodland and its wild beasts. 

This view is supported by the fact that the nplands what are 

certainly ridge ways (ancient trackfl), with hut aitoSp tumuli, standing stones, earth * 
works and other evidencea of their former value and importance. The earthworks 
in many cases are seen to have stood ont on promontories overlooking and project¬ 
ing into the vaUey woodland, Dinas Cerddin above LlanctyssuL 

Other 8up£iort for thia \dew ie also available 

1- There are other cases of river houndaTies which may uot suit modem 
convenience but are retained as a heritage, f.y.p the Conway between 
Camarv'onshire and Deubighshire, and the Wye as a Ijoundary of 
Eadnorshirc. 

2. Old administrati™ diviaions ofteii take their names from what are now 
relatively unimportant farms, earthworks, etc** on riie upland^ <r.y^ the 
hundred of Sfoeddyn in South Cardiganshire and Kittwr in South 
Glamorganshire. 

y. The divisioiifl of old parishes* the aites of old |HLrish churches, and nmny 
other hiotfl help to emphasise the former importance of the njdand 
plateau tw ^juinst tho valley, in Woles. 

Tine general conclusion, then, is that whereas in mcxlem times man occupies 
tbu valleys* drains and cultivates them, and makes them his lines of communi- 
catxon, building his villages, tovrns and cities at their nodes, in onoieut times they 
were liarricra. Eapkecially was this the case in the dajm wlicn he still had only 
stone, wood aud botie toolsL He was ill-eqnip£}cd to cope with the wolf-hamited 
woodland and the ague-infestsd swamp, and was thus restricted to the uplands tor 
his se t tier lie nba, A map of the distribution of population m South Britain in the 
Stone Age would thus? be very nearly the converse of a eorre$jjaiiding map for thfi 
present rlay. Then, i^peaking broadly, the iKipnlatlon, save for the coastal fringe, 

TOt, 3tLVl. D 
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woiild ill large tMWt above the 400 or the flOO feet coatoui line at least; now 
tbe groat majority of people live at a lower level A i-ery aimilar UypotheHia haa 
been workeil out by E. Kifcsoti Clark,‘ as we have since learned, and of course it: 
underlies a great deal that has been written elaewUere, 

The hypothesis needed to be developetl one step farther before it lioeame 
roativ valuable in eounection with the atudy of distributioii of human tj'pes, and 
helped to show why the uplands specially disousaod above were the characteirifitie 
neats of the'ancient stocka. 

The Welsh uplands show ooiiBiderabh) natural diflerences. In Montgomery* 
shire, for exaniple, the whole valley system, and witli this the upiter limit of 
shelter, is higher than it is near the sea Moreover, the sea winds and their salt 
have loss power than on the coostiil plateamt. For these reasotis the natural tree- 
limit tends to be higher Lnland, and the primevallj open country would thus be 
very cold and bleak, esiiecially consi d eruig ita distauee from the tompering 
inliuences of the sea in autumn and winter. On many |)artB, however, the wood* 
land must have been a fairly ofjen one;. 

The inland plateaux in Wales, for the most part, had another disadvantage 
in ancient times. Wales is largely built of grits and, shales of FaUcosoic age 
which ate most difficult to chip, and also do not easily grind down into aharp- 
edged forms. Do the other Irand, the sea beaches of Wales poBsesa accumulationa 
of fliut sorted out, with many other foreign pebbles, from boulder clay brought 
into the IrisJi Sea and Cardigan Bay by the great Ice-aheeta which tmveUod south- 
wnnl down the Irish Sea in the Ice Age. Indeed, the evUtenec of enormoiiB 
i|uantities of theee matcriala along tlie tuodern shores of Carfiigau Bay hints 
strongly that there was once a largo stretoh of houlder-olay land, perhaps what 
would bo ealLed m Welsh a “ niorfir/' in what is now Cardigan Bay. That it lasted 
on mu> human times is lorthcr hinted by the n-ell-known legend of the " Cantraf- 
y-Gwflolod" or “Ijowland Himdrsd,” elaborated by Thomas Love Peacock in 
The Mi^ortun/s of ElpfdiL Still further, the beauhea, estnaries and pools of the 
lowland afforded food supplies of considaiable value, perhaps especially in 
winter. 

We thus 3 sa that the uplands near tho coast of Wales were on the whole 
far more favourable loeationfi for, let iifl say. Stone Ago mflii tbaji were those 
farther inland, Tliedx mcHlerate elevation, their freedom from dense wotullond, 
their Bint and food anpplies on the beaches and in the low river-reswhea and 
estuaries, all contributed to their value. The const also afforded a Hue of inter- 
cammunication, perhaps permitting aneh apreadiug of iiuplementa and materia] as 
would account, for example, for our finding a (ground) atomj axe made of rock 
ueemring ot or near St. Ilavid’e Head (Doleritic rock) at a place near Tat rad 
Meurig in -forth Cardiganshire. 

‘ CUrk, E. EStflon. “ A Piriuitoric Iteute in Yortaliire,” /Vue, Hoit. AiUiijuana Lotiilcr)i, 
1911, 3 a, iiiii, 3t«l. 
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It is beyond ouj' preiseiit province to diBcusB whetker fine chipping of flint 
and stone grinduig are etpmlly old, or whether the former is the older in this 
country; but ifc may ba out thjit the ability to grind implemante down 

carried with it the peaeibility of population settling in greater nuiul>erE4 on the 
ancient hart] rocks of tlie Border (Breiddcn, Comdonp Long Mountain^ Longmyiul), 
The general coiidnsion* thus far, is that tlio ancient populiitbn wm mast 
concenLmfccd on the mor^r extensivo nplands near the ooaaL Now this iuedndes 
the npUntIa near the varions locadcns of tho Burfcdval gran pc already mentioned 

(Fig. 6). 

1. Between the remarkable valleys of Glamorgaushire and Monnuiiuth- 

shire rnii lines of moorland rising, it is true, to Eonsidemblo heights 
(l?iOO and 1900 feet in some casesJ, but for the incK&t Hbpiug ann- 
wmd anil seaward, and thus wanncfd and kept fairly clear of ireeSn 
Mynydd Morgani and Mynydd Gclligaer may T^e mentioned specially. 
In each case there seams ample evidence of early importance of the 
moorliind, and of a valley ward shift of the populatioii^ 

2- Between Teifi anti Towy is the upland^ deeply scnmecl by river gorges^ 
which rises into the I’reEcely Hills and goes nat seawards to St Dayid's 
Head. It b mostly at a moderate height Here again arc abundant 
traces of prehistoric importance. 

3. South Cardigauahire h a most characteristic coastal upland witli tlie same 

evidences of upland life, 

4. Behiod Abeiy^stwyth are characteristic fragrueDts of tho coastal plateau 

projecting like lingers from the higher plateau inlEuid (Plynlyinou distriol) 
and ptTfl$esaing ridge ways, earth works, etc., eto 

5. The Hiraethog district of Deobighahiie shows the same characteristics as 

the above, save that its slope down to the sea is of course northwnjtL 

It will now be perceived that the argument may be caTxiei! n step farther* 
We elflim that tbs exiatenoe of neolUhlD survivalfl in considemhlc nutnberB m 
these distrietB is due to the peiaistenee of these types near their early and natuml 
locations, and to their valleyward movement from snoh locationB. lu other words, 
we okim the hypothesis of long peiraistence or resurgunce, altncrat, if not quite, 
m m the moat valuable hypothesis for explaining the distribution of racial 
types in WoIuSh 

It should be stated that» after working out these facta eouio years ago, we 
found tluit Abercromby^ and I'eake® had altoined a very similar point of view l^ 
diHcrent rondo. TJiey had traced the “ Btoiub Age pjttery" along the Howns of 


< AUercrtiiuhj, lUlS, cdpodally p, SL 

* Poxte, H. J. E., l/ioiicrrf-i'cE/]# of (Md p. US if, 
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South Enslaiui, and suggest th^i the MidLmds iheu almost uninhabited, ao 
that the site of impoirtance neit" to the l^owns b the High PeaL One question 
arises ooneeniing other iocationi; of eairly man, in Wales and in England as well, 
which do not apiJcar to be chamotemtie apota for neolithic typea nowadays. 
Such are Anglesey, the Downs of South England, the \ale of Glamorgan p et<5+ 
In nearly every such case we find that the dlHLritt ia open to mvasLonp or boa 
obrionsly h^tn a lino of invasion, particularlj from the and we aJiall bud 
certain other clmacteristic typea in thesa areas. 

In oonoluriou of this particular argument wo nniy state that we have 
ovidoueo of the prvsenee of the neolithio types around Ihc inland plateaus; 
(especially in Kortli Mtuitgomei'j'sliirG} as woU as around the coastal ones bore 
discusse^lp hut the discussiini of general distrihutieim is postxKfncd till the scheme 
of observation now being Carried out is eomplated 

It should be noted that the Welsh uplamiEp on the hypothesis worked out 
abovCi would Ihj very definitely separated from the English ones by the boainB of 
the Dee and the Severn, whiuh w'ouIlI act as barriers. A proliahle line of 
connection would eAist Ijetwecn Barry and the hilla near Weston, bnt otherwise 
the Gloinorgansliire IiiUs w ould be very bolatcd from the country of the Cdtswolds, 
etc. We can thiaa underfttaiLd the more TeodJly the pcTBifttcnee m a very marked 
degree uf tfie dark, drJichocephaliD people who arCp without any doubt^ the people 
dascrilNcd under the name of Silttres by Tacitus, Aberoromby says that bi^ types 
of pottery were late in reaching Wales. 

Between the Dee Win on the iioith and the Severn iHiain on the south are 
fragmentary uplands; tJio Bnoidden hillH, the long Mountain, Lopgmyntl, Wonloek 
EdgCi Brown Clee^ Wrekiiip Cannock and other ChaseSp and oo on* Perhiips it was 
along these that influences and wa^iea of population had to spread into Wales in 
early times^ unless they came along^Ehore, or hy sea, ae they muat liave done in 
aome 

The fragmeulary route hon? suggested Icad.^ towanls the Xorth Montgomery- 
shire plateau, a edreumstauEo not without interest bi CiJunection wuth the ocmiTenee 
of certain typos of mAii In the Bala Cleft (vide in/m) to the north. 

The abo «3 argument is workcil out in m^ru detail in its general Ijcaring oa 
reganls the early centres of population and the valleyward movement of people in 
another article.* 


Anal^ds of the Tj^mn Distriei Tiibie^ (p, 76*) 

In these tables we give details of thirty-foor men who belong to this diatriot by 
descent, and it is at once seen that the table diReru markedly Iroui tlmt for Llan- 
dyssulj for example. 

^ Fkiirs, H, iuid "WliiteboiiMp W. “ Early Dtstrsbution and Ymlleywiifd MavenieDt 
of Fopuiatioji in ^ Briiftin,'' Archaooto^ CtmhreRtu, lUISL 
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Ttie proportioDs of iloEchocephalif; darks (mdoK below 79) ia intcrestiiig in 
eompiirison with that found for Plynlymon and for DandyEsuL 


[iCT cent* 


percent* 


Tregaron ilietrict:, 10 out of 34 = 29^4 Total of darka^ 11 out of 34 s: 32 4. 



Tlie proportion of dark dotJchocepliola ia th\u much lower ihmi in thoen 
other casea 

In the LLindjfisiil table, on the other hand, there ic pructically only one man 
who ia entirely fair^ while there are six of them on our Tregarun liat* Of these 
fair types one only (73'2) Las a oephalio index below TS^Bhowing that, as elBewhere, 
the more pronounced dolichooephaly is in Wales only rardy nflsociuted with fair 
colouring* Tlio “ Beda ^ are the most mtoresting of all the grcinpa. 


Tregaron district, 9 out of 34 = 26'5 per cent 
UandyseuI „ 4 ^ 58 = 6'9 ^ n 

riynlymun ,p 7 „ „ 27 = 25'fl „ „ 


Tregaron, therefore, deserves, the name of a “Nest of Eed Hair,'’ and it is 
to l*e nofcetl (sea map) that red hair is not ipecially niarked in the oountry round 
aboitt* 

Tliifl eouduflion supports popular opinion, which ussooiatca fair-red LaLti 
accompanieil by rather brea^l face* and Htxong z^gmiuitia arohea, with the Tj^^jamn 
people. As to the zygoimtiea our measumments, perhaps, give stmie alight support 
tij this; popular belief, for whereas in tlie twenty-five uoD-nod individuals tlie 
bizygomatic breadth is BO 1 per cent of the head breadtlii in the nine reds it 
averages 01'6 |ter cent. This, however^ is a point it would not bo wise to emphasize^ 
esi^cially as one knows how often tlie jggojufts project hecaiiso of the more or loss 
sunken conditiou of the cheeks lielow. 

It is w^orth noting that seven out: of the nine reds at Tregaron have indices 
of TVH) and over, only two being markedly doliclioceplialic (73'6 and 74'7). This is 
simibxt to what was noted for Llandyssol and Plynlynioii, Six out of the nine 
bare large heiulii (maxinuim length 200 mm. or over). Prognathism do^ not seem 
to bo associated with red hair here but several of the subjects have brown flecks, at 
least, in Llicir eye*. 

In the case of Plynljunon district, au archscDlogical specnlatiGn showed one 
jKJSsilde origin of the ** Bed Nest ” but the eiifitenea of weH-marked fair and dark 
types side by siile without marriage-barriers is a characturistio of lioth districts. 
Some suggest, In a tentative way, that redness of hair appears whore light and 
dark are eroseed, perhaps where they are croBaed repeatedly; perhaps one 
particnlar dark type is more specially ooDcemed. 
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Tabi<e 8.— TngflA-R nx aed LLAMDBE^vi&BMn District. 

(Th€ liitteis m the tiiAj), Figt 1, are enclosed by a broken line.) 
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7a -1 

SDtft 

154 

1590 

54 

i 

141 

01-0 

a 

7a'fi 

193 

m 


19 

e 

137 

04*5 

10 

76^ 

200 

152 

10DO 

32 

/ 

133 

00*3 

11 

700 

204 

155 

1745 

50 

/ 

143 

02-3 

IS 

70^ 

199 

153 

HTO 

21 1 

i F 

140 

01 a 

13 

77*0 

200 

154 

1740 

22 

r 

137 

es'O 

14 

771 

m 

159 

1735 

55 

r 

143 1 

63^0 

10 

77-3 

203 

157 

1075 

34 

G 

140 

60-2 

le 

77 ^4 


151 

1 1815 

29 

£ 

136 

91-4 

IT 

78 n 

2pa 

161 

leuQ 

27 

r 

144 

89^4 

IS 

78-6 

196 

lft4 

1870 

21 

U 

136 

89-6 

19 

7075 

19€ 

IH 

1740 

19 

r 

142 

02*2 

£0 

78^ 

W 

153 

1 1735 

SO 

H 

130 

85*0 

£l 

70'7 

193 

152 

1705 

23 

- h 

m 

00-1 

£2 

78*7 

169 

149 

1555 

ei 

k 

131 

BS-0 

£3 

780 

199 

157 

1755 

20 

n 

143 

91-1 

£4 

79'2 

ao7 

104 

1775 

a^ult 

I 

141 

80-0 


79 ft 

200 

1£Q 

1745 

40 


154 

96-9 


79*7 1 

192 

153 

1025 

SO 

j 

130 

33-9 

27 

' eo 1 

191 

153 

iToa 

S3 

' X 

132 

60-3 

SB 

flO'l 

191 

153 

1630 

30 

' Ik 

135 

88-2 

29 

SO'4 

194 

150 

1710 

S4 

K 

140 

a9*T 

30 

61*1 

191 

IftS 

1630 

BlJnlt 

L 

140 

90-3 

31 

61'2 

208 

100 

1TB5 

21 

ll 

150 

88^8 

32 

61.3 

204 

lOS 

1800 

33 

E 

150 

90M 

33 

61'4 

isa 

153 

J675 

26 

L 

m 

83-9 

34 

61'3 

m 

159 

1680 

65 

1 

154 

1 

90-9 
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Notes on nih^r Charfideri^ic Samses/rovi Uardnjaji^iirA {Tdlk& 9-11. pp. 79 and SO}. 

1, Newcafltl& Emlra.^ — Our sample from this neigblwmthood ifi iiiifortjuiiatol}^ 
tijuallt as ao eimit of the people mca-^iro^l bm wertj of mixed d&soQnt or 
immigranta^ th&i ha{l ancestors (uauaUy giandparoDte) from otlier paits of 
Wftleei Of the twentjMme aceriedited to our aample, eight diatinctly fair^ 
i£,, 38"! per cent, anrl this ^.mnple thetefore afTers a very miukeil eoiitrafil to 
that from Llandywiil, especially as tbeit* ate liere comparatively few native dart 
dolichocephala At Llandy^ul the native fair types were only two among 
fifty-eighty ijc^^ 3-5 per cent. 

yrom mir cards we have farther sorted uut eleven relating to men whose 
nneestr)' is tmoeable in j^ort in the Newt^aatle Emlyn district. Of these eleveti^ 
four are fair^ and there is the ftame fwiaroity of the dark dolichoeepbals. It is 
noteworthy* too* that reila are imcommon^ one among the twenty-cue and none 
miieiigt^t the eleven hamg tliifl character. Among the twelve fait imli\idiialjs 
only one has an index (74 8) !)eli>w 76. 

In spite of the Hmallneaw of nnmliera there is thus ground for endotaing the 
current opinion conceming the local type. The district is a nest of n fuir-bairedp. 
blue-eyied stock. The lyi>e is fine Featured and well built, often tall, and the 
zygomatio arches are not prominent as they are in the TregaTon stock. (In the 
eight fair men the hizyg[)matic breadth averages only 87^8 [ler cent, of the head 
breadth.) In fact these Newesstie Emlyn people anggeat a rather Seandioavijm 
or Tfl^oidio type and they am ^juite distinct from most of felieir oompatrlote 
pliysifsaJly, so much 80 that they are rarely taken to Ije Welshmen by tlioae who 
see them elaawhere. They reaemble the type so often found among the leisured 
and sporting classes in EnglanA Our cards show that in several cases the 
ancestry ia fair on Iwcli sidE?a, and it is said that the typo has a tlistinot ptefereuoe 
for mating fa its own colouring, 

A very tentative suggestion may be oEFered as to the oxdstenco of this 
^ Scandinavian " nest, but it ia offereil not so mneh as a hypothesis as to hint at 
lines of arcfueological inquiry. 

Newcastle EmIjm is a hill almost nudated by the looping of the River Teifi. It 
is^ as it wore, split ofiTfrom that large moorland to the norths whichp in conmdering 
Ltandyssul, wo have argued was an ancient home of dark doliohoeephalfi. 
Elsewhere along the river's course from tb& mctitlk up to Lkudyaaul there are 
few such isolated defensible sites available for eettlemeut. It Is thus Just pos8iblo 
that intruders from the sea* penetrating up the river* might sefae this hill and hold 
their nwit here without necessarily having gainefl possession of tbo moorland. An 
earthwork on the northern side erf the river’*month* on a low promontory* haa 
been ascribed to Norsemen, and its f^turea certainly suggest that It was 
possessed by owners of boats, but this ia not evideucc of any value* pending 
examination of some graves on this earthwork, 08 to provenanee of the occupiera. 
Whether inquiry conijerning place-names, dialecbs* customs^ ete., would bring 
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supjxPrt fur the hint thn^vm mt or whether fiotne altematiTe hypothesis perliApa 
of settlement or garriB^mg by trauBport froin PeinbrokBahiiej woulil not tie 
butter, is a matter that mTist be left for the present. 

2. Newiiaay*—The littlu sample of eighteen men of Scwipiay deacseut liaa 
some pointB of consitlerable interosti. lu spite of its being on a coasUl hay 
HUltable for anchoragUp Newquay is by no wi^a fiMatinguiahed for Scandinavian 
types, only two of our BSmplea being referable to ihia* On the other hand, eight 
of the eighteen tiave cephalio mdicea of 80 and abc^ve* and aevon of these eight are 
dietinctly dark, 44'4 per cent, of the Bampie have iodif^ of 80 and above, and 
39 per cunt are “ dark broadis*™ 



Indkes of BD wr sbovA. 

" l>nrk hroBde."* 


Ftr cent. 

F^r Hnt, 

Newcastle Emlyn 

A ont of 21 = 33'8 

2 or 8-6 

Tr<^aron *rt 

B „ „34 = 2»'8 

I „ 3-0 

LlAndjunl... 

8 , „ 54 ^ 14-8 

e H'l 

pi yulynum 

3 „ „ ax =. 11*1 

1 „ 3'7 

Newquay 

a „ „ 18 - 44 '4 

7 „ 3 J>-(J 


The imporLance of the " broad dark element is therefore fairly marked, but 
the amallDees of the numbers wonld prevent our emphasizing It if the case stood 
alone* Otir general observation haa^ however, shewn that a similar ** coastal ** nest 
of broad darks oocurs on Pen Caer, a peninsula of 6shemmn-farmars west of 
Fishguard and Goidwick, and we shall find another patch of much greater sis% and 
importanco on the Atdudwy coest. The diBoiiaaion of ita meaning and of poBsihle 
correlatioDs may be defeited till that is considered. The complete absence of the 
markedly mrrow-heatled dark men firom our Newqtmy sample is noteworthy. 

lb may be mentioned that two otbar individnals were mBasured whose indices 
wero in the neighbourhood of 84. but they are omitted aa being outaide our ago 
limits of 19 and 65* 

The contrast between these two small eamplee m a marked ^3lleJ and in so far 
as it is not dne to mmillneas of samplOi and of comne the sample taken at each 
place wuft, Eis usual, much hxger than the Ust given, it is possible to suggest a few 
pointe for oomparistm. While at both placea tbare are persons who would 
naturally be referred to the neoUthic type, at Newcastle EmJyn there is a fairly 
morkeil ** Soandinavian ^ elementj and at Newquay there ia ^ distinct strain of 
dark bradiyceplialy. In both caass we think the strain mentionmi ia 
characteristic of the locaUty and, at least not in any marked degree* of places 
ueai^ by. 
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Table 9.—KEWQ^At Samj^le. 


(The letters on the map, Fig. 1, aie sDolowd by a biokon line.) 


No, 

Agfe 


Hcmd 

l^mgch. 

trend tih. 

fitatnre. 

lottflr. 

X 

m 

76-4 

399 

153 

1735 

/ 

i 

3D 

?0‘4 


166 

1780 

/ 

a 

£4 

?6'e 

310 

161 

1715 

F 

4 

EH) 

76-7 

103 

148 

1660 

jr 


mdblb 

T6S 

303 

156 

imo 

F 

a 

ID 

77-0 

136 

151 

im 

£ 

7 

30 

770 

300 

154 

1655 


6 

49 

77-4 

185 

151 

1635 

g 

9 

£0 

78-3 

184 

163 

1635 

k 

10 

65 

79-5 

195 

156 

llSCO 

1 + 

j 

11 

19 

60'0 

19D 

153 

1345 

k 

13 

48 

60-3 

S03 

163 

1780 

JC 

13 

53 1 

eO'8 

303 

164 

1715 

Jt 

14 

43 

Bl-9 

193 

158 

1685 

t 

1& 

33 

&S-7 

185 

153 

17S0 

m 

16 

35 

83-8 

185 

155 

1675 

» 

17 

30 

85 0 

180 

168 

1665 

P 

16 

30 

86*4 

18G 

158 

1730 

P 


Table 10,—IfEWCAm* Emlyk BiAmfls. 


(The letters oa the laap, Fig. 1, are eDcloeed by a broken line.) 


Ka 

AgA 

Index. 

Ebad 

length. 

Hew] 

broadtb. 

SUtunse 

Map 

letter. 

1 

36 

73 0 

300 

146 

16SD 

B 

i 

48 

79-7 


151 

1805 

B 

8 

iduU 

76-6 


148 

1690 

h 

4 


74^7 

198 

143 

1350 

X 

5 

ulult i 

749 

195 

146 

1780 

J> 

fl 

61 

76 0 

196 

149 

1640 

F 

7 

61 

76-3 

16 a 

151 

1590 

F 

8 

65 

77-2 

300 

158 

1780 

G 

9 

30 

77-3 

£11 

163 

1670 

G 
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Taj^lk 10-—Nwcastls £ttLYK Sample — cmtinut»L 


No, 

Ag*. 

IrK^^AT. 

H<i«d 

iRngtlu 

Kiiad 

breadtli. 

Stature. 

Mjip 

letter. 

10 


77'3 

190 

153 

1770 

a 

11 


775 

SOS 

las 

1075 

a 

12 

ai 

70-2 

1S8 

147 

nOft 

ii 

13 

40 

70 9 

lao 

149 

1070 

h 

14 

u 

70-0 

199 

157 

1560 

H 

lEi 

m 

790 

m 

162 

172B 

j 

10 

nduli 

79-3 

203 

102 

1815 

j 

17 

45 

80-5 

SOD 

101 

I74& 

K 

Id 

mduit 

31 a 

ao3 

104 

1700 

L 

10 

SO 

33-1 

190 

150 

1715 

E 


50 

32-1 

195 

m 

1675 

m 

SI 

S3 

B3-e 

1^ 

im 

1780 

n 


Taaie 11.— Adult Mex ¥nTU Fakt-Axgestbt at IfEWCASiLB Emltit. 


K<». 

AgB. 

liidex. 

Head 

langtli. 

Head 

breadth. ' 

Stature 

Map 

Letter^ 

I 

36 

74‘8 

210 

157 

1720 

J> 

2 

52 

75 1 

201 

191 

1775 

M 

a 

36 

76^3 

191 

147 

17^ 

F 

4 

adult 

77-3 

193 

140 

1650 

Q 

5 

adult 

77-S 

IBS 

144 

1600 

£ 

0 

odalt 

7B‘l 

193 

151 

1740 

T 

T 

49 

73-0 

1^ 

140 

1070 

h 

« 

S3 

70-0 

109 

150 

1725 

/ 

9 

fldidl 

iO“d 

m 

156 

17S0 

k 

10 

01 

81^0 

196 

160 

1005 . 

L 

11 

S3 


1B3 

L50 

1775 

L 
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The CaTtlifffinthirt Jftyj I 3-5)^— Osn^ral Airnlym, 

A cumty inspection of the Curdiganshire map reveals two facts : — - 

L There are dmtincti centres with characteristic tyi^es- 

2* There are moro or leas distinct regions, each with iu own prerporLions of the 
Yarione stocks. 

The dwtinct centres are dealt with individuallj' above; they are endosed in 
oontmuoue lines on the map. 

The rogions which eeem marked oat nioet reaaouahlj are as follows:— 

(а) North Oardiganahire, north of the Yatwyth and Wyre valleys (these fom 

an nlmofit straight lino EJf.R— W,KW- on the map). 

(б) Mid Cardiganshire, which we ahalt take to be the region between the 

Wyra and the Tstwj'th lino on the north and the Aemn line farther 
fiouth. 

(t?) South Cardiganshire, including the Pembrokeshire and Canirntthenahire 
sides of the Teifi valley, and the coontry towmds Mjnydd Preacely in 
North Pembrokeshire, 

The nortliem division inclades mainly the PlynlvTiion moorland, together 
with the coaetal plateau which forma its wesstem edge. We hsTO avoided getting 
m^jsurementfi from Aberystwi^tti itself as that ha$ been for_centune3 a centre of 
aoxnewhat mure than pmsly local oonaequenee, though oa a very small scale; its 
jM^jpnlation is tliorefore very mixe^l if one attempts to inquire fej hack* 

The middle diviaion includes a stretch of fairly low and generally approaychable 
coastt this characteristic appearing suddenly just aouth of the Wyre boundary* 
Behind this coast is the moorland of Mynydd Each, and behind this the swampyj 
central soction of the Teid basiru 

South CanUganshire is the moorland dBacribed in connect inn with Uandyssnh 
together witJi ita fringing valleys kading down either to the sea or to the Aeron 
or Teifi. 

Tlie Teiti valley is <^iiite narrow from Uandyssul westward to the sea, iX tlie 
platoAu edge comes very near to the river. 

Thu following analysis for thu three diatricta anti the county arnmnarizefl the 
facts on the map:— 
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Ceph. Itidcx, 

1 

North Btcitkm, ' 

Middle flection. 

South 

TotiU. 


Diilr. 

DJt. 

Ufdw, 

Lt. 

nk. 'Brsn- 

Dk, 

Hair, 

Ik'b, 

Pk, FkEr. 

Dk. 

HaLj. 

Lt, 


Qk. SjilL Tmir. 

tifc 45^ rj±r. 

UttderTa 

5 +" 0 H" 

2+0+2 

K + 1 + J 

s + l + jJ 

73 UJ 73*B ... 

4 + 3+0 

1 + I + S 

4 + 4 + 

8 + 3+ 2’ 

74 In) 74'0 ... 

4 + 0 + 3 

8 + i + fl 

i + 0 + ^ 

21 +10 + 4 

73 to 7a*9 ... 

fi + 3 + 3 

12 + 4 + J 

13 +11 + i 

30 +18 + (T 

76 to 76*0 ... 

4 + 3 + J 

5 + 7+3 

18 +1D + S 

35 +S» + !> 

77 to 77-a ... 

E + 0 + jS 

5+7 + 7 

13 + 8+3 

33 +31 +J? 

TS to 76-l> 

5 + 3 + J 

7 + 9 + 

10 + 0+4 

30+10 +1S 

79 to 70-9 ... 

8 + 7 + i 

S "f T } 

9 + fl + 4 

23 +23 +10 

00 to 30-9 ... 

t + 4 + ^ 

E ^ ^ ^ i 

11+8+3 

21 +1B +11 

31 tofll-B ... 

3 + 1 + J 

6 4-1 + ^ 

a + 3 + s 

14 + & + 5 

3£ to Bi -9 ... 

1+1 + 2 

1 + 2 + i 

5 + 3 + J 

7+3 + 4 

33 to S3‘9 ... 

a + 1 + J 

9+1+3 

3 + 1 + i 

5 + 3 + 4 

34 Dtid aljcn 

0 "I' 0 -E- 0 

2+1+0 

3+0 + 0 

6 + 1+0' 


IS +31 +20 

B2 +43 ++$ 

m+70 +42 

S21+149+!?7 

lieda ... 

u 

i le 

14 

41 

.X ++^ 

4 

7 

, 10 
t 

SI 


lU 

178 

S37 

0S9 


JTote that tho Humhera for <ifl£h indfl* do not inctudo tin? irllJi r«d hair nor the 

people Tfitli light hnlr Jiod dark eyea (marked ?< on mape), both of theae being giTetj, aeparately 
at Urn fmd of eacU Hut. 


Camparmg tlie proporlions of tkrk dolichocepliala (incliEX below 79) in the 
thres districts, we notice that tlte}’ fonn 28-9 per «ut. in tlie north, 22 5 per cent, 
in the centre, and 31-2 per cent, in the sonih. The two luoorkndB previously 
noticed seem to us to account for the higlier peiecntagcs of north nad Bouth 
n^inBti centre. 

Comparing the preportionB of fair we notice that the perceutages aie 
17’5 in the norths 25^3 in the cfentre, ami 13'5 in the south. This kat low value 
would ho much lower still were it not lot the “ nest" of fair people at Newcastle 
Eml^Ti. 

The centre k thus noteworthy for ita greater proportion of fair types and^ 
looking at the tahle* we see that the ilistributioii of cephalic uide?^ among there 
tails off on either flidja fmni a maxiimun between 77 0 and 79*9^ the rango of 
variatioti sni^eeta that we qjq dealing with one type which tends to dolicho- 
Tneflaticephaly^ and tMa is the general iuipresston one gets from a sUidy of the fair 
type everywhere. The range of variattan among the fair in tlie south of 

the county bears this out, as does the snalyeis of the Newciastlo Emlyn difitricL 

Our sttggeation is tliat the importiuicc of this type (a widely known fact) in 
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Ihe central section cf the cmintj Is bo Im ccimectEKl »ith the openness of the coast, 
and, for awgJit we know, perhaps with eschangea betwwn thia region and the 
Leinster coast opposite. To north and sooth, however, the moorland is more abaridy 
Tuarke^i and we get mare duhnite ami predommant occupation by the neolithic 
typo. In the north, Aberystwyth fonos alinoBt the only reasonaVde entry from 
the sett In the south the phiteau cuuies so near to the sea edge along the 
coast and at the Teili month that it does not suggest opi^rttinitieB for easy 
penetratton. 

It should also be noted that tlie upper Tstm-th line lias long beeu known as 
n cop|»er region, aufl this may have drawn adTeutiirers in times past from the sea 
to the open coast joat south of the Tstwytli-TVyre line. An interegtiug series of 
earthworks defenris the ftanks of this line. 

Tlie somewhat persistent trticitrrenee of two maxima umoog the dai'k 
doUchoeephals, one about index 7,^ or 76 and one about 78 or 73. is uotewortby, 
as it is a general feature. There seems, indeed, very little doubt that ntuoug the 
dark dolicboccphals we Lave eevctnl sub-types, as will be disoussetl in greater 
detail hereafter. 

Reviewing the whole county, wo note tlie following chief points discussed at 
greater length in the preceding pages : — 

1. The importance of dark dolichoceplials all over the county, but especially 

on and anurnd the northern and southern plateaux. 

2. The presence of various sub-tyi>ea of the above orcuud Plyplymon and 

around Uaiidyseul), 

3. The importance of dark dolitihocephals on the slojiea of the south plateau. 

4. The presence of '■ red nests * at Tregaron and on the Hynlymoi! moorland. 

5. The iiuportanee of the fair type (moatly meaaticophnlic) in the centre 

where the coast is open and low. » 

6. The Burpriaing oharacter of the sample from the district around the Teifl 

mouth. Here the fair type is a very small, even utiusaally smuil, 
pntpurtion, aod broad heads arc also scarce, though they Ijcconie 
cotnmoner southward as one approaches Pencaer. 'We think that the 
near approach of the plateau edge to the river Ijank iu this region helps 
to accoimt for the character of tills sample, which, on the whole, 
approaches that discussed for Ltandyaaul district sufficiently closely to 
corroborate the concluaiona drawn from the study of that district, and not 
Id need a aimilariy detailed nnalyaia. The one differenoe here is the 
presence of larger numbers with dark hair and light eyes, in fact 
the number of these here exceeds the number with both these features 
dark, and this is of very exceptional occurrencu. 

7. The " fair nest ** at Newcastle Einlyn. It would be unwise to iusisE on 

any hypothesis to aecouiLt for this, but we may just note tliat it does not 
seem to us to be connected with the " fair " sprinkhTig of the centre of 
the county nor, apeoially, with, the fair people so chomcteriatic of South 
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Pcmbrokoatiipei It !b ^at possible that fair types penetrating up ibe 
Teifi estwiry wuuld be swamped by the plateau typea fattlier dowTi, the 
valley being so narroWp perhaps leaving the lightness of the eye as a 
traise uf their pasR^ige, Tliey mighty however^ maintain tliemaelves mism 
easily on the isolated and long-fortified hill of emmmden.ULktioD^ on 
whicili Xeweastle Einlyn i« built. Inlltienee ol lutlitarj^ garri&ouSp 
c:niild be miggeated. bat that type of iufiticiico eeeiuJi weak in most cases 
and wc ai^ tlierefore chary of uUlmng such hypotheses. The spread 
of Fleming influeuce from PembTokeshiro up to the centra of Cardigan- 
shite is, however! pt^ihilitv (see p. 1 IB). 

8. The UtUe "braad-dark*" group at Xewquaj. It should be noted that we 

Imvn avoided AbemT.'roii, because it is a town of recent (eighteenth- 
centuTT) growth. 

9, Tlje Bpecial cltaracter of the Plynljinon sample and the induenee of that 

character ou the ty^ies roand al>out, 

Cartliganshire was appropriate for detailed Btudy^ tiot only beCHoso it was our 
home county, but also because it is probably the eoimty which is the least touched 
hy recent alterat1oiii% It baa now far a long tiine being sending out roea^ in fact 
they are beyond question its chief e^epottn 


MEHlON'ETHaHTTlR 

(See Tables 13 and 13, pp. 90-97, also Figs. 2 and 3^.) 

CompcTiug oar map register of Meriunethshira with that for Cardigaughire, 
note siome matked liffferencoa. (ITgs. 2 and 3-^,) There are no ivell-nmrkwl nests 
of dark doliehocephala, nor ia there n noat of reds, snub ua there is at Tregaron. A 
table lierewith helps to make this clearer* The percentage uumbeT of dark dolioho- 
cephidfl of the mora markotl variety is given below for Merionethshire and for 
Canligonshire and North Cardiganshire, cksaificMl under the map letters^, but in the 
totals for Morionsihshire ore mcliidod several peraons who qould not bo regbUred on 
the map becanae of ancei^tml links with too siddely separated parts of the county. 


Map letter. 

Nurth 

Cmligatiahii'e. 

\ 

Oardi |f£LiiBMre_ 

1 MorioMtliahire, 

a or .- 

■kl I 

4‘4 per asiiti. 

1*7 per Mat 

O'H per cent. 

b ur ^ 


9*6 « 

« 

0-0 „ 

d ur ^ 

.... 

9'5 t* 

4-0 „ 

9*0 „ 

e or r - - —* 


+•4 „ 

6-7 ,1 

“'2 „ 

Total 


15-8 „ 


0-7 „ 

JJarober of csitt* — 


IH 

6^ 

339 
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Tbe iigh valuea for a and b in the ease of Kortb CirdigiviiahiTB are ooimectcd 
with tha pecnliaritiea of the Plynlymon tnoorland alreatly noticed, \ml the anolent 
dark doUohocepbalic type is much moi^ inarked fchrongbotit the county than it ia in 
Metionetbablre* 

On the other hand, tbe pereedtage nuajberg of dark brachycephala in 
Merionethahire ia coneiderably liigher thiin in the other diatricta just naniedL A table 
olaBBified under the map letters {/-/) will aliow fcbie^ and will show especially that 
tha parcentoge of these types on the Ardudwy coast (Bjirroonth eatiiary northwards) 
is riFniarkably high. 


Map 

Nortb 

Oardiganahire. 

C^dJgmiulLLra. 

MerionetluhirG. 

coBJst of 
Medouethshire 
fndndfog TeJIey 

of Fr«tiniog. 

1 or f 

I'Bper cent. ' 

' S *9 per cent. 

4*0 per cent 

O'S per eeulL 

IB or w 

' o*a „ 

1/3 

30 „ 

6-3 „ 

D Or FT ««« 

, l-B „ 

0-9 „ 

It „ 

I'0 „ 

1 

p drj^ 

1 

1 

O-O 

k 

O'0 „ 

2-1 „ 

6-3 „ 

Total ..J 

' 4'S „ 

Circii a ■& 

10-3 „ 

^S*e t. 

Number of caeei 

114 

S£9 

3^^ 

M3 


The coast of Xorthem Mjerionetfaahire may thus be conaiderBd a centre of 
** hrofld tiarkB,** and may lie compared with the little nest of these types at Xew- 
qnay, Oordigansliire, while the whole eonntj stands contitastotl with Ccmliganalnre 
as regards the proportion of ilark doltehooephalfl (of marked type). 

Having found a geographical hypotlie^is tiaeful in nndi^ratanding our Cardj^ui- 
shire figures, let ns etannue the case of Iferiopetbfihire. 

In this county, save Ijehind the coaat near Harleohp there is little of that open 
moorland eountry, at reoaonalde elevntion but above the primitively forested or 
swampy vaUeySp which seems to have Isen the untnnvl location for neolithic man. 

In MeTionetlishiro, for tiie most part, the dieop-ent vallej'a have nagged sideij 
rising sharply to tho rocky monnUiii orags. The open country, under primeva] 
eonditions, must have been not only ver)' high and rock-strewn, but also cold, aw^ay 
from the sea. It thus bears out onr working hypotheab when we find tlmt the 
naoliLhlo (Medirerranean) type is not hyany means so con^icuous in Merioneth¬ 
shire as in Canligansliire* The gEnernl rnggeiinesa of mme of these great valleja 
leaves one in doubt fta to whether they were aiforested, but, even if they were not, 
they Would be lines of p&HKOgo rather than of scttleuienL 

The ** open country " Iwhind Hjarlech frenta the coast, and may be ciomimred 
with that of South Canliganshire* In both cases (Xowqu&y diatriet and this 
Ardndivy coast) we find the <lark brachycephala m a conspicuous dement. In the 
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casa of South Caniiganshipa, howover, there is a large eiteut of open country, and 
it ultunntely breaks down into a fair vnUey landwards, and in that VHUoy (Lkndmul 
and Unnybyther) the dark doliclioeephols are domnuuit* In Merkmethsliire. on the 
other hand, the openeountiy' of thk tyi«j bliimtetl and goes l«wik landwards into 
rocky mountain country (Bhinog), 

We therefore aiiggewt that tlw early population of Merlonethabire was a Terj’ 
limited one. and that the county was first effectually ocoupied at a latar stage than 
Cardiganshiit. Qsrtain types markedly eontrasted with the thief cues of Cardigun- 
Bhire are chaiacloriatic, and our liypotheaiB ia that they are deacendanU of 
immigrants or inviidera later tlion the fimdameiUal and aoppoeedly neoUthie tjTJe. 
Our view wnnld Iw. that while such types may liave spread in both coinitba, they 
liave j^eraistotl lietter where their Liihentoiioe could not be waehod out by a strong 
indigenouB strain euch ns was present in Cardiganshire. 

If wo study the map-registers for the great TaUeya of Medouethahire, the great 
fault valley throi^b Bala, UanuwcMlyia, Talyhyn, and Towyn, with its bmneh 
vodley through Uolgelly, and the side valley up to Trawsfynydd, we notice a few 
pecuUaiities. 

1, Twunty-sii of the 138 men registered have noees of markedly oonvea out^ 
line. B<mietimes almost regularly cutvtxI, Rometimos more or Iwsa augulated ; these 
are currently known os Konian noses and can also Iw onjnjjared with those on 
the profiles in lias-relief found among the ruins of the Sittlte cities. 

2. The men showing this character ore represented hythc following letters ;— 

JJjK A' k k L £ if/ni PI r R 

Of these 26, 10 therefore are dark-haired with light eyes, 5 are fair. None 
of them belong to the extreme doUchooephalB, and those witli index 80 or 
above are about thirty-five per cent of the sample. Outside tiiia region the number 
of iieople witli dark (indndiiig metlium hrown) hair and llglit eyes in the two 
counties chosen is practioally never as high oe that of more completely dark iM.-oplc, 
while here it is 52 against 5(1. and for the “ Komau-noaed " people the numbers are 
IQ and 9. 

3. Among the men regiaterod for LbnuwchUyn, Bala, etc., numbering 69, no 
less tlian 26 are disitiimtly tall. Their register lettere are 

DDZ?E£AfI='A’//(?HH//f7/f^J/kL/iwmiV 

It will thence lie noted that the dolichocephaiic side is well represented amongst 
these tall people, and tliflt dark colouring U not very common amongst them, at 
least as regards their eyea. 

4, Among the some 69 men, 22 are (short Their register lettens are:— 

A bJ} d&e/G ^K K /mp 

There are tiius 13 dork people among the 22 as against 7 among the 26. We 
nmv point out that thc^ proportions of tall and short ate very unueoal in Wales. 
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Those are calletl tall whose height is above 1750 mni. (ueailjr 5 fwt 0 inches), and 
thev are distinctly lew elsewhere in oar twn cfumtios, as tlie nctxjmjiaiiying taitfefi 
show. Those are called short w Jioae ststnre is lees tlian 1675 mw. (about 5 feet 
6 inches). 

It is to Iw noted in the table that the only other diatrict wliich show^ a 
conaiderable frequency of tallness is that ol Newcastle Enilyn, where, as has been 
said, the tall fair Xordic type ODCors. 


DlAttkt. 

Tall 

! 

Bborti j 

^lUuLbcr pf 

Tre^rouq fltc. 

1 

43'5 per riint.^ 

23 < A per rtttL’ 

a4 

Ncwqnmy e-ir 

.11 

Jl'l 





SSfl n 

33*3 „ 

^1 

LlMidyaniilr etci* 

q‘Mm 

13'8 „ 

39-7 „ 

1 TiS 

Diinbigli uioorlMwi ... 

rn-mm 

Ifl'fi n 

47*0 


UaJji^ Ujuninrcliltyii 


1 37^7 „ 

31 ■& „ 



■\Ve thus identify a tall tyi»o as being characteristic of tMe cleft: it is not 
distinctly darh ; in fact, in most of tte platsea named, dark eolouriug most often goes 
with short atature. For all that, it cannot be identified aa fair, nor can it be 
identilicil completely with the TJoiuan-nosed tyiat 

The nioat marked ty^jes iBaning from this regmn are perliaps the fair, medLum 
to broad-headed men with '‘Itoniaii “ nowa. and nsmlly a wcH-uiarkfiil brow ridge. 
They are siiftioiently distinct to be recognized by other Welehmen as belonging to 
this district, and hardly any other district in known to show them in any ntunhera. 
They repicseiil, atony rate, an nggregaiion of thf»e characters which are notably 

distinctive of the dirtiict (Plato III, 2 a, 3b; Tlate 2). 

It wiU he uaeful to givn a detailed list of observfttionB in one typical case;— 

Skin fresh, eye light givy. hair light brown, slightly on the scarce aide of medium 
a^regaida quantity. Face broad but not heavy jaweth Ear distinctly 
large. Hand length (max. ant-pet diameter) 201, max. breadth 154, 
bizygomatic breadtli 140, higonal breadth (angles of h)wcr jaw> 116, 
auriculo-iiosal irniioH 88, aiiriculo-alveokT radius 84. head eircumfemnee 
583. stature 1770 mm. Lcngtli of arm (to tip of middle fingeT) TTo mm. 
Length uf leg 017 mm- Cephalic index SI'S, The iieight of the bead 
wjiB notable, though we did not taka it m we find this an nnsatiafnetory 
mcaaurcmeiit on living heads unrbt our conditions of work. 


1 Three otlier men in osir table all have thi» mejisiiTeiDenl exncdv on the 1C7S limit, «? 
thia figure fliwMilil reallf 1« higher in order to give a true idea of tliw itopuUtion. 

VOh. XLVI. 


U 
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rc^rarits dimenfdoii^ of the heafl, this gentloman is above the tionnaJ, the 
length and hroaJth xesj^iectively being more often in the netghtenrhooil of 190 
and 155^ 

It b difficnlt to make nsefol oompariauna lietween modem heads and prebia^ 
UTric crania, but it may not be atnbs to nofcp felnst the Cowlam aknU'^thiJugh mther 
shorter and broader, may not have been unlike this tj|ie in general chaTacter. It 
is markedly distinct from those brachyoepLalie aknUs^ bearing every mark of 
Rftvjigeryj Tvhich have been considered too often to lie the one and only 
Age Type'' ^fhat term ia fortunately giving place to the term, ^Type of the 
Beaker Makersi*' It ia permiEaible to suppose that the course of life in 4000 yearn 
liofl softened these niggtd features and tlial our ty|ie ia descended fairly directly 
from that one. 

The ruggethhrovv«Hi pUtycepbalic type is not one which we have found 
among our brachyijeplialiq people, but strength of browj large size of skuU and 
l^raohyeephaly inisocluted witli the sitrong development of the noao above mEmtiaued 
and with tall stature are certainly charecteristie of llerionethsfalra^ and especially 
of the great cleft which Teaches the sea at Towyn, 

We incline to haik u^mii thcso hincbycaphals aSi then, in some degree 
analogous with, and lienee possibly rdaW to, some of the ty^^es knoivn as the Bronze 
Age tnvstlera of Britain, the type^ which Abercromby* associates wifcli his Bronze 
Ago FotteryJ' It wnulrl be l>ctter to refer to Beakera, and not to use Ihe term Bronze 
Age, as it is increasingly believed that these people were not the briugors td Bronze,^ 

Abercromhy almws that his potters oceupieti cliicfiy oj>en country, Imt we note 
for future reference that they did aot make much impresaiou in Cornwall. Aber- 
cromby nupijose^^ that this was liecause of extreme wetness of blio climate, but we 
sliall later on draw attcution to another hypothesis, noting meanwhile that he 
allows Coni wall to have been touched after 1509 B.a (his tlate for the ultimate 
fusion of his pottcra witli the in*Iigcnous population) by invaikr^ who made broad' 
liaiiilled jittery of AnuoriGan type. 

It has already been shown that the pioportioii of dark brachyoapbals is 
unusually high in the Ardudwy region, im which we indude the coa^t betwesm the 
Mnwildfich estuary oud Criedeth, and into which wc incorporate the vale of 
Ffestiniog, though wo do tlm Ufit with mii^vings, eoid only becatiEe wc find it difti- 
cult to fijc a divitliiig line othe^w^^^e► 

In this i-cgion wo liave 113 registenr on our map, and thtm can be claeoed as 
follows:— 


3 OrvetivHil and E^ll<^toD» Efttuh Eamtitt, 1B7T^ p. 587. 

^ Aljotsifimibyj EroKSJi Afje 1913, pp. 04, 110^ ptCi 

^ It OiUHl be muembiirgd that mm of thit type niRy tukvi) been pre&ent, eflpcvinlly perhapa 
mnotig d]e leaden, in niiiiilg;t^t gTOTip« Hub^qqmt to the group disenified by Abeixrotubv. 
Tbb point U ffonieticiei oyerlcwlctd ia (IwuHsioiu i>F thii, and of ot^Fi 
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Letter. 

Dark hair, 
and eyes. 

Dark huti 
light eyes. 

Light hair 
and eyes. 

Cephalic Index nuder 73 

a 

1 

0 

0 

73—73-0 

b 

0 

1 

1 

74—74-9 

d 

2 

3 

0 

7s^—76 "D 

e 

«!• 

9 

2 

76—76 0 

f 

4 

1 

1 

77—77 9 

g 

m 

2 

u 

7g_78 a 

h 

4 

4 

1 

—jO'a -,, 

J 

ft 

4 

0 

80-^ a 

k 

a 

n , 

7 

81—B1 0 

i 

7 

2 

0 

82—62-9 

bi 

6 

2 

0 

83—i:«3'9 

n 

2 

3 

3 

B4 and alMive.,^ 

P 

6 

1 

0 


Also two TOl-hnir&l men Tdili indieeB helow 70 am] two witliindicea abovwSOi 
and 000 mm witri ihm anoimalouB combimitioii of dark ojTBauLl light bair^ 

Wi»:h the hroml darka forming IS’0 per cent of the eample (index 81 and 
fllHjve)p and the iijtrrijw darks (nndeT T0'O) odIt 8'8 per cent, (I5'8 \i&t cent* m 
North CardiganBldre; IJl'O per cent, in CanJiganshiregencsTallT), lha almraotcr of the 
pcipiiktioQ w scfnii to be deSnitelj^ marked- Fair are scarce aa well 

We Iia?e atieatlf notiewl the ssme fact of prepondoranee of broad dai-lcB^ on a 
email ^^e&le* at Ncwqimy on the Cardigans^hire map* Our general oheer^^tiotiB have 
ehown ue that it is charaeteristic of the Poixcaer dietriet of NorQi Pembrokeshire^ 
and we shall find oEher examples of this elsewhere. Now in each of these three 
caaee we are dealing with places on the coEisial friuge of a mtiorland which was 
almoBt certoiiily open country in prehistoria times, Ihere would thus seem to be 
something supplementary to Ik? added to our general statemeut about atich open 
country ami its population. 

If the dark (lolieliocepliaLls were found here in any thing Uko the propottiou in 
wbieh they occur around tlie moorlands a Ktitle way in from the coast (see analyses 
of Llandyssul table) we should l*e inclined to wonder whether onr broad darks 
w'ere not merely the broader varifmts of the ordinar)" dark type of doliehocephal^ 
but onr tlistrilmtional study seenjs to point to their lacing a distinot type. They are 
distinct also in that their fmnu^ are more stalwart their stature, while very 
varialde, is occasionally quite tall. It might be suggested that they are a variant 
which has arisen after the fashion in which Boas supposes types to change, but, in 
our general condusiona, we tliink it wiinici pciawible to offer an alternative hypothec 
Eis for the cousitletatjon of orchfficilogislis and antliropologists. Briefly, we think we 
have here traces of settlements of coastal wanderera, and we proi>oso to exiimiue 
and develop thiB ^iew alter cou^Iderlng other regions, 

n 2 
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A few wonlfl ehoiild be ndded couceming the sample ffuta the vale of Ffesti¬ 
niog. Here, owing to movcmeiits Ln recent years in (n:nntiioti<*Q with the slate 
quarries, itis not jxiiiaihlfl to be quite sure of the indigenouB character of the sample, 
but WB uoto that of tije £8 people entorai on the map, 13 are dark doliohocephals, 
li ofmaiderable propnittun. There aro 5 distinutly Iraclijroaphalio peopk (index 81 
or over), and the distridt showa no fair types with index lielow 80, The dhjttict 
ahews a cbaraofceri&tie “Neolithic " element appropriate near the moorlanda to the 
nor til, and bIbo apptoprkte to a more or less industriaUzed place, for this Is the 
tyi>e which seems to teaiat the dangers of iuduairialisni most effectively. Mixed 
with this is the hraohycepluilie element ho eharacteristio uf the remainder uf the 
county. A noteworthy feature is that not one of our 27 itt um, wldJe 16 of the 27 
arc dlstinuUy short. 

Tills feature la goiiornlly known, and it fa stated in the district licit the bones 
of the people are small and set only with difficulty after a breakage. Thw is locally 
asmlbeil either to the cxtraoidiuary rainfall or to l.he alisence of lime in thb slaty 
district witit water probably cuntamiiig humic acids. We cannot do more at present 
tlum note thefle suggestions without comment, save tlial we think the industniUi^a- 
lion of the district and its present i»yverty arc caidinal facts. 


Table 12,—Tujs G-ueat Cutrr akd iTa Uiianches. 
Ciaceudon type = eouvex nose proQle. 


Note.—C lAtTsadoa type is rmed, for canvenienra! uf printing, In pliuc uf the uadurliiiing 
«iiipluyfid (III the tmip uf Merioaethshlre (t’ig. 2, 


KutnWr jLiid region. 

in den. 

Imgtii. 

blend lIl 

StfttlLTT^ ^ 

Mup 

letters 

Agt 

1. 


T2-a 

m 

H.3 

1 

1U45 

W 

G3 

2. Tofl^n *^1. a.. 


72 8 

200 

IW 

, 1735 


lululD 

3. Bilk and C^Tiwyd 


73 0 

lu^ 

i46 

1 1740 



4 UoignUy ..T 


73 1 

103 

141 

1813 

£ 

31 

Q. TilylEyn ... 


73-1 

301 

14T 

17eii.7 

B 

03 

Bftljl Mid UntUilWldllljll 


73-^1 

187 

138 

mm 

L 

03 

i L BQiIQ ... 


74-0 

102 

143 


d 

1 

8. Dolg^ny and 'triiLii'irtfynvdd 


74^1 

mi 

140 

1745 

d 

aduU 

S. Bala PLud (Jenig y-iiruMinii 


74^3 

2m 

140 

1B5D 

D 

4iJ 

10- Bala Mid IJaiiuirtdJJjn 


1 74*B 

300 

1-01 

13^ 


4] 

14 Oorw^ti olid LLindiiLhii 


74 

192 

143 

i¥\m 

Ij 

33 

IS- Towyri .... 


74-0 

1^17 

147 

1730 


adult 

13, Towyn 


74'7 

202 

151 

1090 


S3 

14. Bidrt Ettid itUmiwchlhn ,.. 


71-8 


14fl 

lS4f> 

\ ri 

m 

13. Dol^lly M,. 


74-0 

1 

im 

143 

1075 

’ d 

20 
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-T 

N umber ancl regleti. ^ 

Cephalia i 
iiidex. 1 

1 

Hfiul ' 

loti^b. 

Head 

|>i;^qdtb. 

Stfllmre* 

Map 

letter. 

Age. 

IGL Ddgcllj 


■p ■ < > 

730 

200 

151 

1790 

B 

20 

I7e Bolgellj 

•1 h4 

...: 

73 1 


143 I 

1335 

*r 


IB> Artbo^ and CUf^ft 

... 

p-i 

733 

203 1 

1,53 

ISK* 1 


adult 

I£f, Dalgelly *„ 

... 



1!^ 1 

143 

1603 


m 

20. Towjn and wSftit 

KB! A 


7B*& 

5tO0 j 

131 

17BQ 

£ 

30 

EL BalA . 

.IT a 

... 

T6‘ft 

212 ‘ 

100 

1630 


3S 

SA Bala 

mm-rn 



103 

]40 

laoo 

& 

33 

23. Bala 

1 m* 

... 


107 

14Q 

16E0 

A" 

47 

24. CynwjdT 

■ i i 


7&*e 

201 

132 

174^> 

€ 

20 

2-1 CynwTil, vt^ **- 

... 


76'6 1 

107 1 

149 

1000 

£ 

adolt 

26^ lK>lgellj^ . * 



TS‘7 

2130 

130 

1095 

^ 1 

33 

27* BoJgeUy *.. 

1 


73 "'fl 

203 

154 

1005 

e 

52 

20. l>olBelly and Bui* 

m** 

1 

..k 

73'0 

207 

137 

1700 

£ 

46 

2d. UaftiiwcliUTn 

... 

..d 

75 « 

203 * 

134 

1785 

£ 

43 

30. Bala . 

■ a ■ 

... 

75-9 

105 

14ft 

1060 

M 

30 

ai. Bal* 

p«-p 

... 

76^0 

200 : 

132 

17S0 


21 

a2. DoljftUy 


-.-k. 

70 0 

200 

1,52 

1605 

F 

adult 

33. Aberdyfl, 

... 

... 

7B*1 

192 

140 

1645 

/ 

38 

34- DulgHllj and Bala 


... 

76 3 

196 

131 

1060 

F 


34 UimnwqlilJjTi 

... 


70 ^ 

mn 

151 

1735 

/ 

adult 

aO. BtdgelJy 



76'3 

106 ^ 

131 

1600 

F 

20 

3T* Lfolgall/ nmi EaJa. 


... 

7fl 4 

1D3 

149 

1615 

£ 

^4 

3S. Dulgellj i.» 



76*4= 

203 

133 

1635 

F 

34 

30. U&nuwcibllya 


PP- 

70 4 

191 

140 

1000 

F 

37 

40. Erynerug ... 

..li 


70 4 

190 

irii 

1620 

F 

41 

41. Tftwjn 

i-* 

... 

70*3 

200 

130 

* 1570 

F 

37 

4i. Bala 



70^3 

1 183 

140 

3740 

1 

i 

40 

43, and C^nig-y-droidion 

■ IPP 

70 a 

200 

, 153 

1070 

f 

20 

44 Upper Mawdilacb 

..k 

P.P 

70'3 

179 

137 

1050 

F 

1 ^ 

45. I>ee Valley 

..i. 

... 

70'3 

190 

IM 

1075 

1 ^ 

1 « 

4G. Towjn .. 

... 


70-0 

19^ 

147 

1 1570 

r 

1 


47. iXolgellj ... 

... 

H + d 

70-0 

1 192 

147 

1010 

r 

1 

40^ Dalg&lly ... 


«k. 

70*0 

164 

1 141 

1^5 

1 /: 

1 adult 

40, LLaniiv^^tillyn 


«-■ 

70-1 

m 

151 

1780 

F 

1 £2 

ML Towyn 

... 

P.. 

76-7 

IB3 

118 

1635 

F 

1 49 

fil. AWrdyfit etc. 

... 

P + i 

70 a 

190 

140 

IM> 

f 

' a4lult 

52. Bala 


P.1 

. 70*0 

2Di 

lao 

1TT5 

/ 

3f» 

.% Tawyn 



. 70-0 

m 

132 

mo 

/ 

34 

54 Bala alul Dcilgelly 

... 


. 70-0 

190 

laa 

1710 

/ 

40 

1, 
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H, J, Pf.£UiiE Airo T. C. JAJtJSs ,—Distnirniion af 


Tabl8 12. — ^Tuz Gjikat Cuert Aim rre BRASCHKa— mniinutd. 


Number and region^ 

Cephalic 

indox. 

riend 

length. 

Hetd 

breadth. 

1 

Istainre* 

1 

Mup 

hiiar. 

Age. 


■f i-T 

77'3 

LB3 

140 

1710 

a 

21 

Sflu Upper MawdJiich 

m h-i 

. 77'3 

107 

152 

1725 

^ i 

1 odulL 

ou uud Uumwchlljn 


77-3 

m 

149 

1605 

o 

j 54 

eSwT^jtljn.. 

^hm 

77-3 

101 

I5U 

1690 

a 

6a 

50* BilIb. nnd Orrig-v-di'uiiiicm 

... 

77-0 

187 

145 

1015 

€t 

20 

60. B&ln i.i-.p 

.... 

77-7 

103 

150 

1750 

G 

fS 

61.I III k.B 

... 

77‘S 

104 

151 

1645 

G 

54 

ea Doigsiij ... 

... 

77 8 

104 

151 

1685 

K 

50 

C3. nulgeUy ... 

■ 

77 B 

100 

148 

1835 

a 

29 

64. Towtr 

■ PI 

TT-B 

109 

154 

1700 

a 

44 

66^ Bulgfdlf 


77 ■9 

105 

1&2 

1070 

G 

42 

66, LUii&^rya..^ 

i.i ■ 

78-0 

200 

158 

1790 

H 

, oduli 

67. liBJiinnilalljrtt 


78^2 

iBa 

14T 

160U 

H 

43 

6R, Dalgdly. 

... 

78-2 

103 

Inl 

1675 

A 

adult 

60* Baio^ utc, ..k 

P^l- 

7«-3 

205 

159 

16S5 

H 

i 33 

70. BeJiv 

... 

78-4 

204 

180 

1700 

11 

52 

7L mid Tawyn 

- fr. 1, 

, 76-4 

208 

m 

17iH> 

h 

adidi 

72. BaIi 

.J 

[ 78-5^ 

m) 

157 

17&Q 

H 

m 

Ti. Uun^ehllyn 

... 

76-5 

im 

146 

1786 


32 

74. Towyn mid BtjSgiiilly 


78 5 

lOl 

150 

1590 

H 

52 

75. Uanijwulidyti mid BaU ... 

... 

78*0 

102 

151 

1780 

if 

1 45 

76. BaLi .- 

... 

78^0 

201 

156 

1785 

H 

48 

77* Towyn 

... 

7S'6 

106 

154 

1705 

k 

30 

7a hidgmily .. 

1 H-f, 

: 7S e 

196 i 

154 

1735 

k 

fidalt 

70. Ihilgrlly ,,, 

■ 

7Bft 

193 

153 

1020 

A 

49 

60. Carwen 

... 

78-0 

194 

153 

! 1725 

// 1 

45 

&1.. Towyu ««.. ... 

mkk 

70& 

193 

152 

1675 

H 

10 

62. Bala 

mJPT 

780 

1B9 

149 

1045 

k 

5i 

63. BuLgeUy^ ote, ..* 

■ 

78& 

185 

146 

1770 

H 

21 

64. Boiih end ik^rwim.... ,.. 

¥ + # 

70^1 

201 

150 


J 

udult 

65* Bain, etc*.. 


78*2 

18T 

143 

1805 

/ 

ao 

86* Eola And Corw^in... ,.. 

^4-+ 

70 3 

188 

140 

1675 

/ 

24 

6i. BaIai etc. Ill , ,, g , 

AM 

7EI'3 

184 

140 

}im 

>1 

84 

8a DolgeUy, CoiTia 

A + + 

70'3 

184 

140 

16B5 

J 

adult 

SB* Towyn, etc* 


70 -3 

193 

153 

1655 

/ 

21 

»a iNslgflUy, etc. 

*** 

70-3 

193 

153 

iTOij 

/ 

57 

OL Upper MewdiUeli 

H A 

70-4 

189 

150 

U%} 

J 

25 

B2. Talyllyn 

»ri I 

70'4 

189 

150 

1525 

/ ' 

22 

03, Ba^j^ etcL +., «**■ ..i 


1^-4 

184 

146 

IBID 

J 

20 




































A&thropdi>s^it Tyjtei frofc*. 


Taulk 12,—Tire CtBEAt Ulsft iKD rra BnAi^CHsa-^wifww^?. 


Number ttnd re^oii* 

Cophillc 

iadibx. 

Heuul [ 

ItiUl^Lk |l 

Head 1 
irwdtlL 

Stature. 

Map 

Ivttfll'. 





avp- 

70*5 

185 

i 

147 

1740 

J 

19 

9&. holgtllj *** 


mrnm 

vvv 

79-6 

168 

148 

17^5 

i 

34 

Dolgelly Ktid 

... 

vv- 

TO'fl 

ISO 

146 

1065 

J 

*1 

67, DolgeUy »., 

■ P ■ 

... 

... 

70 7 

187 

140 

1095 1 

J 

adult 

96. Bd&ADd Ckkrwon..^ 

... 


70 T 

102 

145 

1055 1 

/ 

03 

99. X)algel!;r 


w** 

»P-V 

79-S 

L99 

ISO 

leao 

i 

iO 

TOO. Trflwafjnjdd 


Am* 

-•* 

TB’a 

im 

150 

1630 

/ 

adult 

101. Touvyn 

... 

•M-m E 

... 

70 *S 

101 ' 

152 

1610 

/ 1 

40 

Ha. Towyn, etc. 


..., 

....: 

7O’0 

103 

159 

1770 

n 

44 

LO^ BoJu, elc. ... 

... 

■ +4 

..* 

eo 1 

106 

14U 

not 

tnkvn 


13 

104. Towrn, eti^ 


tV fa 

*¥* 

90 1 

190 

15T 

neo 

Jt 

adult 

105. Dolgellf, Bala 

.i* 

V ■ ■ 

... 

S0*1 

191 

153 

1.^ 

K 

69 

106. f>atg&lly *** 

... 

■ i i- 

... 

80*1 

186 

146 

1710 

Jt 

34 

lOT. BalA 


4- + V 

arV 

80-3 

163 

147 

1630 

k 

m 

lOa. Tuwyij 


fa P P- 

Ae fa 

90‘3 

1 m 

159 ' 

1055 

M 

adult 

109* Llajnnrehlijii 

... 

P ■ i 


80*3 

108 

1 151 

1580 

K 

42 

HO. Tmwsf^vdd 

... 

P^P 


SO'4 

184 

140 

1630 

9f 

1 

, 54 

111. Dolgfllly, Bala 

...r 

4 "-V 

Vr. 

80-4 

m 

159 

1670 

k 

21 

ll£, Trtwyn 

Wm.m 

MV 

mAA 

60'5 

m 

157 

1575 

A' 

56 

113, DiolseUy ... 

■ ■■■ 


Am . 

BO-0 

101 

154 

1820 

K 

n 

114. Uanuwahnjnfl 

#■ ■ 

III 

... 

eo-T 

193 

155 

1965 

k 

53 

115. Bala 

... 

i a-l- 

1 .. 

800 

183 

140 

1670 

1 ^ 

52 

116, BaU 


.-.r 

^AA 

8H1 

101 

155 

1775 

i 

43 

117. Tvwya 


ai-v 

mmrn 

Bi*a 

199 

156 

1085 

L 

1 39 

im BftU 


■fa fa# 


B1*3 

16t 

140 

1680 

L 

58 

116. .^Uetdovpj 


■* 

... 

0H4 

IBS 

153 

1700 

L 

adult 

lal Lknuwchllju 

a 1^1 

.iw 

IV^ 

! 8l"4 

. 180 

' IH 

1075 

i 

2» 

lit *.* 



V-- 

81 5 

154 

150 

1050 

L 

4^ 

12i. PolguUj and Uanuwchllyii 

^tmm 

m-6 

201 

104 

1770 

L 

40 

L23. AberduTfly 

iai 

AAA 

if . 1 

01 ft 

166 

tftO 

1630 

L 

adult 

124. B&la 

a! 49V 


V 

ei-6 

185 

151 

1840 

1 

40 

i£o* BaJa, 

ri 1 i 

m ■ §• 

m 11 

. ei*9 

193 

1&6 

1710 

/ 

35 

128. l>i>Igt))y *ad tJorri. 

... 

VP-i 

j m-Q 

1B6 

155 

1680 

i ^ 

43 

1^7. Bala 

•4 i-fr 


VIH 

j sa-i 

176 

147 

1025 

m 

46 

l£8u Bida 

mmA 

vvv 

.T- 

, IJ2'l 

190 

158 

1010 

jn 

66 

130» Alierdowy 

Mrnm 

V ■ P 

1. 



108 

1490 

M 

adult 

130. end Boln 

1 p 1 


. 013 

161 

1 UO 

1 1680 

m 

47 

131. Bela ea<l Corwen... 

frP-V 

AA 

J sa-3 

167 

104 

1055 

M 

1 














































04 H. J. Fleuhe akd T* C. James.— Gcosrapkieat Jji^nhttion of 


TABtE 12 .—Thj! GeeaT CLEft ASi' ITS Bea>!OJI£S — cmiiinunL 


^imiber iind regfoti. 

U£i|]hiill4i 

index 

Head 

letigtb. 

Hflikd 

breadtli. 

SULiin!!. 

Mop 

letter. 

Ars. 

■i» il-fi- 

82 3 

204 

166 

1775 

m 

38 

L33. ani] i^fudb^'iiMuLli 

62-4 

170 

145 

iar>& 

il/ 

Adult 

134, Trttw3jfjnTiM 

62 0 

163 

160 

15fW 

M 

mdqlt 

135. Dc^lgellj ..f 

33 2 

IM 

156 

1060 

W 

ae 

136. Llanuwclillji] .. 

63-5 

IBS 

IbT 

1700 

JV 

±1 

13j. IKaIR f,.. 1pPP tirnm. ■th4 

S4T 

303 

172, 

1070 

/ 

55 

13GL Dolgdly djhI LJnniiwchllx^ 

34!? 


U1 

1075 


23 


Table 13 .—Aiusttiwv. Kits, 

Those from Yale of Ffestiniog marked * 
ClaiBnclon type = cotivei tuase-prollle. 


"So, 

Gepboliv 

iodei. 

HnuL 

Ifogtb. 

HeiKl 
bread liu 

Stuluie. 

Map letter. 

Age. 

1 

72 ■» 

100 

140 

1720 1 

i a 

21 

d 

73^0 

107 

145 

1690 

B 

26 

3 

73'S 


150 

1 1070 

J/ 

adult 

4 

74 1 

201 

140 

! 1720 

P 

adult 

5 1 

74 3 

202 

IDO 

1630 

d 

36 

0 

74'4 

105 

145 

1730 

1 ^ 

4u1qlt 

T 

74*5 

204 

152 

1720 


ihlult 

8 

74-0 

207 

155 

1070 


adult 

0 

75-1 

103 

145 

1050 

e 

2a 

10 

T5'4 

10D 

150 

1046 

r 

adu it 

11 

75^4 

187 

141 

1055 


■ 35 

12 

750 

ItT 

140 

1700 


1 mlult 

13 

75-fl 

205 

156 

1720 


^ adult 

14 

75-7 

103 

140 

1S30 


! 10 

U 

75-7 

103 

1411 

lfi[M1 

M 

30 

10 

76-7 


Nil 

1640 

E 

32 

17 

TFi*7 

103 

140 

1600 

E 

adult 

Ifi 

75-0 

im 

148 

1730 


luliiU 

10 

i5& 

105 

UK 

1600 

E* 

00 

20 

76'1 

1&7 

150 

1675 

/* i 

45 

SI 

76-1 

19-1 

140 

1870 

/ 

adult 

2a 

76-1 

, 107 

im 

1735 

r* 

20 
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Anthi'opolofficai Typct in 


Table 13.—Abu ltd wy, btc.— 


No. 1 

CtphiJIc 

Ue!ul 

IlStlgtll. 

H*mt 

brewitk 

StatDTe. 


Age. 


76 2 


t47 

1670 

F 

21 

24 

76-5 

tee 

lao 

1665 

F 

[Ldiilt 

S3 

76^7 

lao 

M 

1630 


33 

SIT 

76-7 

107 

151 

1720 

r 

42 

IT 

le'fl 

ie» 

150 

1716 

r 

25 

2» 

771 

m 

146 

1030 

Gr 

40 

S» 

77*a 

107 

152 

1730 

g 

22 

SO 

77'a 

m 

119 

1836 


40 

31 

77*2 

m 

148 

1600 

A* 

adult 

32 

77-3 ' 

m 

153 

leeo 

G 

i4 

33 

T7'S 


15$ 

1086 

A 

£l 

34 

77-4 

100 

154 

1040 

(x 

jitlult 

3^ 

77*4 

190 

147 

1C30 


25 

36 

77-6 

106 

132 

1000 


adolt 

37 

77-a 

167 

un 

1610 

G* 

■dnlt 

38 

77-7 

107 

153 

1700 

G 

66 

39 

77'7 

188 

146 

1040 

•* 

63 

40 

77*3 

194 

161 

1000 

if* 

28 

41 

n-d 

184 

161 

1706 

if 

40 

42 

77-3 

104 

161 

1700 

r 

ad lilt 

43 

T$-0 

101 

148 

1070 

H 

fiduJt 

U 

7B-0 

m 

163 

1646 

H 

68 

43 

7S 0 

SOO 

L66 

1705 

M 

juIijU 

46 

7a 1 

fiJOG 

161 

1075 

A 

m 

47 

7B-1 

192 

1 160 

laa 

A 

37 

46 

78’£ 

lOT 

164 

1605 

H 

66 

4B 

76’3 

im 

J55 

1680 

4 * 

40 

60 

Tfl'T 

189 

148 

lOTO 

//*■ 

60 

Bl 

7fi'9 

204 

161 

1720 

h 

21 

ns 

7fl'2 

188 

149 

1076 

J 

40 

53 

Tn-3 

183 

153 

1746 

3 

34 

34 

79 3 

103 

153 

1660 

j 

adult 


79 4 

181 

154 

1665 

J 

22 

56 

79-5 

190 

151 

1656 

i* 

40 

67 

79-5 

m 

156 

165^ 

/♦ 

36 

69 

79-6 

m 

152 

1676 

J 

adult 

68 

79-6 

im 

160 

1580 

\ 

42: 

00 

700 

181 

162 

1720 

1 j 

adult 

ei 

7a-7 

10i 

163 

1710 

J 

miult 

as 

79-7 

187 

167 

17B6 

J 

2S 

































96 M* ■!. FLEiiJtE AND T. 0. J Aires.— ffnoffraphiuil I}i»(ributiiin of 


ITabIiS 13—^AnDUDWiv rrc.— 



Cep^u^ 

iod^x. 

Heful 

len^b. 

Hca^I I 

brirndtli. 

SUkliLre. j 

1 

Mnp letter. 

Agft, 

63 

7B*T 

m 

153 

I83l> 

J* 

59 

64 

800 

ISO 

m 

1820 

K 

£2 

65 

800 

165 

140 

1715 

k 

34 

m 

m-i 

191 

1:^3 

1600 

X 1 

Adult 

m 

m't 

iSl 

laa 

1505 

A" 

lid Lilt 

6i« 


1B7 

lAO 

1710 

K* 

ndnh 

611 

«o*a 

187 

IbO 

im 

JC 

4^ 

70 

BO *3 

153 

155 

1760 

K 

adult 

71 

80*4 

164 

I4fl 

1870 

X* 

Sf7 

72 

80-4 

m 

100 

1840 

K* 

adcdt 

7^^ 

66-B 

m 

157 

1860 


31 

74 

lto*6 

m 


1896 


S4 

75 

SO*« 

L9l 

154 

1590 

K 

40 

70 

80'^ 8 

187 

lot 

1^ 

K 

£8 

77 

80*8 

ise 

180 

1665 ' 

X^ 

36 

76 

BOO 

163 

146 

1700 

A' 

30 

7n 

BO'O 

ISO 

153 

1760 

K 

ao 

8U 

Sl-0 

190 

354 

iTia 

/ 

33 

61 

al'O 

105 

150 

1040 

/ 

adnlt 

82 

Bi-i 

101 

155 

1^ 

L 

40 

83 

B1 ^3 

187 

I5i 

1710 

/ 

30 

64 

81*4 


15T 

not taken 

i 

adult 

65 

ei'4 

189 

154 

1^0 

R 

adult 

m\ 

81*4 

177 

144 

1505 

iw 

49 

87 

81 -6 

lot 

156 

1860 

1 

adult 

88 

ei-e 

190 

100 

1690 

t 

m 

BO 

B1*E» 

104 

m 

1 1775 

L 

30 

00 

63 D 

, 159 

136 

176$ 

i m 

39 ' 

QI 

SS^l 

196 

161 

lTi5 1 

tu 

adidi 

02 

83*3 

1^ 

163 


R 

aduU 

03 

82^7 

im 

153 

1850 

M* 

aduk 

04 

82 7 

lOl 

158 

1645 

m 

33 

OS 

B2 7 

let 

IBB 

1705 

m 

10 

no 

H 7 

101 

156 

1620 

m 

bdnk 

07 

* 82^0 

174 

144 

1690 

sr 

24 

00 

03-9 

l»l 

150 

1665 

m 

31 

09 

B3-1 

180 

167 

1645 

N 

38 

100 

B3-3 

m 

100 

17^ 


55 

101 

S3^3 

106 

185 

1660 

N 

adult 

:o2 

63*3 

1113 

181 

1610 

jV* 

€5 



































AntJw'opolo^cfil Jf'Vife*. &7 


TAilLE 13. —Aruudwy, ETC*^5uJliinu^<t 


Ufo, 

OeplLoUc 

tudfljL 

Hp»d 

length- 

H«ui 

1) re Eld tbs 


M&p s 

Age. 

103 

es'it 

liia 

loa 


K 

£0 

104 

B3 « 1 

183 

153 

lOTO 

Q 

adalt 

105 

B^-U 

1^ 

ler 

1800 

n 

31 

loe 

83-0 

Ida 

153 

1705 

N 

45 

lOT 

M'Q 

Ida 

IfiS 

13S0 


adult 

IQS 

&4-0 

1ST 

mi 

1335 

A 

■dnlt 

UlO 

H4-1 

m 

15a 

1730 

V 

adult 

110 

84-0 

isa 

150 

1700 


10 

m 

S5'l 

I8d 

160 

1055 

/ 

Ct 

lit 


1 lei 

1G7 

1 1045 

1* 

50 

m 

j fto-a 

IBO 

163 

1340 

P 

lulolt 


M EKION ETEISnmE. 

Ttie talilo for Mei‘ioneths1iire as a whole does nol call for ootmueut bcjoni) 
that which it has received above, but it» uumbais will be found useful for com- 
pariHon with those giveu for Oariliganshire. In order to get as large uunibera aa 
poaaihle we have included, not oulj those regiatcrod on the map, but also others 
wliose ancestry connected them with parta of the county too widely seiiaratod to 
penult of atrr fijtiiig on oue pliitJft on the iuai> for rejnstmtioti. 


Cephalic 

indvL 

Map 

1 

Block 

IvTo^ffn uj'ea. 

r>iwk 

lU^iuiA 
brovTt tmir, i 
brffwu ftjrea. 

B*rk tif 
xnediuui 
bn»WT» Wr< 
light 

F&ir. 

Bed. 

Light 

tu&irT 

dark 

Tt»taL 

trader 73 <«» 

n 

« 

1 

1 

3 

0 

IJ 

0 

5 

73to7S’0 

b 

U 

1 

3 

S 

D 

0 

7 

74 tc 74-11 

d 


T 

3 

5 

1 

0 

Si 

75to75’b ... 

« 

h 

li 

li 

ft 

Q 

1 

36 

'70 l« 76 -9 

f 

4 

IS 

14 

i 

4 

f 

44 

77 to 77 ■& ...' 

K 

a 

ID 

li 

A 

0 

D 

33 

78 to 78-9 ... 

h 

0 

li 

17 

* e 

D 

D 

35 

79 to 79 -9 ... 

1 

7 

li 

19 

e 

1 

1 0 

45 

.SO to 80-9 ... 

i 


7 

13 

ID 

3 

i 

3S 

Sl< to 81 -9 ... 

1 

4 

D 

5 

4 

1 

0 

n 

to 81 >9 ... 

HI 

3 

p* 

J 

G 

3 

I 

Q 

ID 

«S to 83 >9 ... 

u 

1 

3 

a 

3 

0 

0 

13 

Slaw) above 

P 

s 

A 

Cl 

•i# 

Q 

0 

0^ 

1 ^ 



40 

W 

lie 

Aft 

11 

b 

asD 
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Note 3 cix OTwm Sawfleh FFoii North Waus4. 

r—Frtnu CtimiirvoTi am I Angl<N'«'y wp hiivp nji to the pi*eReut only alicut 
seventy-two rank, uiiclj ^w^itterol over each an tliey allow 11 s little opiKirliiuity 

for itniwing cstineliiRtciDUL This nre* Reoructil to us to be uneuitaljle for a firKt study, 
its stiiriug hifltoij uiiiffL have implied iiitioli iiitpnnmturo at tlmea 
remote lleyo□l^ all chance of traeing Anglesey liftB U^en n sacred caantre, Ioir 
l^een the goal of uietikl-ftei^koraj ami luia suifore^l imioh from BC 4 i“raii]era+ Caruoi^^im 
and Conway at mm sugge^tt iuterferouces from w-ithont, and Carnai voushirc is 
largely ^njiow^I of pris^sGS tlircnigh the momit^doa IliougU Camai^v on shire hafl 
Ictu the great refuge, it haa not iLat (Imnian) isolation which k ro eliameterisliic of 
Merionetliahire am i UanliganshLre. 

We note, howovt^Fp a few' without wkliing toempbafiizfj them:— 

L Tlie more marked foririfl of dolichf^plialy do not iiocur aiEioiig our sample 
and have not been nOT.Jcei!l by us in the ixjpiiLxtii)!!* 

2. The fairly averugo Mc^litemiiiean ty]H^ ia rejiwjnahlyabiii tdant ami genemUj 

tlistributtxb as our esards show. Direct obsorvatiou seenis te iDilicate the 
importance of Neviu as a centre for ihiK type^ 

3. The pure ftark typea do net Bccni to be common in Anglesey, Hub k wliat 

Olio w^ould eiijieet from a consideration of the ways in which Anglesey 
inuRt have bei.m afTect^l from tlie sea mid hy Eaat IreLmd, etc, 

4. Thei*e app+cars to lie a moilcrato qiriokluig of quite hniad heads, frequently 

aecompanieil Isy itark hair, fn thedij^tnE^t E40iith cif Camarv^on (■i.i?, Clynmug^ 
LhuiUyfni, etc.) autl in AuglGscj. (Cf. Artindwy Cr^istp Newquay, Fen- 
eaer LI an twit Major, arnl ao on.) I n AngU^ey, and perhaps else¬ 

where^ the bniashbeasleil dark type has a variety with long face and 
pointed chin. 

5. There is somowfkat more thnu the usual picijortion of red liEiir in the 

county* No iwi-hairexi jHirson measured here has an index hclow’ TSfOiid 
the maximum iiimiber of reels, as of fnir lypos, falls tetwecp the imiiceia 

77 null 79 orm 

tl.—Tlae iiorthum jKiit of the Euglkh bonkr is unoLlier district which we 
have not worked in detail at this stages of our research, hu here again was bound 
to occiij mtiinate admixture of ohl stamlmg and great compliiiitjv We happen 
to have, nevertheless^ about twenty-one cauls for ]>eople from xarions parts of 
die fall line which tuns from tlie Irish Em coast of Flintshire to the cmeigenee of 
the Dee from its deep vaDey on to the plain. A |#omt of some mtifrest is uotice- 
aide amotig these few canls. Tliere are six of the tw enty-one w ho Jiave deculeilly 
h™id Lwuis (iriiiex ^1 ur alKiva)„ pud they come tnic and nil from the refpou w here 
the Dee emerges. Two of tJietii are fair hut short, threw are dark (two shurt and one 
tall), one is Mbort and lias ilurk hair and light eyes. As we has^e already ilruwn 
attentioTi to the Lm|Bjitaiice nf himui heaik in the great MeriouetliBhlre deft, we 
have thought ihb worth notiag for future inquiry. None nf these brood lieatLa 




liaa tliB Btraij^ht noa^l it is iisiialJj hrmd^ iinii in two at least pTonafnetit and cun- 
Yoxly am veil or angukteiL The notes ^ven irnder ibia heading are natuTnlljr not 
<}f yreat coiiBfquenoe. but may lie o£ nm iu the future, and in the mean time the 
CJifik ai'e lieing pre^rvad (see also below* p, lOti}* We think there is a strong 
oleiJieiit of the MtHiiterraneaii stock in the lidl ijopiiliitton of Flint, m iu tlmt of 
Denbigh (see abovoi pp* tj7-tj9). 


W^JEk^ MONTGOMEUTSinJlKL 
(Sec Talde 14, p. 102^ also Figa- 

Tlie Gounty of Montgotueryabire ia essentially the upper iTorUon of the Severn 
Syatem, and as such it ia fairly open eftstwartls—if., towards the EugUsh phiin. 
The oijenings in this direetiou, a» present ciroiiiiiaUiiaes go, are four iti number. 
There is the way of the Severn itself, past Llan-y-myuiiejh—a guad line of railway 
comieelion, but one which waa very Bwampy, no tloobt hi fomer timea. The way 
of Wusthury is also u^d by the railway, but w^as ilifticult in ivitiier limes, because 
the uarrow valley is so dominnieiJ by the Breidden Hills and the Long Mountain, 
its fortified flanking hills, Tlie Minaterley Volloy is very Rwiiiupy, Tho Munt- 
gomery, Ubhop'd Caatle, Ludlow route fur miideni purposes has tho disadvantage of 
a oonsidemhie rise, bat this makes it dry, and in the Middle Ages it was without 
douht an all-important Touto. as the town names juBt mentioned testif3% 

If wo go bank beyond the days of valley couneetioiis we find that, wdieneas 
the Torest and awamp of the Dec linain on the north, and that of the lower Severn 
basin on the south, must have lieen important bftrriera, tJie LQiigmyud, Long 
Mountain, Caer L-amdoCt WeiJoek Kdgtft the Brown Clee Hillflj etc,, made a lint? of 
parthiLly oijeu oountn- wliieli probahly permitted eonneetion Itetween the Birming- 
Imiii plateau and Cannock Chatic and whut h niaw Montgameryshirts, Muut^oniery- 
shire has tims at all timei^ licen pcculiiirfy open to penetration from the east, 
j>eacefiil penetmtiou aa woU as armed invasiaUH 

Westward and north-weBtward in the county we get up among the feeder 
of the Severn Lhat run deep between the lucHjrland liills rd the spreading Welsh 
ishiteaiu Tlie Severn itodf comes from PhTiIymoii pmit Llanidloes, while the Cariio 
meets the Seveni Inclow Llanidloes at Caeraws, At tho hack, therefore* is the 
Plynlyuion country already dine usaed, while across tha wateraheil at tJm eauTuo of 
the Carno we get into the torrent valleys that have tuaile deep mvinas in the edge 
iif the great plateau ; this is the wild country of tho Dirh Byateim The authority 
of Montgomeryahiro lum spread from wtLinujty njiand through tho p4i8a at the head 
of the Carno, ami ha.s controlled that jiaaa right away dfiwii to the foeiia at its 
western emh tho town nf Muchynlleth, 

We have, therefore, on all grounds coEJsidered the DyG valky i>eople along 
%vlth thm?c of the vaileyis of Severn and Camo as far down aa Uanidlot^ and 
CEierBWB. We do this tlie more fre-ely IfficaUBc the Dyfi estuary han probably not 
been a region of entry to any osteuL It hoe sueh large stretches of hog and of 
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saiifl, and it^ noftliftrii shore ia so difficulty that one cannot iwjtigiiie it hemg used as 
the Tdfi, for ciample^ may bflve been. 

The nmnbera of narrow-beaded ineii ia 0110 of tlie first points to be noted. 

Tlie average cephalic indcix for the 100 cases is 77T as against 78^0 for 1850 
Wdslinien hem all parts. 

The number of i>eop!e with index below 73 is 9—a. remaikable figure — for 
this 9 per cent., while exceeded hj the figure (I4'8 fter cent.) for the adjacent 
Plyulj'uion mooTland and tlwt i^er cent.) for the I>eijljigbahirB upland > canji- 
pfltes with the following:— 


North Cardiganshinj generally ... 
Central Cardiganshire 
iSoutli Cardiganshire 
Cartliganshire generally ... * 

The Cleft in Metionethahire 
Ardudw)^ ... 

McriouethfiMre generaUT,.. 


o ‘3 per cent. 

— ti 


.. 1^ ,, 





In the case of the district we are now conedcring it seeius fairly eTident that 
the iiniK>rtimeG of extreme doliebocephaly is associated with intliiences froin the 
Plynlymon moorland, which lias doubtless exported men gradually at inust 
periods. 

The persons with dei'k colouring and ii]<licea of Sl^ or above only niLuiher 
2 amongst our 100. This percentage compares with the following r— 


North Cardiganahire 
Card iganal lire 
Mfirioncthslnre 
Ardudivj" p., 


4'5 iwr cent. 
S'8 „ 

lO'S „ 

... IS‘6 ,, 


Tlie ** browl dark ” tj'pe ia thus oonapiouonslT scarce here. 

'Broad Jieaila generally tie rather aDconmion, D per rent, for this district;, 
compnring with about 13'2 per cent, for Cordigauahire and ID'4 per cent, for 
llerionethfihire. 

More iiuportimt; still ia the anuaual acarcitv of people with black hair and 
dark eyCff; only 4 out of the lOQ show this diameter. This compare^ vrith : — 


Merioneihahire ... 
Deutnghuliire upland 
Cardiganahire 
Wales generally ... 


Mmi^ H" 

VHv m-9* 

m mm 

1 > ■> m m m m m t 


... 12'2 per cent 

... 196 „ 

... li-l „ 

... 104 „ 


A supplementary fact here is that the people with dark hair and light orea 
ai'u olniost as ntuneroiiB as those with both eyes and hidr hrowu or bluck. The 
nuiiiliers arc against 34 in TOO. Compared with tlds wa have the figures 
28'1 Jier cent, against 41-8 per cent iit Cardiganshire and 35'3 per cent agauisi 
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42-2 per ceut in ^faiiouetttslure gonarflllv, 27 4 per cent. Ag^iast 52 2 in Ardudwy 
and 37*7 per ceoL a^^ainat 3G'2por oent. in the gr^At Jlerianetliahire Cleft. Only 
the last-named district thus has more of the "dark and light^ type, and lliat waa 
founil to be a dh^trict with a characteristic blomi strain. Wu interpret the facts 
noticeil at Llanidliiea aa pc^mting if} the inflncnee l^f the blend stock, which is 
ejctreniely importaijt a!id abundant near the English border* In fact, one's general 
Unpreasion hmn il study of Uanidlncs men is tliat wo havi; here n region where the 
Mediterranean rACo " cUataoter h tUlnletf with Vdond elemeiiiH. TMs impression, 
gained independently from the cards and frcun direct obsen^ation, is very clear. 

TJie red-hairetl iieoplet standing at 8 i^er cent., du not call for Rpecial conimenL 
Tliia is slightly above the average^ but wt? are near Plynhinon, whieh has been seen 
to be almost a nest of teda. The people with the rnimnalouB combination of light 
huir ami hn^wn eyc^iare 7 among our 100. This iH an iiuuBually liigh hgiire, 
which probably points U) much crossiug. 

Llanidkea is an oUI maiket town to which arc hrtjugiil the sheep from the 
mooi'lamls round Plynlymon, and here, therefore^ incoming InAuences belongiug to 
the Severn have nict the moorland uiiiucncefl, and we get the one tj^t© dHuted by 
constant intemiixture with the other. 

It is noteworthy at tlic same time that the aver^ fltatune for .mr 100 cases is 
about 1662 mm. and for ilie 3U cases in the region 1655 dijjl Eotli these 
figures are well inukr uverage (general nveragi^ 1695—1700 muu). Sixty of our 
100, or 2a of the 39, are distinotly short (bclo^v 1675 mm,), while only 3 (none of 
them from the Dyfi r^nn) arLi^ slifitinctly tall (above 1750 mm*). 

Here again, as in the Ffestiniog region, wc seem to liavv prevalent lowne«s of 
stature, much below that noted for the Llandyssul reginn, for examjde (approxi¬ 
mately 1700 naniOi w^ith 23 out nf tiw 58 (39 7 fi^sr ceub) short and S (13 8 i>er 
cent) UilL The Uculiiglisliire npUud^ again, Iuih an approximately a\ etnge stature 
for the £0 ^mples we Itave taken, but among them 34 (i.r, 43 }> 0 r cenL) are ^hort 
and 10 (ir., 20 per cent.) aro tall. Of the 10 just tnentioned 6 art? dark ami none 
of tlie other 4 b pure fair, Tltia Linbs that there Are tnll, dark (mostly diheho- 
cephalic) men in North %Va3i.*t#p a type well kn iwn fnnn general eWnation, and 
one which onr study cf Weatern Montgomery shire woubl show iluea not materially 
affect the popidation so far south, 

Wc consider this toll, dark dobcJioccplial to be a type found In the ancient 
kingdom of Gwynedd (mainly Ca^na^vonsbi^e^ Merionethshire and Denbighshire), 
and t.biifclr him rather distmet from Uie typical Meditenonean of Smith and We^t 
Walesj who is Bomowliat shorter. 

The similarity between oui Weatern ilontgOinerTshire region (and f^jiccially 
the l>yfi valley) and TFeatiniog and im vale m the matter of stature shijuld be con- 
si deied by thot^c interested as poisaihly eorrekt-ed with the heavy rainfall and the 
dire scarcity of lime in the two districts, as also with their hanl conditions of life. 
One does eee tall meti at Mochynllethp but it wiU often loi found that they or theu^ 
recent ancestors ore iinpiigninta, often from ^lerionethahire. 
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AXAl.VStS fUJl WeSTKHN MOJlTCOMEHl'SfllllE. 


i 

liG|khlLlic 

indi^x. 

Map 

IvtlciT. 

Black half, 
dark cjea. 

l>krk bair 
{not blaok), 

ifvea. 

Medium or | 
datk Lair, 
light ejea. j 

1 

Fair. 

1 

Bed, 

Light 

huLTf 

dark 

eyw. 

Total. 

UtulfirTil 

A 

\ 

1 

0 

1 

t> 

0 

3 


a 

0 

4 

1 

1 

Q 

0 

ft 

7a ... 

b 

1 

1 

i 

0 

1 

0 

4 

T4 

d 

9 

1 

1 

ft 

0 


7 

75 _ 

e 

0 

1 

ft 

ft 

S 

0 

9 

70 

I 

9 

a 

n 

3 

1 

2 

13 

77 ... 

e 

a 

ft 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

S 

15 

78 ... 

h 

0 

19 

6 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

17 

79 ... 

i 

0 

S 

5 

5 

1 

1 

U 

eo ... 

k 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

3 

81 ... 

1 

0 

0 

£ 

1 

1 

0 

4 

82 

ni 

0 

0 

a 

1 

0 

0 

1 

00 V* 

D 

0 

3 

i 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

64 44lid DTer 

P 

€ 

0 

1 

9 

0 

0 

1 


TotaU... 

4 

39 

" n 

19 

fi 

7 

1 

100 


Table 14—Westeiik UoNTGOincRYamEE. 

Tlioae vbo Itelong to ttw mountain difitrict or lo the Dyfi valley are marked by an 

aatarvidc. 


N'fl^ 

Leplialic 

1 iiidei. 

Hefid 

kDgtll. 

Head 

tireadtiix 

Statorev 

Map Jettur. 

Age. 

1 

0711 

194 

130 

l«Xl 

a* 

adult 

J 

7D-7 

305 

m 

1S75 

a 

27 

ft 

7U'T 

ISD 

m 


A 

24 

4 

T£ft 

199 

m 

lft05 

a 

adult 

5 

‘ 73-ft 

lOa 

141 

1735 

A 

2D 

6 

7^4 

193 

I4t 

1785 


adidt 

T 

1 TS-tf 

S02 

147 

leift 

a 

! adult 

ft 

- 72-9 

100 

143 

1665 

A 

33 

ft 

, TS-ft 

188 

Ift7 

1695 

€l* 

fiduit 

ID 

Tft-D 

S94 

14ft 

1710 

r* 

56 

U 

73-1 

301 

147 

1055 

B 

ftft 

U 

73-8 

191 

141 

1070 


ftO 
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Table 14—^Westien Montgomkbvshike— eoniiAwd. 


N&. 

(Jtfphalifl 

indjfrx. 


br^4Ui. 

^tatoreL 

1 

Map letter- 

Age. 

u 

73*8 

101 

141 

IB40 

b 

39 

14 

U’d 

300 

148 

1900 


adult 

15 

74*1 

1 18S 

137 

1040 

D 

18 

Ift 

74*a 

llH 

144 

1085 

i X 

01 

17 

74*a 

100 

141 

1545 

n 

31 

W 

74 2 

100 

141 

1070 

D 

31 

19 

74*6 

ISS 

144 

1005 

X 

£0 


74*7 

, 194 

145 

1030 


adult 


vft*a 

SO^ 

150 

1600 

r 

40 

23 

7»'0 

m 

147 

1005 

E 

adult 

23 

75-0 

190 

147 

1715 

t 

43 

U 

7Bt> 

190 

147 

1795 

E 

35 


75*4 

IB9 

1&0 

1700 

r* 

SO 

£0 

75*4 

199 

150 

1555 

1 E 

15 

£7 

73'» 

aoB 

l£7 

1650 

E 

SSjl 


Tnift 

19a 

145 

1675 

E 

55 

£9 

75 *9 

195 

148 

1590 


adult 

SO 

7fl 0 

190 

149 

1730 

JT 

19 

SI 

70-0 

179 

m 

1615 

F 

£5 


70*1 

180 

m 

mo 

F 

30 

33 

76^ 

193 

147 

1630 

X* 

adult 

34 

70'a 

193 

147 

1630 

F 

adult 


70-i 

19S 

147 

1560 

/ 

3a 

36 

70‘3 

190 

145 

17£5 

/ 

£2 

37 

70 7J 

100 

143 

1560 

r 1 

32 

SB 

70iJ 1 

179 

137 

1649 


adul 

sa 

70-7 

193 

14S 

im 

F 

23 

40 

70-7 

107 

151 


F 

19 

41 

70-7 1 

193 

149 

1815 

F 

44> 

4a 

70-9 

105 

|£0 

16^ 

F 

02 

43 

77 'I 

]9£ 

149 

1040 


adult 

44 

77-1 

179 I 

138 

1795 

r 

£0 

4^ 

77-1 

£01 

155 

1710 

F 

adult 

46 

77*3 

lOT 

ij>a 

1070 


£4 

47 

77 -3 

186 

IM 

1590 

je* 

adult 

4fi 

77S 

ISl 

140 

1049 

a 

29 

49 

n-4 

IB9 1 

144 

1690 

X 

26 

dO 

77-4 

19t> 

147 

1685 

G* 

uduJt 

ni 

1 

77-4 

199 

154 

* 

1510 

£ 

adult 
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Tajuji: 14.—WssTKaw Mqntgomkhvhkuik — eo ' ntinwd . 


No. 

Cepholw; 

lodaiL. 

Head 

leogth. 

Head 

hFfifidcbr 

StJkttLn^. 

51&P letter. 

Ag«- 

5ai 

7T*B 

im 

L41 

il 

1606 

a 

35 


77 0 

im 

140 

1625 


26 


77'7 

m 

156 

1075 

JF 

ai 


77‘8 

100 

154 

1715 1 


38 

A6 

77-9 

100 

148 

1605 

0* 1 

iMlnlt 

fiT 

77 fl 

m 

153 

1743 

g 

22 


70-0 

ISfl 

14i! 

L600 


18 


78-1 

m 

150 

1730 

//* 

48 

00 

78-1 

m 

li!i3 

1600 


38 

Gl 

T8-1 

187 

148 

1B35 


adait 

GO 

78-3 

194 

152 

1658 

A 

adalt 

63 

7B'3 

184 

144 

IfdM) 


19 

64 

70*3 

SjUS 

159 

1635 

A 

50 


7B*4 

lao 

149 

1720 


fldult 


78*4 

183 

I4d 

1025 


30 

fl7 

78 “5 1 

186 

148 

1885 

A 

21 

OH 

78^7 

193 

153 

1685 

A* 

Rdnlt 

00 

78-7 

183 

U4 

1500 

A 

25 

70 

78S 

L04 

145 

1605 

R* 

adult 

T1 

78-9 

ISO 

149 

1560 

A* 

40 

70 

78"0 

190 

157 

1740 


19 

73 

7g*0 

100 

150 

1625 

// 

37 

74 

78*B 

190 

157 

1705 

If 

33 

73 

70 *0 

i4r> 1 

IM 

1726 

J 

39 

70 

70‘1 

101 

151 

1715 


22 

77 

70-S 

198 

153 

1710 

J 

M 

7a 

70-3 

1ST 

1 14S 

1635 

J 

30 

70 

7»-a 

187 

148 

1870 

J 

ndnlL 


79-3 

ito 

153^ 

1730 

F 

bduLt 

01 

70^3 

103 

153 

1700 

r 

adult 

as 

70*6 

190 

151 

im 

J 

34 

03 

70'8 

106 

148 

1820 

JT* 

ad tilt 

a4 

70-6 

loa 

150 

1760 

F 

40 

8a 

70*7 

103 

153 

1870 

B 

21 

ao 

70-8 

. 103 

146 

1575 

r 

odiilt. 

87 

70-8 

1 103 

14B 

1710 

J 

adult 

88 

70-0 

104 

155 

1863 

F 

lulidt 

m 

S0€ 

SOO 

leo 

1000 


59 

DU 

80-6 

100 

145 

1835 

R* 

32 
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Tabt4^ 14—Western MwTCOSinmYRHiBE^-ocm^wi^^ 


Kfl: 

CephttJk 

vndiTL^ 

He^d 

Imgth* 

fiend 

bmndth^ 

FtntiPT^ 

Mfrp letter. 

A^. 

n 

BO'3 

too 

lae 

' im\ 

A" 

tkdtilt 


B1 *0 

100 

IM 

IT4A 

L* 

SI 

D3 

ai'O 

10(^ 

lU 

im$ 

E 

aa 

94 

Sl^T 

tee 

m 

\ 1560 

L* 

adtilt 


ei-o 

103 

lAB 

1710 

L 

adult 

9e 

B3-0 

1&3 

im 

1650 

M 

S6 

07 

83-0 

1B4 

ifli 

18B5 

«* 

Adult 

93 

83-2 

190 

im 

1745 

JV* 

m 

90 

a3^4 

193 

IBL 

1715 

ft 

60 

100 


IKV 

184 

1875 

P 

30 


N^-—Same af tihoA^ induddd in, the aIiovc ikt u*b aIwi on the FlyaLynioti Uttt aaiI qa tb& IM 

ol the min ^th iiidi£)i^ bd-^w 7X 


Table 15+—North IIontoq^rybhire and the EKMWYsa. 


No. 

CQphidijQ 

index. 

Heui 

length. 

Hend 

breadth. 

Stature. 

Map letter. 

A^e. 

1 

Ti'S 

199 

1 145 


A 

adult 

a 

74-5 

200 

149 

1710 

d 

adult 

3 

75^4 

ism 

147 


E 


4 

75-e 

SOI 

152 

isrs 


29 

5 

75'T 

sot 

153 


* 

23 

S 

78 1 

197 

I6D 

1050 

r 

SO 

7 

7i'3 

m 

148 1 

loio 

F 

65 

8 

77'2 

W1 

lai 1 

1705 

a 

aditU 

9 

75*2 

m 

151 

1790 

h 

wdnlt 

10 

70-3 

103 

153 1 

loeo 


25 

u 

SOO 

180 

152 1 

1713 

K 

24 

L2 

81 *0 
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/ 

23 

13 
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X 

so 
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KoRTH MOKTCMMEBTS^aiHE AST) TME BERV^TN’S, 

(Ete Table 15. p. t05,) 

This difficnU tagion of Tiigll plfltiHui, cut by nuuiei’ouB atreiuiie which thain 
into the Bevem and Dee along the W^3lf^h bordeij haa not been aysttsmatically 
worked at the present stage, but a fewoank obtained draw attention to in teres ting 
details. 

Moat of these people Wong to the little market towns of the valley jnnetiona 
rather than to the high plateau itself, ami it is interesting to notice tliat, of the 
18, 8 have cephalic indiciH of 80 or above, while 7 have indices of 81 and above. 
In aotieing the English border farther north, we fonnil 6 out of the 21 sanipies 
had decidedly broad heads, and these aU cBnn? from naar the emergence of the iJee on 
the English plain {p. 99>. We therefore link that observation with one made here, and 
draw attention to these tributary valleys of the Dee and the Severn in south-eiiat 
Denbighahire and North Monl^oiiicrystiire as apparently posaefiaing a briwl^headed 
atrein of seme importance. We do not think thcl two small random nsacmblagea _ 
(cardfl froin people measured ben* and there, mostly outside this area) would be 
Ekely to show this character, tlie same in both cases, if there were not some genera) 
fact behind it. We Ulieve that, os in the hill-country of llint. bo hei'e also, we 
should find a fair proportion of the Meflitertanean stock on the m(.iiirlaiidfl, but we 
imagine tliat so high and bleak a moorland would tie only eirarwly inhal iitad above 
natiiml forest-level in Ncrilithic tiraefi. The broad-hejuied elomenfc rrobaldy stands 
in BTiiiie relation to tliat wliioh is so chumcteriiiEc of the great Merionethshire 
cleft, but at any rate the type of nose so noticeable there is found in only one 
(marked by an aBterisk) in thia region. 

This problem of tlifi broad heads is one which is verj- difficult to study in 
W’^Kles alone, and it slmuld 1* merely not«l for puqioses of comparison after moie 
has been ilune lor the etlmographionl mfl]Tiniig of England. 

The \foNTGQUgarattinK BoEr)Bi!i Kajisoe, asp Buec&soce. 
have uot yet been dealt with syetematically, ae the proLlein here la 
undouUeilly one of comparatively recent ndmixturfis with types aorosB the bonier. 
The fair element in the ijopulatemia reitfionably well marked everywhere, and l,»ng- 
heudednesfl is dominant, but there are laige numbers of the Mediterranean stock. 
Ill fact, the ImrdeT may be considered have tiis same general character as that 
noted for ^^est Montgomeryslure, hut with leas of the pure and ezitrame Meiliter- 
laniem typo and more of tire markedly fair type. This lost is eapecklly noteworthy 
in Brecknock, where are found many tall, fair men, some with bmud heads. 

We look upon the Welsh Ijesins of Severn and Wye as Jtones of peaetretion of 
medinm-headed, well-built, fair types into Wales, but whether they can be said to 
represent the Ordovkes, whose country tlrey Inhabit for the nioet part, or the Bry- 
thoniC'flpeaking compinrots of Woles, ifl more than wo could say. The question 
is diacuBsed at greater length in a BubEcqnent section. 


T^fpes in HWp*, 
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OAftNASTIIESSHiaEH 

(See Tables 1+] ami 17, 1^3. 108—112, and Figa. 2—5J 

Opt w<irk haa not covered Camiiaj'tlttiiiHlilre very (ionniletelj, Viiit we Imve 
filled abrjut 200 cards in the county: of tlieac eards relate to iMwpIe with 

ancestry entirely in the difitricte of the Rivem Owendraeth and Loughor, ohiofiy in 
Pont-j-Rerein, Crusia Hands, Felinf^xd and other villager near Llanelly j d 3 cank 
relate to i>«ople who belong entirely to the Towy' valley i and another S3 belong 
to the other pwU of the ooiiiitj, a certain nniuber eomiag from the regiim id the 
Taf and iu feedena. It will be reiueinbered that what is strictly the moorland 
region of the north and eapeciallj of the north-west of Uanuarthoiishire has l>eeii 
dLscii&sod in conneettun ivith South C-ordiganfllLire, and haa been emd to pusgeae an 
important ekment of the Mediternmean nice ty|ie. 

That type ia present throughiyiit the county, needless to say, hot oeitlier its 
purer nor its exti'eiUL* tyjics are coniinou in the areas hone studieil Only 3 
among 190 (H4r4-53+53) have dark hair and eyes and cephalic indioes below 73 
(t fi., Idi ptST cent.), aa against S among 114 (or 4'4 per oent ) in North C^digan- 
ahire; 53 mea aiaoug miT 190 have eyea and hair dark and h™l imlicefl under 80 
{if., 27 9 per cent.), as og&inst 159 among 529 (or 3I'D per cent,) in CardlgaLnslitre. 
This pcroentiige difference is not very well marked, bat when coma to the 
people with hiaek hair and dark eyes and oephalie indent lielow 80^ we find only 8 
among our 100 (it, 42 per cent). Thk compares with 8 2 per cent, (approxi¬ 
mately) ht CardigMshine, bqt we must remeiiit^r tliat the uonhem plateau of 
Carmarthonshiie is treated with f.'aidiganehire. The corresponding for 

Denbigh and Flint is 13"I por cent, for Merionethshire 8 per cent. approximaLely. 

South Carmarthetisliire may Uiud be said to show the Meditemincan type, 
bat in a some what diluted fonn ; wo have many with li^t eyes, and the blacker 
m well 03 the more extreme long heads are rather scarce. The average height 
(about 1600 mm.) of tbeso long heads of dark colouring in south-east Carmarthen- 
shire ia well under the general average for ^fediterraiiean types in Walc« (about 
109O-lli95 mim). In fact, we are here dealing with the weU-known South Wales 
or Silni'iaii type, so i]U|>iyrtant in the- coal valley population of Glamorganshire 
and Mourn outhshiro. 

Tlie pure fair type k fairly well and generally represented, hut its distribution 
doea not call for special comment so far ns onr esjyerieDC^ goes. The reds aro a 
very important group, numbering 2o among nor 190 oanla. These reiia are com- 
paratively Boaiee In the Tewy valley, numbering only 4 atnopg 53, so that there 
are ua less than 21 among the 137 others. Tiiis is 15^3 per cent, as ogaiiLst 
7"3 per cent, for the county geueniUy. lu the Tfngaron district we found a 
distioct red nest, likewise at Plynljnioir In the Carmarthenahira ease it is mot^ 
difiicult to fix a locality. Some of the teda occur along the monnUui roada anrofis 
the bills from Tregaron, several come froui the villager near Llanelly (13 per cent, 
of the local sample), and some beloDg to the Taf diatrictw We should therefore 
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incline to state that the eoftstr region of Carmarthen&hiio, and perhaie the west of 
the countj- as well, was to eome ettant a nest of reds, though not in so toaiketl a 
degree H8 the other nests identilied. The reiis here might well be the result of 
loii-contitwed croesitig between the woU-njarked fair and ilark elemonta. General 
observation supports the view that there is much redness in the Taf valley. 

The bread heails ^index^ 81 and above) number 17 among onr 190 (i.*., 
8-9 |)er cent.), aa ^inat ll'l i*r cent, for CaidigMishiie and 14-7 per cent, for 
MerionetliBhire^—1.<.. the number ia rather low. but it is noteworUiy that tlie sniall 
saniple from the Towy valley bos a eonsiilereblfi portion of broad heads \ they 
nambar T among the 53 (t*. 13-2 per wtih), This is an imhoation which general 
observation conhjina 

On the whole, therefore, wc shfpulil say that, aa might be expected from its 
eitenrive prehistoric moorlands, Carmarthenshire has a good fonndatinn of 
Mediterradfian stock, but this stock is mueb mixed with fair types, pnibably 
coming in coastwise or from the sea. There is a chanmicristm red type found 
round IdaneUy, in the Taf valley and elsewhere, hut it is rare in the Towy valley. 
This last regioii—a fertile vale which is eiao part of a long tharongli-reuta through 
IVnlc"! bfin a cliaracteristic broad-hewled element which is not found in any 
titiiub0r& in the flf the coiajity. 

The very remote districts, such as the upper volleys around the Black Moun¬ 
tains—«j., near Uyn-y-fau-foch—would probably yield some extreme esaniplw of 
dark, long-hfwled. tyi«s, if systematicdly flearched. One nught even find the 
traces of passible PalieoUthic character noted by us for Plynlymon, 
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Table IG.—Towr VAHJiif—fionfinttifrf. 
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Tiitu: 17. —South-East CittKAJiTHtataDiHE. 


(Pont-y-B^m. Crosa H&ada, Uanolly.) 



OgpliR^a 

lader. 

Head 

Heiul 

breadth. > 

SUtiiir«. 

M-^p letiinr- 

Age- 

1 
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a 
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3 
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r 
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Table 17 . —South-East CABMASTinciSHiitc— eatUinvrd. 
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Tab^k 17,—Botmt-EASt I’jiaJttJJjriiKNSiiiiiE— wii/ibu*/. 

b' 
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1. 


The South Coast of Wales. 

It tfi felt tliftt the ethnographical problem of F^mbrokeBbire^ Gower and the 
Vale of GUinorgiiii di^ertt deeply from lliat of the remainder of Wales, and would 
need, ^vw more Umn this Lettier, a knowledge of the ethnography of England for 
its solation. These are areas which have been vimtad by Dolman-huildera^ Bronze 
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m 

Age traderSf inimigraiitfi from Ireland, Sett-Kove-ra, JJnutijdiiB, Fleming, Hiigueuots, 
and probably flvnn otbera, and to diatiiigulsh them antbropoltigically, wpetjiftlly as 
regards tho many varieties of broad beada, vould be a tfisk of extreme difficulty. 
i*robably a distributional study of fair types flili show that they are abuntlaiit m 
South Peuibrokeahire and patchily tiiaLributeil towaiila the uorlli as far as tbe line 
of the Bivera Ystwyth and Wyre. 

Xeedlesa to say, the Kenlithie stock or Meditemmeau race is well tcij resented 
oven on the south uoaBt, for the tniturlands arc ccaseleas exporters of men, but in 
those diarncte which are purely ^ieultural that ancient stock is by rut toeaaa 
&(> iluiuIuBJit as it bacomes in iudustrUlized or (imUtniniug areas, such aa that 
north of Gower. 

These localities have a eonaiderabla fair-haire^i uleiiient with indices for the 
most itart between To and 80, and tbere are also dark, broad-hefwicd people in con- 
siHlerable iiumbera neai- the ^^onth Gkinorgan o<wjt and elsewhere, but the detail 
cannot iw worked out at present. 

We incline tci Uiink of the Anglicising of theiw regiona as the result of the 
adoption of English aa a Iwupm fn^nea. between the various elemcnta lueiitioued. 
at some time when human locationa were hmiight into general relation wdth one 
another, as, for esanijile, through the building of the Nurinnn ami Plaiitagciiet 
cftillea at stations along the through roads of the South Welsh coast-lands, 

In considering the linguistic bmimiaiy one must remembor the ffirmer wotid 
and swamp tHmditioii of valee intervening tietween the coast occupied by immi¬ 
grants and wanderers and the aboriginal moorlands above. 

Reference should l)e uiadr to l>r. Beddoe'a^ summary on Peiiibrokeablre. 

Summahy of Tvies ash Diariiiijuxioss is Wales. 

1. The fundaniental tyiie is certainly the long-hcwletl brunet of the mooTlamla 
and their inland valleya. He is univeraally recognized as belfuigiog to the Mediter- 
mneuu race of Sergl and as dating back in this country to early Neulitiiio tiioea. 
Close analysis reveaU varieties of this tyii* os follows:— 

(a) A Mediterraiujan type with head length about 204, heod breiulth about 
153 pun., ccphnllu iudex abaut 75, occiput well marked, hut glabella not 
very proriunent, noae straight, cuiuplexion indined to swarthiness. Skull 
form usually etllpaoid or ovoid (Sergi's types). Hair and eyes very dark. 
Stature about the genertd averse— ie., about 1690 mm. This type is 
Iiighly characteristic of tho inland valley a an^uud the " prehistoric moor¬ 
lands" of South Cardiganshire, Xortli Petubiokeahire, and Xorth Car¬ 
marthenshire. We think it repre^nta a MeiUtcrranean type witlj a 
possible trace of older types. (Plate I. 2 a and 2 b, and perhaps Plate IV, 
4, and Plate V, &) 

^ Bediw, T^e AitiArtipohiftiiiit iTutorj^ of Ewrvpt, pp, Hd-lSl (IBIB edition). 
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(by A Meditcrniiniaii type vridi heiul length dbout 1SJ6 iwid head breadth aboait 

15 a_ ix,, a tyiie with occipat less prominent than in the precedLog one* 

Cephalic index about 78. beloid form of the eknll probably meat 
oharacteriatic. Nofte straight; pigmeutation of akin, liair and eyes, 
Bspecially the iaat, lesa marked than in No. 1 («), especLally among mol^ 
Stature rather lower that in No. 1 («). A rather Binootli eontonred head 
and face variety ol this type, and, to some extent, of No. 1 (nj is the 
oharactoriutic Silurian type so well known from the vnlleya of the 
Glajuflrf’an and Monmouth hiU'Coinitry, and it in fomnl also around the 
small nioorlauda farther west. Under healthy oonditinns this type niay 
hnve a line fresh colour. Wo think the darker Topresentatives of this 
type, with l^igh ahsolnto head length, the nu^st typical members of the 
Maditerratieau stock. Those with rather less iiignteniation show a 
characteristic dilntion of other charactans ; thisy are only very rarely 
piDgnathous and the Moipul is not well marked. 

((?) A Mediteirmiean type with narrow head, say 198 mm. by IdS tnm. 

cephalic index rather below 75) with itmgh featraea and eBpeoially rnther 
piominent cheek bones. The forehead is well developed, the ocoipnt 
mwleratB. the head rather higli, prognathism not general, stoture variable 
but inclined to be abfive the average, and general build somewhat louse. 
Some peraons with these general characteriatice have black lank hair and, 
especially if they happen to be slightly sallow, they inevitably euggest 
the Mongolian and. more especially, a Japanese-noble type. Some such 
type interested Beddije^ and from some of his photographs wbieli we have 
skn It might be the Bomo as ouis. hut he says his type is priiUbly 
related to that of Furfoo* or Gronalle. These NeoUthio European stocks 
were, however. bTood-hendod.* so we doubt this idejitification. Boddoe 
calls the type " Mongoloid," and note® 84 instances with cephalic indices 
varying from 73 to 86 and averaging 78-9. fJn the whole we are. there¬ 
fore, inclined to reject Beddoe'a homology of his “ .Mongoloid ” type with 
ihoae of Furfooz and Grcnelle. M'e do this all the more Ijeeauaa we ilo 
not find the " Mongoloid " charaoU^r to aoy estont naaociatod with broad- 
headedtifiss. 

This character is one whioh is diflicalt to study, as it ia a matter of 
very fine shades of difference, and we should not be averse to dropping 
the' term “ Mongoloid" altogether. If we have at times set out to look 
for Mongoloids we have found rather too many, and wo are Indiued to 
think tliat we have to do with a type which has the eyelid opening 
lengthened out latoniUy, prolmbly in correlation with strong growth of 
the sygoduitic arches. TTe may note here Ibjyd-Dawkins’ surmisa* that 

* Beddiw, J., Htifii nf Britawt tBBS, pp. &-13, 

* Dfintusietts, .T,, ilAtiiAAJo^, IJUS, toL i, p. 48®, 

a Boyd-Uairkiiw. W,, Vme lft74, jl 333 j E'iffif Mim i* Sritarn, 18S0, pu S33, 
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llie modem Eskimo, clasaified under the Leiotrichi snd luoBtly d»rk and 
long-beaded, are related tu one type of Wesiem European rakeoUthic men-^ 

The questiou of a poEdhle homologiailion witli the type of Cro- 
Magnon and Tjitigerie Basse ie worth raising. The type individiial had 
an indes of 74 on the akulJ (75 5 on the living heail), but his meosuTe- 
mentfl were all very large*—maximum length 203 (212-13 with tissueei 
marituum breadth 150 mm. (169 with Kot all Aurignacian type*, 

however, rcarh these ftgutea, which are very exceptional, though appnmcbod. 
by one at Icaat of the tall, dark long-heads on our Denbighshire list, 
(See pp. 67-6S.) 

Tlie height of the bead, the prominence of the zygomatic arches, the 
tendency to surpass the average in statnrf*, the well-developed forehead 
and nK^erateness of tiie brow ridges are all points of likeness, but are 
stated withoiit a desire bo cmpliaBize a i^int, wbiab must remain doubtful 
for the preseuL 

In this connection it ia interesting that this type, or these tj'Tca. occur 
especially in Xorth Wales, so far as onr present information goes. The 
Kcoliihie aettleiuent areas of North Wales arc fttr the most part small moor- 
Ifttifls, ami are iBolated in many Cflaes by what moat have Iwti formidable 
barriers in the shape nf deep wwded ravines. Tlie Ncolitliio aettlemeut 
area* in South W'ales,on tlie other hand, are lorger, lower, more contiguoue 
and conticnous, and much more sunny. In the former we might expect, 
]>erhai)0, to find old stocks shut in and protecting Ehemselvea hy wilful 
ifiolatiou (see p. 145, rr folklore), whereas tlie latter might more easily 
receive and alworb successive waves of iinruigrauts. The latter might 
thmt have very typical average XeoUthic pt*«ple ; the former, as also any 
IMitebes of special poverty and iftolation in tlie south, might, on the other 
liund. show remnants of early Neolithic immigrants, among whutu might 
even !» surviving tlcscendante tA Talieolithic typea (Plate V. 5, doubtfully, 
and Piste IV, 4i very- doubtfully; both of thi»e are Mediterranean b with 
zygomotits well marked.) 

(f/) A Mediterranean lyp® which seems to rcserohle the Harris skuJP a« jilready 
tliscusseil on pp, f52—63 (Plate 1, 1a, 1b, Plate , 5,1 late V, 1. J), This 
tyiieis charactcriutic of the Plynlyrnon moorland, un isolated, impm. ecished, 
bleak moorland, impoveriBhed prtdjably still further w ithin historic times 
tln-uugli completion of the replacement of its forest by (leal. It has 
alTeady leen oientiuned that Borluse* found an Irish skull of this type 

* TuBtut, dc diiiD«itiule,* Butt. Soe. AnlArr^. X^oh, Till, He dnw> 

iittoJJtton to rBsBjubliuiceB between tho tlianceUde num «liiJ the EBkiiiio. in the height id tliv 
narrow h«»(L the leoj^tb A the fa«s, the gtt»t fjreiKlth i«f the zygomatic anhi*, aud the very 
ehort Btalure. Thn aumeelsde btf h riry different fiom thnt of Cro-magnon iiuiti. 

» Keith, A-, dafif 191&, p, o4 ^ Udi^iaB Ji/uilartticiK, Hi6!b-75, pp, Ul ff, 

» Idling, 3., ami Huzhj, T- I^ittvrie Bemmn* nf ra/(A«e»*, 1866, pp. ISB ff. 

* Burlaie, W. C\ Dnlamta of Ittland, 1997, pp. 92S ff. 
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lieloQ^n^ Ui tho Patlv ccnturifls of €ra, tuid il ifi gEiieniU} BiiTDiiBed 
tliat therw are BurvivklB of tliis tjryje iu modem Ireknd. Itfi ultinifttc 
Ijomolopes jeiuflJu doubtful, thfl brow recodes too much for ua to 
appraxinmte the tjpu to moat of the AuriguacLan skulls known, and there 
are inauj obiectiouB to tlie nssnioption of N^aamiorthaloM relationoLipa 
save, perhaps, of u very dlstaJit kind. The ratlier striking resemblance 
to the Galley Hill type ia lean vnltnihle than it might be, benauae the 
period of the Galley Tlill skull ta a matter of disimte, and if that skull is 
really Chelkaii. as is sometimes elaimod, that periwl ia too far oB' to make 
a claim of kinship of much valne. 

Eice Holmes' has u naeful note on this point, wliieh we quote 
here: — 

** ilif. de Quatrefages and Hamy aHiriii that the Ifcajidertlial race 
has left a permanent imprint on the population aud refer tr> 
various skulls of the Neolithic and Ister periods which resamlde 
mors or less closely that of NeunderthaL Moreover) it is geucr* 
ally admitted that even at the preaent tiaj' a few individuals 
liete and there belong to the same type. But it does not follow 
tliat these persons to whom Dr. Beddoe and M. Hamy refer 
were descended from men who lived in Britain in the Palieo- 


lithic Age." 

Keith* and other modem workers would not agree with the idea that 
it ie the Neanderthal race which inllueiioes modem types. All that is 
really meant U a long-beaded stock with rough featuies, strong litow 
ridges, low receding forehead) and head raeasurcmentH all large except llifl 
auricular height, 

(f) A Mediterranean type with ttniiniBcence* of u^oid oliaracter, perhaps 
suggesUng links wdtli the Faheolithie nogroids desfiriboi by Vemeau* from 
tlio Urottes de OrlmaldL ThU type ia rather small, shows marked doh- 
chocephaly, often without large measurciHante, hftfl dark oyea, black Imir, 
which is cloiselV curled, a rather broad nose and short stature. e have 
met only the ^hust inioea of this typo, and think it wise to do no more 
than mention it at the present stiige (PlatE FV, 6). 

Other types found in IVales include the following: 

2. Nordic uml Nordk-Alpine types. These grwle into one another so closely 
that it IB difficult to make more esaat subdiviaiouB. It will be noticed in our 
tablf® that the ceplialic indices of fait types vary within broad limita, but that the 
numlieta with indices under 70 or over 81 are often small. Here and there some 
upward extension id this limit is traceahle, and wo think it would be noticed ou 
tbs Welsh border and in Brecknock. We tentatively subdivide as follows 


I Holmes, T. Ki«, Attrient Hriiaiji, ISO", p. 38D, 

r Kritb, ti/Jfiiw, , 

i Viraema, Bn ** hia Ginttw de Griioaldi" CBMUMl-EoiiMi, L AntATopologte, 1906), 
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(a) A lypa with Hglit brown or fjiir hair, eyra whioh are often blue and only 
rarely lurown tiiKikad, ooi«iderable sitrength uf biDw ainl of jaw ainl tbin. 
good fealurefi, luesaticepliftly aa a general ohEraoier, frciiueni tall stature. 
Newcastle Emlyu is a well-marketl neat of tbia t.vpe, and it la soiuewluit 
charactoristio at Towya, Needless to say, it Is very iiiarked in several 
localities in South ayiil South-west rciiibrokeshire. This ty^je seems to 
he the local veraion (Plate Til, 1, Plate IV. 1) of the Nordic tyiK; so tar 
os we can judge from a comparison of our results with the eonciusbtifi of 
G. Petsina^ 

(If) A Home what heavier valiant of the above, with shorter head tfian the 
above and extremely tall statiira Tlie eephalio index would be above 
80 in many eafles, on the living hewL The face hair of the men is usually 
TCUJgb. We tliiiik these men will be identiBwl to a considers Vile extent 
on the Welsh border and suspect that, nibetl with 2 {(t). llioy may repie- 
S 0 nt tlie BTy'tliDuic wa’H’c of immignition into Powys (sec pp, 142-147). 

(e) The Borreby, or Beaker-Maker Type (Plate III, 2 a, 2n, Plate R", 2, and 
(?) Plate V. ft, 4), ProluLbly tall and often lair, light eyetl. broad lieaded, 
short faced. There seem to be darker gtadeu of pigiueniation, aa might 
lie expected Lf we are rigiit In suniiising that we are dealing with a cross 
between broail-liaaded and rather tlark Alpimss on the one band, and 
longei^hcadetl fair Nordic types on the other. The convex utme-profile 
{lociira freciuently, Tlic buowa arc well marked, oml the fine forehead 
usually reoedea considerably. The type is iliscusstii at greater length 
ua pp. 80-87. It is charanteriatic of the long cleft from Corwen via Bak 
to TaJyilyii and Towyn, 

3. Not very cammoniy seeiL Dark, bullet-headed, abort, thick-set men, of tlio 
general type denoted by the lonii Alpim? and more esactly, perhaps, by the term 
Ceveuole. It bus seemed to us tliat there are sov'^eral lepreseiitatives of this type 
among the inhabitjmta of the North Mcintgciueryshire valleys leading (town tn tho 
English border, but there cannot be said to be any ^ nest" of them aa yet known. 
We feel the neetl of a aurvey of EnglLab typa Ipefore JjactiHaing this in uions detail. 

4. Powerfully built, often intensely dark, brotMi headed, bread faced, strong 
and square-jawed men characteriatie of the Ardndwy coast, the South Glamorgan 
coast, the Newquay rlistiiet (Canliganahire), Pencaer in North Pembrokosliire and 
other placEsa, The stature would ssscm to be about average, but some indlvidualii 
are wry tail indeed (Plate I t, U, lit). A further disoossion of this type will be 
found on pp. Bfi and 187—142. 

ATrfe, — la addition to the above types wc have the following:— 

(d) Bather tall, powerfully built men with largo, broad, high heads, high fore- 
heails, strong eyebwwB, usually mediiun brown, hsir with light eyes and, 

* Gujut, J^orthi European Jlftco ^if MaDldad^" Jokth. Anifirtip^ 

hat., p, 377. 
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frequentJj, s mfouB Itfcwii Thm ocour cliiefly along the eosstis. It 
wonlii seem that tlie ty\>& is some vm-iant of No, 2 above, possibly with 
Na 4 aIhi mSiiencing it. 

(h) Fair, medium to broad hesded men with slight rttfous tendencies, fimud 
ill South-west Wales. Often leas poweifully hnilt than (n), features leas 
strong in moat eosea (Plate IV, 3). 

(f) " Red ” people, that ia ijeople with distinctly red hair, and not merely a 
anggesdon of redness in what is reaUy a fair type. These people typic¬ 
ally have strong iiygomatio arches with a smiting of the check below’ the 
areh. Tiie chief centres for these aio the Plynlymon moorlands, the neigh- 
bourhofni of Tregaron (Cartliganahiie), the Taf, and possibly the Ctwen- 
liraeth regions of Carmarthensbira. There aie, no doubt, oilier locaUtiea 
not yet sufficsently determined, lait this tyiJC aeema aciime in moat parUs 
of Meiionctliahire. It Is elaimcd to esdst alsHi in North and North-west 
lIciihiglLihiTe. and we hope to diecuas this in a funite iMiper. 

This distribution docs nut suggest that the ” red type " ia an independeut one, 
and it may poffiibly Iw a result of jiersistent crossing, but for further olucidation 
of thia point study of pedigreea and family imrtmits will be very necessaiy, A 
cephalic index of leas than 73 is not at all comnion amongat red-haired people in 
Wales, and this of itself suggests that tiie red tyiK) ia in Bome way related to tho 
fEUT tyiHi. (Nordic, aee No, 2 altove.) 

In the next Bcctioii of the paper an attempt, whieh will nocessarily be some¬ 
what speculative, will made to suggest certain h3-polbei3efi aa to race history in 
Wales and in llritain as a result of our AnthKEpomcirieal Survey of Wales, and 
coTTclated arehreologieol and geugraphicsl study. It should, however, be understood 
beforehand Lliut no claim is made to identify a Ckhidella or a Brythouio or a more 
generally Celtic type. These tire namis in linguietica. and it is dangoroua to apply 
them in phyaiwil anthropology. From descriptiouB in the it would 

wein that the princes and princeaeas were often diatiiiguished by their yellow, 
golden, or fair hair, so that, possibly, the gBoenil mnaa of the peopb was dark at the 
time when the Celtic romanc’es wereguiuing their definitive shape, the " Mixc<l 
race conditions of the lapuktinti certainly go extremely far back. It may, in 
fact, be wondered whether either branch of Celtic-speaking invaders, or even the 
Bronze .4ge invaders, if these latter were pre-tjeltic, were pure stooka 

Eoferenee will be msde in the sequel to most of the types above listed uud the 
number* will be given for reference 

Nothing will Ijc said, however, of Na 3 (the Alpine-Ceveuole type). It would 
lie interesting to hunt for it among the upiwr euds of valkya of Shropshire and the 
Welsh bwnler generaUy. The “ Eed " Type will also bo neglected, as the accepted 
hyiJothesLs ia that it is not an independent type but may arise anywhere as a result 
of uruasing. and mote evidenee is necessary for re'dieciissbii- 

A few iKiints uf general interest may he noteii here. Types 1 {u) to I (*') cou- 
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ttibute considerable numbers lo tho niiiiistties of tlie various chnrthes^ posaihly in 
jjurt from inherent uud raoial leanings, bid partly also because theso ai-e I he people 
of Uie moarlnnils^ Hie ideaUsm of wicb |ieople uatially expiessea itself in muBin, 
poetry, Utemture and religion rather ilmu in architecture, painting, and plastic; 
Brta generally. They rarely Lave a anffleieuey of material resoarces for the latter 
activities. These types also contribute a number of men to the niEMlmal profession, 
for somewhat similar reasons no doubt. 

The siicccsafnl commercial nicii, who have given tho XV'ehh their extraordi¬ 
narily prominent place in British tnule (shipping firms for eNampb), usually 
belong to types ti or 4, lallier than to 1, as also do the greati majority of Welsh 
metuheiB of Parliament, thuugti there are exceptions of the first iiu|H)rtaiice. 

Tlie Jforditr typo is marked by ingcunity and enterprifie in striking out new 
linea. Typo 2 (c) in Wales is remarkable for governmental ability of the 
administrative kind as well as for iadopendenec of thought and critical power. 

Tna Etunoloot or ftoirrn Bjeitain ix coxxectiqk with thk tonEOOUfQ 

Obsektatioss. 

In spite of the fact that tlie ijuestioiis of British Ethnology have been disenssed 
so often, we think it inciiniLeut upon ua to aketcb out a eynthesis of the i^mpula- 
tioii of South Sritaiu, in relation to our work. In order to reduce the length of 
this portion of our statement within manageable dimensions, we nsk readeiu to 
refer for previous discussions of the i^uostions iiivulved to: — 

Keith, A., AntUimfy of Man^ ISIlo. 

Holmes, T', iliee, Atifieni ttu hivot^m of Jtilhf* Citktr, 1007. 

Dikiheletto, J,, Mnnutt tTATe}i<id<iijie^ 1912-14, Paris. 

DtUtin, JfoaaW Cdtifjue, 2nd Edition, lOlo, Paria. EiL Champion. 

Our suiiimory ^vill only a minimum numlwr of lefereuces to litomture, 
and we hoi« that this will not bo luisiuterprelwl as a neglect of previous authors — 
it is rather a tribute to the comprehensiveness of treatinent in the general studies 
just uanieil. 

We think H is most useful to commence our survey Uy attompiing to i«!reato 
in imagination tlie Britain of early preliistorie times, after the end of the Tee Agn 
at any rate. On the <inestiim of tlie continuity of Folieulithic ami Xeolitbb life in 
or near Britain out work has only a very slight liearingj which we may mention 
hrivfiy. It has been infeirtHl alxive tliat among the Xeolithic tyjws in the popula¬ 
tion tliereare^fiir example in Xorth Wales (Gwynedd), wliat may l>e marked traces 
of tlie Cro-Magnon f Aurignacenn) or other earlier stocks, ami their locations are 
related to acimn of the smailer and poorer nioorlunils, places of refnge and of 
isolation (la in list). We bavenUo hinted at certain, {H'rhapja very ancient, telation- 
shipefor our riyulyiaon variety which probably exists also in Ireland il«? in list). 
Tliese tyiicH may ho the reiuimiits of some early Neolithic immigeation np frimi the 
South (Gaul), for such immignition wonH include " Palmolithio sweepings”; Imt the 
roi« sm. It 
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prubabili^ thrU we have actual uests of theslf aiieient typea fairly readily distiti- 
guialiahle from the average Neolitlnu BtooVs Beenia to hint that ihtre waa 
uontinoity of life from PalteoUtMe to NeoUthic not very far away from Britain t^^ 
say tbo l^t, Teake aiigsastH’ that pusaibly the fiiula at Cissbury and Grimes' 
Groves mav be iatGrpreted aa stnwivals of Falixolithtc life in early Jsealithio 
times, and ho wllaaomc intereating nous a bom survival of types, with which on the 
whole we are inclined to agree. 

It is fairly generally agreed that ev en if the ralarolithie poliotl grudeti into the 
Neolithic without a In oak, whotlier actually in Britniti or in aonif* regioti near by, 
the HerioiTs aditptation of Britain to human tieetls liegsji with Neolithic immigration, 
for if ralasolUhic man was a mere wihl hunter, spreading mote or less m Britain in 
the wanner intervala of a Glacial Age, his nuiuljeis must Imve been very eiualL 
Indeed, allowing that some parts of Britain were perhaps mere Tiiudrii at the lust, 
one may imagina, with some show of niBsou, that only in favoiiretl periods tsneh as, 
perhaps, tlie Antignaoeflii) would thcimpulation have reachMl, at a rough eetimatc, 
four figures, A huntang popubtion ia bauiul to reniain veij sparse. 

It will, therefore, be advisable to picture first of all tlie rolationB of Britain 
and Western Europe in early Neolithic ibiea, 

Thf ^tedilhir Immiffrutioni BfUaiv. 

We toiiy tiiinl: of the MeiliterTn ueau region and even the Sab urn enjoying a 
fairly cool climate while the ice still epread over Britiiin, and then we Imsigiae the 
northward shift of climatic belts as the ice diminished and disappeared. With this 
shift went a corresponding human migration, for the north of Africa wouia tamme 
drier and less fit for mart, and the country redeemed from tlic ice would liecnme 
more suitable. 

Tlie ways uorthward from the Mediterranean region must have been somewhat 
limited at first The Alps would long retain their ice sheet ami thus remain inhos¬ 
pitable, so would the iUyriau Mountains, the Balkans, and the Corpallnans. The 
chances of northward niigration in early times from the Eastern MediteiruTteaii or 
the Adriatic would thus lie restricted, and the limitatinna would be found to be still 
jrealcr if the phyBioui conditions a iKiaaible largi: cold inkud lake in the 
Hungarian basin) were wortiad out in detail. 

Eartlier west the window between the Alps and the lyreuees offered some 
opiKirtunities, hut tlie valley of the Rhone would prohaWy not be uaed. Even 
as late as Gvo Ln Tim> period the Rhone valley was oidy just coming into use. *' A 
I'epociuc lie la Tone le ooinmarcc luassoliote (it,, of MaraeiUea) mit la Gaide oentrale 
un relfttiuu r^dieie avee la McOiterranee, msis auparavant oa n’est ^ms par la 
TBllee dw RLfine que les iufiuences JihlleniiiUBa so mol e^erc^e sur lea Cokes; e’est 
par la voie des AigouauteH, c'est-^Hlire par lea Tallies do Po et du Testiin el jiar lea 
laca tie la Suiaae.” Thw suuinjary by THichcletta^ gives the aubstanCB of views he 

* Pmkc, B, J, E., “The Excavstinns al tTriuiisa' Ghivm,'' TA# dutiifusnf, laiS, pjj, 375 T 

* riidielenc, J.. J'.lreA.iH'uN/i#, 1013, ii, p, MO and pp. .500-7. 
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hag argiie^l mt with many reiereiicea to literanire, and they iieeti not be ai^ed 
afretih, for^ fat im the Ehoue valley is OODcenieJ, there is little difTetence of 
tspioion. An imagiiiatlva reconstruction on the j 5 t>ot of jxK^t-glamal fure^it uotidilioiia 
in the Ehono vnllej from Lyong down to beyond Valence helpy one to realLie what 
effotta were iiGOikd liefote that region becarufl other than a Iwrrier to hnmajj inter- 
coiiTse, and one reaJiEea the ttepamteness of the Halftatt onlture of the Cote d'Or 
from cnntempnrsry aUkira on the Mediterrauean ccMtst of Pro venue, etc. Peake*^ lia?? 
gathered iiidepenileiit evidence for the early geparateri&^ of the Pm ventral region 
from the Saone region wliieh ia Fairly conviiicmg. 

The more wt^stward routet however^ along tho nortlieni flank of wtuiLufterwards 
\>eaame the gate of the Carcaseiuiinej. was largely lihnig Lptj Caiu^r^p a ISnie^toiie 
CDinitry and therefore bam and opeiL Thb nortb-weatward routu from Narbonno^ 
pralfeihly along tho wiiiihiweiJL and Lhim lianB wcateni hrow of the great 
iTasBif Central of France, k marked out as one of the aneiont trucks of nmnkindH 
Nortb-^vetiLwaul it would nlilme Lha lew, hut bare, nplan^b of la GAtine, am! ho it 
would reujth Brittany and Le Cotentiti. 

In addidon to this Ibie of uiigration there wouhi alao be s ].K?.wMibility of niDve- 
ment along the ctiiiftt of the Iberian Peningula, but it will be generally iillowed that 
the JTeolLt-hie peiifnl tntmt have advanced far before lliat route oould lead men in 
any miml-ters to BritUny. We are not aware that anyone would say that the 
strictly northern coast dine of Spain has ehangod very much in Immajj timcH, and 
conscLjuently tlie pofissibilities of migi-atioiis towertb Franoe wonld probably be 
fairly limitcil. Slnch of the interior of Spain doubt less bare, and thiH must 
naturally be remeiiibered as giving op|Kjrtunitic3 for moveinent But if any north- 
wai-d niovem^iit passed the pcmniiial barrier of the Pyrenees at the eastern end 
it would Him ply come into the NajlMtnie-Brittany line aJi'eady digengaeiiL The 
poBsibiltty of niovcuient around the westaiii end of the Pyreueea and then up the 
Biacavan coaat of France is tima the one alternative. For a long tiruo tlie Landes 
of SouLh-weat Fmucc have been bti imixirtant hindmnee to moveiDent.butit would 
be easy" to argue back too far on such a pohiU 

It will be leinemb^rod that liiplej^ argnee for tlie Burvival of Lhe Cro-Mag- 
nots " type hi largo numbcr:s along the |dateau edge and juHt off it, in the "Ponlrigue 
connty (Perigueux ami Angouleme). Wo think it probable from the maps lie gives 
that the Mediterraucftn race may be more prtiminent in ITtnloo anil otlier coastal 
tlifitricta of Weat Franco than Ms statements bad one to thinks Imt, at all evenU?, 
Ilia colifttion of ubservaiions so far sLiengthcns our imiin point, which la Lhe imiHU- 
tance of the Nstrboniie-Brittaiiy liiie of moveiiiont from veij remote tiniea. 

We thus have people eprcadtng from the Metiiterrauean along one way or the 
other, and principally no itoubt along the vniy we luive iliHcusHecb reochiEig the acuith 
ahores of the Faglitsh Cliamud^ and donbtlcfss getting to Britaic^ whetJier aeroea n 

I puttkt, H. J, Earfj Uronws Agfl in the Luwur Vall&y of the Blnmff,'’ [ittvtK 

^ di? Pikrij^ IQl-l, pp^ ST-jSI. 

* Ilspkf^ W* »/ pp. 1(^170. 
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then dry-kud ^(OTtiati ul the ChauueJ, or tieross a strip of water poasitiy mtich 

narrower thjiii it ie now, 

Tliereis no difipnte Jibout the Hncieut population of the Meditemnean littoml, 
apart frotn ths Beilkaii Feniuatik ; it petAtate in modi diatriots and is dark, long- 
headc<1, oval-facetl and abort, Tlie facial contours are often amootk We may thua 
auppo'ie that it waa tlda type, with ralwotithic admktiire irtnu the central plutefkU 
of France, tlmt brought Keolithic cultnre to Etitain. 


CoaWifiens fim/ LQ^ictiionA nf ytalUhir I.i/t I'w jffrf/niw. 

Iij the earlier part of this paper it line been riiuwu that XeoUthio t^pes, 
witJi or without ranch Fnlaolilhie admixture, persist in abundance in Wales 
and are speciaUy clmrjcteristic of the mlaml valleys aiound certain inoorkndB 
which are their iinmeTnnrlul homes. The undertying geograpldcal fact Seenia to bo 
that Britain is in the region of temiKjrate decidnouii forest ond, in its pre-human 
condition, the valley aides were forested and the valley Uoota were either woodland 
or swamp. The wwklljind wiis the haunt of the wolf ami the wild iKsar, marten, 
wild oat, and other dangerous animals; and raan, enuipped wii.li but stone tools, was 
not able to do ranch against the wet forest full of these dangers. Moreover, 
ague must have been n mrienB plague in the wet lou- groitml He thus settled 
chiefly on the nplands, the stretches of hire and ivindsvvept moorland on whkii we 
Find traces of his work and his memorials (Fig. CJ), 

Theliowus* of the Sotiih of England offere*! many advanti^a. The chalk 
surface raaaut that the land was dry anti forasl-free, wive in a tew hidlnws where 
alliivituit might accnmulate. I’lie oliidk woa workable with antler arat wood picks, 
and so ramparts and earthworks mulfl lie BoaT];ieii out. There was fiiut available, 
often within the earthwork itself. The Ihiwna are nowhere very high and their 
southerly ixisition gives them further climatic ailvontagos: they bive comdderable 
sunshine and fairminfalL The long straight ridges cilTered adrantages for track- 
wnyx forcluinge of joisture, sad tlwre were many springs, arising not so very far 
below these ridgoways, from beneath the base of the chalk along its scarp edge. 

One ahould notice pmticukrly the amount of ratjorland hill-jxisture, nnd otlier 
nncultivAtcd land at present ilay at the 1500-fnol ieval or lielow it around 
St. Alban’s Tleml, l)oTset. 

The Western Uowus anil the 'Wiiite Horse Hills wotdd share lucist of the 

advantages of tlie Xorth and South Tiowns. 

Prfifu ihtmi to the 3 f cm lips,, or further south to the Blackdowii Hills, was a 
short tramiil. and on Imth tlieste areas there was cnnsiderable opportniuEy for early 
settlement. From the lllaekdown Hills to thesoiuliem Hhipes of Exmoor and SO on 
lo llarlmoiir trad the moon) of lomwall was a possible line of movement, and wb 
niust Ilf thcBe aroiis will be found to have lieen occTi|iied m hieci litl ii c times. 
We ahfo think the Xeolithti; type would probably lie foiujd in several places in 
inland viillo}-B around Lhfwe iipland areas if looked for at ttis present ilay. 
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pliETAXK. 

The binni; huiii^t^ upaj^jSy uccii^Meil ftl tltiio^ tnpJtil^ bev.'aii'ie of twamp pud fmrtjaL 

lAlet» La the zurainp and pAlE^hua of o[?«a foreit aailorgrowth) votiM, liuw^ir^^ be oaed 

to iDoie uMteat. 

At^os zuiijd? dif&cuU hy gtvtit idi?nuiiiii oulI rockj c^urftcter ares stipplotL 
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In Neolithic tiroes the ateiCTiee of Hmt would be iv ilrawliack Jit first in SoutJi- 
west: England, hnt. na the art of grinding stone grew uyi ilmt drawback would 
oijerato ISO longer, as Tartoita rocks of the South-western Peninsula would land 
tlm niseives to griiding. 

We think it is generally agreed that the Unas of the TJowns have l;ieeii lines of 
inuni gtntion, iniercoiirse, and eonflbt for long ages in the and it would there¬ 
fore hi- iiaturol if the oMer atrata of the poynktion had ultimately becoino dihicult 
to fliBtingiii-lL We lielieve tlia nT» does ooour in uuiubara among tlie inhabitants 
of jjateboa of sandy heath and other jkwI' soil areas nejir the Downa. the north¬ 
west side of the New Forest. On these sandy areas tha Neolitldc culture is also 
said to have lingered alter the Bmnze cnlture had «ijraad on ilia chalk uplands 
close by.’ lUnuney Marsh seems also to have retameil Neolithic types, 

The Neolithic tyi« ia well known and alnuidaut in Soutb-wijst England 
(including Somerset to some extent), atid iffilongs veiy ehnraoteiriBiticallj to the 
valleys around Bartmour and the mwiS of Cora wall. One might asaociate tULa 
survit'til with the reraotitneiis of the district, but there is always rt danger of refer¬ 
ring to remotencus as though conditioivs were similai- in all periofls, Devon and 
Cornwall are remote frnro Ijoixdou or from Dover, hut we shall Jisenas other routes 
later on for which Devon and Coniwall must have been not far from the main line. 

The Thamefl basin must lia%’o lieeii in tho mahi a barrier and tlie southBm end 
<jf the OliiltcmB, with drift over the ehnlk, wjib foreHted, os were moat of the drift- 
covejped chalk aurfttcea of East Anglia t the chalk valleys of tluit region, on lb e 
otJier hand, would have lieen Iwre, ami the chalk «lge over agnijist the Fens would 

be liare also; Ctatvfonl’ shares this view. 

Farther west, the Western Downs and Mendipa would almost connect with 
the open country of the CotswoUlSi and so on tia Edgehill either to the Lieut Hilla 
ntifl (’aunock Cliase or to the Northamptonsldre heights. Tlie greater pait of the 
]jlidlnnda mnat have been veiy inhospttable, 09 Aljurcromhy* also urges, and, in the 
Midlands generally, the survivors of ihe Neolithic popnktiuii are prehably not 
oluuidant, iiut acco'wliwg to Itcildte* limy are fairly mimerous about the l^icester- 
ahire and Northampton heights mid it ia generally aUowcd that they are also 

tiumcroua round nlmut iho Cliiltcrn Humlreds, 

Tlie latter caw- may he liie reauU of the prolrotioa Lundoii'a reaisUnce to 
Anglo-Sa.\wuloni iiflored thcni, if Domme’ is right, during tlie pst-Eoman (Onuffl, 
but without iiinphoiiiziiig ihia view we may ocooiijit for this sitrviial if we 
remcmlHir that the London (’lay to the north of the Tltames, and the Boulder-Clay- 
covervd fllopea of the tJhilterns long inemamsd forested and so gave sliElter to 
refugees in post-ltoronn times. The funner caw is a region of woodland with, o» 

1 ,lohn*oii, W., Fiiii' Mtnnoff, IQoSi, p- JtS, 

i Cmwfnnl. 0.0. S. JiMhod, IfllS, vuL nl, pp. 184-7. 

a Aliii'ivi'uiiiliy, .r^ Umitv 1 OlSt, [ip, ftl an J lt)6. 

* Ik-dilor, o/Braaiu, ISftS, P- 
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AnthfOjyotogicfii ‘/)/pi:9 'in if'nlct. 

Beddoe’ paints out, funs to lUe east^ a re^jinn into whicti the caiK^nurvil talk 
Tetre;*t or, perhapa bIbo, a Ttigiciii iu whioli even cominpriujj itivculm would be 
ratiier at « diKtidvantage in otiacking a loiig-eatablishcd population. BeJdtJt* noted, 
howevpr, a hesv'y inccmin)^ of bfeiialt peoplo into Bwlfordflliiro after the Xomian 
t’on^piest. It limy be Tjienti<'>neii that tteildoe iLcidcntallj' remarkeil tliat ho did not 
believe tlw Saxone destroyed Ixmi:lon. 

In Xurfollc it is gBocmlly alJowoil tliat tho XeoHthlc tii-pe survived around 
Brandon, while it is fcniml also in tbo Fens. 

Qetieialiy fi^ieaking we akould con aider that, in England sontli of tho iferscy— 
Humber line and east of the tiuMitocka and Blaekdown Hills, the Xeolltbic typo i» 
fairly generally diairibnlcd bat ia ebaracteiiBCic chjelly, not of it# primeval 
locntioos, but of tho poorer, wililer ilidtriats into whiidi it was forced to rotreat, *.c., 
districts which long remained fureaied or \vhLcli are inarslies. Lmidnii, however^ 
has a strong ifeollthic straiu, lar^ly |Hjrbiips tho reault of imniigraricui. This 
sttaiii is charactorisLic of the poorer districts, and it appesira that tlie Neolithic type 
is tnoro resistant to the evil influences of aliuns and overcrowdtog and luore 
pgj'cJiically adapUible to tlicir conditions thriU are most of the oilier olemcotfl of 
the popnlation. 

Looking farlber north wo And a conBiderable area nf primeval open touutrf in 
the Southern Pfenniucs, the iLorkshire Wohls and the Jfiirtli York moors. 

Elgee* says of high parts of the last muiied that oacoiiiiideringtlicif snperlicinl 
deposits as a whole, it niiist be ailiuilteil that they oontaiu no evidcuce of ever 
having lieeu covered with forest# or eveu woods. There may have been ocwisional 
trees or shrubs. 

Farther north still the I'eniitue* incUide large arees of rock more than 
2000 feet above the sea, and tlic r-one tit for settlement would proliably 1« found 
to Iw Iet« extensive. In Uutnbna also tlie shaquieBS of the (dopes and iho great 
valley lines would give only Uniited scope fop early man. 

As regards the Pennine dlutriet, the niciigre detriLls of i»oat-Romau history 
allow m tojkiethat Hut andeiit population niaiutaiued a fairly efleotive struggle on 
its moorlands and theii- forest-clad eastern nlopea ngaiiist the Kingdom of Deirn 
established by invaders on the low ground above the stjiui-estnnrine iimrabes of tlio 
Ouse, and mi’ the higher ground faitber east. Tt is tioticjeablc that this struggle 
was apparently most effective in Eimct, where the forested region round al«»ut tho 
moilern leods stretoUad wall down towanht the Husts luarsheiL 

The ancient population anrvivea in Urge nnmlwrs at Ibe present day around 
the Pentiines, and naturally it is found more particularly on llie lomaatiire aide, 
contiihuting a very important element to that character which makes laiiicaahiie 
such an mrerestiug factor in British life. On laitb aides of the Peunines the old 
population displays its powers of rcsbuince to the evils of the poor ijuartere of the 
large tiiwus. fu conBideritig tfiu perHistenoa of the old |iopiilation in Lancashire 

^ BeildiH*, pji. 

* of J WiiiA 15)15^ P- 
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cne intiiat renicmlter that maoli of South LwctufLire ust<a to be vorj swaiupy, and 
titat ill this waroccetM from the eorth was pently Umiieii in pre-liifluatrhil ilnya. 

iiii]ijiry eliows that even ^aidi a ta volution aa tlio Anglican acliisiii in tht 
«ixte«nlb ceniury affected Lancwhiit (fn)iu Wigan imithwarda and iiOTlh-west- 
wnrdu) only very'gradnally and parliAlIv' ■ some religious and uconoiuio fcAinres of 
that district nt the [ireKeiic dav may lie Hnrmhjeil to 1# aurvivali* of Medin val 
co£i(litionfl. 

Ill BdJiloc’stlay.iaiiparently, lltf) older popidation was not a very i ml sir tan t 
oleiiieiit in the West Hiding and Uieni is new! cf local atiuly to ascertain its 
proiKjrtiojiB at thn preBcnt lime, but there is little doubt that in die Bccuinl 
generation of big-town coiiditiorm this tyjJC Ima surged up lo eeveral parts. 
There is uliw little doubi lhai ihc ebanaes in pitrporlions of the tyiies may have nu 
email Viearirig on social and eien j^mlltlcal cluiiiges in the country. 

Til is sketch of early euutresof pupiilatinn in Btutth Briiaiu is given in tho 
hope thai it may euconmge local inquiry with a view to more acenrato 
and local olwcrvation in this field. Tlie Imiutin locations in early Ilritatu were, 
ss we liave seem, mainly in the south-west, south, cost, mtd nortli. Ihoae in 
the Midlmide won* li»i+ importHnl, and consequently Wales was much isolated. 
This isoliitioii was the more mavk«l becen?e the biinIiiB of the Uee mid the Severn 
must have been moat diftieult to cross. Une reculla both lire WelsU and tbe 
English names for Shrewsbury, I'ongwern (tin; head of the woodj and Slitews- 
bury (corruptod from the Horough in the Semb) whidh, once tlie capital of n 
Welsh prince, was conquered by Mercia, and bos gradmdly been, mi it were, 
reconquered in nioderti timea hi jpeoceful fimhian by moTC or less AtiglicLifid 
Welshmen. H stood m a strategic pant near one of the only pmetietbk early 
rumciH, namely, that from tho t 'letit lIUli, Cannuck Cluifle, 'V unlock KJge. etc., 
acruBs to the I/utguiynd and relatcil highlands which leil on to the oLsli 
moorlands. Ludlow stocul at auntlier, it irety be oddiKl. 

In all the border country, theexiiort of men friiui the moorland has made 
the impulation Welsh to a emuiiderable exiont ami tbo Neolitbit blood is mueli 
ill evidence, though it is rarely ns pure os in the mland vjilleya of tba truly 
Welflh coastal moorkutla discussed in a pirevigus setitiiui. 

In AVales we thus have tire Keolithie type highly characteristic of tho 
southward nlopiug moorlaiui hills of lilamorgnn, whence it has spread iu mtKieru 
times into wlmt have lomome the coal valleya. This purest csamplo of the 
Neolithic Lyi« (1 (?<)> has survivi-al, fierlia]jfl, mainly bmmse of the isolation of 

thudifitriet with the Forest of HuAii and. in earlier times, tbe gctieral furestouid- 
swamp of the Severn ImsitL Tire district was also iwilatml from the Bristol 
Cbniiiiel by the forested jHirttoiis of the Valo of Glauiurgan. Tliia iMilation is 
not ruMiinicd to liavc continoed far into historic times, 

It is natural that valleys of tire mreirland farther west sliow tiaces of tlie 


1 I{|,ddoi;, J., Rafts* v>f liHitsiv, lSiS.% P- ">b 
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■rildedt wareB of XefjliLhii! iruiuigTfltifjn, nf Nor.>Utbic tyjies* ’^vith pi^rkapa 
Palijtnilithic ailmtityrp(l (*i) 1 (rf) and n of I (i;)). 

The muw pfiiirt mny nlfwi Ire tuailt; with to tht^ liiotn^kinia nt Xorfch 

"^Vdloa (mjKJcialJj 1 <i‘) ), whicih ure hEtibu fiiErlj humlII iirid isolated^ though tlie 
Mynyiid Hiraothi^ luuat liave iifiPtwl t^L^niablu for lliij lift? of early LiuieFi. 

The nhnndaace of ni^iorknd ip Wales haa lirnuglit abiiut g<!]ieral scattering 
of tbe ^JeidiihitT tyjre thnuighotil. the er>utitn\ ee|recially iu view of the fact that 
the rtjiKii'Iani:!; valleys with their limited op|wrttitiitifiH have been ei]Njitmg Jiien 
for ogea. 

The Wekli epftstii liave seen jn^u mucili mimigratlou Unit one eannol. iiuw Lraoe 
]iw.id OTiPceatniliiiitii^ fif rdre Xi^jIiLlilc ty|jea coiTeapouiIiiig with euaatal and 
XetherlrLiHl j!trep>i fonuerly EHceapceii by them iliere. The |K]mt ia one, hoiveverj to 
be kirnc in miml in any detailetl hujnnu survey of a e^ainty like Peinbrukealiire, 
where Home rather ]K»ot-&o[led fpr ijRoluted i^atclLes nvar the shon.^ might show sudi 
cMjn(!eiiLrati(jus^ just as some |>atch 0 s of ^>oor sandy soil near the Chalk J^owns 
show tluup though the Downs above have ti^en a highway of invaaioDp imiii^ratioii, 
and euixiuiertie during very many eentnriea. 

Ip order to follow further chauges we hIiouM picture a Britain in whieb the 
IkiwiiM of the south country hfui a certitin learlershijp with their rientre nt the great 
■onwB-roada whence ways radiate^.! along Soutli Downs, Xorth Drjwns, ^Vhite Horse 
HillSp MendipSp and Blackdipwn HEIIh (Fig. ^1). From the twii latter, ways lead on 
r«^|ieotively to the Colsivolds, and XoTthamidoti ami Leicenter, via the Chilteni 
Edge to the Chalk Edge of East Anglia, and Smooth E?tsooor to Devon and 
Comw'alL Ways Across tlto Midlands were fmv and ilifikult, hut it was j^Misible to 
woik aorsusd either via the Longmynt! to Wales or via tbe north side nf the Trent 
valley to the remiineB. 

Ap other way mto Walea would 1® nerona ttie Bristol Channel frutu the 
Meodip district to the ]larr\' districtp but this w'oiild involve a sea croasUig, 

The subject of early ceutres of |K 3 piilation in Biitnin is lUscnsaeil ip 
^eogTnJ^h^cfll detail in another arti^lep^ to whicli reference may be made. It might 
be assumed tbah at the latest, the sepaTation of t^iritain from tbe Conti tienl 
oceiirred in XcK^lithic tiinc^ By the end of that peiif>d it would Beem that Hca 
eciuimuiiioatioiis were becoming un|«]rtauL In studying early moveiuents by sea 
ill the BritLab rt'giim, with its cbmdy skies and cbangeable w^eatber. It k well to 
tenieiuljer that it was then a risky proceeding to aail out of sight of land, save 
under speoiul coniUtioiJS of weather and ex|weuce* The Chanuel crossings are 
iuteresLingly Htudieil by JJelloc* from this fjoint of vieiv anil he shows thatp in 
addition to the ^iraJta of Dover* the eroHsijig from Rardeur to St. Qatberine'e 
T'oiut and thence to uther points of the Kouth rfiast of Britain was feasible and 
uHefnL Uuder s]»eaial eduditiuna a ctoMsing even farther w^est might he attempteidp 

1 Flaure, U. J,, aad WhitiiLotuc^ W. liLp “Th^ Early DistnbDtiup aiid VuHeywBird Move¬ 
ment t-i P^!fpuIatioa in S, BrilaiiLr”^ Cfun/wrnrw, lEflSp p. lOL 
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between Cornwall nnil Brittnny, but ibere wonbl be lha iiiio furtbar in to fall 
IkAck tn CflW? of need. Doeunients from the llicldle testify Ui I ha 

im^Hirtaiice of the roinistaatl of fliUQt 1‘ierfe Port in Gusmisey fut EomTiierce 
iKtf.wwn EngliiiiU ftml Aquitaine, showing cltsii-ly enoojth that, in atiite of rocks anil 
GUTTsnts, aliips theii still liu<^}*ed the coasts. ^■1 J^iicttojri woulJ thej <L) lihis in tho 
remote tdmea of the l>egjnning of maritime oouimuuications, The Straits of Dover 
ci'Oygluf' woiibl not Imve hml its present paramoniit importan<ie in early times, as 
the north of Frit nee llien no doubt bad a great extent of foresti wliieh purtiallj 
bbxikea the roatls to tbe sea. also cliseusaes Channel croBabigu in 

thia sense. 


Ai'eJidvldijm/I ItiaributMUis fnid Early Commerce (ao« Fig. 7). 

It is generally bclieveil tliat towards the end of tfie Neolithic Ago there wa.'s a 
couaideraijle anuitmt of movement and of intercourse nllbeting Britain ; but in 
eonuectiiui with the=<e movemputa many problems still remaiu unsolved, thniigli 
AbBTcmniiiy, lYawford, and Peake have made distinct eoutribuiionB to irar 
knowletlge concerning them, while both CoHey in Ireland and Ddobelettein France 
bavo thrown light on the subject from outside. 

Crawford^ ilraws nttentioB to artefacts of greenstone found at Breamore and 
Beaulieu m ITuiiipsbire, and meutiona tliat Sir .Tohn Evans" found one in Guernsey. 
Tliegreenstijne is Ctom Brittuny in uU probability, so that liere we have evidence 
of intetcoiirse more or less along our western line (Cotentin-Haiuphire, etc.) and 
evidence which may date Ijoek beyond the days of metaL 

AbercToiulty^ says tliat aiwuit 2000 ac, Britain was invaded by a nigged 
onterprising Alpine people who lived 300-1UO years lielore, sornowhert not very fnr 
north of Helvetia. Brobably they had followed the Bbiue and the coast till they 
came in eight of Britein, They were oharimteiimil liy tlieir “ Beaker “ pottery* 
They iaaded without metul, but they soon acquired it. They were mainly 
pastoral, but they were ncgiiainteii witli w'iicat. Tlioir luiidiiig wss ui Ivent, tliey 
clustered uiion tiio oiien \\ ilt3liir0 downs around Btonelienge, thence advunciug tn 
the hfiadwstem of the Neu (NorLhaiuptonshtra heighte) and h* the Derbyshire 
Peak tlSaO It is noted for future ili«jusiiioii that Abarcroniby tinds that 

they left tlio west aluae. going to Ttevon. Imi not to i^oniwall before about 1500 li.c. 
at lenst. Uter on then) is evitlcuee ft-oiu Cornwall in broad^handlad pottery of 
the direct iiiHuenee of Anuonca. Absreremby suggests extreiua mnistnefts of 
climate as a reuimn for neglect of tlie far west, but we are tempted in ask whether 
it was not alreaily nceupii^il Jy i ither i>eople. We see, at any rate, Lhiit Aljercromby 


< Peake, U. J. E., Mfinorud* e/ Oid lal I, pp- S-lH I, 

i Cmwfoi'J. O. Q. Ss “Pfiihiitoric Trade bdlween Engla&d iMid Fmati),’’ L^Uthrnpotfuji'r^ 
1£>13, p, mh 

> Evaiw, Bir Joho, AnUteaf SioHn IiHyfomrntt, iscoud Btlitiua, IflOT, \u 107. 

* A 1 'urcrtimhy, Hun. John, Wrinji' .Hytf lOlS, p, 110, 
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rBcopiiwa two routes from the CDiitinent to Britain: one from Armorica to South’ 
west Britiiui, the otlier acroas the Straita of Dover regioiL 

Crawfoni^ also has studie^l Beakers and bus formed the opiDion that the 
Besber Makera came from Gormanj (Ellifs aa well aa Khine) and settled or 
penetrated at various pieces on tho 'oomit from Moray Firth aonth wards to 
Dorsetshire. He thinks they probably came without a knowledge of tnolal, hut 
that this soon followed them and he notes that in Britain, but not in Ireland, Iwaker 
areas am nsuolly also places where flat celts am found. Ireland baa abmnlant 
flat celts hut no beakers, or only a few doubtful ones. 

Beake* emphasizes the movemeot of people aemss the ?fortb Sea at tba closo 
of the Nmlithio period, and elsewhere^ states his belief that the Beaker people 
landed without metal, a belief wlucli Mr. 11. A. Smith* ahares- Teata* also 
believes that it was the luin of Irish gold which drew theao people aeioes Eritam, 
and be sketches oui aome of tlioir routOi>. 

Crawford* notes the aaBociatioii of two gold lunnba with a flat tielt of early 
type in a find in C'otnWflll. 

Tliese views as to Irish gold are not nuivemlly accepted, but it seems difficult 
to find an alternative hjpotlieflis. udhI ci-en « provisional theory is Valuable if 
lightly belli The lure of Irelami is ilhistmted in another way. The country 
miMl famous lor ilulmens (Big. 7) is Frunee and they occur along a lino from 
the Narboiine region along the western eilgc of the Ma.^f Central to Brittany and 
Be Cotentin. Tliej.' are also found Qround tlic TberLin itenineula and in North 
Africa. There is probably renaon to expect new infonnation concerning their 
occurronce in the Ihilkaus and .Flgean, and while nut necasauiily accepting Elliot 
SmIthV view of tlieir origin from the Egyptian Mastaha, wo nmy provisionally 
think of their spread fmra the Meilitritaneau region. They would liavn a[>read 
theuco eastward through Syria to India, iioi-thwaida through Euroiic to North 
Germany and South Sweden, and westwanl via France as above stated to— 

(fi) South-west Englmid*—Cornwall, Devon, Sonioiwel with outlying repre- 
seutatives in Wilts and a atrong gniuyt near Aylesfont in Kent. 

(ii) South ami south-west ooaftts of Wales*—near Barry, in the Gower 
I'eninaula, alnng lines aciosw I'emhrokcshini and iu i|uatititie9 along its 
coast north of St. David’s (I’eticaei, etc.). 

(f) Here and lliero on the coasts of t'arJigau Bay. 

' Ctawf.ml, <>, tl. “ Disiti'niiidflii of Eaily Btunse Age Setdeuienta m Britaia,'* 
(St'oiirap^ftQl Jtmrual^ xl, LUIS, pp. 1&4 fT. 

^ Peake, H. *t, K, Jkj-ioriilh uf Ofrf Lrimlrftkilft, lOll, p. aV. 

* ttiairiiEBiua after No. 1, up, eit., p- £00. 

* tiiAciiiaideii after No. 1, op, etf., p. 

» i/aVt. p. 200. * Op <'*•* P. 202. 

• ELliot Smith, G., Jivp<}rf firtl. 1013, j*. ftHi. 

» Winillp, B. C. A., fltmtiin* of i/tf Pn'fiittime At/f fa Englanti, 

• See Bibliography in Flenre, H. J,, “ Archieo]ogii.’aI Probieiua of tbe Wsat i’-oaet of 
Britain,'^ An^ojeotoffia t'mnfovHJM, pk -Win, 
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(,f> III uiimljere b Aiiglei*3y ami ou some iiarta iJf tho Carniirvoiiiiliire CiiaBt, 
ami indeed along some apparent cToass Ibea. 

(f) Ii^land. where tbc dobneua are exceedingly umnerouti. 

Bcytmd Ireliuiil they are tin longer (oiind, save at St- Kilda.’ It would seeni 
that, practically, Ireland ia the etid. and Uub, whether we regard all the Irish 
dolmena as dee to idfliience^eoming along the Brittaiiy-Soutbwcst England route 
t.r whether we imagine that while some may illiistmte that influence othera relleec 
the movements Iroin Germanic lands aemES to Ireland- Ceclaiu dabihii 
resemhlmces enggest the latter view, hut. on tho other hand, dolmens are 
couspiciwualyahBtmt from Ei^tem Hrimm. and beabei^ it must I* rememheretl, 
an? rare in Irclnud The pruljahility ia that the ronlo via Brittany rnnl Le 
Goteatin was at first the importmtt one lui far as Ireland was concenicd BotlnseS 
emphaaizea llieaiiuikrity bf.'tween the dolmeirfi of the Lam 1 b End district and certain 
Irisii ouea and Jilwv reaemhlaiict^s hctwwn Irish sia'cimeiiB and those of North 
Genuany and J^otith Sweden. 

Ltwrlielette" discussea cliaraetertstlea oF the Bcnlplurm^ at New iTmnge and 
reaches conclusions which Coffey liml m part reach(d biforehand. Though they 
may refer U> iuteraouisc later than that jnstdiscuBsed they are of interest here. 

“He ITrlttiide lit spirak grevee ft certaiuement chemme jiisipi'ii GnT.-r'inia 
fill Ilrittaiiy), oil die ftppareit comme nue miportJitbn ulraugtirB, alisoln- 
mont ineonniie ailkuis dans tonte la Gftnlt- oecidentale. Iji Seandbavie, 
lie son cAle, aviiit rc^a la spirale de l-Eureiw du and. it la seconde phase 
de Kin age de hrouse. On ne pent plus songei a b faire venir do rifbnde 
ct eii SeBiidmavie par la cuus de I'Atlantiqni: puisin’il est hieu acquis 
qii'cUe fait defsat duns k p^nin&ule ihmque ct sur lea cAIbb frangaiaos do 
rAtlautiqiie jii&in'ii CTavr'inb. 

■‘11 faui coMcluiede la, qu eUe a jiJncttc iLtna I'Eureiaf du Nord par la voie 
terrestre de I'ainhre. Ainsi lea sciulpturea des nidgalithes irianduis aoiit, 
cn definitive, Ic pnidnit do dernc eountnta nnJridionnus alioutiBant au 
racme point: k [ba nucien, liL^poipie ijwdiiliiqiie. a port^ en Espagne, 
cn Gaiile (priiiPipalenienL dons k partie Hccidenttile; et ilans lea Ilea 
hriuniiiqucs. les ilfiriv^a dc lldok ^geetme. Uantte lui lieu plus nkamt.. 
et cnrtesjiondiiiit it k Bscomiij phase de lilgc du bronze acandina^ e, u 
liitrixliiit an nord de I’Etiroite les spimlea et les syuhols aolairea. 

[.es uiegalitlies irkndaia qui r^vilent I’emprdnte da cette double inlluenee 
sant done iidccasalreniyTit lea plua rtjceuta. 


1 Bojts Swnieri-ille, Oitpt., “Prehisturifi Muaanmiiti In the Oirter Hebridit^” Jniim. Roy. 
Aniiivp. iM., lOli, pp. -16 IF, 

* Borlaw, W. i'-, Dottttnu vf ffitutui, lB3i, pp- 433 ff. ^ 

1 J„ “NuiiTdl!; TnfcurprfiUtLon dot GnvTniw ds New Grange et de Ctnvr'itUB,’' 

tBIi, p. 43. 




no. 7 .—t* 3 TAtitk lup or bohe DiflifliiUTTiosit is vsn-EON schotr. 

OWiflne Unas indicate Doliiwiia Th^ mapping i* I'Rsed own F«gii»oii im ttganl. Spjiiii, 

and K-linaviH. op"U Ltf-cbelatt- {IfllS) u. retjani* r«noa anA lulj, and upon TOnnn- aathonnei « tiegw^ the 
nriti^ falU Dotelndieate th« prawnce of Iwiimi-hfladed dark m«ti m a .h^usniitK elem^t of loc^ pepnlation. 
I In^Jt^'fltidiBE of lotiiilff WnM- Cotfev). B indicates ppaenw uf lioaktira (after OrB.Werd). appueDtlj 
with in^^uTBe v;nMa ttfl North S«* but not with coaatiiig inteivouttw Ironi tlm MediterFUmn. 
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It ahouli lie said Uiat the above reptesonts a wnaidBrable modilication of tbe 
viewfl l>^cbelettfl esprcsaed in hie Manuel il’ArcJuhlo^it (t. i., p. Gl'i, note 2, eft. IT, 
i, p. 498), and tbc uiodifiestion is largely due to tJoffey’a work,’ The point now 
reached ia that two !»)<« of intercourw! and iniiiienctt from the Mediterranean 
converged on Ireland as apparently for a while their nltiniate end f )■ 

(1) A fjvffttj na route, with probable cross-peuinsulaT abhtevintioaa, from the 
StraitB of Ctibraltar to Le Cotentin and thence aeroee the English CJiannel 
to l5outh-we§t England, and «o ujj the Irish Sea and its coast latide. This 
ronto, according toDfchektte (save that he does not go into the queatioua 
relating to the British part of it), was in esiatence before tlie doee of the 
Keolithio period. In speaking of the ornamental stone, L’allaia, he says® 
that it wna used towards the end of the Stone Age, and 450 bouls have 
lieen found in the dolniems of Ije Morhihanone bead has come from the 
T.ftira inWrieiire, ollkent from Portugal, Hantes Pyrent^ea, and Ptovence. 
This, BO far an it goes, indicates a coastwise eichango and distribution. 

(2 i Tlie Autijer Itonte across t'entral Eufopo tu ^forth Genuany and Scandi¬ 
navia and tlience, probably, across Bn tain. 

'Whetltcr the lure of Irish gold was or was not the factor that rlrew pectplo to 
Ireland, it is interesting and imxiorUint to know of the finds of li’ish gold, for they 
illustrate tJie two lines of interconree specially well (Fig. 7). Coftey® givea the 
best list of gold luiiulnv supiiosed te l» of tlie Iriah DronKe Age: 

62 have been found in Ireland. 

1 was found at IJanllyfni, Caruarvonahire, t.f., ow one of tJie western peuiuaukr 
projeclions of Wales. 

4 wei'e fotiiui in Cninwall, 2 near Fadst-ow, a port from tinio immemorial 
and, one may odd, well known in connection with pilgrim traffic, 1 
near Penzance, and 1 near J>estiewtli, 

$ were found in lie Uotettiin (tTonrlavUls, Valugues and Mouteboqrg). 

1 was fotiuil in I^dtcs du ITord. 

2 were found in I* VendiSe, south of the Loire. 

All these suggest our vfesteni coasting route. 

lu addition, Lanarkshire has yielded 2, Dumfiiea 1, and Elgin 1; 1 was 
found in Luxembouig, 1 in Hanover, and 2 in Deuraark. These suggest the cross- 
British routes raentionod in connection with the Beaker Makers. Peake* diseuascs 
the route across England in soma detail in cotrelation with other finda Coffey* 

* Cofsy,0., Gmutft «»ef t>Uta> Ijuiud TumuIUa Inltnid, IBli; Sronn vh fneUiyid, 
lilia. 

* DC'chelvltc, J., Mimaei nf t i, p. 03tt, 

I? Cuffeji in 

* F(£Ake, H. J* K,t IPII. 

* Gaffef j ii» 15*13. 
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ul^Hj instances the polil sun-disc.*? of Trulimd aa further o^icJetices of connec¬ 
tion l>elweeii Irelsuiii luid Scaiidiitarin in the Bronze while DdoheleLte waa 
-quoted tt^jove with reference to the spiral 

Allowing tliat lonulie {vlth Cornwall find) belong to the Early Bi-onze Age 
jind, perhajja, tlmt dolmena aiie evim older, wo bulii the view thfit the cross-British 
route l«gau early and laHtod on through the seeoml phaae of the Scajidinavicm 
Bronze Age, Xlt^hcklte^ makes an interesting nfferenoe to the Far West in his 
■dificuBsion of the Early Iron Age. Ho says tluit :— ** Ces ri?gionB, ta Grande 
Bretagne, le nord do la Peninaule Ib(?riqno ct la Cfnide Aiiiiariqce, <i"est-Ji-dire les 
marchw et lea entrepots dc rtUain aient liitttf contro Tin trod action du fen En 
efiet la premkre phase de rcppqne de Ualatatt ri'ost aucaneJnent ropreaeuiL^ dans 
toute la Oaule oceidentale. Tji aaconde, celle de poignnrds i\ antenne, a hd^ dea 
vet?tigefl t™ noinbreux dans h Gaule du sud^uest et aeu lenient dcs tmcie* trfeft 
ahkirs^mees cn Armorique. Danti I'etat actuel des d^uTefrteB ckst seulement u 
rdiHjque do I a Teue que cet te dcniiire r^gicui apparait comme definitiveTtieni 
acquire a rindUBtrie du fer/^ 

This view is most mtercstiiig, for il Hnggesta thfl BeparatenesB of tho life of our 
west-coast route and the long local ilnration of Bnmze Age conditionH, giving oppor- 
tniiities for many developments of movement, of trade and of fashioiL A sunmiary 
-of u few of theae follows here: — 

Crawford- dmwa ntteutiun to the distribution of dat oelts along a line Bom 
:SorthAValtis to Chrritchuroh on the Hants coast, wliile three celts have been found 
at Weytiionth and one at Southampton—these are three likely porta for aueieut 
trade, 'Iliis line is related to our west-coast nuite. 

Following Peake, ho alao traces another lino from 'VYarrington yin the Peak 
DLatrict to Peterborough, thEui, |jerhaps, a port on wluit are now the Fctis, This line 
is one of Uie crrJse-Erkiah geriea. One of Crawford's i^ints is a ditiicidty with our 
hypiitheris, and ii dillicnlty we should nut wish to slur over; liat celts, ha says, 
.ai-e mre in Devon and Cornwall: we eatmot but think that the gaps in \m 
map?? will be filled up as Llic records on which the maja nre founded lieoome more 
com pic tc. 

Alunro" notices varbus ilistributious along* the Scfpttbh iMirtioii of the west- 
coaat routo. Beehive huts are found in Hairis and Lewis mid the outer Hebrides, 
Skye* Mul], etc. Qlia inhered cairns ix^cur in Argyll, InverneBS, Sutherkud^ Caith- 
rift$s, and on to the Orktieye. but they do not exist in Butfioienc numbers elsewhere 
to entitle Ikem to Ijc reganleii as the rcpresentallves of the Stone Age burials of 
Scotland, Brotihs occur to the nninboT of 400 on the shoroa and straths ol Calth- 
nesa, Sutheriani], Eosa^ Inverne^. Ai^yll and also Orkney and Shetland, while 
outside this region only T arc kiunvu (Foilar 2, Perth 1, Stu-Ung I, Afidlothiuu 1, 
Selkirk L Berwick 1 J. 

* J,, t iit p, 

* Crawford, O. O. Ajyrtkn/, aU, l&Ji, pp. 184 iL ami 301 If- 

^ Muoro, R., Pre/kiWorv leOH^ ppn 3£fk 33fM0, asu. 
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Tliere are ruinetl - towns'' with hiils, eU5. built of big atones, sometiinea 
almost magnliiltir! - at variona spots along the west ectast of "ft ales (Ty Mawr, 
Tlolybeail: Tre'r Ceiri, LlejTii (iamfawr. l^Mioaer, M, Pem.; FcjelTrigain. l»rcs- 
isely; St, UavidV Head, Cara tloeb, etc.), wiiila a reUtetl tyj* is faimJ op ilie lull 
alopi’ng np to Hie Cameddau lleii^^ iu ou tlic llerionslUhire c«iiat,antl sinaUer 
traces occut elsewhere ftlw> (Fig- ^i). In every ca-se these hut-towns have 

dnlmeiitt neat tliexu.aiid the eBsneiation is probably more thau accidental in view of 
the almost niegalithic uatnre of the huts in some places. If it were not for thw 
aBRociation, should be tempted to link together tlleae Welsh esaiitplcs with 

those oI the Scottish coasts, 

r. 4 ,wiB' notifies there is a West 3«>ttL^ tyro uf sUimc circlo in addition U) an 
Ahenlrtm type and an Lnveruess type. He alert says that in South Bntaiii it fa 
ludv in CnmtoTland, Devon and C-imwall that there can be said to be groups of 
stone cirelea. Tlierc are circles in Wales distributed l«s.a excluHively near the 
eoaste timu the rlolmena Here, therefore. Ir another tyi^ of stmie mouiimeut, this 
time of very prnlilcmatic agi^, dintrihuted along tlio west cuasL 

C’oflcy''' believes that Iberian uiflueuco is diaceraible in stmie of the ktes' tyy«» 
of bnaire'iinplomeiite, sudi as doiililedooped palstnves; these imktsves have also 
been found in Fwmee and in Soutli-Wist England. Ani-ib^ of bn^oze me well 
known among French finds, but only one has been found in the British Mea, 
and iliat was in I«?lautl. Here Rgnhi, tlierdore, we get a gUiniise of Bronze Ago 
intcrL'Ourpe alr-ng tbo Wisst-cd^t loutt- 

The gcnaiul ufmcluflim which may, iierhaiie. be dmwn. for the presseiit, fn,m 
this arcIcicologicRl review is that caiiling trade pr^d.ably dovdo^sd consideiahly 
t.,wimlN the end of the Neolithic Age and Bpiecd mound and thence to 

Western Fiance and Li^ Cotenlin, whence aertes to tb« Isle Wight and Hamp¬ 
shire and s., m..spciidiiy finding ite gr^ ar-me reason or other, ^lerliaps the 
nrereuce of -old, in Ireland Along this way ^Fgoan iuHnmices reaiJ«Nl W'cKt 
Biitem and Irelftiiit.^ This line of intercriuree wes mamtamed for a long time, 
prebablv ovriiig to Hie tin found in Biittany and the British Isles, and its"Ufc" 
Iflsted on for a while after tiie Early Iren Age had laigim m Central Eimiiie. 
Whether the coimection with the-^Fgcau lasted on or Pot one cannot eay, but 
orohaldv with the coming of iran iu that region it diminished, and what had 
formeri; l«en the western end of a line -f tnidc became a line of intereoiu-se 

omre oi hflri indepimdeat of the Fethaps the line From Bntmny to 

XaibonncdevclnH an a cr.efl-i«minsular route at an early etege of the coasting 


1 LewiH. A. ti,. “Sicnc Cirt-lMof (wetland," /fvy, A«f-, 1000, ^ pO, 

* Ci*frBy, 0-, tfAnuse JjTrf lU I P- 2f- 


. One iSht UJ diinl tint Uw’ Isgccdary iaipcitsnw af Unit tbr Tr.ijan in 

W«teni Brtmin has » ot fivfl In cot.nLM5tic»a movement*, bnl it is .mpor^ 

tam m remember, » agoiasl Hm. the IlkefiliooJ tb»i it wrvi mtrodiieeJ into Bnlisb story by 
roualtiali »rrlbe« naturally influeansl by Virgil's setUng of the b^ftonds of Rums, the niistlWw of 
the dvilizntian tha nitinks vr-ere conwreed to Hfireiul. 
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intertiouree — ^it may Lave bceo a liutf of movomont <>f peoples long' befonf tliia. 
(Ssep. 12 L) 

At wjtus psrind, oiter the dolmen fjsihtcin Imd aliuost died, out, one unegines 
t-hia lino of interoourse was extended northwards to the Hebrides, AVest Scotland, 
the Orkneya anil SlietloudB. and, as we shall see shortly, perhaps evws to Horway, 


e,— DQlMJf AHKAH IK WALIS UfDICATID BT DIILtllda USBa, BM- 
TfAiLKB roilTBESS TOWSS BT CIKCLBO. 

Tiw qnetlioo inarks mfel* tfl problcmatle dolbEna, 



TAt BioJetr i/aiem. 

At the cud of the yeolithio period likewise came the Beaker Makers, formerly 
described as the Bronze Ajije nuie, across the North Sea, and they settled on the 
esiiteru aide of the island, it would appear, putting out feeler*, probably towards 
Ireland, but not reaching it in any umnberfl- Evklanee is to hand of intercourse 
and trade along these eross-Britiah mutes, hot we sliiiU lurtard the bypothesb that 
probably the western oc«stal zone (Irish Sea coast, eto.) was held by immigranta 
who niaj' have come along the other route, so that the Beaker Maker* fonnd pnssi- 
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of trJide fmd not of eettleiaoiit to any gneat extont. Flat ueltai are iiliiuiilant 
in [mland; beakern» which are ovicknces of aettlfiUiont, are hardly found at all. 
Britain was fltill foreateil vtrry heavily^ no doubt, and the irnTnigranta on tlm 
eat^t would find westward penetiation llirough the foresla dlflioult for anytliing 
more thou a mall trading groupa. 

With the Ijaakers hare long lieea a'^aociated the hrnaJ-headed, atrong-browed 
tyirts, long known to archreohigiafcs as the Bronze Age race, but In^tter cnlle<l the 
‘' Beaker Makers" or Borrehj* type, for we now think lliat these jjeopie reaidied 
Btitain witbont a kjiowWgc of bronm The fact that Gmeuwell’ nud Kolleston 
discuss this type frum eevcral examples belonging to East Britain la further 
evidence in eupport of the view that these Beaker Makere mnie over ucreaa the 
Nortlt Sea* 

The general dewiription of them La that they miist liaw been taller ihan the 
IvooUthic British, averaging h feet 7 inches, rather strongly hnilt, with long fore¬ 
arms and inclined to roiighnesa of feature. The Ueail waa bmnil {skull index 
uflually over 80 , often 82 or more) and the aupradliary arches strong, btd very 
dietiueUy eepatate -1 in most cases by a median depressinn. and thug strongly 
contrastetl with the eonttnuouH eupmciliaiy ridgea af, Neanderthal man. The 
marked ridges often gave an appearance of savagery, which, however, was (iuito 
absent from the fine, yet very strong, Cowlam skull * 

Keith* has discussed their possible sunivora at the ptcseol day, and BaJdee^ 
did so before Idm. Be^hliw noted the tendency to an miuiMne nose in the type and 
found it among the Cnrabrian iLiles. Keith notes the occunciico of the Beaker 
Maker type among some intellectual famibes, and instmtces the Darwins; there 
arc probably several othcra. He tbinka it was usually brown to fair in colouring 
at all periods, and this seems to be a very general opinion. Probably broad heads 
lonu a coiiNiderable portion of the present populotiou of East Britain, and they ora, 
perbaps, mostly fair, but their retatioimbip lo this pardeular type is by no means 
clear; we believe that there were “ fair litnad-heada" ui most invoaiiins dawn to 
Anglo-Saxon times. Tlie marked churactcra noted alcove, at any rate, are not often 
found in East Britain, and it is broadly true that the race of the Beaker Mokt^ra 

been by others. 

It Timy have penetrated into Wales, but, m the region of the larger plateau of 
South Woles it would be swamped, if anywhere. In the north, however, in the 
halrt Cleft of Merionethshite, wo have noted a remarkable broaddmoded, at^giline- 
Dosed type with colouring brown to fair, and we pruviaionally connect this type, 
foond in the Bala (.Heft, whore Neolithic tyiies are scares, with the Beaker Makere. 

^ See pEiitej, H. J. J/tworwili of Gi^wfotd^ O. G. 

Jr>tirrftiij U^lif Jtl, pp. 

» tirticuwfill- aiad tx^ BritiMA 1H77, p^mn^yJl al«> Pareoni, F. ii, 

Jourf^r JwMrtf/*. iwit, 1 I 04 lWi3, 350). 

^ pji. 

* KfUbf A., JiiMm- Iitut*, J013| p. 10+ 

^ Bediluti, J., 0 / l&Sfl, p. 
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Antkru^^oifical Tj/itu in Walitit, 

Wc eiiiuot pieaiune %i} giifisa when il was that these people (2 (j) in Hat) reaolBil 
the Bala Cleft, Tliey may ba BronJe Age iii™Jats (wc know nothing apprecinhle of 
beakera here), oonitng probably rather late, because lanil ways into North Wales 
were vtjry (Toor, wliBe tlie lowlamls were still almost impassable. They may be 
the result of some latex iu%'aaiuii, or of tradiug aettiers along ibis permaneiit line of 
movemonLi Xlj^y luay oven be conntniied with movamenta in hiiitorio or proto- 
hialoric tinies, such as the invasion of Conedda* Tr^Hienever they came, llieii tj'p® 
is at least fairly clear, and, as nstial, it is aasodated with iiidepenJence of onticiam 
and general intellectual and adininistmtive power. The type should Iw looked for 
more in detail in Bretsuiishire. It has not as yst been nutitjatl there, except 
sporadically, and it is certainly not native to the valley nf the Sevoni; these are 
the main " fair " regions of inland Wales. We think the type should bo pTOviskni- 
ally diseusBod as an Alpiue-Northeru eross evol^ud somewhere in Central Europe* 

The dark hrtmUkeaded 

The western coasting route has not yet rcceiveil sufbeiunt attention, and curs 
is, fK) far as we know, the 6n*t attempt in associate a human tyi« with, it {No. 4 in 
list). We found oar dark, stalwart, broud-headed men on certain cuasutl patches, 
often curiously associated with uiegalitbs in Wales, and thence we eet out to find 
the arcli^logical correlations above raenttoned. The fact that they connect eat 
Britain tiud Ireland with the Mediterranean in the Brouzo Ago, and even, perhaps, 
before il l»e«an. is iuten^tiug in connection with what we hiwe found coucemiiig 
these stalwart, dark, hroad-henfkd people, who do not show the hrew-ridgea of the 

other broodheada just discussed. (Eig. 7.) 

We believe these dark broad-headed people occur on patches of rural coast, 

nsuaUy diff-cosat, in Wales as follows 

Tlie region of Llantwit Major—i,e.. the soiiUi Hide of the Vole of 
G-lamorgnUv 

Tlie south-west of Canoarthenshiro. 

Peiicaer district in North rerahrokeshire. 

The above ilistricts are given from jjeraoual obsarvution withouJ; many mcasure- 
inents or mialyses. 

X«»v<piay, Cardiganshire (see pp, 78-79). 

ArtluJwy coast. MorionetIisliire (see pp^ 83-9 j). 

1 It may Ita worth while to Mggiwt that the hill* aiiJ ehaaea of the wsvUfraMiiilflnJs offareil 
an apliuid liwe of oonuatuiicatioii tu neai- the Bola CJlafl whinli cannot have been densflly 
formal. Fnim a branch nf that elcft, ilnough iho llhLnoji Moantums, have bwn bidlt the 
“ Boroan Steisi,'’ which «« «iaito poaaihly a Bronze Abb trade wute. They ei«l, aaiwarde, in 
the dfllniBii-oonatiy of Aidudwy. It is wnoeivable that thi* may have been a Hue of Wijatwaid 
pumitKilioii of iheBeaker hfakera which atuuned to contMt with tho Ufa of the west coaat, 

^ i But MB von Loachan, F, “Early lohabilAiito of W. Ajria,’' Jnem, lioif. Anthrtty. /♦of., 

ili, PP- 22l-24i 
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The above districts are given as a result of dcUilev] analysis. 

Tho Carnaivonfibire coast. 

This is given from aomo analysis fiiippleineuted by poraonal observation. 

We Lavs found tho type in considerable niiiiibers on tlie east coast of Ireland, 
round alioiit Wicklow, but we do not think it ia at all eharactcristio of tlie bill country 
beliind the coast up towards Olcndalongti, On these points, however, much more 
work is ncDtled. We think the tyiw ^dao characteristic of the Boyne, but we have 
only prsliminarj' observatiuns- — 'we are more certain as regards icklcvi. The 
typo ia thus found on both sides of the Irish Sea — ij:., in Walea and in IrelamL 

Our friend, Mr. C. L. Waitnri, from his pemmal observation, asaurBil us long 
ago of the presence of this type in Sooth Devon and probably in (..ornwaU. 

Kipley,‘ fAllowing ColUgnums sliowa that the coastal people of the gulf of 
Saint Brieuc, and especially the Iceland fishers, are more brond-heaiieil than their 
neighbours, and fri>ra peiBoual oiwervation it may be stated that the tyiie approaches 
that at present under discusaioiL 

Around Natlxiime niwi brood heads and dark bmr are very noticeable. We 
thus have the stalwart “ dark-broiuL" type? at liotb ends of the ♦*dolmen line" It 
might l;e identified, perhaps, along the line as well, but care would have to be 
taken to diacriminate, if that is jNOSfiilde, between it anfl the leas strongly built, hut 
ecpially liroad-beadetl Alpine aU»ck, which is so importmit a feature of Central 
Prance. 

Oloriz» shows that broad-hcadednass is exceptional in the Iherian iHjninBula, 
but is found in two places. In the north-west it occiire in Astui-ias and aroumi 
Oviwin. In tho extreme flouth it is charmdeiistio of the Audaluiiau cotist from 
Hotril t» Moguer, with the exception of the city <if Cadiz. In the latter ease it 
does not extend far inland, and as u consequence it does not do tunoh to increase 
the general average of cephalic indices for Andaluein, 

Kipfey* mys that the gulf of Salerno has a braid-heatlcd population, which he 
Beoma to account for os a eea-boroe oolony, and ho nhuj has a photo of a dark broad- 
head fre-m Ischia. The maps he gives iodieum dark-coltmring and breadth of head 
as clwmcteristiDs of Salanm and tbs country acrosa luly, past the head of the gulf 
of Taranto to tho region of Bnri, on the Adriatic, 

These diHtributious, the more intereating because they arc the work of ses-oial 
oheorvore quite unknown Co one another and without any theory to prove, show 
that there ia considerable reasoii to iuiugino a coaswil eeries of settlements cf itark 
hroad-heailB, stretching at least from Soutli Italy to Ireland, perhaps both, via the 
Straits of Gibraltar and actoaa rrance by the ilohnen line. 

* EipliiTi W", Riitx* of Hwrttpi^ p. 15U 

■ ilulL *Soc. tf PP- 73G--B05, 

* Cilarii, ** iHfcfcriLiiiiton gEogrihflcai ilfii ifffi|5iialb*,'^ Matettfi Socudad ifittgrafira 

J/Vxf/rwA 

^ EiliUy. Z.. «/ Enropi, tti, Jt, pp. 24fl ff. 
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QuL>stioE& EfttErjiUy ftrijje lis to the bomologies of thifl tTp(j,iinJ its difitri button 
bayoiid tha lino here Tuentioaod. If wo hod the typo in Briljain, Isy iteclf, we 
should !«? incUQod to conneoL it with the ^oneinl pfjpnlation of Central Europe, the 
dork, Ltiiiul-hoaded Alpine type. We should, liowrvcr, retuiii n little IiesitHtinn 
flljoiit this, IIS our type is sometimes of es^traordlnary strength of build and, while 
often fairly short, it is ocoJisiondly outataadingly tall; moTEOver, the hair is 
frequently quite lilaek, and this is not oii the whole an Alpine chafacter. But, 
when we note the coastal distribution of this type, our hesitation is nuioh inoreased, 
for tlie Alpine ty|)e hus spread typically along the mountain Hanks and its 
aharaoteristie rarity in Britain is eTidonee of how Uttle it has followcHl the aea. 

"We carmot but wonder also whether what Deniker calls the Allan to-Jledittsi - 
raneati tj'pe is not a result of averaging these dark broads witli the true Meiiiter- 
ranean type. 

Seeking further diatributional evidence, we lind that dark broad-heaila aiB 
highly clmraeteriSiric of I taliiiatk aud may he an old-estabLLshod stock, hat it would 
appar that this regioa Ls foinoiia for the Iwight of the heads there, and our type ia 
noi specially high-beadcfL Broad-headetl broneta^ do, however, oeour farther east in 
Asia Minor, the ik^an, and Crete, for example. Many are ceitfiinly bypsicaphaUe, 
but in 0 there it seems that the brow and head arc ni(*derate aud the forahead 
rather rectangular, os in our type. 

We may thus tomativeiy picture a movement, perhaps of early traders from 
the eastern iTediternuiean, proapcctiiig as they went west, and making awttlements 
here and there, notably at critical points like the Straits of Gibraltar and on the 
ooftsta of peninsular projeetbua like Brittany, South-west Englanil, South-WL-st 
and North-west Wales, One is. of conioo, tempted to Oiink that the coincidenoes 
between the distribution of our tyjje and that of dolmens, for example, are too 
great to be fortuitous, and one camiut but wonder whether the proapectors, 
teswjhiug ireland, did not Hud the gold wluch made Ireland fanious in the Bronze 
Age. But these rmutdii mere guesses for the present, though an intcrtatlng reoeufc 
paper by I’erry,^ states the cft.se for a close relationship between the geogruptiioal 
distrihiiticui of nisgolithic inonunieuts aud ancient mines. 

It is interesting that there should Isj evidence of oiir dark hrood-heiids, 
beyond the Irish end of the line now discusasd, the line of intercourse which 
D^heiette, as quoted above (p. UfO), thinks muflt be older than the Bivnze Age. 
The ehief avidcnces for the type l>eyoiid Ireland (lig. 7) are :— 

L Hipley® shows tluit a dark, hroad-headeil ideiuent ia ]troijent in Shetland, 
Webt Caithnesa, and East SiitherhuiLl. This is sometunes callsfl the Old 
Black Breed. 

‘ Von ItUKhan, Ft “EsHy lulmbitiuili W, AaiB," /cuth. Rvif. Aiilhivp. Auf., xli, 1911, 
pp. 231 ff. 

* Ferry, W, .f^ “ ncjjktiLiiiahip betwtmti GeographicDd Distribution of Ma|$nlltlilo Maiiii- 
stents and AnidtiUt Minu s," J/mh, tiiul Ptvc. JfiDieAgttet LiL and PkiL &K,, val. Oi), No. 1, ISIA. 

^ Bipley, W. 2., UCaea o/Eitrupe, lUSl), p, 309* 
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it Arbo’ finiia t!ie tioaat and the Mtermil openings of the more southorly 
Jforw^intt fjorda have a broad-baaded i^ipuktioTi, wherena the inner omls 
of the fjords and tha interior arc mote doi:ehi>eephjilio* The Lroad-lieads- 
fltrttch from IroudtuoiBsijord Bonthward, and fnira their esolnsivelj 
coa&tvriee distribution lie supposes them to Imvo come acioea from tfie 
British lalea. 

The ijopuintiou is darker than tlmt of the rest of Korway ami its area of 
distributioD, as Di. Stuart Mookinloali Las kindly pointed out to ns, is, 
like that of the same type in tiio British Islea, charaeteri/jed by a pelufede 
climate. 

We liave no deed ahoiTi that various srchDeologioal Dbiee ls are distributed 
{Jong the Hebrides-Shetland cAtension of oni vrest-coast rfsute and some of them, 
like the dry-maBonry confitruetions and tha btoclis, seem to belong, on the whole, tt> 
a period latar than dolintuia, eto., sa we may luive here a suhsoqiieiit eitenaion tn 
aontli-west Norway. Be it noted that this is a region quite tmcoBTiected with 
that of the Scandinavian dobions or gold trade or hronw finds, wliicb nre mostly 
from South Sweilen and Denmark. 

We note next, in order not to avoid diffiedties, that Eipley* refers to a broad- 
headefl type in Jutland which, however, he follows Dr. Beddoe® m nacrlbing to tha 
same stock as the Beaker Makers or se-called Bronae Age Eacc. fi'om which we at 
present feel justified in dissiiicialuig onr dark hfoad-hoadg, Beddoe* also’speaks of 
tha brood'hojidetiness of the people of Bevcland. in Holland, who, he sn^sts, may 
Ije lemnoaits of an ancient popnlatioB tlriven into the low islaiids by tliB liatavi or 
by still earlier invaders. Eipley® likewise speaka of tlie same type in Notd and 
Znid Bevoland, on the Loner isknd* of the Rliine month, but notes that, along the 
outer coast, tlie fair more or leas Nordic tyiw spreads evBrywhere. as along the 
Litns Saxonicum generally, Ripley aasoniates thesia people with tho Alpine stock, 
and ccrUiiuly the Walloons are not far off, Moreover, this distrihntion does not 
force one to think of these people spreading to Britain, On the whole, therefore, 
wo are inclined to dissociate tlie Jutland and Bevebud brachyoephak from our 
dark brofwMififuls, mid we do tliia the more readily heoatise, so far iw we know, 
dark bioad-heada are oh it cbainctelistLc of the east coast of Britain, apart j>erbapa 
from recent immigrants in the cities. At the same time we would pttint out thnt 
if there is kinsUp in gold lunulft-, duimenA, etc,, between Ireland and the North 
Genuan plain, there Is a possibility of our dark broad-beasIs having drifted aciosa 
in either the one direotlou or the other, always providetl that this tyiHS did come 
into Western Britain in the Bronste Age. 


t .\rto, CL 0. E,, IW, Stotlcholiji, 1000, p. Sa, 

* W, K-r pp. 211-12. 

a J., a/ tSSS, p. 13 i also BeddtiC, X, AntArop. ititi. t>f 

MCand liditioD, 101 ^ p. 141. 

‘ Btiddcf, il., in/Are/i. Uiit. f>f A'am/w, 1912, p. 110. 

* HJpley, W. lx. eU., 1809, pp. 29'-0 
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To anm up, towai^H tlifi latter pari of tlic Xeolithio Age, juflue-ocsiya and 
perluips ijnniijiraute affeoted Britain and Irolaiid, coiuiug from the floutJi, picrbapis 
around Spain, perhapB nWiJsa France. At about tha same time, other iiifinenaea 
from the Rhine and the Xow Countries, this time indubitably accompsTiied by 
iromigrante, reached tlio llritish eoRsts. The latter iniuiigninte stirvivo in all 
probability in liHsatioiifl quite distinct for tlie moat part from their jsnmeval ones, 
localities 'where, so far ae can la; judged, there had Iteen but slight opporttinity for 
NeoUthic Hettlement; perhaps it is for that reason that the later eornecs wore not 
swauijied by r c s nigence of the iiidigeaiouB stnclc. The former immigrants, those fmui 
the fioutli, on the other Iiand, came at some period as yet quite nnfijted j a certaiu 
amount of mmilority between their ilistribntion and th.it of dolmens is sng^stivo 
but not conclusive. The fact, however, that they form an important part of a rural 
dsher-brniur population in nearly every case, and aro not related to modern ports, 
indicates that they are an old-established piqmlatioii. Also, as the ronte Indicoted 
by the eoriea of their locations is ujiparently the route followed by coiisting trade 
of the Bronze Age (or rather kte Neolithic—Early Iron Age. »t least!, one may 
imagine tliat these dark brood-heads came at some time during that perioiL 
Moreover, they would seem to luive epreod up to Shetland and Norway at some 
c|ulte remote perioiL 

it is quite probable that, when mar© aitihaeological finds have been mapped, 
frtftli cnrrelaLions will appear, which may show that more waves of influence 
reached these islands during the Bronze Age, but at present little is known 
cpneerning local movemente of peoples between the Early Bronze Age and the 
Early Iron Age. 

Another iwaaibility legarding the dark broad-heads is iliat they might be the 
"Black Danes " mentioned in some of the chtoaieles, but these terms were loosely 
used and gi%w no indication of the place from which the sea rovers included under 
it had come. It is also poHsible, as Professor Boyd Dawkins lias peinted out to ue, 
that the term *’ black " might refer to the colour of their ehii». or their garments, 
or might Iw otherwise mlventitious. It ia lUfficolt to imagine that coastal 
comniunitiEs in so many places with such multifaticrtia evidence of long eetaldish- 
nieut are doe to thia lype uf invasion, and one may remember that there may have 
been enough tlirk broad-heads from Arbo’s coastal zone in Norway (see above) to 
give ground for the term "Black Ittme" wiihoot there having been enough to 
creii-te ttU tkeeo s^UlemfinlHL 

We have, farther, to say on this subject that our dark hroad-heads seem 
dhitinct from those found in Sussex, for example. These latter may be the result 
of immigration from Normandy, a view which we believe Dr. Reitdoc held. 

Parsons’ has published a most interesting and valuable account of crania 
disinterred at Ifytiie. TJiey are probably meduevoL and sliow an esttaordimuy 
number of bnwid-heada, with akuU-breadth-index over 80, and cephaUo index on 


j PsfaoD.s F. G., Hythe Crania," dacArop. izxviii, VOOlii, p. 4t5>, 
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Ihfi living bead, therefoie. i>robabl}% 31*5 ot more. In QI 1 I 7 a very few cf^ca did tlic 
glabfillo-niaximRlltMigth of thoeeakullareadi orsnrt«*9B 191 (equivalent to nbwiit 200 
on the li^-ing head), The Hythe aeriea w llius very different from any Welah oerie.^ 
of moiletn timas. even in the Toyiaiis SHflli as Anludwy^ where broad-hi'ilds are 
comparatively common, lleddoe^ refeia to nameB, etc., on BkuUs in Hythe Oaeuary 
lift showing Jfomiiiii-T’vTeiioh 

Parfionfii’ Huthwell iseriea^ is of a more average character, but la fltill diflcteot 
from a Welsh group) the mote eitrame imnifiaremeiita seem loettoT repreflented, 
while the Imiad-heotla reach the propordon tliat they do only in Home of ihu 
broadcBt-beaded diatricte in Wales. They auggest the persistence distinct 
stacks aide hy aide. 

We have no guide as tu pigmentation of these mcdlsval pivjple, and that 
stands in the way of olosor comparison at PataorB' reanlta wiidi ours for the time 
being, though we hope it may he posaible to daflne race tyEtCS in increasing rletoil 
and tfiiis te bring tlie two lines of work eloser togetlier. 

The two brood-headed stocks whose distribution wo have discussed seem to be 
connected, in [jart at least, with Bronze Age movements. In the ono case, we 
judge that the tyiie in question is a lefineil moditieation of tba Beaker Maker tj (le, 
well known from sapnltutes of the Bronze Age, liut w« do not know when it 
reached MerionetlisMre. In the other case, we imagine from eomeideiieeB of 
distribution tliat the typo spread up the Atlantic coast as far as Ireland, and 
Wftlea, some where between late Ifoolithio and perhaps post-Bronze-Age daya, and. 
either than or afterwards, wont on via the west of Scotian ti to Shetland and 
TTorwjiy. We judge this to be the case, because it was especially m Bronjo timea 
that this route was so important- Hie exi>ort of tin may even have died down by 
Roniau timea.* 

Kat-ltf Imn A^e Mimfmtnta. 

Of Early Iron Agn moYoniaiiba we know little from the point of view of 
physical anfliroiwlogy, so any suggested correlations are atriotly tentative. 

It i» genetallv s^d that iron did not reach BritMU till the iwrigd of La Tine, 
and Bice HolmeJ* gives a useful statemont of the argument which tends to show 
that the Balgac came two centuries or eo before the Christian era and that they 
were, perliap. preceded by v^tlicr Brythnnio-spaakmg aa well as iron-using tribes, 
whoso tklemavlie about 400 ii.c. These liaopla are descriljed as being tall and 
stalwart, with fait or re^l hair, and their eivihzatiou must have been of a high order, 
in some respects at leant. 

Wc eauoot but recall that it was probably in the Early Iron Ago that the 
lower Ehone valley heenme a Inghway (see p. 120). It thua suggests itself to us. as 
we i)ehflve it has to Peake, that, with thoir ahftTl» iron tools, men were at that time 

1 BeiUov, J, R'trrj nf flfitaoi, l!»5, p. S.'iU. 

a Parstnu, F. “ ItDthwell CWu," 1 ?“^- Antfsnp. /luf-, zl, 1010 , p. 483 . 

* nnluiH, T. Kice, Rrititin, llXlT, pp. 0&1-S. 

* ijp. eii^ pp. 231^ 
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effectually nttockiag the forest an4 ao making a yray troui Wost Switterland and 
Burguiuly on the one hand, down through dte forested Jlhtme valley to the 
Meditetranean, anti, on the other tluongh the forests of Xortliern iranl towards 

Britain. ^ , , 

Ic Vi probable that this life of i\w Early Tnjn Age developed in East Ilritain 

while the old life and coastwiae intercourse contiimed on the West, for vre find the 
distinction of East und West peiaistent from the Bronze Age on to the present 
day- If. however, we are right in thinking that this iiedod saw eObrts to eut 
tlnwigh the forest nftd to dejJtroy it, wo may think of the hillside toads of our 
country os beginning to dovelop, and we nmy ahio think of tho Brj*thonio iton- 
oftiiLg jie(>[jlu as spreading along the valley sides, e.y., from the East and Midhinds, 
perhaps, via Severn and Wye into Wales. IIoliucs concludes, api«»r 0 UtIy with 
jnatiCcation, that C'mubonme Chose was uuoiTected by the »Early Irou Age"* 
before Eoman times, and that Lancashiis waa also untouched (as regards its 
isoktlon, see also p. 126), so it is proliahle that Wales olat) was little aflfoeted by 
iron before the Boman day, unless the coastwise iuterconrse liad brought it in. 
which iu soiuewhat doubtful 

If, therefore, the Early Iron Age people of Eoat Britain were the Atsl &|)eakors 
of Brythonic longtu^tes to teach Biitiun, it is tjuite possible that the Btythoiuc' 
languages did not reach ’Wales much hefom Ttoniiaji times. Tlist is, however, far 
more than it would 1« wise for us to aasume, for we aa yet can hardly make more 
than guesses about llie earh'er language. Wo suspeci that it waa a Celtic liinguage, 
but conuot tlecide whether it was of a Gaelic' (Goidelic) typo. The two giutipa of 
Celtic langnogea are. after all. neo-Oeltic. and we must le wary iu transferring 
their present differences hack into pre-Roman times. 

We are, on the whole, inclined to siieculatc that, perhaps through Roman 
pressure, perhap earlier. Brytbonired dwellers in what are now the English 
Midlands spreorl along the valleys towards Wales, usuig, naturally, the Severn 

and Wye. 

All Wales speaks Btythonio dialects, and has done so for many oentoricB. no 
doubt, but the distiibntion of the dlEklecta, according to Sir John Rhys and Sir LK 
Brjnmor Jones. » moat intorestmg. They* show tlmt the Powysian dialrat ihtu- 
pirn the Severn and Wye baaius for the most part, eapecially the former—at least 
where it lias not been displaced by English. They also urge that it displaced an 
ohler dialect, Ordovician tht^' call it in one place, though without cmplioaizing the 
name. Thw older dialect they find in the district around Bala, the Berwyn 
Mountains and the Dee—t.e.. id the wild moorlands of Xorth Montgomeryshire and 
in the deep i^rotectod valleys over their high uorthem edge. They find it also in 
the north of Cardiganshire, around Alierystwyth, while Rowyttiiui has spread aenias 

* The HrjiLoniu grtrap mcIndM WeUh, Cornish, aud Breton. Tlie Gaelic group lueludua 
Erse, Manx and Highland Gazlir. 

* fUiys, ?lir John, and Bryonior Jonns, Sir IK, Ti* ReiiA l£hXi, p. 8 and eh. I 

generally. 
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the vraterditid from towards Machrnlleth atul theace into 

Merioneth 9)- 



FID. n—MAP tLliDUTULTUrn ILffTB* Alfl^ BSTyilOll JOSCEfl^ TIPW d* THE DlHnUllimOS 

or MAhlRPfs or welnh. 


V = Vi>Lbtdotmii. Or. U what they have caUed Clrduvkkn. 
p = FowfeLan. 

D-S = I.ietiiCT.o-Silijraii* 

The spread of dialect, of countr adminiatradon, of stylets in honses and 
fumiturci etc., over tliut watcrohed to Mflchvnllet]i is an intercftiiig dotoil of 
Wolsh geography. The barrier of Borth Bog has osnnUy etoiipefl the further 
advaiicu of HanIgomeryshire, and Eouth of it we are deSnitelj in Cardigansiure. 
The Aberystwyth distriet. down to tlifi Bircr TVyte. however, keeps tlio diuleot 
which Ithys tlilnka was pressed out of Monlgotueryslme, perhaps thiongh the 
Plynlymon pas9«^ as well an along Dyfi-aide. by the Advance of Powyaiaji, The 
diecootinuouB diatribntion of the old dialect, if eonfirmet]. suggests, Ifke all such 
diatributiona, as earlier continuous one. and that, ioiptiea its possusEion of much of 
what ia now Powys, 
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If Rhys ia riyht, there b thuB eYideiiee of atlvimce of a dialect ujj tJje Severn 
and Wye valleya. but, as wo Imve said before, ail Welsb dialects ore Brylhotiie, an4 
it would be Hoing tw fQ,r bo aryue on this basis alone that Brythonic speech hist 
advanced np tliat way, and found a fiaelic tpngtie in poesesaion of the cnuntry, 

Scpi^iog, however, that tlie Early Iron Ago' men were the first tx> nes 
Brythonic in Britain, we tnay Biiimisc that they and tlieir speech did reach Wales 
at Bunie time nut very iliatant from the Eoman invasions, and that tiiuy flis]jlaceii 
or transformed rdder Celtic tongues in Gwyn&ld and Dinofawr, if they advanced 
™ rowya. Distribution of plaoe-naTnea hints that at some time Brythonic foUi 
gave the name of " flwyddel ” to people they met, and perhaps fought, in Gwynedd 
and Dinefawr. This implies some couBciouaness of a tlilTerenae in frpeeeli, perhaps, 
hut aulliora doubt whelher the term means more than “ foreigner." 

It is of great interest that Eilward Lhuyd aigued long ogu for the eiiatenee of 
a pre-Rrythonic Celtic language in Britain from tho ocourronec of Ai», Esc, Tac, Ajc, 
Ex, Ux, aud HO on in river-naineg. He derived these lerms from Tisge, a word in 
the Gaelic languages for water, and a word which is never tiaed in Welsh, Cornish, 
or Amioricau. We thank our friend Mr. Itiehard Eilis, Meyriek Fellow of Jesua 
College, Oxfurd, for oommunictiting this. 

If the proviaional hypothesis of the introthiction of Brythonic with the Early 
Irnn Age be allowed, tlm guess that the previous language was also Celtic is 
defenaible. The Gaelic languages pruhaljly represent, in mtahlietl form no H.loubt, a 
Celtic more anciently insular than the B'rylhenic, With what we liave Huggested 
about coast wist" in teieonrse along WealBri tain and Llie Irish shorea in theioeally hmg- 
drawn-out Bronze Age, it will also be agreed that the dialects on the twosidoaef the 
[rish Sea may have been akin, and it is Givyuedd sod iJinefawr that arc here eon- 
eemecl (Note lijcations of doxk l.road-hcaile, oE dolmeua, of dry-wallc^J fortresses.) 
Iti the old romances also it ia Gwynefld sndDmefawr that ate must concerned, and 
Ireland is often mentioned. 

The simpler, more local, folk-talcs refer in mauy cases to the rumtaet between 
valley-people using iron and upland folk in a prc-ium Htage of culture, Tlieieiaas 
yet no authoritative coilectteii of such taliifl, hut a Btcdy of the place-namea in a 
ijiTge number showa that they arc mostly located in Gwynedd and Diuefawr, and 
that they gather cspwjially around the amallcr moorland sitc-S in Carnarvon- 
shire)i Thia Biiggests (and the folk-talc* re^iciitedlj- bear out the auggestion) that 
the upland folk on these small moorlimds shrank avmy from the Don Age iuviidens 
and made mystification a ilefeneo. ns aumll cotuniunitii-a have au ofteu done else¬ 
where the ViiUHloia in their struggle with Ptedmout), 

' Them ii on ntnitaL't; of evidoauf on tlna point na regard* any introduction mf iron nlua^ 
our Liiostwue repute, and an « yri>iri inipndmhilitv of it* intnjduiitkm olonj' a mute «r|pinli wo* 
the noHHirTfttive stnmsho'd of thu Bronio Kgt life. tlie olhLr hand, all mdence pointn to 
iuLrcMluotJou of iron via aocth-eaiit and east EngJaud, oopI this ijrolwlnlily i» that, ojiuing from 
such a dirretimt Mid Iwipk able fur Lhe find time in tho huoum history of uur rtgiuu to uae the 
Tslloy aidM aeriuualy, h would ndvance into WoIh via Pnwya, A UrytliouiB dialect would 
advance with it Ui thnt cose, whatever thtt Harliar language. 
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Tii tb« Mk-tale#^ it is tme, tbp peo^^ile ar^ caJl&d /nirii^j, but colctiriiig is incii- 
tioaed only in one ease—that of n tJador from tho wiio ia saiti to "be 
fair hair) in treats 1 as something worthy of special mention. The fairy ebililrf!!! 
(ehimgaliiigis) are always described in sach a way as to suggest that they were dark 
and that they were tlie children of the Upland-folk of our hypothesis-^^., inost.iy of 
Mediterranean race. In the runiances the pmieeB and piiiicessea ura to be 
fair, as though that were exeeptlonaL Our friend^ iir. J. H, Shaxby, draws our 
attention to the prolwhility that the word fair in fairy anil “ falr-Mli " ihiea not 
refer to physical traits, but is an adulatory term audi as men to generally use in 
describing beings about whom their superstition a gnther. 

It is poaaihle that, whau Walsh folk-tales have bc<:u nioit? conipkt^dy collcctcif 
and olaaaiiieii, the forogoing sk^tements may be fotuid to need adjustment. Thoy are, 
iji tlie main, a d^valopiiienL of the late Sir -luhn Fhys* suggestion a in his CeUi^ 

—a floTelopmeut ilua hi laige part to that increased coTTclatioii of humuii and 
arcluLoIogiwt] stodiee which hif^ pnhlle iia well aa bis private work has dona m much 
to encourage. 

On the whole, it will bo seen, wa are ul laraseui inclined to think of a 
Erythonio advance into Wales — probablj vk Powys—at some time not remote 
from the Ecktmm invasion of Britain, It may have Iwen in wnveu pimbing back old 
Ccll io Imjgnsges or dmlectfl,* which were probably nearer to Uie Gaelic group than 
is Brjthonic. That Wales and South-weat England wexu mainly Enthonic in 
Eomun tiiuea aeeina to be indicated by tlit> fact that It was Biythomc that was 
taken til Anuoiicjtt by ininiigrauta from the West from 450 i_D. onwaids.^ 

M regutthi phy&ital type, note a eharacterUtie inoreaua of the fair, ineiliuni- 
lieailcHl typo (2(i) aJid («)) as we descend the JjEla to get into the Severn basin or 
tliat of the Wye—i.e., iiit<i Po^vyg—ami all thrciugh this regioJit and tlic Welsh border 
generally* there is a sugg^tion of ililntiim of pigment in the Neolithic or Metliter- 
nme^in type. Whether the fair type may be correlated with the Brj'tbonic 
inviiders iK doubtful; it may be due to Lkter iufiltratiiLUL On ihe other hanii, how¬ 
ever, Wales has for a long time been an exporter of men in the main, and it is not 
iinjMissible tluit the pr<‘sent valley-folk may be in conHiilcniblc measure the tlesceu- 
dants of those who made these valleys himian locationa 

As we luiva spoken of language, wc may be permitted to remark that it is 
perhaps not nectasaiy to the Gaelic nature of the ancient Celtic all over 

EritahL The fluggestioTis that liuve arisen in the course of our study of Bronze 
AgeinatLem, however, make it posaihlefin our opimon, that with the cnastwiae 

* (inr friend mud cohoaguei Mr+ T* Gwynn JaneK, M- A.i tella qb that In eomc wiciant 

Wflbh poeiui Bryneich " is UAcd la a nenerml Mnae for cttcniles qt itrangerii afe^r having |>eeu 
used in m more ppecImBieiufio La imrlifir pDemio^ The tiwa BreaEineirh for foreigner mud 
giT^ thal fimnjy to Welsh peopk Uvlug in Irelmud. Mr, Gwynn Johm* FiuggeAtLon is that 
Brythonk^ptamkiug people tnmy have got thi? temt eitliair by iiiheritonDe from Giiidulk-Mpif^ng 
min^torw («■ by borrowing it frenu neighbours In who epoka a dlnlect :kkin to C.toideLi?- 

We wiflb to thfuik Mr, Gwyan for tkiJi Buggeatjoti ajiJ for much 

* Loth, J,* Imotiim (?« Itaunee, 


Anthr<j^ogic{it in 
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int^rcoiirae ao often mentioned uijiy have been associated, on both aides of the^ Irish 
Sea, an aueieut Celtic which maj have been in some sense die pmcnrsor of the 
(Tftfilic iQniipiea. Id other woTile. we do not feel boittid to assume thab the Chtclie 
liLnguagKs prtJ2)er were ever spoken in the eastern part of Britain, nor do we feel 
hoiiiid tfi accept the Zimmer view that they were not apuken in the west. Anthro¬ 
pology and Arehieoloay both insist that there other waves besidos those Ereui 
CEUst to west, Zrinm ert and Krmo Meyer go much farther and say that Gaelic 
lunguagiE^ spread Iroin Gaul to Irelfiiid direct and that they were not useflin South 
Britain before Koman times. In this respect bbek view conflicLe with tliat of 
Lhuyd tind Rliya. We have mentioned thi^ controversy with reluotanoe, hut in the 
hope that thoughta suggested by anthropolcginal and arelueological work may he of 
some U50 to linguiBfcH and that their comiter-wuggeabionfl may shed new light on onr 
still tinflolvertj problema Zimmer^ also urges the existence of lUrect trade rdationa 
i>etweeu West Gaul (I/jire and Garonne) and IrekTid in the first centniy A-D. and 
the last century n.a as wall as later on 

lie vetting t€ physical types of men, we think that the faii-hnirert, light-eyed 
mon of tbe Severn and Wye valleys often have medium to broad heads (2 ( 6 ) ), and 
tliat many men in Eaflterii England also show these diameters. It is prol>ably 
difficult to tell Erythonie types of pre-Eoman times from Anglo-Saxon types gf 
post-Roman thnaa, and we arc inclined to believe that In both these regions wc may 
liave eontributions Erom both these muvemenUi of peoples, kc,, it m not safe to 
assume that a fair man in East England is neteamrily a representative of the poat- 
Homau invaders ami of Teutonic '" stock. He may be a Brythrm, and it is doubt¬ 
ful whether it will ever be possible to separate these Ewo elements satbfactorily, 
though we may coiijcettire that long-headedncss more common among the post- 
Homan invaders than among the pre-Eoman oues.^ There ie at leaat a posaibihiy 
tlmL pre-fioman |ieoples are fairly well represented even in East Eiiglaml, and, 
if tkb be BO, we need ui consider bow then tbo great contrasts between England 
and Wfkles have come te pass. 

Before ^iisciisei ng this problem, however. It is nccesssrj to mention that wo 
probably have oWdencca of Lite-Honian and fjost-itoman movements in Wales 
which perhaps affected the population in certain areas. 

iwi Zattr Mf^rcTtients^ 

It is generally accepted that the northern and vrestem parts of Biitflin, 
retaining their Neolithic population w ith some Brona^j Age admixture, and receiving 

^ Zimmer, H., tuid Kuno Meyor^ Auf v^ldtem Wege kAiuuu die Goidden vum Kontiiieiit 
Bach IrlKad,^ ttmiffL iVaat WwmuchafiAn^ 101 ^, 

J Ziiumkir^ ^ Ueber HandeLf?erl)i udmiyen Weatgolliijikfl luit Irland^® 
rfrtrh PfvuiilsriM dhtd. ItKJiy, 31" ; 1910^ p. lOti^ etc. 

^ ilic above MlaloiUBinlL U renCirrc^$k tlidU{fh we are aware tbut peverfil wriuti Leedai, 
E. T-t iff p- SS, Oxford, 1913) iroidil daim tkaL thv Anglo- 

@Axciu£ ware phyniodly v^ry different from ah previous iiihabltiLOtii of EnluiiL, Naltlier viaw 
ha^ ^ yot^ sufficient evidence in favour of IL 
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the onwsL Ilf tUe Jiarij*Iron-Age p&ople uloug tlio "mlleyg, at some time not vctt 
dbt&ut fn>ro tlie Sooisn invasaoEf were Btill iti a ccnifJition to hold oat atroBgly 
ogaijist the lloinanB. Havetfield/ in fsiifc, bBlieves tlmt they never were leaLly 
Bomantzed at alL Tlio llonijinij opeiiwl up and guarded lines of copamimicatioii, 
built catnjitj, develojted exehnogu witli the piople and so on, but seem t.o Iiave 
remauiod apart from their life. The loeal languuge doubtless borrowed tuiicb from 
Latin, hot, it did not become ettete, a mere patois of kitchen, farm and workshop, ua 
it dir.t wbuu it did not eutiraly disippeur, on the Enj^liah ptbin. It is likely that, 
towards tlie oxid of Tloiuaii tiineii, mnny men followed Mason Wledin away from 
Britaiu. and that wealthy fait left the oonntry as security diminished. The 
popuktiou of the Eugtish plsiii would thus he much weakened intdlectunlly aud 
lingunslically; its Utiu would he little better than whnt one mi^ht call “ pidgin 
lArin." anil so ita people would be Mrly easily wan to a new language; it was other¬ 
wise in the west In piftturing the driftasray fniui Britain we may remember that 
oven in the non-Latin regions.* probahly owing to loids of Ficta and Scots upon the 
weakened Kiraiaii protecUu-ate, the leaders seem to have streanuHl nway u> Armorica 
<A.D. 450 - 50 D) with bands of military ossociatea. Bndinsky* makes njicither point. 
He does not think it likely that Anglo-Sa! 5 oii would have ousted Latin effectuiilly, 
ami draw* the coneluaioa that the Anglo-Saxons found a Celtic language in 

p08l9€£BSiillL 

Tlaverlield* evidently believes in a Celtic revival in the fifth century, when the 
EomaniwHl area was cut off from Home, anti its ueareitt neighbours were the Less 
Hooiauiscti British diatriflts of west and north. Leeds' thinks that the Roman 
towns of Wroxeter and Cliseter were deatroyetl by bill men issuing from Wales 
long before Angles or Shrous reached euch distant ports. Hoverfielii woiulcrg.from 
analogy with conditions in Bukowina, whether even ou the English plaiu the 
peasantry may not imve rcnuiined largely Celtic, bturowing Latin words in their 
dealings? with the Roman authcFriUes for proviaioning the army and so tin, 

GouirnC" has elJiteil a ease for the sui^-ivalof Romano-British Lomlnn until stieli 
time as it could enter into the Anglo-Saxon poli^- by agreement, and he mentions 
Itr.smau eurvivala iu the customary law ofluailoit ilown to the eighteenth century. 
Haverfield looks upon this view as a prcuiuot of generous eathusiosm, Leeds aocepts 
aomclhing ?if tromme's view in a uieaBurc, but clalins, on archieologica] evideDce. 
that Saxon inimigrante miiat have made full use of the Thames route unhampered 
by Loudon. They utilized the south side of tlie river, leaving the extensive forest 
of the Limduii Clay and the lomlder clay on the north, mid, he ckimsi, they reached 
AVesaai tliii* route. 


^ HA¥erficl 4 l, T. itj JSriiam, pp. etc., Ird e4iiUo£i;» Oxford, l&ltV. 

1 Williaiiii, Hugh, t'AmlidHPiy tn Early Hritituf, pp. 2S3-4. 

■ Budin^kj-'f A mWriltuty dar EerlLit| IBfil* 

* HiiTfj rGijl*!, F- Ittfmftmiwtiitrn iff Umiuiti ifnMm, SfiJ editLon^ O-tfofd, paMiVq. 

* Leedis?, B. ArvJIueoiifgy 1013, Oxfurd^ 

* GoiiioiUp Gi L&urttuce, lAsndoth, 1014. 
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Without wiBlujig to entor into tha controvurBy, it seeraB to tm tliaL LeedB" 
poflition m a reufionable one, and jx?rhapp it doebi not nece^aita^ u belief La the utter 
deaoIntioTi of London* for the Saxon iimniyranta appaittntlj avoided towna and 
Roman road»> 

In any case it ia intereating to notioe tliat in the wild furoBt country north 
of tho Thames* backing upon the Chilterm* the Xeolithic tjpca have simived in 
characteristic fashion, and this apj^eans to he a region with aovcral iiceiiliariiies, as* 
for cxaniidop the lank of any need for Enolosure Acta in the eighteenth century, 

Leeds adds archmilogical evidence for the general Iwlief that the struggle^ 
between ^ Saxon " and Gelt “ in ^V'esaex was a long and hard one, niarkeil by nmny 
'^'ieisfiitudee of fortune. It m thus in the highest liegree iinpirobalile that the liomano- 
Eritish papulation here was ever extoroiinatcd. 

To auni up Lhmj fares regardti the iwpuliition of South Britain: — 

lu most parts there would be a N^eolithic foundation. 

In Merionethshire* Cumbria, and (xirhapa else where, and al»o among some of 
the old intellectual familleH, one would llnd the Beaber-SIaker type. 

Along the west one would hud the <lurk broad-heads. 

In East England ono wnnhl find many mwlium-to-bimd-hefldml fair people of 
either Bi^^thonic or Anglo-Saxon stock, probably of botk They would 
also be found in Powys. 

In tlia estuarine lands, using these termfi broadly, of both east and west, m we 
shall next develop* would be Nordic tyjicB (2 (u)) now speaking English in 
moat places but Welsh in others, ju^t ^ Home id them a]»eak Ereton in 
Brittany. 

The contraat lietween England anti Wales we may put as follows:—Owing to • 
the drcumstancTO of the Itoman and ptist-Eoinan perirxi, tho languages uf 
Angli^Saxon invaiierH triumphed over native speech, pmbably^ in spite of 
a very conBidni able Burvival of British people, and thus the EngKsh plain 
now represents a later phase of tJie Bridah (or should we callit the Anglo- 
Celtic ? tradition; thn Welsh hills represent an earlier one. Doubtless 
both are really rieh in pre-Celtic sur ovals, could we but separate and 
identic them. 

Ttiere seems little doubt tlmt, as the Eonmn hold weakened, mvaBioDa from 
Ireland, prol)ably in searoh of metals from mines worked under Eoman orders, 
affected Wales, and eaiM?cially, perhaps* Gwynedd and Dinefawr, It is quite 

^ Miijur, A_ Ft, Tha Wmrr t*f TTfUier, Cambridge 1013, 

^ If the expres5nj>n of a pemtnal opinion leay he aJIuvcd* it is that tb? [iceeptcd ^rm 
aboulcl be hritish, Jia “ Aaj^lo-Cdti^,'* thon^ so aiurii monff carr^ti than Augb-Suou* has 
nmtber the roniprehanAiT^new nor the roman of the kuenm aeJ rightly honourtid 

“EritijelL* To nee and to take pride in the tn™ Brltiib woyld kelp iw to get back to the 
hrund Eliza be tliin attltudo^ sa nmeh richer and mote artietic than that which wad m f^hlou in 
the ViotorLan period. 
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pusEible tliat thw " CTwyOdeJ " place-nanies referred to above (p. 145) are really 
leniiniiWences of tUeae inviiaons. as the OgtidEis Heem also to Vkj, A little kter, 
there was tnacli peaceable intercourse heb^vean Ireland and XlmefawT, and 
t.he promontory of St. Jlavid'a offoreHl a series of alternative landing-places for 
flinall craft. It is probably at a enitable and fairly fertile spot, fowl lor thea« 
landing places, and near n site of prehistoric sanctity and renown, that the 
Christian centre of St David's developed. The pcactsable interuourse of the Saints 
kd from IralanJ past St. DaiHd's, along the Sonth ‘V^'alos const, to sontli-west 
England and Brittany, i.t,, more nt leas, out old wcHUJrn coasting route reiipiieai'a 
as nil imprirtant vital fact once more, and that during a period of disturbance on 

the east. * . ■ l 

One must not forget this Ireland-to-Walce movement, evea in connection with 

tlie dark bf'jaddieads lUecussed for both sides of the Irish Sea ia an earlier aeccion 
of this p!li»er, As regards this, howevor, post-lioinan movements enu hardly 
account fnr the distribution of dolmens, gold luaiiljB, dry-walled towns and bo on, 
autl the coincidences of diBbributioa of severd of these make it more probable that 
the dark hroail-heada belong to the earlier ratlier than to the ktor movements. 

It ifl worth noting that in some parts of Dinafawr, notably in Mid-Cardipn- 
shira hack from its open and approachable coast, there nre nnmeroas fair people 
with rather broad heads and fairly froqnent red teudcnciea. Whether these ate 
incomers (of some i»ricKl) from Ireland, aa is sometiines inmgined locaUy. Lb a 
nlnubtful point i hut of the existence of these people, and of a oertaiu rescmblufjco 
to Itiahmen of fair types, there is little double Our map-regiatei (iig. 1) and 
analysis of Mid-Clanliganshire may be ccuBulted (pp. 83-83 and 118), 

The oeeurrcuce in Wales of Nordic typos, ilko these just mentioned hot 
showing every evidaucc of kinship with Ejcaudiiiavia, has already been notwl in 
Sfvenil placoa. Pombrokeslnre and fiownr dmibllesa rooeived a strong infusion 
of new blooil, und tlie Celtic languages briYe had lu retreat to the Inlla j their 
bonndaiy aliould bo mapijed with greator preciaiom In South Cardiganshire, 
however, at Newcaatle Eudyn (sea pp. 77-80) tyfies which are obviously Xuidio 
liave become WBlah-apcaking, 

The estuaries and inlets of East Britain received a atrong Nordic infusion 
Iwtween Eonmn aud Norman limes, and behind the meagre hiatorieal data of thEHM‘ 
times we see the tonfliol, between the estuarine kiogilom of Ueira, round about the 
port of York, ation in the hands of the invaders, and tho Britfish kingdoin of 
Elmet ill and above the forest of tiie moorland slopes In the West Biding. We 
iilao see westwarnl moverafuts of Ctdtic-spoakiiig warriora, probably umler pressure 
from the east and the sea. and note espedaUy the legaudary conquest of great 
tracts of Wales by t’ijnetida ami his sonH, Some would aactite the settlement of 
our Ilala-cleft tvpe in its present Itxjation to this niovement, but we tlunk the 
matter must rBimda more kideflnite for the present, though we recogni/je that the 
tvpe is closely connected with a CninbrLan stock. 

In llie first stages tj-f Nonjaan interference with Wiile% otte seems to see oti 
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^ FIGS. S AJFti S.—tiAw|L-E-iiiisa. (PfoIaMj oar ^pe 1 (a) iir I (i?)*) 
ReprwlncrUtLiiis from ii nf itluati^nciJi l&bclloil by Dr, J, Iteildoc hia lilenrlf 

Dr. I>aviiii of SristoL and Aberwiij XeTrowtlu Emlyii^ Cudiccnftikire. 

The illufltrmtiiPiiB tlopitit idixustuTH of one tjf the reHjffitiua WlitaTn Walw in %\m tuNhllr fjf 
tbtf nineteenth l eiilnry, afid the sehee iM Wing depoeihail In the rollettioiia at the 
Boyai Aothropologicrd InHitntPt throtigb the ki^EietMi of Ur. utd hlr*. B. G, 
oi AWrctsrb 
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jittempL tD cfintrol flat! keoptipen lines uf cuiuinuiiiEiJitiou, fiGiImps nmch ti^ aaiue 
kind of effort aa the Koniana njade, but with leas regard to Qunesiuul miiuag. The 
|>ftnelratior in botli cases is largely via I^owya and lia North and South Wales 
conats, and we am probalily ncit far wrong il we tnmsfer the brnad fielieiiie of 
penetmtion of Itonian and Norronn and apply it also to the penetmtbn ol mva^Jere 
of the Early fron Age, allowing that these earlier cooquerum soon penetrated more 
inteusalj than the luter onm They were working under pr^ure from the eaat^ 
tbo others were eonquerors anxions mainly to keep Wales ijiiiet, 

V\^ith the Normans, we get settlements of Flemings in Soutli Wales, agmin 
piobahly Nordic or Alpine-Nordic lyi^es, and the i^atahliahment of the lines of 
eafltloFp some gtiarding the small hnvea:*, others the mafia. Tlieir devolopmont was 
donbtle^w tnlatail to tlie grailtiaJ eubj ligation of the tmtlve population which 
gathorcil on higher gronnd in most cases. 

Of later settler*, we have lueutlon of Unguenota in weaTing districts like 
MontgomBr 3 'shiro and Canuartlienshire^and iierhaj its more than one settlement from 
Ireland, but it m noL possible at present to do much towards the identification of 
tlmfle flinaller okmeaLs as regards physical type in Wales or Engknd, and this ann ey 
u( the niEfcin constitneiiti! of the pofndation of South Britain mtist tie eloeed W# 
we have shown what interest there would be in a really detailed survey of English 
tyjiee, anil wc liave endeavounKl to remember Ehai, tin tbifi is achieved, many of 
our resTilts must reiuaiu provisi onivh even in an unusual degree. 

It seems probable that social and economic changes affect the relntivo 
proiiortioTis of the various tyi>P5^ and thus alter the constitutioii of the nation. 
The waxing ouid waning of various diseases quite probably leads to rlifferondal 
clunination. and thiifl again affects the constitution of the uatiou also. Perhaps 
a wise national |ioImy would b? one that sought to maJutain in health 
and ujqmrtunity a great variety of hiiinan atoefc, m order to obtain richueas of 
constructive sctivitieff., aa %veil as of mutimlly uritiGal tendencies ; qnestiena relating 
to distribniiDU and chaugee of distinbution of mce tyiies would thus very probably 
lie id great public importance, could they but be examiued in sufficient dotail 

In agrinultural days, the rather hroatbhfiailed, somewhat fair ty[«s know as 
John Bull may have been very characteristiie of the yoouiaiixy, just as the Nordic 
type was promtnent among the hunting uristocracy, aiul the Beaker-Maker tj^pe 
M among the intellectmls* Much land in Snutlj Britain liiw recently gone back from 
crops to pasture, and in sevarM districte old fjirmhontffis of the wheat-grewera are 
in th^ haiiib of rougher Btook-marere, who iia yet i?aie little for their amenities, oml 
let them decay. They live more cheaply and roughlyp and, taking them all in all, 
they dhow u la]:ger proportion of the Neolitldo type dian was probably living ou 
the kntl in the corn-growing days. 

The growth of the large aggloineTatioii& called indnetrial lowue hm led to 
much immigratioti from the conn try . and in the fieaoud genemtlon of big-town hfe* 
under the ix)or avem^ conditions of the Britwh indnattUl area, it would Heem that 
the Neolithic or Mediterranean type increases in eunsplcuoms fashion. Nordic 
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tj-pes apparently do not easily willifitand pjitliogenic intliieneas of ibe \n^ town, anil 
it is said that they fonn a bige proportion of thcKC who emigrate fi'oni Eughuid to 
Ti+^\ver hml^r 

Tho moorkndH imd hill country, ngitin, Iwvc limited puEsibilities and tend to 
export men (again of Neolithic tj-pe to a large extent) to the large UJwne and to 
the plaiiia below the hilb. The west of the English Midlamb ia full of Webb 
fiiinily lumies, 

Vflrioua causes linvc tbua conapbed to bring ftbeiit, as h a resuiT^encc 
of the fundamental tyr® in oui popukttmi, with interesting consequences. Iteddoe 
and others liavc more or ksa aasnined that this reBurgOice ia neoeaaarily and 
that it is " superior " types that are going* That ia probably licpng eonm rather 
large questions, or, it may be, ecuiiomiring thought by uncritical aoceplflncc of 
theories developed abroad in support of what has Iseen inaccurately termed 
Teutonic raee-pride. [t would be truer to lactnrc each stock making ita owii 
csontributious to the commonwealtJi and to argue for adetjuate opportunitieB for 
each, France ia a great example of rich ness in ihoughl and effort of many kimls, 
and this is not unwnnccted with the riehn^ of admixture of tyi^s oE European 
sEoeks in its impulation. and tlie variety of environment and opportunity available. 

Atmiher point of geiierel inlereat may be mentioned. It is now cuafcmuary 
to examine physically achool-ehildren and others, tuid It would be useful to wuik 
towanis iliaorirmnalion of types in connection with such re.iearuh, as well ns to 
study B&incnees of the grewth-pbeiionioua for the vTirious types, it might, of 
conise, lie fmiml that, during phasea of growth, the iTidi\dduaI works through 
different phases of its complex racial inheritance. Some typHis doubtkaa have small 
measuremente. and it is unwiso, in such care, put dowu a ‘l^d" set of 
meoaure-meutfl entirely to unhealthy conditions. Better comlitionB, none the less, 
will probably bring mcreared meaeurenieiits of moat tyjjes. but, with town-pbuiung, 
might also iuerease the prfjportLon of those uou-Neolitbic t;-pefl again, if it Iw a 

fact that ihev hnvn daugcrouely dimitiiflhcd. 

Again, to the making of nut present social syateni in bygone centuries it is 

proluibk tliat, owing to cireumsUmces at the time, the non-Neolithic iKipulation 
ooulributed a predominant share. It k thus md auqiriaing that maladyustments 
an* but loo aptwrent in Hlistricta where a dense modom population is mainly of 
moorland origin, And has thus come down into a society adapted to other thoughts 
and othoT iulierent traits* 

What the psYchmal tendencies of tlie ^wious ty^a may be is not for ua to 
argue; very little'ia as yet known as to correlation of physical ond pio'chical type. 
We have, indeed, given hints bs to occupstions frequently followed hy the difiereut 
types, blit we must add ibat the occupaiion ifi ofren, doubtless, only iDilireotly cor¬ 
related with the type and much uioTt directly with the place of upbringing, 

whether moorland or eat miry or valley-cleft. 

It is naslesa at jiresent to altmipt to appraise the various constituent stocks of 
the population, but everything points to the importoiice of maiutnining all at their 
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iifist physical aiict intalli^otiuil all their varied aociti^iiiliitloti^ of 

for the ejirichmiirkE of the commonwealth. 

We we deeply indebted to the Guild of Giradti&tea of ear UniTciHity of Wales 
for Its ]ieHist4LDce in the form of an Aiimml and its contimial encouragoment 

of the work, and to a ho&t of Mauds throughout Wales who have helped to mako 
our head-huuis sncceesfaL Messrs J. Thomas find U* T* Jones have done a ^eat 
deal of work for ns in Harlech and Tregaron^ We owe a sjiecial tribute of personal 
gratitude to our friends, the late Profeasor Sir Xdwatd Anwy], the late Professor 
Herbertaon, wid the late Kir John Ehy^* Dr* Haddon, Professor J. L. MyreSj 
and Mr. H. J. EL Peake have given help and suggestion tepeatedljp and to them 
also do we tender our warmest thanks. Tho Royal Society very gtaueroufily gave 
ua an initial grant towards purchase of instruments wid a further grant of £50 for 
1914 to meet the espouses of secretarial work towards the laboriona final analysis 
of results. Mr* Flattolyp Mr. D. R Jouec» and Mr. Whitehouse gave great help in 
drawing maps and taking photographs for ua, and <mr best thanks are also due to 
the friends who have allowed na to use Iheir photographs ns illustrations of types 
and to the photographers who took pains to ilepiet them appropriately, Mr. J, H. 
Khaxby, has helped at man}' different stages^ To Dr. Lynn Thomas and 

Sir E. Viufient Evans^ C.R„ aliao^ we w'iah to expreiH#i nuT grateful thanks. 

Finally^ we wish to offer our thanks to Proft^sor Arthur Rsitb., the Ptesiidcnt 
of the Institute, for his interest in this work, and to Sir Thomas Wrights^m* Bart, 
for genemus help which has very gieiitly improved the illnattation of this 
paper^ and has thus made it far more complete than it ooidd otheiwHae liavo been. 
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lUCLVL ELEMESrrS CONCEJiNED IIT THE FIRST SIEGE OF TROT. 

By Hauold PEAJkt 

[With Mai>s.3 

liECEKT cvonUf have drfiwii onr dtleutioii vividly to the Dardanelles, and have 
reniiiiiied ua of the fliega of Trk>y; liut it is not ao woU remtinibcred that, before 
the ei-eetion of the city of Lnomedoii, eeveral earlier Bettlenienta ertiated aueceasively 
on ths moniia of Hissiirlik, one of which was sacked a thoUHand years before the 
eventfl related in the Iliad took place. It ia to the fall of thia earlier city that t 
wish to draw your atteiitioiL 

The invtstigatiima of Sdhb'oituinn hove shown us that many towns—some of 
them fortified cities, f>thers mere humble viliai^es—have stood cousaentively uu the 
mound of Hissarlik. the site of Troy,‘ His work there, as befitted his purp^, was 
heroifl but by no luisms Bcientilic, and the researelies ennied on subsequently with 
more careful methotb by his lieutenant, Dorpleld, have shown tlint the sity, wliicli 
RtMenninu fumiJy identirieil with Priam's Trey, was deatrej'ed a thousand years 
before, wliile the renminfl of tlm Hotnerie city laid escaped the obaervatioTi of this 
pioneer of exciivatoTH, 

It may not Vie out of place to recapitulate brieHy the account ut the suctiCMeive 
sottlenieoca as flescrilicd by TJorplold." In tlia Ipegiuning there wua a limnble 
villiHtB, Hh^rlit 1.. iuliabited by a ^^rttpulation of simple i^asiints, pfKir and 
nncnltured and apparently iguorant of metal. This neolithic villoRC resembled in 
eome things the primitive settlement at Cnofltw^, and ivaa, pro1)ably, more t>r less 
eoutemporaueoiiH with it, tliongh posailily rather later in date. 

To this HQoceeded the caaieilatwl elty. Hisaarlik II., with its brick wall and 
towers at interv als—the Burnt City of SehliemaiiiL Tliat it Inst&i lor Botue time, 
proViaVilv for niany oenturiBS, fieiima likely, for ila walls were twice relmiit, eacii 
on frcsii foundationfi. The reuuiuifl found amidst its niins, whieli include 
the flo-calltid " Treasure of Priam," of which more anan, show that the weailii of its 
inliahitonta wa-s couBidcrable, as niight le expected in the case of a fortified city, 
dominating the chief tredc-reutas of that area, including tlie water-way of the 
HellefliKuit and the land-way wluoh here crusfied tiie straits. 

After its destmetinn the site was for a while deaerted, for i(a doBtroyeiu 
jusseil on and eractcHl no new fortress on the spot. Ultimately three Iiuiuble 

I gcMiamaaii - fh'ow (EBSl) ; Tr^n (LBS4), Sebachhsri T •‘Mliamtiftti't £irmvtitCo)>» (L3£H). 
s DOrpfeld : 3fVi)/a ustf itien ; Ijuaf W, Troy, the best ■flcuunt for flnglisb readem. 
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^Hllfigi^i were IjuilL in siicoessiou, HissMirlik Til,, TY, imd V,, and aonie centuries later 
fijrtMc tlie City at Laonietloni HiFssarlik YL, wli«>se defimuctiijn is rec/jided liy Greek 
t.railiti<ni. 

Our fii-st iiit|iiiiy lunst Ikj ; "VYlin were t!ie ji^eciple who lniilt and occupied 
llw Bami CLty/^ luid who wert.- Uie fi>efl who dcatroyeil it i Yeiy few hntiiaii 
rcxoahis were founii cuxtring the ruios, l>ut aiicli as w'ere diaeoveted may peiliayts 
give iia the clues wo ikmhL By the side of a hotiBe in tlds city were the remaiua of 
two w'nrriora with The skuila of l>ijth were iong* tlie indiLea lieLtig 

reepeetively tJ8'6 anil 73'8; in one the eyehrow riiiges were atroiigly developed, the 
chiu pnijecting, bmail and angtilart and the iip|w5r part of the nijea narrow ; the 
other skull was narrovr and liigh, the lower jaw sErong, the chin hnmd and 
pRljecting. As the oidy long buiies preserved were a broken humertie ami a feiiiur„ 
of which pails of the gresit and ainaJl tTs>cjiajiter are miiismg, it ia iiiL|K)iBBible to 
Caloidate tlicir stature with any degree of exactitude. A fenjale skull found iu a 
jat, wjifl a[Ei> long Imt of a iMerent type^ while amjther female skull, dating fi oni a 
slightly earlier wns broad^ with an index of 82'5.^ 

To mterpj-et this evidenee we muBt take a geneml survey of Euro]>e at this 
pericsl—about 2000 aa cr earlier—w'hen the use of stone wm giving way slowly 
to the UHO of nietah In doing tlii^ we must IkuiiMi from our minds all thoughts of 
ethnio divisions ns tiiey were kuowti La later days—'W'e must iioL talk of Persiatift, 
Hlttitea^ or GreckSp nor of Lytliatnip Plirygianfl^ Acha^a or Pelui^ians, fur 
such ethnic units had not then cniiie iuto exiatence, Xor will the terms iiaeil by 
the comparative plulnhigirt la' Ichs mii^leading. To talk uf Celt, Teuton or Slu.v is 
to distLngumh Ijetwecu later groups not yat. difiet’entiated^ and which hail n<i 
Repirate existence, so far m our present in formation exteodji^ nntd more than 
1,5fi0 years latere 

But if ihoae names and gronpe an? and meaidngkss, on what can we 

fall Iwck t jVa aiitIiioi.Mjhjgiflts we realize that racial difttiniitiouK were os true then 
iia trMhiy, {j| fact more true^ for the admixture id races, which luis lnx\j\ |inx»edmg 
JO Euroiio with ever-increasing rapidity since tlic XcfdJthic Age, has made the 
nrne jiroblcni iufiniteh' niorc cjimplox ti^day thou iu the time that w'e are dealii^ 
withj when but little ndmixtiire eectus u> have tJiketi place* 

Then? is sjuue dinfei CnCH of iFpmlcui among anthTopologiats as to the vjdtic to be 
act ujw>n akull-fonu jus a criterifin mce^ but the minority are agreed that 
the shape of the skull is the most pCTiuoLieut factor. Thia is uift the phmc to argue 
this controversial topic, and I will cciitcnt my self with ^ying that I am in 
iigreenicnt with the majority^ and tlmt I accept the atatemeut nf the ease made by 
Professor Bipley* oa substautioily true, uvim though T jitay differ from him in wunc 
fd hifi minor caticlusiuniL P'oUowtng Ki^iley* then, I vdU take as a iHiatnlnte that 
the whole of Eii]Hi|ie ojid the suirrounding areas have been jicrjpled by three races* 

^ Prom u diMurlptiLm hy Fixife^r Yirthow In Schlii5iiiiiDii^ri pp, 507-10- See also 

VinrWw^ ^ AllrojatiUche GriibfeT and Schiirl«!t,i^ m Ay^rntd. der /V* *Uw/. W'ms. zh 

LBS2. = lUpky, W. Tk€ of £mvjK (lOmA 
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and tbiit the prEsfut [iopnlntion CDnsisrts of the desceiidHiU of these in pine or 
mixed fonn. 

It IB tnie, HB Ripley admitB, tbfit there me tracee of other elements. Mooj>al 
nr Mongoloid peoples have entered Eun>pe fnim Aain at TarioiiB tinier Wo Imve 
the Turks, the Ruljpira and tins Magynrs, and itcrlmps Bome ramnaiitij of Ihe hordes 
of Attih^ fi^Tlior Wf have the Soythianf^ aud eirlier atill those JiiMiie tril>^ who 
crossed the Urals and spread up the higher i-eaches of the Volga till they reached 
the shores of the Bnitic. Aoeonling to Mr. John Al) 0 rcrorahj\ the earliest of these 
did not enter Euroiie until 1500 but there is nther evidence that the advance 
guard BTrivetl vorr roncli earlier. Over the greater i^nrt of Swedati^ll in fact 
except a strip of coflct-line on the woBlera side of Suinia—Jiml all along the 
eastern shore of the llaltic from tlis Oulf of Rothnia southwards luid weetwarda a.'* 
far art a jwint midway Ijetweeii the Vistula [uiQ tlie Oder, there arc found 
alinndnnt reuiain« of a primitive dviliaition which dates from the ^"eolithic Age. 
auJ indeed fpmi early in that age.' This civilimtion, known na the Eaflt 
Scandinavitui or Arctic enUiue, extended, pcrliaifii later, over the whole of Norwjiy 
and eaeras t^ he anoeatral of that of the Lapi^. Prrdcesor Mnntelius ehites that it 
was tile onltnre of a hroad-headed people, who were the first inhabitants of this 
area liefore the arrival of the tali Scandinavians of the Xoidlc race.* and a skull 
foiinil at Mnen, hi ths' Danish archipelago, belonging to one of these hroad-hciiLdet.1 
Ijeople. ifl Bcarcely distinguishable frem thos« uf the modern Dipiia. who are 
ailniittfliUy Msiug^^l ov MongolDid. 

Several sknllja found at Furfotw in Reigmm, amid amroniidingH statejl by 
Home to he pleistocene, have Ikeea claimed nu iieloiigiug to the same nice,* but 
though the forma of the Bkolls are Bimilar. the facial pnrtioiiB show marked 
diflereneefl. It may bo that this Mongol i>t M(j[iguloid iieople had advaneiHl as far 
na the Ardennes iii late ifllffiolithic or Tcyj' early neolithic times, Imt we Beem 
be on safer grmind in suggesting that they htul reached the Danish orchiiwlagiv 
before the arrival of men of the Nordic race forced most of them niirlhwards and 
eafltwarda until they siiriivpi only ii. Laiibmd and Finland, thongh, for all we 
know to the contrary, they may still fonn the IhisLb of the jxipulatinQ of East 
Poiueniniflip aiitl atui Eftst 

Tlicre mav also \ye toiiiute tra™' of iiegi'o IiI.hmI in the wiith, pKiliubly of 
oomiiatatTvclv 'recent origin, and other trscsi. very much dilntol, of primitive 
roocfl Bunivi^ from early iialffolitbie times in the ooiintries of uortheru Eiuwiie. 
But subject to these exceptions, the- hiBt of which is the only one that affects our 
pnihlem, I start out with the view that the peoples of Enroiw are derived fium 
one or nmr^ uf the three races, the MeiUtormuean, the Alpine, and the Nordic. 

1 AlmrcMinby, Ths tfuii. John, TAn /V/- nnrf 

S Dr Kimt Storjruv do en acandinaTio, I r£|io<ine de* aopyltnnm 

I gdflriej'' In rAni^rfipoiogief ni, 1. 

^ Ohi S^^den tn Hi^ifhitii p. 31^^ 

* Pnumr-Biaj'i ^ 1 w oriffintai Soc. if a&r. i, voL iL 
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The (ItHtiiigiiisliing featureft of these threo rnees are so well known that 1 need 
not (loscrilte them i euiseomlly is this the case with the Mediterranean race, ao 
cleftrly ilefinei;! by Prufefsaor Sergi-^ But the details of the Alpine raee are not k<i 
clearly undoratofal or su thorongiily ugreed npon. There ate, in fact, several types 
nf hTttful-headed men in Euiopo and its neighhourhiKJ^I. ami it is not agrewi Lliat 
tliey nil lailong to the same raoe- Leiviag onL of consirleratiou for the moment the 
tj"pe known variuimly as Brnnso A^e tjyat, Rnuud-liarrow men, or, as 1 should 
p^fer to call thrt^^ Eoaker-|[>llv, of wliom I will si>eiik later on, tlieie are two 
difltiiJCt tyiK-s of hnniddnsadeil meti to U‘ lotmd in Europe, as well as rGiiuiinH of 
one or more less w ell^known varieties. The titie Alpine is usually eouflidoreil Ui 
lit? the ahort liroml-headeJ, hroiiitl'Bhtudttered Auv'ergnat tj'pe, whioh is found in 
Central FraiiL-e, South Germany and Austria, ami he lUffei's in uumy points from 
the tall hypsi-l-rachyeephalic tyjie of the Balkan E'enUniula, which ia oallcil the 
Dinarie tyjie hy Ih'. Deiiikor/ The latter tyyie i>ear» a close resemhlance to ttie 
Arinonoid or Aiuitoliai! type prevalent in Asia Minor. There are alai> the hroud 
EkiiUfl found at Grenelle, near I'aris. wMoh are said hy some to he of 
rlt^ietotiene 

I would, thecefore, sngBeat tliat the Alptue race reachetl Euiopr?. probahly 
fruiH Asia Min i it. in three successive waves. Tlie first of these am veil in lute 
psilEcoUthic times, and reached the ^-allcv of the Seine. Tlie second occupieil the 
liighluiiLla of ceiural and western Enrope, while the third eventually oociipipl 
the Balkan Beninaula south of the DaDulic. Donhtk-™ each wave pressed its 
prefletiessiir forward, ami it would ftpjwar nut unlikely tlmt “neKte" of the 
earher waves Dii|rtit I# foiiml in ar£?flis,of Lsolatlon in tlie regions ocenpieJ hy 
Inter wn.v"fla. 

The Xordic race has Vicen leas carefully stndicil than the otliera, and thoiigh 
it b readily recogniied \n the flesh by its fair colouring and complexinu, it U not bo 
cosy to distinguish it in skeletal form, MTiere a iiumljer of graves are found 
together, vritli like furniture, the average stature of the imlividmls. as cidcuUted 
fraiu their long Istuee, will uaually he suMcUmt to enable n ilistinolion to lie drawn 
lictween thb race and the M&iiten'anen.n, for tlie men of the Ifordic race are 
generally much taller lluiu tlic others. ’Whether individual skiilb can W 
distiuguiahed is more donlitfid. Many authropolingists deny the possibility of 
recfignizuig this iliatinetion from the skull alfuie, hut Professor RoLLeatun has firmly 
oawrtftl the cniitnuy IwLnt of view, and declared ttiat his assistant at Oxford could 
imfailiugly diatingubh letween British neolithic and Scamiiuaviau akulla* 

But I'lwfessor Bulleaton found it difficult to define tills fliffert'nm, exeopt that 
the Xordic jaw is invariably mote powerful thau the MeiHtertancam ISo gotid 
definition of the distinctioua Ijelieved to exist betweeu these two tyiies has, so far as 
1 kuiiw, Ijeeu drawn up, hut eoinc will perhapa agree with me when I aay that the 

* Unuikur, J., 0/ Man 

^ EoLlEattict, ix^ in (JreenwBH, W,^ Enivth /fermiVAp 640. 
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Xonlici ftlfttll Juaddes l^eiiig mans tQabk4ivt% m URiMlJy luglier and marp nitili 0 j in 
profile, thrit it is Itcooiler in the occipiul tegbn, luiv^ing nfteii ah iiisiex tt» liigli as 
Seventy-nine, while the Biipra-orbitii] tire far iuuie proiniuBiitly inarkeil tliAci 

19 the case funang pure MediteTranean 

Tlie MefditemvTteiiH race to have arisen Bniiiewhen? iri tise northern haJf 
uf Afiita, and have there from elsewhere at a very early eiMKzli, Eeforn 

the nlinee of the Pleistfpccae Peri^nl the aiivaiice ffcmd of this race liad reached the 
soutliern shorea of Franco^ and long liefnre tlie cloee of the Ne^jlithk Age they liini 
iNot^u? well etitablishecl not only ovT3r the ivhole of North Africa, Yiiit dinmghnut 
innclj of tlfcp south and west of Enn^pc. Tfiey iKx^iifned the wliole of tlie Spanish 
and Italuni t^etiiiLSuias, except fH^riiapa the Tiiotc HJiJLmtaioutiB parts. They over-ran 
nearly nil France, except lerlmpa the Ceirniuiee region, but fstopjjttl abort at ttio 
Alps, tho Vijggea And the Ardennes: it seems uitccrtjiin whether they the 

chalk heights of Artoi!}, theji tldnkly foreirted, and they eertainly ilid not |(eiietnito 
Flaiiderfl. An nn early datn they crtjAsetl over to the Briti&li Isles, and oeetipiod the 
w I lido land to the extreincst north. 

In the east a tifieeializ.ed varietyf sfwfaildijg a imifurni langiiAgn, the ancestriir of 
the H^^Tciitk tongues, occupied tho Aral dim Peninsula. OtherB inhabited tho eoaet 
region nf PuleHlioO and Syria, hut thoy do tini flpj>fiai^ to have i^euotratod tho 
mountain nepion iioyoutL Sergi says that tliey settleil early on the otfcasts of A^ia 
Minor nml ttreeco, but for this I can find m siinicieut evttleuco, tliongfi they 
fornieil the earliest iKhpulctliny of Cyprus, Crete, and nmet, if nut nil, of the ^Egeaii 
Tslandi^ 

Sorgi nites no e^ddiMJ ce in mipport of Jus tHintentiuii that I he Medi terraneaina 
forme<! early e^^ttlniJients in Asia Minor, and the account of the prciieut population 
of tlie Allahilian Peninsula, os given hy v<io Luacluin^^ eortaiiily eoomR to oontradict 
it f moreovnr, all humigruntH fnoiii tliis tpiarter intfA Cret&t^ven early in the Bronco 
Ago, seem to have lx?on of the Alpine tj^ie. 

The ( Ireek proVJein ia Bimikr, aiid as Sergi'F views on tins jAimi have often 
t)een repented, the question ments closet inquiry, rnlil tJie latter part of the 
Urnnxe Age tlie uulture of the ASpmn is markedly ilitferent fnim that of the Greek 
mainland, and while the inliabitanta of the funner regiim were advancing rajiidly 
in civilization, those Kif the latter were nide neolithic savngesv Ttas dUferenue in 
culture, anil ihc lack uf cojuniimicatign betw'Cfeu jujoples who were near neighbours, 
seems lo argue a diHerence of race. Besides thie w'e have a little Bkeletal evidencOj 
thuugli it IB not os fjcoelusive as one coultl wislj. At the Acadendn at Atlieua 
Ur. Coin Stephanos lias a cfiufficienihle collection uf ekullSt wlddi he kintUy showeil 
to me a few years agn. As he wan propctsing rfiortly to LKaue a eatah:^ue of them^ 
I WAS preehideil from making any notesv but I nevertheless maik Bome otH^ervatiniis 
which have a bearriig on this problem. The majority of the skulls am Alpine in 

I Liifluhan, FeJia von, ** TLt Early Iiili&bitsnU nf Asia,^ in tfoMnu Afillt/vtp^ 
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tvjM^, uiid Ik e^u'tiful esaminatjnn of tha of the remaixiikf autiaiiiMl iiw 

tluit all bad Iteaii found eitber iti the or wbeu foimd w tho jiLaiiiland tlmt 

t\wj tbited frT.mi thtj latter part of the E}^>dzei Ape ur ktor. In of this^ 
Ut. ritejihaoiifi assuird me tlmt iiiaiky of tlie sj>eeiiiifln& iii hia eollection elated fnnn 
i.!^rly tinifFi; tlioae, tlietidui'e, wliich fiid m ond bailee 1 frijjii tbe mahi- 

Und miist biive lieen of the Alpine 

FnjiQ these iirgiiiMenti*, iticouelnaive aa I adnuL them to Iw, I Jini iocliiied to 
believe that imtil certain Crebin actLlemeiiLH were niiwto in tbe Middle Minoau 
Ferimi, tbe only inlmbitants ut the Ealkau were of the Alpine race. 

Tills is not Etrictly tme of Tliessily and sonio parts of the Dortb,but tlie exceptions 
1 propose tfj deal with later.. 

It has been asserted by more than one wiiter that there wais alao a Betlleniont 
of Meiliterraneanp in ihe Banulte liasiiL This apain I lioliev^:^ to Ijc tiiittiie. The 
thefiry lests ipij twn |ajintu. In tlie lim place, there hiwc l>ccn foiitid in tJio 
Tlannbe ]>asin. amid oei.iIitliie aurromidinpa. fn^nients of hkok bumisJHal |MitteTTj 
oruaiueiitcil mth inobed geometric ileaigtm, i^niiietinies fillwl in with white ebalkd 
Pottery of a like natore lias been found in predyimetic ccnicteriiis in EgJ'pt imd 
in tbe ne^dithiv layer at Cnoados. A coDeliisioii w^as therefore jurived at that 
sncli p:pttcrTi" was liii; eoninioii uiberitanre of the Mediterraniifin race^ PoUen' 
answering to this genend description has 1 teen found also m Sicily,—at Matren^a 
anil Steiitinello^ neat Syractiee.- — and ol a slightly rliffcrorit tyl^el near Paieruio/ 
Uilier types of j^mnewliat duiilat wares have lieeii found at vnriona niti^ in. Malta.^ 
Now a careful cxaminatinii of all these wares has convinced orcha-alogists that they 
lijive not tiad a ctimnion fnigiin this class of pottery ceases to Ik? evidence of the 
prHienLe of the Meditcimncan mce.^ Further* jmttery omameuterl with incisetl 
gc^JiiJctrio dedjigns is common ibnjtiglsoiil. Central Europe, the huine, as we shall see^ 
of the Alpine raco, viliere it persistedJ ip muie ait?aa until the uf tbe Irtai 

Age. It oannot, therefore, he cite^l cvideiji=:e of moe, 

Tbr other pdnt is a recent statemnnt by Dr^ Keith that “ Pnifess^jt Toldt, of 
Vienna, did not Hnd a single toimd-lieail in a ufjlkvtifm iif slrnlls gatbereil ftmii 
ancient groves in IIpiK^r Austriaand that ^ so far w© can judge, the Dan n I jo 
V^ alley, in its wiiltb and lengthy w as uibabited by a kng-htitduil pt>pulatinn m tbe 
Neolithic PeTiwC^ Dr. Kcitli Ims Hudly referred me to the article Ln question* 
smd 1 must aiiiuit tliat 1 do not tlritw' the same inference, Prufeasor Tuldt is 
dealing wdlii oucieut 8kv sknllsj whieb he attiibutes to tlie sixth century B.c. 


^ Wf\aiii6ky, Di* iukfHttwrtt^ AVramil: tier Stein ttmi Bnxnie^t (l@04y idm llogai^b* 

U. Ct., /tmifr ami the p. 1 Id. 

^ T, E., atiii j Jlafy and PP^ lSS-37* 

^ H*id^ [j|ju 1^5-0, 

* Ajihby, UniillAy* PetU ajiJ TAgliaferro, in 1908-11 rn niriowMi Afr^niit/iic 

SHiidin0t in Juliet timi GiutK 

^ r>qNRAad, B-, Let Virilisations ed. mUX 

■ Enith^ A,* ^Tbe BrtiiL&e Age InvofiioD af Brilain,**/Wni. Hoy^ Anihrrrp, xlv* 
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though he lidiLdts thfl^t others mmltl rclt^Ui Lht^iu tr> tliu i^leventh or twe[fth.^ In 
either cassu, h<iiwever+ the date ta c^jinriderahly later than the time I aiii sjieaHug of, 
and the kmg slniUft in question resemble thoee of the wldeh are 

aiLuiittedly Xordie. 

Tile piesence of a SleilitermnEiiti peo|>lep far fmm the sea* and Burroimdi^il by 
Al|jitjes^ IS a piori uTililr fjly, while the appearance of Noitlie men in tine ama 
UiwiirdK the close of the Neolithic Age, m- the heginnlng of the Eitjtize Age, is 
exactly whjit we should expect, as will be later* 

The Jfetliterrutieian race, wli-o came from Affica, wes:^ in lUe liahit of bnrytiig 
their dead, ami Llib a[ii>ai'EiitIy for two reaiwiiSr one iJiechjgicah the iJther [^TitotictiL 
Fi^om early ilays they ap[»ear to have believefl in a life after deatii uj^nciattHl with 
the boily, the genu of the dootrme of the Eesmroetioii of the End3v” while tiudr 
original home was in arid regions oi' allnvial valley a, where burial was easy and 
fuid for cremation esperiHive. Tlie Alpine racei on the other hiiiul, whu seem to 
have liiiiletl from the high table-lauds of Western Asia, and to have disfiersed 
aonthwanis and westwanis from the Aniieniau highlands, have usually ilwelt in 
thickly forested inoimtain n^ons, where the soil is rocky and fuel aluinilauL It is 
not surprising, theiefore, that they Itave mote often than not Inimt their deail, 
though this practice lias been by no jneaus mri versal among tliein. 

The origin and dislrihution of the Alpine race has not been studied so care- 
fully, nor on these points is there fluch a general consensus of opinion as exisis 
in tho crujc of the Mediterranean race* It has usmlly been oAsumed that tliLs race 
arrived in Europe from Asia^ but even tliia concttisiou has recently been questioned 
by Dt, Keith, who liinta that it may liave developed in t!^ntral Europe. He 
tegards the refereneo to -m Asiatic origin as a pustpouement of the dilheolty^ and 
points to the fact that Alpine types were present in Europe in pleistocene times.^ 
With the evidence at preisent at onr dis|wfial, the matter uiuat niKsosssrily 
remain one of opiniom It is, I think, genenilly ailinitte^l that the inhabitants of 
Africa* with certaui negligible exceptions, are long-hcadoti, while tJie people of Asia, 
uurt-h of and mcluding the central nicuutaio lange^ nre for the iiioet part broad- 
headed. Such l□ng-hcf^de^i exceptions au may he found in Northern Aam lie us 
islands amid their broad-headed ueighbonT:^, and eitioe they seem to reseuihle the 
long-headed people of fTotthem Europe, it seems likely that they are ontliera of that 
raoa* In Europe, on the other hand^ we find people of both types, the broad-heailetl 
race occupying a wKlge-Bha|}ed area with ite i^ose resting ou the frontier nf Asia.* 
So tliat, until fltrong evidence can be adduced to the c£)ntrary, 1 prefer to believe 
that all the broad-lieaded ti'pes fonud in Europe have come originally from Asia 
rather than that they have developetl in Central Enmpe from a pre-existing long¬ 
headed tj^pe. 

Starting then cm diia aaBumptioji^ we find that, fK^rhapg 4ts early as late 

* AiT^tV fkr Neufi Fotge, Band sd (t9l^) {Ktrmfspoiidat£-lMatt}i p. T2, 

* Kdtb, A., op. cit^ p. ai* ^ Cf. Ripltijj op. cwr., map on p, 42 . 
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thotigh he aiUuitfi that othetu would theui ti> the cfeventh or twdftlu^ In 

eitilker ease, however, the iklHa is oonsicteraljlT hittr than the time 1 iini speaking' of, 
and the long skiiUH hi queatirm reueiiilile those of the Itfihtwjraber, which are 
admittedly Noitiic. 

The preKiiiiie of a Meiiitemiitcsan iwople, far from the aesL, and siuroundeil by 
AlpiiKSj is a. pritni xm likely, while the apiieaniiiea of IforHic iiieti in this area 
towards the close of the ^'eolithic Age, oi the Ixeginmiig of the Uroiize Age, la 
exactly what we ahoiild expect, as will be aeon later, 

Tlio Mrtlitemuiean race, who came Eieni Africa, were in the liahit of hniying 
their d«ul, and this apparently for t\To nsismifi, one thpilniigiaLh the other practieaL 
Fnim eaily days they appear tn have believed iu a life after ihwth aatwiciated with 
the luMly, the genn of tlie doctrine of the ^ Resnireetiou of the litMly," wldle their 
original home was in arid regirmw or ulluVial valley a, where burial xvas easy and 
fuel for creiiiatLOQ ejijenaive. The Alpine race, on the other hand, who scijni to 
luive liailcd from the high lahle-land* of ItTestertL Asia, and to liavc disjxcrsed 
sontliw'ardB and westwards from the Amictiiaii high lands, have neually dwelt in 
thicklv forested mnuiitaLu regions, where the soil hi rocky and fuel abundant. It is 
not snrpriging, therefore, lliat they luive moro often tliaii not l*criit their dead, 
though this practice has l)ecn, l>y no meaiis univeiml among them. 

The origin and diatrihntion of the Alpitie race has not l^een studied so care¬ 
fully, nor on these points is there such a general conaensiis of opinion as exists 
in the case of tlie MaditeTTanean race. It has usually biien assumed that this race 
arrived iu Europe from Asia, but even this codcIubIoh has recently Ixeen questioueil 
by Dr. Keitli, who hints tiiat it may have developed in Central Europe. Ho 
regards the Teferenco to an Asiatic origiu as a pustpouement of tlie difficiUty, and 
pkointa to the fact that Alpine tx-pes were present in Europe iu pleistocene timoa.® 
With the evidence at present at our disposal, the matter must necessarily 
remain one of opinion. It is, 1 think, generally admitted that tho iuhabitants of 
Africa, with ccriudu negligible eioeptioiis. are long-hoiulod, while the y>eopk of Asia, 
north of Jind including tbe central moimtoiu range, are for the most part broad- 
lieadeJ. Such leng-heiidoil exceptious as may lie found in Northern Asia lie as 
islands iimid their broad-headed neighboursi, and ainco they seem to resemble the 
long-he£utel people of NorthBrn Europe, it seems likely that they are uiitliers of tlial 
roca. In Eiirtqie, no the other liauJ, wc hud people of both tyixes, the broad-hoaded 
nice occnpyiiig a wedge-sliajied area with itfi base resting on the frontier of Asia.* 
So tlmt, until strong evidence can be adduotid to tlie coutiury, I prefer to btdieve 
that all the broad-headsd types found in Europe have come originally from A.sia 
rather than that tliey have developed in Cantrol Europe from a [ire-existing long- 
heiuled type. 

Stiirtiug then on this asaumptiou, we find that, perhaps an early us late 

* AtrMv far ,lntAn^t\igit, Neue Fulge, Bmid xl (lUl!) (Korretfcmlanz-Hlalti^ p, 73. 

• Keith, A., i>p, ifii-, p. SI. * Hiploy, op, ci., nisp on p. 42, 
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plowtoCBiie tiine*,‘ a lipiad.LeaduiS type liFwl teached the aeirfhlMurliowl of Tarie.* 
Envly iti neolitliic times inen nf tlie tnm Alpine tyi« eiilereil Ceiitnil France, 
appurimtly from the east. Time everythiug pomta to tlie fact that the central 
hi^hlamls of Europe hod a Ltoud-hcrided iKipnlalion at tbia time. 

iTow the present population of Soiitli Gei'inany and An Birin is einincntly 
broiuhbeodeii, thongba certain proportion of long-lieadeJintlividiials may be foiuiil, 
blit from my own ol>servations tiiese appear t<i lie invarinhly taU and fair. We 
know that during the time of the Roman Empire, Garmaiiic tribes invaded this 
region, and wlial liapricncJ then may liavp ocoarred Itefora. TImt it diti ho ia clear 
from the existenee of the early so-called Old Sbv cemeteries, referred to by 
PnifeesoT Toldt, where the types returnUleil those fniin the AWienjrrdAtv’; a certain 
pn;i.Mjrtiou of tall long-headed skoletuLS have also l«sti found in the Hallstadt 
graveyard. In spite of thew successive infusions of Icing-lieadeil stocks, tlie prevail¬ 
ing rtpc is noxv broad-headed, which Bfems to indiaito that the antochthones have, 
as ufl’uEd, absorbwl tlm iutrudere.aud that theftntcchthoms were bnxwl-lieaded sroma 
established by the diaoivery of n bread ekuU at Nagy-sap, in Hungary, which is said 
to date from pre-nenUtliic times.* 

It is true tliat long atulb have been found in this region aniiii neoUtliic 
aiirr<.imdiugs,bol the evhleiiQe adduced by Dr, O. Ileehe from miUectioua of skidlfi 
mailc in Silesia and Bohemia tomb to show tlmt thete date from the close of ihe 
Neolithic Age.* His statements are very (jlcar and preetBe, and show timt fluring 
the period of the lia^^dheinv^ik, Bohemia and Silesia were inhabited l*y a people who 
la-ar a oloso reaemhluice to the Beaker-folk of Peauiark and the British Mea, and, 
in fact, the beakers of the latter countries may be tousideroil as a species of Bhiuf- 
kt(rnmiL Dr, Beebe considerB the cnlture as contemporary with the gaUetied tembs 
of the Baltic region, that is to say, oo-e\nl with the long barrows cf this conwtty, 
which Ijelong to the very close of the Nwjlithie Age in North Europe, Into this 
INtpuhition of Beaker-folk tliere intruded invaders of the Nordic lype, extenninatiug 
the men, but marrying the women of the Beaker-folk, ami ndiipting their culture. 
Tlicse invaders arc ftmiid in ooiue nunibera in Silesia, but luily pelletIate^l over the 
tuountains into Bohemia in inBigniflcant numhera. Diey were folhiwed, however, 
by others of the some race, who brought women ivitb tbem. and the tyiie of pottery 
known as Sch->ntrkrr<niiik which liad hitherto Iwen onntinetl to the regioim farther 

nnrtK 

It is true that few hread skulls of tliis i»riml have Wn found in the Banulv 
Ijosin.but as the Alpine race very prohably practisiid cremation in early days, too 

» D^chelette connidcra th*t thv rsmuin# In quustion datH ffuai aeoMbk v. 

K £i 3. i 

= Keith. A.. u/L nf., IT: AinriniU Typt» o/ Atan, 75 : Qiwtrefiigefl and Hamy, 

> Keith, A., “ IJrtJiiao Inriulen Eritaln,,'' Jitvy-n. /fojf* AAthrop. sk, IS; 

Quntrcf&ges and 

* Q-i “iSur Antbi^kpol^iu dor jilnfforiiu Stelnasit in imd BtihiuDiip"' Air^ri?, 

fiif Netie Folge, Band vii p- 2^0. 
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muth uiiportiuice nml Dnt be s^et on tlieir iiljflcnce, while the other long skullR 
fi>uii«) at letig^ol ami elsewUero aiie aJinittodlv Nordic, and pitduihlj hekmg, like 
thfwe of SUeisia ami fi^jheinia, to iiivttdeft who anivtjtl at tlie close of tine Neolithic 
■Age. 

Tlieconcloalou, then, Hppearrt tit lie that starting from the liighlamlB of Aeia 
ilinor, tlie .lUpiue tais invBileLt Eiiropo acroes tlio HellesiK>ot or the Itr^phonLa in 
three waves. The rii>t seeniB to have started in pre-neolithie times, and to have 
rnaeliwl the Seine and tlie AiLlsEmes. The second foUoweil em iteheels, but ajipeats 
Ui hav^ faileil to cross the plain of North GemiEinjv while tlie tliird turned wmtJi- 
wnnls and oeeupicl the Balkan Penitasuia, ilmngli to the iiorth*we 3 t it may have 
Iienetrated Vieyotid and ii<Jiuewliat attected the statuitj of the TyrtElese. 

Another hnmoh scenia to liave gone southwards througJi the Lelumou to tlie 
Judivan plateau, ami perJiaps invaded % iii in pte- or pr^itoHiyiiastie timesi 

From tleutnil Europe the Alpine type bad airtuidy extenilad 8<jine way liefore 
tJie dose of tlie Neolithic Age. fn Italy they Imd oocupiel the southern slo|ms of 
the Alps, and early in the Metal Age some few, at least. Iiad x>nsged down tlm 
Appeuuiues as fur fttmth os the Alban HilU* In Franco they had oemupiad the 
OQsteru muuntuioB and oeatral plateau, maiug freely with theSfeditermneanpeople 
who Burroimded them, and atlnpiinc the latter's cnstouia* It seems unlikely that 
they sprea.l over the North German plain, hut they appear to have advaneeil down 
L-ith aides of the Tlhine. leaving reinnani^ in the Aidennea and Tliuringio. 

The Nordic race presents more difficulties mid has been less accurately atudierl 
than cither of the preceding; it hoa alan been tlieauhject of polemical arUelea, which 
accTii to have been written to bolster up a false view' of prediistorv, with the 
object of prodng the incontestable snpeiiorily of tiju Teutonic ^'Eace." 

.\s we Imvc flwu, tiie Nonlic tauu differs mainly from the Me^litotrancan in 
its hlundnesH, increasad stature and the prominence of its supra-orbital ridgra. If. 
as Xeaue, Eipley and others imggest, it was originally a hraudi of the Mediterra¬ 
nean race, it must have atartoil its diflifivutiation at a very early date, for the 
difference in complexion and stature could not Iiave been acljJcveii in anytiiing less 
than a very long pr‘rio.1 of time. It seem* likely that it is to lo identified with the 
Xieoiple. with Aurignacian nultunj. who occupied the plain of North Gemuiny in ble 
pleistocene tiimM, mid who are known to some writers os tlie Loera-huntpra. 

The problem ia obscure mirl cannot fully Iju examined brae, but 1 wiU soggegt 
that a stunij variety of the Mediterranean race entereil Eur«i>e iluring the Kein- 
deer Period, when fuju/m mmiJitions prevailed. Espoaure to a rigorous climate 
Imrd exercise and an almoat exclusive meat .liot, with amx»le mUk for their voung 
improveil their phyrique. A slightadmiiture with what ramaineil r>f the Ne'ander- 
Lhal race develoimil their supraHirhiUl rii!ge«, whih?. after a long period of imnmd 


* Elliot 7"Ae Amievif Efi^ptiitnjt^ p. 

s A flkeleton of Alpine ty\i^ fniEnd with n copper 
Muffw EtiKi^TSLficf* ai Ruinn, 

^ TMj'Jor, r/e Or^iu of iAe Ar^am { 1800 ), p, U&. 
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life tin the dusty jjastnriug cattle, timiii^ horses, and leading a coff-buj' 

existcnue, tbeir hair juid complexions gtailually acquired by iseleetioii the khaki 
shades which would !» miuat pmtoetive in the erivtronntenl that they luid chcuieitJ 

At the time we ate treating of, the close of the Xetdithic Age, they were 
occniiying the KuBsiaii HtepyNJB oaat of the Dnieper, wliene I key vuainetl on horse¬ 
back after their herds of cattle. They buried their deswi in a cuutracted po&itiou, 
like their MetlitorraiiHiii ancestors, but coveml the Ismes in siicie way with 
jjowdered red ochre. Being nomads their ha^pcdtmtntH were few*, ami theitt! pioljahly 
made of leather, but they hud one class of pittery in the form of rude hemiapheritul 
bowls.* 

There is reason to l«Ueva that Irofirt'e the time we are ilcaling with some 
had dejiarted to tlm north-west, for a line of aettlemeiits acnitss Toland seems to 
indicate a siiwewliat ainiilar culture.^ Thes« noithwaril migi^anta seem to he the 
Lull men who invaded Scania durhjg the Seolitbit Age,^ and gradually drove the 
ptttnilive roiiiid-heatled folk to tlie north-west, where they have iiifliieuced the 
preseut populatirm of Norway, and. I l ielieve, roniained in a more or less pure form 
as Tjtppa.* The Noniic invaders of Scania gradually heoanie douilnant in the 
Baltic region, and long altartvanlH siJi'eud from this aetsuod cradle to destroy the 
Koiuau Enipiie. 

Before the close uf the Neolithic Age, this i-acc seems to have ajiread also west¬ 
ward along the southern shore of the North Sea. for a rsco. lioiTSJSjMinding to their 
deacriptiou, at tliui time occupied the lowlands of Belgium west of the Meuae.* It 
may lie that they crtjaBetl thenije to our isknd. for there are reseniblancea letween 
OUT long barrows and those of Scandina'i'ia, while the hemispherical pota recently 
fouTiil in Etighmd amid ueoLlthJc fuirroiindinga liave a diatrlhution aenjss Scandi¬ 
navia to FinlundJ uiid swan akin to llitifia found with the redH^eJired skeletons on 
the Bussian steppes. But nntil all the skeletons found in tlie Iinug liarrows have 
bean caiofnlly eatatuinetl hy some liorapotent outhropolugist. to risctiitum whether 
they am Nordic or Mediterrapeun, as at preBaut goiierttlly lielieved, we cannot 
decide tUb queatiun. 

Wiether these Nordic peopln occupied idl or any uf North-Eastern (Temumy, 
and whether Alpine folk w’era there liefore iheni. is by tin uieana wrtain, though 
some evidenico has lieeu given to show that East Pruseiu was ocenpied. by people 
iu all prolability akin to the I<ipp iuhabilaJits of Seaiidinavin, while the region to 

1 Vf, Myrci, ,1. L, TAe Btum of p, IS. 

* MLiuis, K Seythiom (ow/ Umdts, pi l+S-a, wher^ sll the licerncure on diu tinbject is 
sumtniuixed. Mr. Minna rightly olijects to the term “Kurgsu-luftTpie’* used f>f them by 
Professor Myrea, mid suggests “ tod-dceleton ijcople " at* a substitute. This is a (.'uinbruus uamci, 
luid 1 would Hoggest io its [p1«w the term “ utepiie-folh.” 

* Ibid^ pi 13S. 

‘ Muntidiua, O., op, dt, 

* This Las lieon dtuiwd by Itiplej. op. ttf., SlGi luit dxU mpra, p, 36. 

* Ta-ylor. I., '>p- eit., ppi 118 - 19 . 

T Sndtli, IL, “Development of KwUthui Pottery," ill vliitA(rnfofc 7 i>, Isii, pp. 340and 346 
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the weal waa inbabitecl tinvarda the eloee of the KeflUthie Age hj Xomlic jHiiople.^ 
Though very eriai;gaiio in those fields of reaeareU, the Germein) hnvc failed 
liithertD to gather ti>gether into n conctse work till tlie scattered! eviilence of theh^ 
early pre^hifestory^ wMoh api>em^ m a multitaife uf different jourDals, so tliat tiie 
oiitfliile world iiS jiI. a loss tn inideiLatiiiii] the snewssiou of {peoples which Imve 
Gt^upiei] PrasHia, Silesia and Koith Toland in rcinote times, 

Hilt imongli of the Korrlic probleui fur the moment ■ we miiat turn to another 
pecjjiie who pn^-nt ^ater diftlenUies. On the western gtepitea of Kin^sfn, west of 
llie Dnieper^ and stietching thenoe tlirnugli Galicia as far west as Breslan. tJiere 
livi,d Jit the time we aie ilealiug with a people with a homogeueiinB eiviliaatioti, 
known from the site first ex&avatcd afl the TrijKiljl onltiii’e. Tlieso pieople lived 
at Krst in a neolithic state, but fioiuc luid SeanicMl the uae of Gopjter Udore their 
tnltnnp fmdJenly dtsapjieaied They fabricated qiumtitiea of potteiy^ of verv 
iHetTnctivG shape jind deaigu, sometimes paintal with dahoiate uniameDt, 9 f>me- 
timeaK though more mrely, with incised ilpsigiis; tiiey made sJsmi many fignrme^^ 
U}th huinaij and tuiiinaL^ Wlicn this iKittery Wfeii first diaeovenxl^ von Stem 
believed tliat it was the fnicciiTsor of the Mycemean culture of ancient Greece,® 
anti some shenls, it is true, Imr it dfiso rcsemblimce to twine friun the aroa, 

But when the excuvaticjtis of Sir Arthur Evans at Gijcjssns showed that AfvceiiHsaii 
ytottery coitlil 1 m? tracal w ithout ii hmik U* neolithic tiinee in €’rete, von Stoitn'a 
viewa wem* tpin^tioOcd^ ami KulMscquent investigadun hy e^petla has ahow'ii that 
tfie re«eiid>lance of the two wsres is mom appai-eut tlian reah that the ahapes and 
design are qinte dtHTorent, anil that there m nothing in c^nunion hut the use gf 
point Slid colrmretl slip. All idea, thetefrire, of a conneetiou Vtetween thoHe cultures 
iiad been abandoued, untU quite recently it bail Ijcen revived l?y a German writer/ 
who wishes, I sup|jose, to jaeve that Miiii-jan aa well as Homeric euItuTc is derived 
from Gunutmyv 

We luni? no dirGet evidence? m to the Taco tiiat wim Teapuosible for the 
Tripjji culture, for they ^ui Ltivambly to Imve ci-euiated their dead. i:?onio 
«keletoii9, it is true, are imA to have l>eon found, bitt no description of tlu^e hag 
appeared, and it is, my the uiioenaiti wlicthor they Ijtdorig to this pecqdo/ 
Jfe^^ei'lheless a study of their pottery pcciu^ to show that their culture han a double 
ancestry, and a natural inference is that they were a miied ^icople. Of the 
differeut racial elements that went to make up ttua mmture we have no direct 
evidence, it ia true, but lymg as they diil IxilAveen the Xordic fitcppe-folk of tiie 
caflt jnid the Alpine Inghiandera of Central £ui\ipe, w'c may oo&jciituro that kith 
tliese racial eleuieiits were rcpnesenteil among them* 

1 I>r. Ejnit .Sterjim^ " Lch Gi^iith^ ^ CivilwtiQii eh Scwidiimvie, | dea 

^ in xvi , 1. 

* Minim, tip. ci>_. |h|L 132^, where bM the uvi(}ein:e nn the uneatioa ia julmirnblv 
■timnuiriTViL 

* Ven Jliei n. E., Die JTifJfiir I'n SStl-Ru*»la^tl (1S(J6), 

* Stiuiildt, Eckioi, (1911), p. Ml 

^ Miu^ |ju 140, 
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Tlkie ooTijcctnre hsua Jueenliy reeuivEil supinirt fmm imoth^r Bc>urt3e. lu 
jkr^dtmllal aJ^lre^ to ihift Itiatitiite in Januaiy^ 1915^ Dr. Kcitli the 

origin ti£ llie Brfin;ce Age mvaJers of BrilaLu, by which lit meant the munJ-littmHv 
fthlk wliii arrived in our lund eit-her shortly 1>Gfore or shortlj after the tir^t iDtrrj- 
hlneliiiti of iiietaL As the rvanU of mueh acute reasonings he came to the oonclusion 
that this Itoiintl-lt«Tn>w race had ojine from the region nortli of the Car|mthiHiiB^ 
ttmt in to my from Galicia, the western half ty( the arcji eeetipied by the Tripolji- 
folk, and hifs argunients would equally apply to Uie remainder of Uie area.^ Now, 
ai 5 Keith pointed out, the fionnddjiitrnvv men were Alpiiies> hut not typical 
Aljnuea. ililTer frt^in true Alpine# hy |Kjs»eife?lng a greatly inereaaed Btaturep, 

slightly TianYiwer and longer hiaub, uLud hy a ot>nfiiderahle developnieiit of the 
Biipra-orhitrtl riilges—|)oint8 which, ixs^ ue have niv niaika of S'ordie raen. 

I am inclineil to lielieve, tJioroforo, until a l^ettet hypr>tlieais Ima been advauceth 
that the TnptdJi-foLk were a iwople of inixc^l ^^rattlic and Alpine ancestry, prol^ahly 
hirgdy Alpiim with a Nordic ari8toerFiCv\ 

We bnVR now made a general purvey of the mcial wmditioos of Europe and 
ita ncighlKiurluHnl ut tlie tune when the aecond or burnt city of Hibusarlik wari 
destroyed, and we nre in a ptkaitiou to deteiToine the racial aiiiiiit.iea IxjlL of ita 
inludatoutB and of iU* deHtniyera. Professor Felix von Luaclian, in Id# Huxley 
Memorial Lecture, stateSF tisat the original inhaliitanta of Aria Minor were of the 
broml-hejidetl Alpine or Annemud tyiiei but that al>oiit 4000 n.c, some S*5mitic 
invadci# fmin Arabia aiTive:i:l in the 3 f«utli-eaet. “Two thonsaud yeara later” he 
writes, 'H’^uumeneed a second iuvaajyn, thia time from the north-weat, by xantho- 
chrouB ami long-headed trilre# like the umdem KnrdSs'^ tfiat ia to say by men of 
the Nordic race. 

If we may accept tlie I^fcssor'H tievv# ub eorteet, tiud the wlmle of hi# 
seems sound, we should assume that the |jeople of Gte luirnt city were 
Ilf Alpioc sti.iol£,and tlint the hroad-female skidl beloogB to one of these mhabitouts. 
11 ifl aliki nlear tinrti he consider# the wamors* skull# to belong to the luvadera, and 
there seems nothing improbable in tliieL The long female skull fonud in a jar 
]>reaents greater dittieiilties, unlo^Ms the owner was some slave taken from tlie 
Meflitermueau |Hi]>ulaGoi] of the ndgbl«mrmg iatauds. then, the in vailing 
tiiljes, who were teapousible for the destniotion of the city, were of the Nordic 
race* whence diti they eume t IhxdessfKr vnn Lusciiau says from the north-west, 
hut the only Nordic jicople living anywhere near occupied the eastern steppes iif 
Sfjuth Jlusria, Can they have oome from thence 1 

Now it hiis already luseu Tiieutiuned that the Tripolji culture came suddanly 
to an end alkout this lime, and all the evidence grtea to bHow that it perislioil by 
aume catastrophe such as an invaEiau. About the ^ume time the iiomEiiJ cattle-men 

* KiUtll A.+ bjK p, SI , 

^ Ytm LuB^hui, Fiilii, Eorlj Inbjibitajktg of WMlctn in Joun*. A^ithrop. 

/r^., :sli, 1^ 343. 

^ Vf^ Jr L.J GfuffrirpAir^tl Jmrmnij xx^iUj p, 5flS, 
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of file Xunlic tyiM> Jiiiaj(iKS(i.r frum the taaUj™ 8te].ftts> llie natiual iufetPinA' is 
tluit tike 8teppe-felk fjiv&defl the Triitolji urvn ami Lmiigiit its ciiltuiv to n close, 
jukJ tike eviJeuw at Klialepji hi-cuis tu sliow that tliis was the Ciwe» It seems 
liroUble that, though sniae of these mvmieis ovemaa Galicia ami SLleak, diiviiig 
theace ita tall ToiUitUhcadeil jiiiuiluLiinLs—Bome of whim] weal to Ueimjark, while 

othejai-veijtiiaJlj reaeJas I our shores-other steppe-folk would have i jass«i miUi 

wards over tJie Uoiuuunkii plain till hrrjkjght to an ahrapt hall by tfie Balkan 
mage, i^kirtiiig the shores of the Engine, they would have [lasae^I wuEh-weat tij 
Adrimokide. and theuL-e tsasily to the simrea of the Helleaismt, aerosa which was 

a city faimnis for its vveakh of hroiuse and gulrh a natural temptation to imiramlinfr 

!iur?lee- 

Jbit lUir evidiaiLe fl.ies out stop here, fur far to tJje stuitli, m TheHsalj wlio^ 
gnLssy plaias woidd offer great attraetiuna I., wamieriag horeeiucn. Mr, 'WW fooud 
tliat mvadere arrived in the plain of Uribsa frem the amth about ttua time, bidug- 
mg will, them n tyja- of potteir. Dl.imiii ware/ which I™ a close resembljmee 
to a variety «f Tritadji ware futmd recently at Cacuteui ia Etiimiaiiia,^ Mr, Wace 
fouml a few graves lielongiiig to this period, but uafortnaately took no notes as to 
the nieasnremeiits of the ekeletout One sknll, however, ha did b.ing home fre.n 
Tsangh. and Jt has la-en deserik^l by Dr. Duckworth, who timt il is meaati 
ceplialk, having a breadth indes of 7ti'9, thm the brow ridges are diatiact. the 

nasal skebtoa prominent, and the lower maigin uf the nasal ais^rture dirtinct ■ the 
cLhi irt |ijT?rniijeijt,* " 

dudgeil hy the illustration tliat be gives, tliis eknIJ might well |« tliat of 
a Nomlic inau. It is rather broader than i« mnml among nmn of this Kie*. hut 
iioarady more so than some Seigi figures m coiiiing from tlie linsaLm ateppesi* 
The forehead ami the root of the uue» Imve certainly a Kotrlfc apjkeamnoe With 
no moiisuremwita of the li.ng fioiiea nothing oan he said of the stature of the 
individual, which, as we have seen, is the bt«t way of distinguishing this race; but 
tliere is nothing iiupoaeible in t\m view that some gf the steppe-folk ijiided 
Tlie«Ha]y from the north ami occupied the Tiam of Larissa as far south an Tsangli 
and Dhimini. hrmging with tlmm women (and perhaiis skvw) of the Tripolji 
people, win; carried on their fnnuer style of imt-makiug with simh difl'orence us 
lmi|» and the ut their BiaKiei^ iiiight hnjjotte 

Km iHittery iruemhling TriiHi^i ware has aisu Iwi-n found in the highlands of 
Central Europe, apjiarimtly amid ueolitMc simoimdiiigB. Thus ware of this tn>ti 
is reliorted fren. Upiier Austria, near Trieste, frruu Bosnia and fmm Jahluiiisa in 
Serim; JL lu» also l-een found at f^ngyul south of Bnda-resth.^ but apparently 

‘ Minn*, ^p. ji, Hi. 

* IVia-e, A. J, B., aud TbfWkllntU, 3tJ, S., /VralftroWil Thuitilv 

* SSergi, G, JfiditerraTifffAn i£tin\ pp, 228^3 L 
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with eaiiy Brijn^e- Age siitTOiiniUiigtt+' 'Oiis, hoWCYor^ is a re^OQ tiTFt of all 
iutmljited., sia we believe, hy tueti of the Al[doe race. Is it Dot piossdtiil^ that what 
haa hjiiJj)ened nppaTPntlj iw Thessaly has ^Tccurred here too I The Xoi-dic sleppe- 
folk^ thoiE^h driven by iliitjtjghl from the grosay steppog of South Bussia, would 
seek for fte^h irantureft for their hcpmfa mul cattle. Tlie mo^iuLainoiia regiODa of 
the CaiTwithi^uis imtl Bidkans would scarcely attract them^ hut tire graat pi Jims of 
AiiLLt'ilia flud HnrgaTi\ aa well m the lesser plaiua of Thea^rly anil Upper Aieitri:i, 
wmthl provide exactly whst was neeikxl. Moreoverp as we hive olremjy seeUp ]i>Tig- 
heaiicd people of the iSeifungnibcr tyye have Ijeen found here wirh Bronze Age^ and 
Iperhaps neolithic, aniTonudiiigB. 

I would gug^est, therefore, that odco the steppe-fidk liad crossed the Du!ei>er 
and ilestroyed the Trifiolji culture, oue branch advaticetl anrpss Galina iut«p Siloakp 
ihiviug thence its primitive iidialiltants, aonie of whfuUp after mun y wanderings, 
reacheil the shorea of England, w hile other &t&pjio-foIk crossed the CarpithianH, 
^'ccnpieil llie plains ipf HiiiigaiT, Lrpwer and Upjjt^r Atistria^ and penetrated even tti 
Boimia and Serbia. Another branch went thrnugh Bomnania, and, oi'cssing the 
Danube, passed along the south-w-e^t Hlicjre of the Euixine, Some of tlicse crofi&ed 
tlie Hellefi]Kint, aiicke^i Hi^aarlik TT., ami prv>ceeded to the gi-jiasy plains of Centml 
AiiatolLa, while the reimmsder, skirting the coast of tha ^gean, fonDtl their way to 
Thessaly^ and settled in the Plain pf T/irissm On their way tljoy tofifc wiv&B or 
alare&T or l>oth. from tlio Tripilji whom they hfid diapiaced, aofl these con¬ 

tinued liijike pottery in thoir new homes, with shapes and orEiarnent similar to 
the ware tlioy had iniide in South-wrst Russia. 

Sucli an hypothesis awinntp I must admitp lie susceptible of altsolute proof with 
the evidence at our liisposal, yet mauj' of the facts cited seem to indicate aom^ 
such €X}ilanatiQU, while the hypothesis m a whole ^tiis liccuimt for all tho 
phenomena miied 

Hitherto I have Ijeeti content to refer to tlm times with which I Jiave la^cn 
dealing, as lieing abiut SflOD 11.0,^ hut it is clear that I must attempt a closer and 
more accurate djitirig if thi? h}iH>r.hesis is hy Ite by aacertainiiig bow it fits 

with events known or Itelicved to have ore amid elsewhere nlaiut this time; T^orp- 
febl proviBioiially ilated the fall of Hissarlik II. at IlOOO B.c^ but Ins oalculationfl 
w^ere luaile maiuly from the deplits of the de]i>oeita withunt any attempt at 
syuthroniHiiia with utimitle flata, atid hia HUggeation pcems to have Ijeeti Uitended 
only as a provisional date. 

AU chttmrdiig)'in the eastern AleiUterraiitsau, and for that matter throughput 
tho w’hoie tirm that we ln^n eoiisideruig, is ultimately based on that of 
It is nut iiiy object to disemsa the nsspective meritfl of the various schemes adopted 
hy didbrent gchiiola of Egyi>tologi,sts®; 1 will only say that the Europican facte 
seem to W roascmahly esplametl if we use the shortest chronology put forward for 

* I>iis»udp La P/vkiRtnique^ (2pd ed.j l&Hb p. 206, 

= The ci:»nflictiiig viewM nr? fairly Etfit«d by Hall, H, R, AtHriiut JfittQry ef ihe AW 
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Egj'pl, while if w'c tifipl«y tlic kdignst r.nir estrly metaJ i>erirjtl 9 will be gti^tchod U< 
au uppareiitiy iunKwgilJe eiteat As the abort chronology linij the support of oiany 
EgjTJWdogiBte 10 tliia country, of nil those in Genuauy, of il. DussEiufl in Fiance, 
anil Profeaaor lln»3teil in AiHerira, 1 need malce no further ajiology for using it as 
a fwais for furthor aiguiueut. 

If, tbun. Wo start from this linaiii, w'e shall fiutl thnt all Jilgean aielueolr^iats* 
are agreed Oial tho iktea for the early Cretiui periotls am _ 

Early Mitosin 1 oOOO to 2GOO n,c. 

Early Miiatan II 2600 to 2400 B-C. 

Early Minoari III 3400 to 2200 u.c. 

MitMle Miuoau I S200 to 3000 nc. 

Middle Miuoau II 3000 to 1860 no. 

Middle Miiioan III iSoO to 1600 b.g, 


M. DiiBsaufl, working on this basis, btts tesentiy siiggcfitwl that tlie date of the 
dustnicEion of Hisgarllk IL must be brought liowu aa kte as 1900 h-C.,* and as this 
view is not generally acaspted. it may 1 ^ well to examme liis roasona! Jluaing his 
arguments ou wrtnin analyses of metal implenieutH made by the late Professor 
Moisso,M.Diuaaud argues timt during the Early Minoan Period tlic people of Crete 
while UBing copiUfT freely, wicre ignorant of the use of bro„re, and tlmt tlua jgnot’ 
Mice was common to all the pjpulations of the Easton. Metliterranenn, who were 
livirrg in » pure Copper until 2200 ll,ix* As the impleniento frmnd in the 
■■ Treasure of Priam " show a fairly advanced knowle^lge of tlm nse of Imuiffi. Uw 
filll of Hissarlik IL niuflt theiiaFui^ Ije pbtieci some L^Hlunea Liter,^ 

Tins stiitomenl regarding the Copper Agl^ however, is in dii-ect tsoutrediction 
to the views espressed by Sir Arthni Evans. Mi^i. Boyd Hawea,® tiud other Cretan 
oxidoi'crs, und itmet arclneoiugUts do nut cure to jilace t«si much reliance mi the 
iumlyses of Professor MosSf., Eveii were tliis statoment true fur Crete, it dots not 
follow that it was equally true for other iliatlicts in this ansi, and Hieaarlik, trading, 
aa Wi‘ km.w it did, witli ibe Danube Wn, may have obtaine.! some of it* mippiieJ 
of copiwr from Bohemia, where tin is also found. In any case, if M. Ilussoud’B 
aigunieuta are aoimd, the nniveraal Copper Age Bhouhl indude % 3 'pt, yet Pndesaor 
Mca». Udla na that the etatue of Pepi I. of the sijcth dynasty containa G'SaT per 
cent, of tin.* though I'epi was living during llie fleeoud Early Minoon Period. 

Then* ia some oonliict of eviJencti hffre. and, on the whole. T prefer to l«Iieve 
that during the eecond ami third Early Miuoan iVri^jds tiie knuwltsige of hroiuse 
i>.visti!<i. perhapa os a jealuuoly guarded secret, among some jieople or fietiptes in tlie 


' Except that Duiwaiid. np, fit,, brings Middls Minnan Jt to a rtiee in IflOO mn^ ;i 
Middle Minoan III to Iwa «» «H wo, »a(J exund* 

* iJiia&puil, Rj |j, l£0. 


^ IhM., iip. 43, ♦ p 

* Eiawttii, IL juicl Hm Cmte lAfl qf Grvxe^ 17, 
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ii-diittni Mcditt^rraiHiiiii aroa, and t\mt tluciu^ii copper was in jjencral use thruu^ghDiit 
tihin 11:^1 111 , lEipliiiiietitt* aiitl f>fcher ohji?ct? of Iji'uiizo wene not itnknown, oven if lu^t^d- 
hu^rieiil kriowledjje of tht? iilloy wei-e nestrieted W u liDiitai There is iiotliing, 

therefore, in tfie presetice of well-ileveloped liroiizo objeute in Hi&aailik IT. to 
cfjin|Hjl ns to lieheve that its deatniction took pbee aa Into as 1000 ttc. 

It' Bccina l.i> me that wi* Jiaye a lietter syiiditTitiiHiii in tliat saij^Estefl by 
Jlr. Hall, who atatos that there is no -iouht tliat ‘Ttarly Minoaii [11* is roughly 
oijtitempcu'ai'y with the Saeoml ‘ City ‘ uf Trej'; they mark tlie aanif^ stage trf ciiltme.'’^ 
He Wes hie view an the genenil resemhlance between the gold omamentfl in the 
' 1 reasure ftf Friaiii ** and those found hy Mr, Seager in a tomb in the ialand of 
JlochhoB.^ It is true tliat the gold oiiinnieiita in cjnestioii do not iiear a very close 
nesoiablanee to one auothen but Mr. Hall is prolwdily right in attril tuthig thmu to 
the same jierirnl of cultiue. 

Mr. Hall Donsidere tliat the Mnwhloa treamire lielutigs to the third Early 
Mhirjan Ferifjd, hut M. Diissnnd [joints mt tliat much of tlie pottery fouml in the 
tom h is more characteristic of tlie previuua [jeriod, Ihuugii, as he atiiuits, to the 
clofse of it* \Vb may, therefore, give as the date of the Mrajhlos treasure 2400 lie 
or a fow j'lears later. Oomparing tiie two sets of gold oruanieDts, one cannot lielji 
feeling that those fram HissarlLk are tlio more developed of tlie two, and may date, 
Tierhaps, a century tutor. Alact they hful ticeu concealed, ^wrliatB for same tune, 
Iwforo the city was wiekwl, and bo escaptal tlie notice of the invmlcTS. Any attempt 
to give dates with precision is, of wmrse, hojieless, hnt 1 will Huggest [irevisionally 
that tlje evidence [sdiits to 2300 ac. as the ilato of the " TreiAsnre of rrirnn," and 
that tim sack of the city occurred Home tinie during tlie following century. 

TTie Midtilo Miiioau Period, winch is lielicveil to liavo l>egnu aliout 22(1(1 nc., 
witnessed the sudden rise of a new development in ouJfcure in Crete, aeconiiianieLi 
hy some movement of pefjplos and the arrival of liroad-hcnded jxaiplo in tlie east 
of the iahind. apparently from Aak Minor; a eimilar sudden development is also 
witnessed in the Cyclades. Tins scemi? to puhit to tlie fresh start in arts and 
nianufiicturesi that is tretiuently oliscrvetl a few ytsire after the cessation of a war 
or a iJRiifni of imreal. I cannot help thhiklug that this development in the islands 
was the fHMLuol to the distnrbniicea on the luainlHud tiuit I have outlined, anil 1 am 
therefore inclined tii place the destruction of Hissarlilc Tl. during the latt«ir liolf of 
the twcnty-thirtl century — ^that is to say, aliont 2225 h,cl 

Let na now’ foUiiw another line of inq^nity, which, though at ftret Kight not very 
prr>inisiiig, will. 1 think, give us valuable aid. Some few years ago Mr. ElL’^wnrtlj 
Huntington, after speudiug some time in Centrel Asia with tlie Pumiielly espeiii- 
tiim, ^TTote a most vulimhle work, “ The Pulse of Asia," in which be brought 
foTwanl conclusive evidentje tliat the whole of that continent had ken affected l»y 
interniitteut [jcriods of drought ami inuistune, us slioivn hy the line and full of the 

^ Hull, tL R., Aiteimt Hitifity of tha ittor Acjtf, p. 39. 

- Bvflger, Eiptomtiititt m ti^ Itlaati of Moehlm. 

* Jliiflaaud, IL, op. fit., p. ST. 
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seflp,^ This riew he Iioa since tcHttJil b I^olEffline, efipetially with referoiice 
to the I h?a<l Sea^ iuieI hk oundnsinnii tlmt neoumiig perirKla were Mt 
the wJiele of the iiorthem heiniisjilicre, if uut tliroiijjhoiit the whole world® 

He hail {>i>iQteil oet» moreover, that during the i>eriofk of drfnight the 
pasturage for eatile would 1 h! dmiiiiished, somotimBs Un starvatioii loveh and that in 
coitset|ueqeti the noiatad cattle-luen would be forced to seek new postures in thy 
luoister cliiiiates^ where agiicnltnral o^iemtiona had long Imin in pnigrrsK* Ili? 
reminds us that such raids of desert folk are fcnnwtt to have ixscu-ired fmm time to 
thne^ and that ou one i.}ccasi[>u, at any mte, the l.rilies frcnri (jentnil Asia and thr.i$e 
from the desert of Aiahia shniiltaneinmlT qu™l devastatifui to the weat^ and were 
mstmiiieijtal in the final destntetioD of the iloman Empire, 

If we ore riglit iu attnbiitiiig the destfuction uf HL^^arlik 1 I« t<i the noTnatl 
Stepf^e-folk of Scirrth Euat^ia, W'G are here dealiiig with the results of one of these 
jK.':n<jds drmight, jriid ive should fiiid^ if Jlr. EllKwortb Himtingtoii'a view is 
ctuTcct, ooiTespfJiulipg movemeiita tiiuu oUu^r dry areas, which may ]»et]iu|ia enahle 
us to date the event with greater pTecIshm, 

Hiatoriaua and eutupatriLlve pliiJulugiata iLTe agretMl that there have l^Cen four 
great irniptious of the ]^ieiijjle of ArebiaiiiDj die aurroUTidhig rtgiDUBp and that the 
descendanls of these fruir seta of invaders con tie di^linguiahed as the peoples who 
ijjieak or Imve sjK^keii the four dilTetePl gruuj^ws of Semitic binguages, Morenjver^ 
elthougb the dates of these four LmijjtirjiiB imiojitit in every cam be detemihiiMl 
with precision^ ttiey r..ar! iievertlieless be identified willi cerLdin liistencal eveutep 
w hich can lie upproKiimtely if nut aecuititely dateil,^ 

Tlie first or Akkaijiau iiivaaiun took place scjjne time early in the ihirti 
juilleniinii EC., i>erUai's Dven earlier, but the whites uf this are at pre‘^eut 

uncertain. Sliai-LTftni-Ktiarri, King of Akkad, iMipularly kiujiwn as Sargon of Agade, 
wUam retgu is beheved lu futve oxtendeil from aliotit ^650 it.c. to alHiut 2 G 00 lux, 
is generally iieJieved te have lieen the firnt ruler of the Mescpotaiuiaii kingdom 
founded by these invaders, but, as Mr. King lias shownit is pirobable that the 
kings of Kj«b, who prece<lerl him, were of the winie nice- This will pul liack the 
iliite uf tiift inMiHioii to abtiat 27 uO U-C-, when Shamt-Gi liccaiiie king of Kish, and 
it is L[uite |H.Mdsilile tliat further evidence may soine day l^e fouLid which will 
necessitate this elate licing placeil atill farther liock. The ftecraud, ur Canaanite 
iiu jiftiuii, which took pliice iu the latter half of tlm tliird millemuiii, seeiuB to lie 
that which was contemlKiniry with the steppedolk raid with wbicli we am ilealing, 
and tlie evidence fnr this lumtA clotier inf|tiLry. Tlie third, or Ammasiin iiivaaiE>n^ 
bt<gini about 1^50 anil tlifaH? uiaraudeFS were a Borious menace to ShahiianeBer 1 ^ 
iiUml 15 U 0 BlC.^ The fourth, iir .Vrabiatj mvaaion, stailoil eoou afttr the deutli of 
ilohomiuifti in A.m 

* ElbfWuttJi Buattn^mi a/ ^ria. 

* Ellswortt Baatmgton, PuUitint <rn*i (iM Tram/ortnafioiL 

^ Myresi J. 1 ^ TAe t/ IIuifFry, p]x 104 ^JE 

*• Kingt 1* A Ili§fQiy o/ Smnwr and ^I5. 

* itlyreip J. E, p, it#. 
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Tlie second or CauBnanite inii’asion is beJieved first to have affected Syria and 
Palestine, and perl laps to tuvve liean reeponaible for the mticdiietioti of metal into 
the latter coontry.^ At the same ttmetOr s^iton afterwards, the mvaders aiTive<l 
in MosopjtamiB, where they efitabliahed the first Eabyloniaii Dyuaaty at a dale 
recently fixed by Mr, King at 52^25 ac.* If thLa date Iwj ilepcndiHi tijioii, ami 
it eeema that the luatghi doubt is imt more tlum 5 or 10 years, wy liave valuable 
evidence which will eiiahle tus to fix the ilatc that wsi tequiro. It ia in remarkahlo 
agreement w ith tlie oAidcnce affnrtled by the Treaaiire of 

Let ua now turn to Egypt, the source of our basis for cbroaok^\ . 
Mr* Ella worth Huntington has suggostetl that the period between the Old ami 
Middle Kingdoms was one of weakness, perhaps dne to raida from the desert folk 
on the Iwrder,® hut mi lifitorLanfi of I^ypt (dve any <^videiice of aiicti raikls. 
I)r. ^Uan (rarditier, however, Ima shown tliat in siJiutj receiitly diflcDveml iKipyri 
the requiied evidence may be Found* and that there was a mid alsmt thia time 
across the SinalLiG PeuinftuhiT *Uiil that the invailers took p(JsiWJ3&iuu of the TJellu, 
while the Egyjitiau gT>verujiiont moTOd aovithwards to Hcracloopolifci.^ The ihitos 
of thiH ijciiod are purtieulnrly nnoortain, hut Ihiofossor Breasted fixes the l^eginning 
of ttie ninth dyiiaiity, the first of the twfi that govemed from Hemcle^ipuIiK, 
provisifinally at 3445 nc. Some EgyptoJogiets Ijelieve that this date may have 
to lie brought down a little, and on gcogmpbieal grounds we may ccoaider it 
bkelj that this invasion was the first step in tlie move that led latex to the 
invasloii of Palestine and SiTia, and the foundation of the first Babyloniau 
Dynasty.^ 

Lfistly there ia fioine evidence of a Tourtli inovtjjuent of peoples alHmt thus tbiie, 
and from a more unexpeotcil quarter, nmudy* the t™litions oI the Chinese. Tlie 
late Profes&>r Terrien de Lacouperie, while studying the early ccnnectiozis between 
the GMiioee ami other nations, came to some remarkable eonelueioos.^ So 
imexpecti?il were they* that tlioy were neceivwl by mrjflt Sinologiata with ridicule; 
but a oarefnl scrutiny of the criticiams directed against this theory at the time 
shows that tlie critics luid miBnndurstiMHJ uiueh of tlie evidence with which they 
wore dealliig^ which is not altogether snrprising, as Professor de Lacoupeiie had 
been writing in a foreign language, and had not the gift of okar exposition. The 
late Sir Eubert Douglas was, however^ an excoption, and in a work puhlisbed in 
1889 lie aceeptfid the theory aa established “with many incoutesta!>le priwfs.'' 

* Mscadi^ster^ IL 3 ^ J IliMtary cf Civil ti* pi 31 . 

* Kinifp lu W.p Hiitwy of Bub^imm : —bji ih^ r^inU of infommtioiL furukhi^^l by 
Frofe»9or L-ky from thei Ytlti Tabloti^ Mr* King niib^titutis tbii date for 2ia0 irn, aiiggi»it«d in 
hia fqriucr voluiuH, 

^ TUimi'tutli Hnndikgton, nmi lU p, 3321 

* Ganiixiflr, A. Ji^ “ New ULoraty Wiiika fxviu Ancient Egyptp" Juuj^al 

ArtTAOT^t^y, i, part 1; o/ dfai ^yptian 

* if Myres, J* ^rp^ fiV., pp. 113 - 17 . 

^ Terrion do A. E* Jf B-* QfCMntx h^fort iA& (Vci^erH OrCffifk 
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The thefliy, io hrief, in Kii Ejubert's wordB, “ th^t they (lh« smctwtnTB nf tho 
Chinese) bad migTate<l injui ik region soutli of the Caspian Sea in aliont 

the twenty-third century aa”^ Here, theiip we Im-ve another case of a mij^ration ut 
people occupying pasture lands in the stepi^s region of Asia, this time to the east, 
but very close on the date wtj are tkuling with- 

By cotupariug all these theories, we Bccm to arrive at tlie following eoneluj&iDn. 
That a period of dronght, beginning about 3450 or moiiH proliabJy later, caufieil 
df^sert Lrihee from Arabia to pass across the Simiitic Peninsula ami occupy the 
i Jelta, tt hiltf later waveg invaded aucceasively Palestine and Syrkp introikeing the 
knowleH.lge of inetaL, perhai]« gaineil from their kindred in Egypt, and foiuiding the 
city of Damasena, Later they set out from tlie latter city across tho desert and by 
degrees eettlcnl in Eflbylotiia itud perhaps Assyria, while m the former country they 
established a permunont dynaaty in 3 jJ35 b.cl 

Mcantimc, about or aiMip after, the dnmght was l:»eing felt on the 

steppes on both sides of thcCjispian Seu* This cauae<] the Bak tiibeR, an uu warlike 
race, to move off to tho nortli-cast in scarcii of frejjh jiastures^ and os tlsese weru 
not to be found abuudanl in Contml Am% they arrived eventually in CLiiiia^ where 
they founded an empire in 3000 RC, Later on the Nordic fltcppe-folk un citlior 
idde of the Volga fuaud their pasturage dimltimbing. Some, no doubt, occupied 
the hinds sirt tree by the deiiaitiiie of the Bak tril>ea, — |ierhups they canaed their 
departure,—and thence penetrated the plateau of Feraiii, where we find tliem a 
few centuries later a^ EAgaite^. Othera cniaaal tJm Dniejier, destroyer! the Tripol ji 
cidtiire and overrun Galicia imd Eotimauk, Snbaequeutly some burst through the 
Carpathiatia hiUi Himgary, while ifUiera erfiS^d the Danube into Thnice, The 
latter divided into two groups: one, skirting the cjiaatg passed into Thosifily [ltuI 
occupied the plain of Lrtriss^i, whik the other party pusseil from the Galli^oili 
Peuiusub anma the Hellespont, destroyc<l Hissarlik and w ent on to thi^ grass 
lantls of tlie central Anatolian table-land. Whether these latter appear shortly 
afterwunls fartlier south as Amnni or AmOTites, or survive to tlie present day os 
Kurds, are interesting l>ohiU not yet ai|itthlo of proof. 


1 DciuglfiA, Rubert E.j Th e R 
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NOTES ON THE ANTHHOPOilETliY OF SOldE CEXTEAL 

SUBAN THIBES. 

fWrtH PkATJts VI-IX] 

By P. AujLunv Talmt, 

Tu£ laeaatuemeuts, below given, are of males, in medium condition, belonging to 
some of ilie more iuiportnbt Central African peoples. Owing to the hurried nature 
of our Journey it was unfortunately impoEsible to obtain aa large a number of eaeb 
lu could have Ijcen wished ; while, in eome cases, when the people lisd hardly ever 
before seen a white man, they showed deep suspicion na to the tiatuio of the 
“ ma^c " which it was pruptM^ed to perform upon llieir heads. 



nKtraiOTTicijf or thb thibies. . 

With the exception of the pagin Bmiann^ Wadama, MuodoBg and Kcimbratall 
the races Btudied were tnere Of less Mriham ni mliin la ad. 

A Biinmiaiy of the motert important mfiaanmmeui^ and indicee is given, to 
which haye been added those already published in the Jotim. ii^oy. Anthr^ip. Imt,, 
voL xli, 1911. (See Tables T and 11,) 



p. AMA UTty TALBor—A'b/e* «n thf 

Far the eahe of comparUon, mcaaturemeiita of other African peoples are 
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P, Ahauhy — ^otes an thr. 


Froiu the alxivti lueaBinenieDta it "would ^eeni thaL the followuLg dtidiietioiii^ 
u\i\y be tlra¥m: — 

(1) There woiilJ apiiear tu be a close counectiou between the Bagirimi^ Borkwa 
(FikanH) anil Xauuri, although among all three, especialljthe bgfc-ujimed, Uiere lias 
been a gteat adoiixtTiTP of foreigQ blood from the norths A veiy ancient Eorlawa 
tradition states that all three tribes origiiiiilly oame froni Yemen, in Arabia, but, 
owing to quarrels o%^er bunting rites, separated on reaching the Tliver Shari* The 
wooden throwing weapons in present^! st usio among the Bagirimi are exactly 
similar to thttee found in ancient Egyj^tian tomba, while the ceremonial double- 
headeil ufied for religions purposee recall lliose of the Meditenanoan area, and 
will l>e described In delriiJ latOTr 

(2) The Xgasaar also seem akin to the above. They state that they have lived 
in their pteaent territory for ainjiit 300 jeiira.and there is a stroiig traditiou auioug 
them that they originallj osme from near Constantluople. 

(3) The Koioko — perhaps the tallest race in Afriea — (ire, aoQt>rding to legeutl, 
cinsely ctJiineGted with the Bodoma^ iboiigb the nasal index seems show a miieb 
greater admixture of negn> blood. Their niea^sureinenta ate almpat identical with 
those of tlje Fumwi On the otlier aide the Budunia are near akin to the Kanembu 

(4) Thore seeing little dopbL but that (a) the ariginid eti^ak of all the above- 
mentioned tribes came from the East, many of them in isuinpanttively modem 
times; thut (&) negrn and Hamitic Htmms predominate; and that (c) they are allied 
to the Nib ten, such as Dinka and Shill uk* Their common origin is further borne 
out by a similarity in customs and beliefs. 

(5) The Arabs of flda tegion, who are apiiarently not akin to any of blieir 
neighbours, state that they cama from FoxjEan dating lbs last few huniiiod years. 

(6) The Banana (Mii8gT:i)are a jiagan negro race with eljgbt Hamitic aOinitieK. 
They have a strong artistic eense, and build the moat beautiful houses^ of any negro 
trilw. According to some English antborities, this style of arebitoctui'u shows the 
most perfect fonn of aroh ever devolopeA 

The Banana seem aliieil to their neighl>oui*s, the Wadama, a very block negro 
people ol magniliccnt physical deveiopmenL 

(7) The Mundong are anrjther negro race among whom also a very mterestiog 
form of architecture Iiels been evolved. They appear allied, on the one baud, to the 
Banana and Wadaum, and, on the othext to the Kotoko. The Fnknh who swept 
like a conquering wave righi: up to this pail of the world, ore now iutonnarrying 
with them to a consiidemhle extent, 

(8) The Kirmbra am a tell, finely developed, veiy round-headed tribe, of a cy|ie 
t^uite distinct from all ot hers mentioned. Tlieir country^ so far as could be gathered, 
ap^iears to lie about 200 east of the Control Lngone* 

m * * * * * 

It is fl matter of regret that, owing to ptessure of other work, it hna 
imp<«eible to dabumte the atatkticfl given; but, cm the cltance that they might lie 
of uBe to inquire n?, it seemed better to pabllsh them without further delay. 
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EVOLUTION IN MAORI ART. 
^WttB Plats X.] 

By IL I). StlS^EK. 


iK-ntOPOLllON. 

Tub riillowiug Hlinlie* oti tlwj origin anvt developiuunt of 'nuiiHifl foTiiW ul Maori 
toeu.laiit, Bn.l of tho wore undartakfiii aa ttio lirst st<‘p towunts elnoitkting tl«« 
totorv tnwl affinilies of Mauri art ua a rrhoU-, It w l-«lievo(l Uiat ibo methwl 
follo w I—tlmt «f trwibig uut tlie ani^tml iVn ms of the shupk^Jit tfe^omlive designs 
and ivorkioB from them towank iho far mors liouiplex pioblomB loeaentoil by the 
Lfiuat wwnl oarvinga—will jicia mow wlialda Rsidta thau any otljer nicthoiL 
EvoTita forbade ll»‘ ankbing of the task, and the rtudioa are pteseiiteil an n 

fragment- , . . 

Tlie cuticitiHioti roacliwl by lUe writer is that Mta)n art la ite most obaractor- 

iBtk foniia k tiatiw to New ZealamL Sfone of the luutirB are derived from 
Melanoaia iioteblv the bimiaii figure with the two mipi«irtiin: hml-lieaded maimias. 
ft design reciirring with eudleafi vatiathms through the whole field of Maori carving. 
To the aamo togiou may lie tmoed the love of ecroU iKitterea iu earring and 
Ilenoiative paiuting. From I’olyneski were apitareotly derived the iierfection of 
execution, the toelmical atiil. and the tendency towanls rei«titioii and symmetTiwl 
b.ilanco which mark the Maori artist. The fuaiun of to two diverse elements 
producjcl a rigormm and fertile native art, derii-ed from Itehmesia and Polyneaia 
bnt marked by new an-i diatinctive clianwitatktiiJa of its owm It is with these two 
Oceanic «ir€*P, and not, afl is often gonlideiitly afieerUri. with India and Enatem 
Asia or with Americia, that Maori art ia mfjflt cdosely connected. 

In ft paper published in tbeproaeiil writer hjia tmccri the miecatry of 
the J-Hhapod pendant oallecUan-tflw and proved it a native New Zealand form. 
In two papers d the following scries, a rindlar origin and descent is traced for the 
straight and tbn corvx-d types of peuflanto. Each of them originatcfd in an object 
of practical use, and eadi dovaloped through a series of cloedy similar fomm into a 
type of pure oniamont shawing little lefiembhuicc to the implement from which it 
tiriginally sprang. In the case of the and of the i«ria^Ati, we rimU itee 

rcaaon to l»cUeve tliat a foreign element is invedved and that this element is 

Ijj each case the evolution of the ornampiit and the sliape ultimately evolved 
has been profoundly aBcctetl by the material—greenstone—in which the work was 
gieneraUy exetnitoL 

I YoL it; Na Is ArtklB 2, Tki* papiir wm \ty error nttnbm>ed to Mr- EEmIou Bsiil, 
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ObIGIIT ANT) Relatiossuip qf Patit* Okewa, as*d Meke. 

til all laijte oolltiiitiuni; of Maori atitiquitiesj theix! are to ba seen specimen of 
the s}iatuliite weupuu to which tlia geiteriu 1111100 pnfw whs given. They range tu 
kmgtli h'oiji 20 iueljus to 9 nr 10 , lu outline they vtiry greatly,outl this variftliilitj' 
is specially ]ir»iiouncoi! iu those types whii'li are made of tvliulebone or of wood. 
Siiiae are coiupleUdy covereit with iiilriotto and beautiful cuirviiigt wliilo others ore 
jierfectly plain. 'I'ho iiuiy is* taken as the t^t'jiicsJ shape, but uiauy of tlie 
wooden and uliJilebona speclniuns are in outlitio like n fidille. From this ftlniiw 
futllier'dtfvelii'pnieut hus produced b fantastic type in which part of t!ie outtiug 
edge is hist (ittogethar, its pliice lieiag taken hy a grotesque hguie with aruheil 
hack and proiruiling tongue, 

t’oimiioii features in all tlieae fnrni.s jtre tho narrow neck or grip which 
ox]>atii .[8 into tfie hlaile, the tls,t blade, its Hat ness varying according In strength of 
material imd tlie outt ing wlgt* aroiind the most expandeil jHirt of tlie libde nt the 
distal end. TliLs last fcntiire is siwialiy noteworthy. Thougli the striking or 
cutting eiigt* of ihe oiutm and tlie mi-ir extonda from the distal and roiiml cither 
sifle to the grip, this is not- the case with the older aud more primitive tyiies. In 
tliessj tlie ouitiug edgw does not extend to the grip at all, but is {.'ohlinet] to the 
dLstal end. From this we should cunclmlij what wa know on other groniida to lie 
true, namely, that pfiin is not a oluh. as it is sometimes erttmeoiisty called,^ nor 
flevcloijod from one, but a tb'iisting ut stahhing weapoin Further conHideratian 
might lead ua to the cotLclutaon ttiat the p-Un is designed for st>al*bing, not the 
liody, but the heacL 

1 lielieve the niethisl of use varieJ little Llirotighntit Xew Zealtunl Among 
the Taranaki trilie tlie flax or leather thong is secureil around tin? wrist and tlie 
wea^iou is gtaHjicil in the rigiit iianiL Tlie left foot and shonhier aW' ailvaiiceii 
towards the enemy and the left liEtiid and hngeitt are rihniteil with extraordinary 
rapidity ; the knees ore tient and the whnb frame is tense, the eyes loIl and tlie 
tongue is protruded to an extraordinary length: sutldenly tlie warrior sidleti emli- 
like Jialf u dozoit yards towards the enemy; thou as suddenly he swingH round, 
using hiH left foot as a pivot, bringing his Tight ride forward, the wea|iuii ready for 
the blowi with a wliinnyUig scream tla* sidelong advance is continued until the 
opiKinent ta engaged Tlie stroke is not actually hortrotiud. but an uppiMfi tlinist 
tlelivcred with the action of a round-ami 1if>wler and generally aimed at the tehijile. 
Fig. 1 j^VM a good idea of it. The indiridual wbrise sknll is siiowii in Fig, 2 has 
received each a blow and it has pierced his sknll. He survivml tlie Rtruke Long 
enough fur Ixme partly to close the gap, 

‘ McHiUlttm Bruwn, }Ifirm'mud Aifynettnw, ji, J«3!9, «Tlie m>tr* w n modifii-atina of a club 
ratber tliui a iruttiag n'twpuii." 

0 2 
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no. "L—smosit with jispi, 

111 lutradons lo :Jiin'«N r «?/ ttA Matm. By John White. 



no- S.—wtmsni ois bmHiT ot HTBoin wits m^i. 

Skull in til? MifKutD of Ndmo CdJe^ 
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Such waa tlhy proper blew vdth u mrm, tlie only ent3, m far jiw Im known, tlmt 
wafl aanctioaeil by Maori honour. Douhtiless in a tight uomer a warrior woulil 
baniali etiquette and deal wliat kiiid of Miava ka might* but sueh an action 
iliiiapprtjved,^ 

The reason for tJiis otLrioua piece of military etiquette was firat mdicatt>i1 
many ago hy LjodL-O^oerul wlii> tliat the aiiceBtar of 

the wroTT wajf probably a oeit* or adae* Tlio tiature of siueb a weftjion and llic 

pos^itioii of the ciiltingr edge would limit the blt»vi*H pcm^ihle to a ftingie one—the 
tliruHt at the head. The present pa[jer in intfudeil tn i^iipply tfto proof of Pitt- 
Eivers' tlieory mvl t4> indicate the rciationsbip cxiflttTig lietweim tbe variguH aijeciaa 
ofjmhK It is liclievfKl that the evideiioo bmugliL forwarxl wilj ako tlirow light on 
some vpicstionjg ooiniix:t6i! with tha Jiijitoiy of tbe Maori race, 

Tbe moat beaiitiM of all the species of Maori adKO is the toU-ptni-tan^aia or 
kUlIng Hike. It in almost invariably made of greenstariOj and is geuenilly mucli 
thinner in cidsa^seetion than the ordinary working adze. Wln?n used as a weapon, 
it was flonietimes hafted on a carved Imndle, but mure generally it was Tised 
iinhaftecL Fig. 3 is a good example^ liaving the proxiinal end shapefl trj hold the 
lashings which fastonefi it to the handle. Wtien uaeil uuliafted this ]>art would 
aen'c as a grip for the hand. For ttiia tyiK? of w tiajam tlie only stroke la^ssihle is 
tlint already descrilieil as tlie diAnuiteruitio stroke with the Fig* is 

another good example* the largest known to tlu^ writer* 

Fig. -1 illufltratefl a slight uilvanee in the flircction of the A smadi ImiIo 

has heeu drillLMl m the rrAr, or ]_n>lh for hu sponsion about the owncr^s neck when not 
in tjse. Tlie notelieti on the edge (vktbla hiintly on Llio side elevation) are also note- 
wfutliy. Ill Figr 5 It Iiulu for suspeuHion drilled m^v tlie edge has broken, arid 
a seeoixt hole has been drilli3<l well down tfic blade. At tins stage the leather 
thong fieoiiriiig the weapon to the wrist proliably tmide itft appearaiico^ Tlie 
notches (irkctkn4a'ratfira) ai-e ]™lialily decorative in pnriMise. Tlien^ is no fixod 
nmul^r, but they gcnomlly occur in groups uf three, 1 Itelievo llitw took their 
origin from the trans^'ems grooves for liohUng the flax binding sfunetimos seen on 
gneeust^sne adzea. Fig. Ij shows euch an adze with threo grooves. 

Fig. 7 ia intended sidely for use in the hand and can never have been liaftcd. 
Tbe grip haa developed and the notches are disappearing. In Fig. 8 the 
notolies have disappeared and the grip has fully developed, tiiough live w^enpon ia 
still adze-ahii]icd. In Fig* h the typical wwiv slmpii h eiuerging, although the 
cutting ^?dgc is still con lined to the distal end^ Tlie n^ke or knob makes its first 
appeariLucc* Fig. 10 is the 'fnrrr jxmna^iiu fully developed, the eutting edges 
posaiiig Itfick on either aide to the grip, and the rfk* symmetrical* Fig. 11 ia an 
{j^ahi in black l>as£iit) which exhibits the highest development reached l^y 
the Maori in tlie manufactLire of atone 

* SluI 5 ^^ till! was written 1 hav;B bmti h wooden jH'rfe in the Cambridge UniFerrity Mlkbqliiil, 
which uiiut havi* hfvn iiited for a club blow. Tliti im tha Dtdy specimen of the kini! known 
to me. 
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COl^LKmOSC, UESUTU lOj IICHBB. 
OBEEKBYOi^ft. TJULLlfAW* 



n*^ 4.—TOET-*HJli'TJJtl>ATA+ SElEltEll ■ OOJ*^ 

LSCTIOS^ UCfOTfl lU tycUBBf BBBlOTipaSK* 
UlC, UFltJfilWE. 



FEQ. 3a—TDBJ' roi'-mtaATJL nBtmui 

LBSDTU Ih IBCBEB. ClKER!^BtO^E. tM. O^R^OWB^ 



nOn —TOiEl-ftlU-TA|C#ATA* FELB ODI> 
LBCT|&!I. LUUTB OFCUBE aUKV- 
arossE. UK. vaieatd. 
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rm* OL-—AQZE. BMIT^ COLLBC- 
Tios (AtCEliUD HITSElm^ 
LEsaxa is^cjBEB. obeex^ 

LDC. S£AB DETSEnEX. 



PIG. 7.—^TOKI-POU-TAUGATA. 
FELB CULLKTION^. IXTiUTB. B 
iNciEEa. GBXKJ^aTOSE. iak:l 
JTChBni ATiCSLiASD^. 



FIG. fL —INtSBlTEDlATE FOEW. 
puDDiti ooLuonaiT. EiKiraTn 
T7TCHBB, wc. FUTRAJEASCI, 
OtAOO. 



no. B,—ISTWHKUlAn fDRM. 
fUCITQ COLUttmGlC {AtRXLAVn 
NU^XirilX iKKGTir 8| inCHIIA. 

O mjJHfU JB. Edtx:, GTAGIX 
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H. D- Skissrb. —iii Nnori Art. 


At Uiis iKUiit 8 ii(?w arnl toore ttiwtable materiiil cornea into iiae. namely whiatf- 
Jjonc. Fig. 12 ia a splendid speciiiiea of wlialebonn mtrt, aurpasaing in execution 
and iiniaL anytliing pifflaiblo in flttme. ¥ig. 13 (feoe and aids tiew) repreaeota a 
rare tyiw from OUgo. In the fiagment A, tlie jrhs bos ilividad into two, eacb part 
reprewnting a Iritd, or inanaia liead. In tiio Bna weapon, abawn fall length. thesB 
heads Iwve became conventionnlbed into roundetl knobs, in whieh, however, tbs eye 




fto, 10,—iufi« mEnrAicu. MKtttuva col- 
laKiriOV. LKHOYH U| IHCHm □krejc- 
STCnOL IjCtC. TAKA^AItl. 



Ttd, IS.—SlftyiTEJ. mXilJDCTIO?, liKSTGTJI 
14| :rf)citii^ baaaltp isoATB tailahau. 


of thftmflJirtia is stiil indicfitctL Fig. 14 is a davielopmeiit of Fig. 12^ boiTog n beiul 
OP whdrii in place of the ridgsa nii tbe knoH and a blade indented on fioth sides. TIw 
iudeutatinna are opposite hoJes throngli tlie bbde^ How little any pjAtt of the 
cutting edge except that at the liistal enii was used in fighting ia proved by Fig, 16, 
a common type in which a human figmre has beeii substituted for tlie cutting edge 
along two-tliirdfl of one m\^ Name and siguifioaiioe of Mgiiie mb lost, hat I 
l^eve it was purely ormwneDtal Many theories have arisen as to the purisosc of 
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tbfi hole fyid liidentAtiiTDp eomo of whioli £ hopo to oxamino m n fiitun* paper. X 
believe Uiat they are in pmitose onmmentalp that the prmioiy elemetit Is the hole, 
ODii ihtii tlie indeiitatioa ib a secotidarj elaboratioiL Auy fimctioti they perforiued 



wia. la.—JiK&B trAJLAOA. coi^uectJO!^. 

19 waALCSd^E. 

T 4 A 43 iAKI. 



no, 13^—Ml£BX TAXJlOJL. LKSOTB about 

ll| WBITE GOliLXXmiOlSt, 

WHALEODSflL LOCI, WAKBmQTOJf. 


apart fmiu tleooratiim was mtjrely incideutaL Tliifl couelusLon aiiaea principally 
froiD cDDflidoratbn of Fig* 16, the dista! end of an unuBiid type o! paiu imm Otago. 
Hera the two holes are very near the cutting edge and are only large etiungh to 
threads through. It ia prolable that on ceiemonLal uccaaioua a hunch of 
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H. D, StLSNEK.— ^w^ntion (ii i/frf. 


reAthere wiia Httache^l to tho Dfeaj«o by each liole.^ Tlie luoles itHiJst have setiouely 
weakenwl the cutting etige. It i» inggeHted that they were therergre moveil to a 
lefls ■langn miia }^Miflitian and enlarged in size. Subsequently the milenlation wo* 
iwIdficL Heroaion long ago pointed out* the frequoacy in Maori greenstone 
ornaniants of un indentation in eflge opposite a ilrilletl boSo. It ia siigpsitisd that 
this is a pomUel csss. A further step in development resultetl in the coalesoeoee 



n-G. K^iTfATW- Bisjsdna coUiM^osfn LESffltii 13J' iHcnffi- w^i^boiri: 

TAlweAXi. 


LOC» 


of notch and hole, a flt 4 ige often fteen in bonejJftfit and less fneqnently in wotulen 
tinKSU By a further reGnemont probably rendered poeeiblfl by Bteel saws, tlic two 
lolioe ftoinetiDice overlap. (Fig, 17^) 

1 genoB writing tlie ubiira I hmvi» ^an Iti tbe Cli4ubrklge Hcuvi^t/ Mobaiiih « woodmi 
pip«cuneii of the mmtr typo m Tig.^ la, N«*r thfl of the cutting edgo, aWrr ttnr hunuin 
figure, a hok ii ilrdlid erid^tJj for ihm AUfifKaidcin of a bunrb of fo&theniL Thii lure of 
foathrr drouration U one oE the mnAt ooti«ili1e featorra of Maori wi,>ApaDe. 
t Jfom Arty p. 342, Fig. 
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All ihe types thjit occur in Avhalebone are also lound ia wcmmL Hamiltou's 
statement that the true mtfc forui Jobs aot occur in wixhI^ is ^troneoua There is 
in the Dominjon Mueeimi a wooden mrt^ the rdsc litlged and the blade beautifully 
curved, a* is the case with aliuust all wooden paiu. 

It is l^eved that the sjwiunenB fi{fUTe<l indicate the piincipal steps in the 
evolptiou of the more iin|>ortaot Eflibdiviiions of tlie patiu^ and it ia further 



nu, L&.—WAJlA-lE4d CDLLXCTlOy. LXS^aTl] Ifi fKCPEa. ‘^UAXeUOiSlL UOCL CTTESOWa^ 

belie veil that no impurtaut step is niiBaitig. Fig- IS gives a olcarer conception 
of that pedigree. The miportunce of the pedigree lieu in tlie oouclufiiun that must 
be dTawn from it, namely, that the is noti^’e to New Zealuntb and is not 
genetically connected with any weapon of similar slia^ie found in other l^ttiiia , 

Kedithie Irelatid produced a >veaj)ou which was a deyeloptnimt of the adze or 
oelt, \mi there is no evidence that it evolved further than a stage ooncBponciiijg to 


* Ihifl, p, 342. 
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tlwt ul Fig. It ia pcBsiljlp that a tj-pe eimilar to this mar h(t%'P anBen 
ill America or in the Knt it in eitrcranly unlike]}' licit so specialtietl a 

fonn «f the pat«, aa lira mitiea or the -nurt haa ariaeo elBaTrhere ttiaii amcing the 
Maoiis. If a i!t*re is fontnl in the Society Ifllands* vre must cob dude tlmt it canie 
tUera from Now ZeaUntl. So obo with the aeveral cases wportad from 
America’ enpecinlly with the right-hand one of two BpecinienB doscTibad tuifl 
figured in the report ol the ITniteJ States National Muacutn for ISflC. This one 
witli its cord is an ontuta down to ihe snialliiHt dficorntive detail Unless coavincing 
proof of tl*e process i* hronEht forward it is impoiisiblo la believe that evolution 
cun liavc produced, uuder conditioiia bo ilifFercnt, results 90 exactly Bimilar. Tlie 
other specimen wliiulr b I'eiy dissimilar appems to be genuinely American and to 
have reached a atage isorrospomliiig to Fig. 8. 

Fnrtlier light is thrown on the history of the jm^u by the weapoua of the 
Morl-ori of the Cliutham Islands, Tj'pical examples of the Mori-ori weapon called 



no. Id- Bkaw or mibk waua, 
WITH ifotid PJa arBPBSJssos dr 
lltATIEJIBfl. CClLLRCTJEMf+ 

UCMi dTACIu, 



rjc^* ll,—PKOHIIILX EVdLtTlO^ dF 

StfiiPiS or BLioE or eotcatt. 


oA-ckw, a word closely allied to tlje Maori wwrr, are inpreseutod by Figs, 10 and llO, 
Fig. 19 b notched ulong its distal edge, a feaUire wliich recalb the Kkakd-tam^ 
turn and proven, if proof were needed, its cloee ooniiBctioii with the Mh^jri pitiik 
Fig. 20 proves the antiquity of thb type and indicates its iiideitendenoe of the 
hole and ontve. 

All the principal New Zealand types already deacribwl are represented at the 
Cliatbuiua Some subsidiary features of these types are absent, however, the more 
notable lieing ; (1) The hole and curve of Fig. 15. (2) The ribbed omEunenLitifin 
on the reJfe of Fig?. 11 and 12. (3) The hnmcin figure of Kg. 15. Important 
auheidinry featuren which are oommon to bothMjiori and Mori-ori groups are: (1) 
The douhle^headcd rdse of Fig, 13. (2) Notched ornaiuentalion. (3> The bbd- 
headeil reJtr: in the Chatbama thb was realbtic, and not in any degree humaniBed. 
(4) A hrauclied ridge on the blade wliere it joins the handle. Thb ornanientation. 
occure on a bone from Soutbbud in the Feb collection, and on a stone 
eAwwt» in the Otago University Museutu. Okemt iu general show a very dose 

> Pitt-Bivsrs, AsoltixfHi* «/ CWfaw, jk lift. 

* Jaam. Anihrnfi. Aisf., vol iii, p. Se«. 

* c, , 1676, Wfl. 
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TelatiDtifilop to the p#/*/ of tha Otago ilifitriet, ^ nflatiooBhip wMch ia exemplified 
to mi ^veii greater degree by the fish-hooks of these two regions. 

Two types of okfru?a, both represented in the Otago University Museum 
ooUoatioQ. have no parallel m New Zeaknd, and tbero are mm^ tednor varieties 
in New Ziinland whTch have no fjamlle] in the Cliatbains. 

If Mori-oii tratlition h right in datiiig the eettlomcnt ni the Chatham 
I^nda at 38 genuratinns, tir 70ft years ago, and in atatuig that tliern haB since been 
no coumiiTiissaLlon with I he ontBide world, then we must conclude that nil the cfiieE 
varieties tti jatiji had evolveil itt New ZealanLl iH^fore tlie year A.D. 1200^ and that 
th^ varietiea tiave fiersisted einee that time in New Zenlond and the Cniathams, 



Fin. 10.—oEftWA- OTAiiQ uvii-tn- 
flirr MCHBUi. s^’maTi i/OCi 
CnATltJLlC lSLA!iPS. 



no. 20.-^ii:prji. OTAOO LFlVERBETr 
Mirsurst. scuiiT, iiCi& c n A n iAif 
ISLAJflWk 


with oiilv niidor changes. The diflcnesion of this anft kindred problems must 
linwever. Us [nistiRnied till the einl of the war, when tho writer hopes to complete 
a work ftlready begun on the techoulugy ami ml of tho MariKjris, 

Since tlmAhova was written Baron A. von Huge! has shown me the magnifi¬ 
cent emmpb, I^hite X, which is under his cam in Lhe Cambridge Univeisity Museum 
of Aroliteologj^ Jinil Ethnology. This apecmien exhibit as perfect finbh iia 
Fig* 12. Ita ptineipal interest lies in the twu birds above tho grip. They mdicate 
clearly the origin of the mmmn figunj in Maori art la spite of tho curved bilis 
they do not necessarily represent iwurote. Frcnn this piece of eviilenoe we are 
jufliified in Inhering that tho of Fig, l 0 | and other figures^ is a bird'a-hesd 

humanii^oiL Unfortrinately the locality of thm specimen is imknown, thongh it may 
U? conjee tilled U} Ik Otngo. ft is thought to have bceu brought home By Cook. 





















Imstifutrf J^ttl PU^tt X. 



HERE JrihlUOA- UAHiaittttflR ITJriTEBHJTT AftUB^EQMHSirAL 
ATTti Etirzr^UiaicAL HCiUitriip 
191 WkdlelvuMt, unknDirn+ 


KVOLUTJOX IS VAOrtI AhT, 
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ON THE EVOLUTION OF THE EALLIEST I’ALrEOLlTHS I'ltOM 
THE ItUSTttOA^VItlKATE IMPLEMENTS. 

I5j- J. Eeii' Mnnt- 

Is the present ^mper the author pTOpusea to deacribe aad figure a aeries oI ten 
Hint impluiuenta derived from— 

(«) TIic detritus-bed below the Eed Crag of Suffolk, 

(&) The gtanc-bed below the Norwiob Orag, 

(f!) The Middle Glaeial Gravel nf SiiHolk. and 

(i?) Itiver Gravels situated In the Tliamea Valley and at ’VVaiTeri THU in 
Suffolk. 

It 15 proiHJaed also to demonstrate lliat thews ten implemeuts exhibit a grjulual 
evoluiiun from the most primitive form of the roatro-eaiiimte to tho more higbl}' 
doveloped pointed implement of the earliest Cbelles type. 


It has generatly been eupposed that tho flint implements of man found in 1D09 
in the delritus-Ijed below the Red Omg of Suffolk beat uu oiiltural roktioaahip to 
the Inter paheotilhic im piemen is. It luis also been generally held that these two 
series tsf implements—the Htib-crog spmmena and the paheoUths—wore supumted 
by a great gap of time during which vast cliaiigea in the miiiliguration of the 
surface of Ute land took place, Tlie latter view, involving as it does many complex 
geological quHStioufl. the author, though inclined tn look upm it as unaatisfactory, 
does not feel hitnself to be csonipetent to discuss with any profit.' liegardirg the 
former, ho ia of the opinion tlutt the series of flint implements which I'orms the 
subjeot matter of this paper, affords evidence tending to show tJiat in tlie case of 
the sub-crag rostitMcurinstes and the pointed impkioeutii of the earliest Chclles 
t3T>0 there is » dietinet cultural rcktiou'diip. If this evidence is found to !« sound, 
it followa that the whole of tho sub-crag ‘'culture" is rclstod to that pertaining 
to the early Cholles phase. To arrive at a proper understanding of the question 
pi'Bsimtly to Iw discussed, vix., tlie relationship of the most primitive rostro-cariimtea 

* It aiipewd tlut M, CaMiaont pliicn thg poIotiiLlthic iiuphuu'aU at sbnut the 

b«giiming of tho FloUtoceae period, Aomnet ciDRtrfiijTortii'ju i/a Bxuntt jup. 3 and 6.} 
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to the jKiintcd implsnienta of the earlieat Chellaa ^pe, it appeara to be necesaary, 
first of aU, to graip clearly what is implied by tho term " rostro-tiarinate" as 
applied to a humanly fashioned flint A rostro-cadnate is an implement with broad 
posterior re^on, narrowed nnteriorly to a quad-vertical cutting edgfc Thia anterior 
narrow edge ia atrongly curved and gives the implement the form of the beak of an 
aocipitrine bird. The form of this region of the implement may also be compared 
to that of Llie prow of a boat (the boat being turned keel upwards). 

II tlie implement La held with the prow or beak to the front, there are observed 
an apf)er or doraal plane, a lower or ventral plane, a r^ht lateral and left lateral 
siirFace, a poaberior surface or stem (P in Fig. 1), and an anterior sutface, narrowed 
tn the form of a keel and en ding in a beak (heoce the term ” rostro~carinata 
as a (loijsequenoe of the oblique direotioa and convergouce of the lateral surfaces, 
which approach one another so as to leave only a narrow keol-like ridge between 
them.' 



no. 1. 


I This deecriplaoa is capieii frum tbiit given in Sir Ebj lankestrt'e Memoir (fiit Trtau. 
Ra^, May, 101S). Tiur drawing of u ideal rootro-caritiate which aworopaaiei thia 
dcicriptioa i» ahw tshen fnwn the laiuii pubtlrauoa. In all toxt figures D ■= doiml pl.i.- 
VhP. = TBfttriil plains A&tw = juiteriDr. Foiil^ * powterkr. P*™*- 
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The method of m taking r rostro-oarmate flint impleinenl ia aa follows, A 
nodule of flint, preferably of a flattened potato abape, ia selectetl and a Bake 
detached from one end in such a manner aa to produce the ventral plane (Fig, 2, a). 
Then hanng by thia meanB produced the necessary flat atriking surface, blows 
are delivered on both oidea of thin surface anil flakes removed to form iJie typical 
"keel" (Fig. 2, t). It is neoessaiy to hold the flint which is being flaked, in a 
particular manner, otherwise the flakes will not be removed at the required angle, 
and no " keel" will be formed. 

The oveihmigiiig appearance of the anterior murow edge of the "keel" which 
gives to it a likeness to the beak of an aecipitrine bird, can be prodneed by 
removing the primary flake forming the ventral plane of a Tnarkedly concave shape 
(Tig. 2, eX 





(f) 




tBstavK. 

'(ErtTML. 

PLftWE.. 




It 13 flometirae^ found to heneces^ry to remove tinker by blowB delivered upon 
the dorsa! aa well as on tho Yentral surface, id order to produce the desired fortn 
of impleiDont, and an examiDation of tlie aub-cr^ specimenfa a.ljows that tb^ir 
TnakcTB oocaisionally adopted thia metboth 

Havin" now aaeertaiiied the e^cact form of a rofftro-earinato flint iniploment it 
is i}036tbie to proceed la exniniDe tbo ten apceiineiiB, whiob it is the main idtontion 
of thiH paper to describe, and to aec wherein they approximate to this form or 
diverge from it. The specimens will be deficHl>ed in an older based upon what the 
aathor regards as their stale o! evulutioni tho most piritaitive implement will be 
dealt with Orat, and the moat highly evolved last. 

In this descriptionj no aoconnt will be given of the patination, conditioD, etc., 
of the various ^^eoimons* This inquiry deala solely with their form. 


Ij, 3v 

Iteccvercii from the detritus-bed below aheUy Bed Crag at Thorington Hall, 
Wherstead, near Ipawioli. 

Thia sjtecimcD, which eachibits the varioua characteristics of a rostro-carinate 
(aa outlined above), is r^arded by the author as representLug the most simple and 
VOL, XLVl, p 
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primitiYa type ef this impIemeQt yet feudd hd.ow thfi Rad Cnig, A flatteued 
DMlule of flint, nonOftve on its upper surface, convex upon its lower. wtUi rotinded 
sides, has been flaked at one end into the form of a beak. 


(a) 


( 6 ) 


— vutfv or («) litniiT latemal atfRf ace ; (fe) vejtaal pujit. or most 

PKEMITriTr TTfB Of aOStBiXTJJUSATK IXM^KHEyr. SATUaAl*-) 



The dorsal and Tmitral pbuies, tbo right and left lateral Borfacies and the stem, 
are all represented by unflaked cortei, which in the ease of the ventral piano 
eztetiil!i to the very point of the beak. This a|jeciiiien, then, may be regarded as a 
trae roatro-eariDate, but of a very aiiaple and pFiDutive type^ 


Recovered from the detritua-bed l>elow the deeabifled Red Crag in tbo 
hricktield of Mesjsra. A Bolton ic Co., LtiLp Hetiley Road, Ijjawbh, This speoimea^ 
which is Diade from a cylindriicnl hcmIuIo of flint, exhibita the usual eharacteriatics 
of a ro$tro-carmate implement, Tlie dorsal plane and the right and loft Latem! 
Gurfacea ara repreaeuted by nnflaked oortex. The stem has bad. one or two flakea 
removed, while the oppoaite end of the nodule baa Iwen fashioned into ths form of 
a beak. 


I 


Fitrliaai Palcsttfith^ /nw?i iht Podj^o-Oarimtc Implemaiis. 
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Thfl ventral plane in this speciniBa ia largely ctrtnpo^ecl of mifiaked cortex, but 
immediately under the point of the beak a flake ha& been removed, forming a flat 
Aurface. Tina specimen may be regarded aa a true Foatro-GariDate which exhibits 
aa advance on iraplement Na 1 (Tig. 3). m tliat tho first attempt to produce a 
ventml i^lano by flaking ia observable. 


KEEL 



FTO_ 4.—VIEW (a) DOltaAL ^XOtfAt'R ; [6) LErr LATHMX SETUACa or ftOSTKO-dlASISATE 
ihtj^mest Buawi^a aaeoirts flTAoa of evolutide^; ViormAt. atmiAci. (| ^TATir&Ai*.} 
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ntl. ^ — Viwvt or {dc) DOEEAIi FtMrACE ; left LATU/LL STTfir of K^MTltO-ClABIlEATfe 
11FFKE1LEKT fiHOWI^fQ TBISI} WTASK 07 ETOLUTIOX \ VEE1%AL ^ITHFACE. (| ITATUIUL.) 

A’b, 3, Fiif.b. 

Recovered froni the detrinw-bed below the daalcified Bed Crag in the btiokfield 
of Mei^era. A. Bolton & Oo.j Ltd., IXenley Road, Ipswich. Thia apedmen exhibits 
the neool chaiaeteristica of a rostro-Cftrinate uuplenient. The doml plane and the 
stem 0X8 composed of unikked cortex. The r^ht and left lateral Burfaees ore 
represcntetl by oortesc, while the anterior portion has been flaked into the form of 
a beak. Tho ventral atitface, in this specitnea, exldbits no cortex, but has been 
formed by flaking. This implement is regarded aa a true rostro-caritiate exhibiting 
on advance on specimen 2, in that like whole of the ventral surJace has been formed 
by blows removing flakes. 

£0, 4, Jiff, 6. 

found in a pit at Wbitiiiigh«ii near Korwich, by Mr. TV’, G. Clarke, in Apri], 
1011. This Bpedmeni whidi is now housed in the British Musomn (Bloomsburyji, 
has been deacribed by E. Ray Lankester {Deacnpiim 0/ iJu Tat specimen of ihs 
TOdfo-^rimte vnAmiri/ fmiul leHndh the Ifoneirh Crag, Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Occasional Papers, Xo. 4). 
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Tbis specimen, which is entirely ** flakfld out," that is, has do portion of the 
original cortex of the flint loft upon it, shows nil the characte^tics of the rostro- 
carinate type. The ventral surface has been formed by one blow, while the dorsal 


KEEL 
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no, 0^~viKfr or (a) oobbal scritrACRi (6) i.isit utbbai. BvarAtt or DOBTSO^CAanrATK 
tarLciuiTT anowTMo rookrn staox or bvolotids ; (c) vxittaAi, bv'ktacb, () xArmtAL.} 

platform is flat and perfectly developed. This implement shows an od^'ance ou 
sperimen 3 (Rg. 5), in thot both the dorsal ami ventral planes are repreaeuted by 
flaked areas, and by the greater syinnietry of its outline.^ 

No, 5. Fig, 7. 

Beeovered from the Michllo Glacial Gravel in a pit in the ooetipaiiau of 
Messrs. A. Bolton & Co., Ltd., Henley Kood, liiawieh. This speduien shows all the 

, ‘ The author u iiid«bt«d to Sir HsTculaa B«ad of the Britiab MoH cmi for permiaaioft to 

llgiin tbi« flpedineiu 
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characteristics of a tmeroetni-carinatc tmplenDeat, but is mont shapalj anil ‘‘delicate'' 
in its outlme than the implemanta hitherto dewrilieiL It showB a amall amount of 
cortex at the poaterior region^ but is otherwise eouirly “ flaked out." It ilififers 
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TIQ- GT (<l) BOMMJLL aiWJtCE J (5) LHTT UrBHJLi. flOmTAEft OF HOgTftO-OABfif 

m plemest anowiw nmi stadji of etolutios j (fi) miLtAcm. (J SAtmAL.) 

prineipaliy from apecimen Np, 4 (Fig. S) in Iceel h e^tendeJ farther 

heckwarda tow&Tfiit tlio poaiieiior re^oo with a cpiiflequeot dimmution of the mzi^ of 
the doraal plape, Aleo in the rodootign in relative width af the ventml planeL 

jVp, 6, 8- 

Found ia 1893 , in ** Odell's Kt,'* Itawley, situated near West Drayton in the 
Thames Valley.^ The specimen waa collected by the late Mr. A ]\ p ^ Brown^ and 

* SpifdiiiiAM 0* 7 uad a fRgs, a» a and 10) hm pai^ into the mthot« poBfiestnea owtn^ to 
the tuiilpcM of Dr. Allen Starg^ The author ii greatly indebted tg I>r. Bturge for the dataik 
vttppU«d to liud rcganlmg the Auding and preverofflca of tiiasa Implementa. 





£arltfSi I’alieiiiitliA /I'om thr ^94ro^Cnrimi* Implemmta, 3!05 


waB bought with the test of his eoliectioD by Dr. Stuige of IckHoghoiii Hall, 
SutTciIk. 



POST 


(«) 




<0 


B.—TiEw CFT (a) Don&Ai. atfairAEife ; i^rpt latxaai. Bi^nrAiiA <if hokfra- 

CAItlNATX THVt. TMWW T SHOWUrEI BEETU ffTAOR Of EVOLtITIOSr ; VEXTRAl^ 
fiUnFACE. (I EA'TUllAL.) 


The implfimeDt of^iirrcd at a ikpt]i Eroin tbs ^arfaco of 21 feoti SuCid exhibits 
all the obametrcrigtics of the roatro-carinate type. 

Tlie ventral ploike is formed by blowa^ while tlie keel has been extended 
backwariU towards the ]^teiior region, with eauaeqaent dhmtiution of tho 
sire of the donwil plane. The qjecimen shows m advance upon implement No. 5 
in that it is more elaborately tlakecl, the keel ia more extendod in lengtbt and the 
stem has lieen llaked into a rough cuttiog-adge. The relative width of the 
ventrul plane as eomiMtred with No. 6 (Fig, 8) is also leaik 
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m 7, Fig, 9. 

round abouL fificflu years ago at Warren Hill, MildeiiliaU, in North-wiMt 
Suffolk, and acqtiired by Dr. Sturge from Mr. Worthiogtoti G. South. The 
apeeiittHtn esiubita all the oharaeterlfttios of a roacro-carinaici imploment. The 


K£EL KE£L 



no. ft—flaw OF (it) doiual witrAtm; ^t) Uirr iJtTnit.^T. snajACK o» a.'tdtilui 
BiHrrao-cAai:«iT]E iKfiKKairT stfowijro amm btaok eii-olutios ' 

(cj VKKTKAL StmFACE. (j aATTKAL.) ' 


ventral plane has been formod by blows, while the keel baa lieen extended 
backwardfl towanU the posterior region, with a ^otiBBtiueat climinution of the blzb 
of the dorsal plane. It ia regarded as repreflenting a similar stage of evolution as 
apecintim No d S). 





Earlitai PaUediths from, the /iTtpfewMTtii, 
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(a) 


(i) 


(<>) 


no. IQ.—viinr or (a) doxui; aonrAca; (ij eiout uTERAb atmrAcrB or 
ni»THa-ciAai}(ATE [KPLEMEar snarnriro betesth arAflE or KvoLtrrtQS ; 

(if) TESTILLL EUnTAJCT. (j vATTT ltAI. ) 


JViff, 8j Fiff, lOt 

Thw specimen ciime iniu Dn Sttuge'a coIL^tlcn when ha piirch&fied the 
-colleotion of the late Mr, GreenbilL The tnipleraetit was apparently found at 
(JUpton in the Thames or Lea Vulley^^^ and exhibits sll the cba^actenatics oE the 
rn^tro-caiuiftte except that in this cose the keel has been extended liackwards 
tfj the posterior region or Btem, with the consequent disappearance of the doiml 
plana. Tlia relative whith of the ventral plane aa compared with Fig. 9 is 
also lees. 


JL 

Found in an ancient palmalithic grai'ol at Ipswich. The specimen^ whioli still 
TCtains tJie outline of the rostro-carinate Form with the usual tMokenmg of the 
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ANT 


no. 11.—Tiw OF (b) left utebai. sirKTAca ajuj (fr> stzhs (rbohdoidaj. i* bzctidn} 

OF EAHLT CBItliUB FAl.^LITII It: tlBFLIMEfT, BUOWtFO FOHII KVOLF^ FBfW BOSTRO-' ^ 

CAlltEATE. (j EATTKASL) 


dorsal 


poaterior regico, npproxiiuat^s to the ksiHlatoribed apeeimen in that the keel is 
extended buekwntds to the pusterior region or «teni. The %'etitral pkne, however, 
has been still more reduced in width and now fonns a rough ontting-cdge. 


10. i%. 12. 

Found in n gravel pit at Furze PJatt^ near Maifknhead in tire Thames vulley.' 
The spednion, which a till retains the outline of the roatro-earinate form, with the 
ufliinl thickening of the posterior region (which in thin ease is formed almost 
entirely of cortex), ap{iiioxfi]iate!i to the Umt-descnbed inijiletnent, ip that the keel 
is extended well backwards to the jKusteiior region. 

The anterior ^Kirtion of the ventrnl plane is so reduced in thinlr np B B to fami 
a cutting edge, while the jxtsterior ^Kution is formed of imflaked cortex. This 
specimeu allows an advance u[iOn ilg. 11, in that the anterior region is much 
thinner, and the keel luul ventral catting'edge in oouseiiaeBce more ocnte. 

The foregoing examination of these teu s{iedinena has sliown that the 
following fundamental changes liave oueurred in the making of a roatro-carinate 
iinplemeut;— 

(1) The sul^titutton of a veutrel plane, formed partly by blows removing 

Hakes, for the ventral plane composed entirely of cortex such as is 
exhibited by the most primitive rastro-caHnate apedmeufi, 

(2) The grad Old eiimioatiou by flaking of cortex from tlie ventiiil plane, and 

the production of a flat dorsal plane formed by blows removing Hakes and 
devoid of cortex. 

‘ The autliur » indebtMl to Mr. E. T. Lingwood, of Westleton, auffoDt, for nermiawod to 
deftuibe iuid ttaU irpecuiitieL ^ 




EfiTlicM PitUsotUhs from ihi Rottra-Uatijiatt Impknt^nU, 
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(3) The gradual reduction in width of the ventral plane by flaking, until a 
cutting-ctige ia pttxlitoed, and the prolongation of Uie venti'al plane and 
the keel to the posterior legian, accompanied hy a groat reduetion in 
size, and in many oases the disappearance of the dorsal plane. 







(0 


rto. IS.— VIEW or (a) ddkbai. stauca ; i<Err uTEiur eoarane or pal^duthtci 
ihplxilest or cnELLEs irrs sEDWiKO advaecr Ofc paEVjoErs fi&oiie.; 

(«) VEWTOAli SOnrACaL (| EATtlUL.) 


The exomiuBtian has shown also, in the author's opinion, that the earliest 
Chelles palmoUtba of the [jointeti type were evolved from the mstriMiariDate 
implements, ami he udw proposes to show by laeana of various diagrams and 
drawings, together with an account of some experimeuta in flint flaking, how, in all 
prolmbility, this evolutioa was brought about The section of a rostro-caiinato 
implement ia roughly a triangle and Figs. 3 to 10 exhibit such a section. 

The base of tho triaugle is represented by the ventral pkne, wIuIh the apex is 
represented by tho keeL The ventral plane afforded the ne(.-essaTy flat striking 
surface for tho romoval of flakes in the formation of the keol. As this ventral 
plane was gradually extendeil hackwanla from tiie anterior to the posterior 
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region, $0 the t!at striking aurri^ce wa^ exiendetl^ ^od itie proloagation of the keel 
backwards to the postsrior regiaii (with tko conBeiiiieat disappearance of the doreal 
plane) mnde possible. The section of tlie earliest (Chellefi) palieolitha of the 
pointed type is roughly rliomboidal^ and fig. 11, whkii is of this type+ shows this 
occtFion. 

Fig. 13 shown how the change from the trtangukr form of the tostrcKsariaato 
to the rhomhoidaJ h^rm of the earliest Chellea palaeuliths of tlie (Kilnted type waH 
brought about. The two areas indicated by oroaaes and dotted lines were removed 
by Uakitig [principally but not entirely by blows dolivered. on the flat ventrid 
surface), and the rliomboidal form of implement prodneed. 


flQ. 13. 


no. 13JU — HHQWINO EDOa OF 

TAjjmfUTUic iMTLiGisiEsrr [c3f rnAoaAJi) 
AS LITT WJCXN fUM SHADEO XRF.AS Atcb 
rLAE 3 i> avar. 


The author has euriLLucted nuraorpua experimenta in liaking, and fiails that the 
metho^l dcscribetl alH>v6 is uiwily fullnwed Tlie flint was first flaketl into the foJtn 
of a lostrTiHcarinatej and then Hakes wore retnoved by means of blows delivered 
principally on the Hat ventral pbne, m as to traiifiform ihh ventral piano into a 
roogh cutting-edgep and in so doing to make an implement rhomhoidol in aectiau 
and approximating to tha earliest Uhelles [laleeoliths of the pointed type.^ 
(Fig. 13a.) 

The serious attention of the reader is invited to Figs. 8* D and 10, which 
liave lieen described 

These imptements were each found many years ago in paliealithic gmvel beds 
In the Thames Valley and at Warron Hill in SnfFolk, by coUectcira well known in 
ficientifle circles. In Ihe days vrhen these speeimeiia were feunti roetrchciiithmtea 

^ Thtf LrADHfumuLtioa of ifau veulnl into a cuttiug-^g« nati^qsirily brought 

AlKiut n. diange in tha lunnniir of Luliiing the impUm^ini, The earliest (IbellM spemm-oi ^reiti 
no doubt gi'oeped by tha poeterioT region- Wbia£i tliu pottarior tiagiDii| in [ts turn, waa 
devalopod into a cnitting-edgB, then pi'eheiuiuii was jiJtuo€t cert&hilj g!v«n up And the 
tmpLementP nioimted ia vome ii»nn^r. 
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wete unknown, and the tiints were collected os repnaendng onrlst iMkhealitHc 
iinplcmente, und undoubted works of nmii. The author eoncludee that there is no 
prehifltorian in anj- way familiar with flint implements, who would dispute the 
“ humanity " of these particular apecimena, as sucli Don-aoceptanco would oariy with 
it the rejection of all the moat ancient palnwlitLio implementa, It has been seen 
by the description furnished above, that without doubt these speeiniens (Figa. S. !> 
and 10) are of tlie rostro-caiLnaUf type, and it Beems that all prehistoriana will uuw 
agree to recognise the rusttCHoariimte aa a distinct type of Lumaitiy-ftiahioued flint 
implement 

These partiaular forma of imploment, as representeil by Figs. 8,9 end 10 of the 
foregoing list, have been known to prehistoriaus as '■ side-choppers," and this 
designation seems ixurect. 

In each case the flat ventral plane affords u suitable flat surface for grasping, 
and the o^Jiioaiug keal a cutting-edge. Tha koel of Fig, 8 .4howa eatsnsivo evidence 
of its use 03 a side-chopper, Tlie realisation of the use Uj which these rostro- 
cori nates of the Early ralseolithic Period were put, also gives an imiicatinu of the 
manner in which the still earlier representatives of this type of iiuplemcnt were 
nsotL In tlie case of these latter apecimena also there Hearns little reason to doubt 
that the keel also afforded a cutting-edge, and the ventral piano the necessary flat 
surface for ptebensionA 

It ia Boiuowhat difficnlt to name a use for the flat dorsal plane exhibited in 
Fig, fi,' but this may IiavB been used for rubbing, in the " preparation ’* of 
,tTfjTia. With a view to ascertaining if further spedmena of the Early Palseolithic 
“ aide choppers’' existed (other than those described in this paper), the authtir hoa 
extnnined the coUectioiut in the British llafieum (Blooiuabury) and the Museum at 
Ipswich, and finds that Ixtth these institutioua possess such implementa. 

Those in the British Musemu include— 

a fnmi Shrub Hill; 1 from Aylsford ; 3 from Swanscombe; 1 from Bmiidon ; 
1 from Kempston, Beds; 2 from Hill Head, Southampton; and 1 from 
Kent's Cavern (8-ft, level).* 

Ipswich Museum— 

1 each from Warren Mill, Ijakenhaath, MiUenhall, and Canterlmry, 

Dr, Stuige ha» alao very kindly examined hia large coUectiou and atatoa tliat 
he has “aide-ehopiiers" from West Drayton, Southall, Ilaiiwell, Hayes. Dawley, 
Acton, ClaptoD, Hackney. Stoke Newington, Leytou&tnne, WauHtcoil, SwauBcombe, 
and Gulley Hill, in the ThameB Valley. The Grindle Pit, Biiiy St. Iklmundfl; 

1 Tt Bwy Iw mentioaedl that many of the rnstToeu-hiBtee fiBni below tlie U«d Crag, etci, 
exhibit qigiiifi cif sa used. 

* Tri\m drLwin^^s mid |jh£itognipba kindlj supplied to the xathor by M&jar Blarriolti 
thm sMiuis littJo doubt but that *ETi!j™J of th^ oldest iicpIeiiiEiou frata C^vam 

Hpin'oxjmatii to tho roAtro^^^aLrm&'te! type% 
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SicMemuere, new* Bury St. Edmuudij; Waathephill Pil. Teklmgham ; Wamn Hill; 
High Lodge Hill Orare!; Snare Hill, TlietfonL Santon Htjwuliatn, liakeubeatb, 
Bramlon Fidils, Slirub Hill and MethvroldTrVarren—Iwalitieii all nituated in Hortb- 
west Suffolk and South-wtvst Xorfolk. Other English Gravele at Kemjjstun, Bede; 
Broom Pit, Asmlnster; anil Fambatu, Sutrey. 

Hr. St urge remarks that these “ eide-choppcrs " seem rarer in France than in 
England, as in over 100 speoimetis in litK coUectiou from St. Anheul there is only 
one, and that not quite typicaL They ap[iear to ^xjotir among the plateau 
epecunena from Hordogne. 

Examples also oeeur in hU wiies from Somaliland, from the desert west of 
Tl»elH», and one apeuitnen from ** behind Table Mountain," South Afrioa. Dr. 
Slnige, to whom the author is much indebted for this very valuable infnituatiou, 
lielievea tliat in Im largo series of implements from Maiiias these ”side-ohoppeiB *' 
occur. The anther must also record a heavy palmolithic ehoppor in his nwn collet?- 
tion from Bi-thcne, France, which diatinutly show.s the roatro-carinate form (Fig. 14). 


keel keel keel 



VENTRAL PLANE 

Vio. 14. VATinuT,.} 


AH the Gpeeimons examined by the aullior io the British Museum and the 
Huseum at Ipswieh are referable to the earliest Paleolithic f'eriixl, atid Hr Stuige 
wdteti," Aj 3 to periwl, they iieem to ha of all the giuvel periods from what 1 helieve 
they caU pra-Chdl&n, through the B4W!alleil ChelliSeii and onw'ariJs. 1 to 

have no true side-chopper from Elveilpn, which is a very lato ' drift' period.'' As 
these “ mde-choppero,’'whioh the author regards as highly evolved rostm-caiinatc 
unpICDients, are compamtivdy mimcroiiB, there seams little reason to doubt that 
further example* will now be rocogniaed in other colleelions in diflbrent parts of the 
4^ountry- 
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11 appears that the late Sir John Evans rec^^gniaed the peeuliar farm of some 
of the earlier paheolithie impkizieiits of the [whited au on p. 554 of Kin 

Aj/idmt Irnf>trm^aSs <*/ Gre<it Britain^ Second Edition, tie Ggui'es what ia 

witiliont doubt a mittrcncariiiate Loiplement. 

The? drawinj^r which ap^iears on the left-hand side of this page of his book clearly 
fihowa tho romain^ of the ventral plane towanls the anterior region of the implement 
(the ventral plane is evidently in process of being transformed into a entting-edge 
in the manner whicli hai^ been described ear her in this paper). Tho drawing on 
the right-hand Bide of the page sliowa Uie keel extending from the anterior region 
baj;k to tJie dorsal plane, which in this case is fomieil of tintlakcil cortex. 

Tlie seotiou of the implement is triangular, wlueh, as Iulh l>tion shown, the 
rDstrcK.'iarinate aj^eeimeiia exhibiL Sir John E^^ns doBcrilicfl this specimen as 
follows: '^The hnely wrought Bpeeiiiions are rarer at Ked Hill than at Santon 
Hownham ; but here^ as elsewhere in this district, implements are LXMMsionally 
found of what hna lieen a]ktlj teriiied the Shce-elLiiped type,*^ of which an example 
is sho^vn in Fig. 429. The is tm unit /ace^ thr olktr to a 

reuti^i ridfff rittiwj Uncards fhr hiU^ which is usually rounded and obtusely tmn- 
caced In this siKHimien the greater |«irt of the bntt-end, or hecL of the shoe 
exhibits the original crust nf the nodule of flint from which the implement was 
formed. 77ft irhirh u usunilt/ hvugkt to n fStnd-eiretd^ir tndge, has been 

broken in old Limes either by ueo or by attrition in the gravel. of the^ 

shoc-shaptd mBti'uij:EeutB liave been formed fiiom large apolla of Hint, ixo ikai ihf Jffft 
/acf Aim tfccii ifie Trstdi o/ ff sini/lc though oceaaiuually retcmchod hy snbaefjuent 
chippliig.'' (The italics are the present authors.) 

The excellent drawings ptibliBhed by Sir Jolm Evans and the Incid descrii>tion 
of this Ketl Hill implement show, beyonil any tiuestion, that it is of th^ rwtro^ 
caiinste form. 

The ‘‘one flat feoe" formed hy “a single blow/' '^occasionally retouched by 
subsequent chipping/^ refers to the flat ventral plane whkh in sonio cases is Ijeing 
transformed into a cutUng-eilge by " aiibseqnent chipping/^ fl’hc other face of the 
implement* which is'H}roiight to a eentml riiije rising towards the buttp“ is an 
exeelleiit description of the ^kecl " of a tostTOH^arinatep while the stutemant that 
" the point is nsuoily brought to a eemi-elroiilar edgeindicates the enr%'aturo of 
the keel Jowiiwards to the anterior region or point of tlie hoak of thi^s type of 
inipletdeut Aa has heai^iiedtiouad by Sir Hay Lankester {FhiL Tram., 

May, 3 912) Sir John Evans flgures cm p. 5fl7 of his famous work (Fig. 444) a 
typical rostro-earinate implement found in Korth-wst SiiAblkp which he regarded 
cui liavlng l^een ^'designedly chipped ^ to fulfil some special purpose.® The author 

* The flat *uks g| the “Bho&'' n^prc^iira the 0at v^tml plane and the carving i^utLine of 
th& ** toe *' the kiyel of th'e rratm-ixir -i imploiiient, 

* It is clear that 8ir John E^iana ilmred the atithot'a view ob to this uo# which 

Kwtn>cariikata impLeioniitg were pat, ob Le ru^rording the Bpeciinga figured that it bn^ 

an ebliqae MicMditif edge at ihit aiui” ImpltnunU^ p 569.) 
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bae in hU own onllcction s pal^IltMc unpleoif^nt from the fatnous graTel-.pit at 
Dov^rconrtj Easox^ wbiflli ih of tbe tmo roetro-cariimte lypei, and which, lik» 
Fig. 429 in Sir John EvWa boot, thuwa ibts venLial piano partly tmnoformed 
into a Giitting-cd|^ In tbe Dovorcotcrt ipecinieDi bowovier, it ia the |wrtionof the 
ventral plane towmda the anterior region of the implement which has S>ceii eo 
tmnafonnodp while the portion towards the posterior r^ion remams intact 
(Fig. lo>. 


dorsal keel 

PLANE 

. * 



riG. Ifi, — vi£w or (d) dqohal aoTtFACE: (S) kiobt lateral atthpace or ROBToo-cARiaAta 
iiirLRVS;^ or rALaonrraic aob fimi RiyRR-TEROAca ihlavri;^ tioTKBmuKTi ebbt,x \ 

((J) TRjmULL SOUFACB. (j JTATDBAl^) 

If the author is right m bis view m to (ha evolution of the earUeat Chellea 
pnleeoliths of the pointed type from the lostro-timTiEate implements, then these 
latter specimens wore also the paronts of the St, Acheul pslmolithB, which were 
admittedly evolved from the rongher Chalks type. The author eonsideis that 
many of these St. Acheul specimens show, by means of what is known as the 
"lateral platform " which they orhibit, that they are related to the roeiio-catrjnate 
implements. This *’ lateral platform ** is a flat area evidently prodaecci in thu 
ori^al " roagliing out" of the impkiueEt, which oeeurs, alnioat invariably, at the 
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end of onn or otliorof tbo l&teral edgefi^ and nearest to the ” bntt-eud '* or posterior 
region of the impleroentw When an example of the pointed AeheuI implemefot, 
showing a lateral platforro eo sitoatedr ia legarded, not m the usual manaerj with 
the point of the specimen upwards^ but with the lateral platform uppermost and 
the point of the iiDplonicnt to the lelt (Fig. 16), it is seen that thia platform ocen- 

LATERAL 

PLATFORM 



ANT 


Pio. iBi—VI aw or rjL.fiCiiiTaic imflxiqist FnoH tram as 

QAAVEL, BUDWTSO LATEILLL FUTroUII. (| FATtJRAL) 

pies the flame po&itioii as the dataal plane of a rostro-cariiiate implemenL It is 
noticeable also that many of the St. Aohenl specimenfl of the i>oEntetl type* when 
regaj^ed in the manner indicated above, show a remarkable resemblance in their 
profile to the profile of the rostro-carinate implements (Figst* IT and 18),. 



POST 


VEIHTRAL 

PLANE 

Tin. 17. Cj I'A'nTnAL) 


Tliis resell]liknce is to be ^eau in the fact that one of the luieral edges of the 
implement cntvcfl downwards in a strongly marked manner towards the point or 
anterior region of the impletucnt, while the oriier lateral edge forms a more nr le^s 
VoK xtvi. □ 
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etnigfat Ime from th6 posterior to the anterior regioiL^ In the author's opioton 
ihia downward curvature of one InLeral edge and the etraighLuesa of the other, a^ 
seen in m mnnjr pointed paheolithio unpleoients of the St. Anbetil type, indicate 
the reUtionahip of these (aped mens to the rostrO'Oaritmte type. 


AHT 
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no, 1& (i KATiraAL,) 


The downw^ard curvature of one of the lateral edgee lepresentg the keel of the 
rostTO-csriuate, wbiob, as has been ahewu, also cun'efi downvrard to the anterior 
region of the implementr, while the stmightiLesB of the other lateral edge reprosonta 
the straight ventral plana of the ro&tro-carmate form. 
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SLFRFACE 


no. IBJh {| STATPIUI^] 


* It h thal in future Mich pahwliUiic inipInDoiita vhoiild he j-egBiil«d ind ursd 

In thi< pufpccL AO thiLt th&ir true fligiiiitcaDn!i niajf be rewgmaidl ! th* tbkkaned hutl'* end of 
the lin^iltimeut (hitherto regarded w the haBe) Fepmenting ths pofsteriDr r^on and the point 
the nfttetior; the upper <nirTpd kterel edge ETpcvBenting the kml attd the eErmight kterjU 
edge the VQDti'aJ region or true base of the iioplcminit. 
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Xhist same difference iu tbe outline of the edgee eppeate in the implements 
which can be produced by first of all fialdng tlie dint into the roatro-oaTinnte 
form (Fig- Ifii.). The reader is referred to Figs. 416, 419, 422, 429, 436, 
440, 442, 447, 44fi. 449. 453, 457, 459. 4fi5 and 475 of Ev^ans’s Ai^tU Slonf. 
Impliaients of Grrai Briiain, Second Editiod.for examples of the type of implement 
described.^ 

In the Museum at Ipswich there are fifteen specimens of palseolithio imple¬ 
ments showing this peculiar asylumotry of the edges, and the author has nine 
in bis own collection. Similar apBcimcns probably occur in eveiy collection of 
pabcolithio implements, and the peculiar form of these flaked flints seems 
intimately related to the plan upon which tbe one lent flaker mads hie implement. 
The author is of the opinion that this plan consisted, first of all, in prodtieing a 
roatTo-carinate, and then proceediug to form a pointed palfflolithic implement 
from it. 

Tbe author has conducted various experiments in flaking flints, and finds that 
the eoaieet way to make a palieolltble implement of the pointed tyi« is to proceed 
on the rostru-carinate plan, The specimen under luanufactun posses through 
various stages, and finally emerges aa a pointed irnplemenL 

In tide process the dorsal plana becomes more and more reduced in size, and 
finally appears as a latoral platform. A specimen finked by tlie antbur ia obowu. 
(Fig, 19), exhibiting a lateral platform, which ia the remains ol tlie doml plane of 
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i It ii9 df LuLtreart to Qote tlu&c S4r Jobs aIio \}im p^cttlbir ujnmiEtrj of the 

nf |iditelilJiie impicTn-eiitA On of bia wotk hfiptmrnt^ he tefern to 

this peculiAXitiy uid thnt It gi^e» tbs inipletFu-qU ft to lufmme ■< ^ erescenvlihe ** 

Form: the i^hurd of Uie eredebut tbe T^otr^l plftne ftoii the iltc tb& trarTmg keel of tho 
roatro-ciiKiiiite fanu. 
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the rofitto-ooriti^t^ utd for comparison on iuapiemeat from Gollo^r Hi lip Kent ^ 
which al&D ehows a lateral platform^ (Fig. 20)» 

This lateral platform oc^^iirs oocaBionallj upon implements of the ovate type. 
If, aa saema probable, the ovatos were m^olved from the pointed implements by the 
einiple method oE aubatitating the poLutod end for a ronnded cutting-edge, the 
oceurrence of a lateral platform upon anch specimenH ia easily explained 

(Fig- 21> 
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Fia, il. — iJi 4 .GHAa anowixn now otatx m^tiPMiqjrT hat hettoihThd fhoh the 

POIHTHD TTTE BT OEHCIVAL OF EBAllEB PprRTJOH B¥ TLAKIITG. THE I^TlI&AL 

FLATTOBH t» aJTTAXBHD. 


The author wiabea to expresa hia gratitude to Mr. Reginald Smith for lua 
courteav in gmog biro laeiliEie^ for exMuinmg a nmnber of speeimene of Bint 
impleideuta in tlie British Musonm (Bloonisbury), and to Mr. Lambert for the 
oxceileut drawinga which accompany this paper. Fig& 1, 2, 13* 13 a* 14 to 21 woro 
drawn by the author. 

The antlior ia ahw indebteil to Major Marriott, H.S.O^ of Lewes, for 
particulitrs togardiug some of the oldest iiDpleiueots found in Kout's Cavern 
Torquay* 


It Ifi pofaihld tkai some of tbt*e hureral platformai may be th^ remain* of th# veHimI 
Hurfauu of the roBtro-v^firiiiftto fonn, but ihk genenvlly he datHmintd by examining the 
tTnpImmuil in profile. 
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SPiTMAEY. 

A seiiee of ten Hlat implement# rccov'ered from — 

(a) Tim detritiiii-bed below tho Eed Crag of Suflblk, 

(i) The Btione-bed below th& E^orwich Greg, 

{c) Tlio Middle Glacial Gravel i>f BuKolk, and 

(d) River Gravels &ltiiaied in the Hiatoea Valley a 4 id at Watren Hill in 
Suifolkf are descrilx’dp tmd it is filiown ttiat the moat primitive type of Toatro- 
carinatei implcmeTita from billow the Red Crag of Sidfolk has been evolved by 
gradual stages ioto the earliest Chelles jpalmolitba of the pointed type^ These 
atagea are as follows * — 

(1) Tlie aiilistitution of a ventral piano formed ^jartly by blows lomoving 

ttiikcH fur the vontml plane composetl eiiliivly of cortex, suoh as la 
exhibited by the most priinitive rostroHsariniito iioplemeiit- 

(2) Tho grad mil total elimi nation by Haklng^ of eortax from the ventral 
plane, and the pruductioti of a flat dorsal plane i>y bio we rsmoviiig flakEJs 
and devoid of cortex. 

(d) Tlie gradual reduction in width of the ventral plane by flaking until 
n uuttiiigHadge is prwluoeih and the prolongation of the keel to the 
jK>aterior region^ aecompatiinci by a great reduction in sbeOT and, in 
many coses, the disappenranee of the dorsal pl 4 itfotin+ 

Throe of the flint implements dijscribetl were found many years ago, before 
Tostro-carmitea were known, in tbc Thamea Valley and at Warren TLill in 
StifTnlk. Tiiese specimens were collected os piilieulithic "side-choppersj” but it is 
evident they axe roatro-cariiiate iniplamentia. Ifutueroua other Bpeeimens of such 
[jolsefilithiu piEie-choppersfrom vatians parts of the world are mentionecL Aa 
there can be no doubt as to the ” humanity of this$e palfljtjlithic specimens, it 
should nuw be odinitte^l hyail prehiatorioiis that the rcistimoatitiftte is a deflulte 
type of hunianly-liiahiDncd flinL It is pointed out that if the earlicat Chelles 
]ulj£f>litha of the pointed type are Eoiated to tho roatro-cariiiftte implement, then 
the later SL Acheul implements whieli w^ere adoiitteiily evolved from the Chellea 
specimen, must also be related to tb^ coatro-carinates. Thin rehition^ihip Ls, in the 
opinion of tlie aniUox, ahewu in the presence of a lateral platform " on Btj many 
of the Achenl implements. This lateral platEonn is in all probability the 
rouiaius ifl the dorsal plane of Uie rostro-cannute. 

Many of the St, Achenl implements, in their profile^ aloo show their relation- 
ship to the rostincMiajiiiate implements. 

Hie author has conducted various exfieriiuents in flaking flints, and finds that 
the easiest way to iimke an iiiiplement of tlio iwiinteEl t^^pe is to proceed as if 
It were desired to rnake one of the rostro-carinate foniL He ho^ found tliat the 
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lemaim of the dorfia) plAne appear aa a Xaterol platform on the specmienfi he bw 
made, and that the ouUiiic of the rostro-carinate ia sometiines preeerved Lateral 
platfomia appear on ovate iniplementBj hRit oa the^ were in all probahility eirolved 
from epeciniot^ of the pointed type^ by the aitnple metboil of snbBtitoting a 
rounded cutting-edge for tbe pointed end, tbe ooonnence of auch lateral platforms 
upon the 96 apecimena is easily explained. 
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SOME VOTIVE OFFERINGS TO THE VENTSTIC GODDESS EEHTLA. 

[With Xl.j 

By rt. S. CmvriL'l, litt-D. {MawheMtr U^aivemiy). 

Vcnwi oflieriD^ uf fln anusufil typ<?> to whiob iiidead no noiir |iarailels have yet 
beeu adduced. Have uotne to li^Ht in the Dortb-eiistem district of Italy m the 
course of the excsvatiotis of the last thirty ycarsi They belong to llie people 
-whotu the Boms ns called Ventii, of whose kngnage we Imve a valuable record ia 
the inaoriptious on those and other inouuiueiitEi All of these inscriptions are 
earlier tlmn the second century ac., in the course of whiejU it aeams likely iliat 
the Isngiiage vanished fram public use. The Latin colony of Aiiuileia was founded 
in B.C., )md of this wc have a record oa one inscription ns well os in the 

historians* ; the earliest of the other Latin iDsoriptions of the district which have 
survived is a boundary atone dating, perhaps, from 141 or 116 D.C.* 

The remains of the language,* scanty as they are, are of considerable 
importance to Comparative Philology, since it is clear that they represetit a 
typo of itiOeuDn in many ways mtermeiliate to Greek and lAtm, the past 
havc no augment, but they preserve the third peTson ending 4o of the 
middle voice. It preaenta some cbaracteriaties which resemble those of the Italic 
dialects iu the strict sense of the term, Oecun and Umbrian, ami oflera also 
some aiiulugiea to the language known as Eteocrulan,* of which at least three 
broken luonnnientB havc lieeu found ut Pmesos in Crete,* and which 1 have given 
reasons for regarding as liido-European. 

Tiie object of tins article, however, ia not to enter into the interesting 
problouia which the Venetic reniains otlEr to a student of languaip;. but to state 
two pufticular votive ciibUuuh, to which it is desirable that some parallel aUould bo 
(liscoveretL Tlie deity to whom the offerings were maJe was a goddm calleil 
^chtia, about whom soinething will be said later on. tabe had a temple on the 
site now known os the Futtdo Mirntda, lieutda the modern town of Bate, the ancient 
AteatCi about fifteen T oUea south of I’iuluiL Thia shrine seeiiis to have been the 

t 

» Ee^ cc, 04 oiid M ; Ktid ^ i of. ftbw xxxix, <rc. 23 anfl 4ft; and 

T, fi73, wiLki MqdijtimJi'ei note, 

* tl/JL, 3401^ iWfl- 

’ Tke luai^riptiana known down 1891 eolk^ied lij C&rl PnnU in his yoIuiuq cndtletl 
y>uf ViHeifT, which waa tlw third vqltim& of hln jUiSaliivAf Ftfr*chitn^iii. The preaent writer la 
enga^Ml in prepurioff a new editiun of tbw wnmna, incLuding thn^ which have Bince come to 
ItghL 

* tho sAiitfiMif q/ ih^ Scliiwi at viii p, I2ft, and j {lfiC^-4), 

p. iia. 
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centre of a very jiopulaj: woraMp in the third centurj" dlcl, a wocsbip, however, 
which cojnpletely decHoed in the course of the following ceotury. The Mueoo 
Atrsfttinu in the town preflcrves among iia chief treaaurea the rich coUectfon of 
votive afferinga at thia temi>le which luive come to light in the course of 
eiicavatioiis daring the last forty yearBj and have been reported from time to time 
by the diftringuiflli&il Italian archsQologifite, Gbirardini and Pmadneimi in the 
Ndiizie d, Sca^, frotn the year 1880 onwanls, eapecially in 1888 and 1890, 

From ilit archfeologicoi iwint of view the Yeneti are a people of great 
inLerebst, because there can IjC no doubt that they lived in full possession of what 
ifi knnwq aa the Yillonova coltitre j in other wnrds^ their life as a community goea 
back to the liegimiiiig of the Rn^ly Iron Age. It ia beyond the scope of this 
nrtide to Justify this statement In delail; bnt the nature of the evidcnca v^ill he 
dear to any archseologiat from a conaijuriaon of the two sets of objiecta which 
are leprrKliJced froni the Ft-andaril article on the Hallstatt period fay PfofBssor 
Hoetucs.^ Fig, I (Hoernes^ S) gives typical forms of the tltree oldest stratn of the 
Villiinova agt^ now represented in tbcgieat iriTisonm at Bologna and known there 
i-e^iJtrctivdy os //,, and Anuxddi^ from the riUis on w'hioli the forms 

were found. All three jwTiods are reganled by arehieologists aa anteriitr to the 
Gallic invasion of Imlyv which ia jilaced by Livy in the sixth centnry ei.lv 
(L ivy V, 33 ft). 




rro. S. 


Fig. 2 fepTCBants tJie oldest tliree stnita in the excavations at Bate, of which 
the first is roughly pamllel to the two Bmarci periods at Bologna, the second 
ronglJy parallel with the jfrnofl/di jreriod, and the Uiird on the whole somewhat 
later. There is uIho at E&te u fourth period, in which Gallic remains begin to 
appeor. Yrldle the ntkrivfi datCEt, titat ia tb£^ ciiinnologicai siicce^ion, of these 


^ An^Airf, Prang wick, NjS.j lOOfs. p. 5^3, 















Ut tht Venetie Q&ddi^ Sektia. 
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lieriodfl admit, I believe, of no aaiiouB questioo. thoir ftctnsl liinitB in yen™ n.c, is 
still sqbject to so much controvemjr that it woald be imprudent to Label them more 
preciaely. 

The emdiesl Venotic inacriptioti yet known is on one of a group of f'naes from 
Padua, which an? regarded by Italian archajologisia, such as Sigu. ALphonsi (who is 
conhrtned by Sir Arthur Evans'^), aa belonging to the third or to the earliest part of 
the fitiirtli period at Este, that is to say, to the sixth eeutuiy s.c, Tlie intjcription, 
of whicfi a few letters can be seen in the right-hanil vase of Fig. 3, runs thus:— 

v«Bo kh^Uari-s- 


tliat is, probably, UbdeaTitia (?) fedt. 



riG. 3. FfO* 4. 


The i-eaiier will perhaps wukonifj for jis awn sake Lbis imriodiictoi-y repi*eeeiitJi- 
tioii of the maiti featxirea in the innhwological tw<>rd ef fi lUile-known people, 
tliDUgJj it K strictly speatiLi^, a digresaioH from the par[>ose of tiia HTtiole, The 
objects to which we now ptweed. a,ll helang to the later, indeed the t. perifxlH 
of the hingiia^e'p some specimens of one of the groups weio oertainly matlo and offeree^ 
wo fslinll aee^at a time when knowli^tlge nf tjie knguiige had bec^ime rare, fio that 
the latest of them were probably not earlier than the Moond centnry 3.C. 

The most mtelUgible objects offered to the goddess llchtia at Eate wert^ hronxe 
statuettes of race^horses, of which I shoiilii l>e only too glad to offer a picture if any 
had survived* Unfortunately, nil that the eicamtioiL'^ have yet yielded of this clasps 
is a number of stone pedestaLfl. on which these email figures once Btixxl, wLtlj tbe- 
hoi^ee' hinder hoofs still embedded in cement on the top of the abacus, and wllh the 
dedicatory inscription running round the edge. By way of eomi>eiiBation, we majv 
jierhaps, take Fig. 4, which ia a tombstone of a cbiuioteer at Fndua, who^e spirited 
lines adniimbJy reprefleut the well-known* devotion of the Veneti Ui this sport, 

* ihfl r^prirt of tSiD pr£iecffdiing« of the Brit. Amd. for July '^nd, lUOft, in tho 

isf StL of Uiat yejiri 

* Skso, ^imbc \\ I, 4, null Ibe Hoiufrio piifihage (IL % wkitib hn qnofiei. But 

ffciuiHr IB Ep^Bking of thi* Veoeti of Paphlogoiiia, whom suim tmditiouA liv, i, 1) identify 
witli the of Hiitim. oot unnutumllT. Iobvim the quKtioii open. 
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Thifl does of offeriugs to Rditia should be remembered as part ol what we may 
Call the normal iate rests of the goddess. Let ub tarn to the two claiise^of oEFerings 
whose natnre needs more UluetTatioD. 

liKCtANOITLiAH TiaOSZE XAIliS. 

The firet Lj a group of objects which look like long and solid hatpiua made of 
bronze; the number of them is tolerably large, over 20,0. Out of the 300, however, 
only HJiTii n eighteen or luuetoen are inscribed, of which Figs, 1 anti 2 of Plato S.T give 
twEj ejtamples; Fig. 1 showing tlie iibaraeteristiij lierting-boiie ornament on the three 
nninsuribed aides, and also two (□riginally three) holes in the flat handle. The 
other, Fig. 2, has an elaborate, though perhaps less artiatic, pattern in which the 
urigiiial quadrangular, elongated'Pjr&inid shape of the nail has been replaced by o 
tunndod stiletto type, flare in the portion which boars tho inseriptiou on its four 
sides. 

Plate XI, Fig- 3, siiows a better preservcfl speelmen, but of the doss which is 
without nny artienlate inticriptioji. The marks on Uiia ap&imen coDEiBt simply of 
letters of the Yenetic alphabet, one being repeated along each of the four sides, save 
that at tho ond it i« followed by two (in the Beeond line three) vei-Ucal strokes. The 
leltcra are reapectively f, n, t. and =, all of them being eontmually am ployed iu the 
adornment of the™ nails. The letter t (X in Veaetie alphabet) is particularly common, 
in fact of ail the 180 odd speeimens with letters wliich I have atadied, only eight are 
without it. It ifl clear tliat some characteristic significatioii was attached to this 
eymboi — familiar to one school days as the ordinary multiplication aymhol in 
mathcmatica—ill connection with the worship uf Rehtia. Whether this signiticance 
was in any way akin to tJiat with which the sign is, 1 believe, still used in lotwre 
between youthful persons of different soics, must at present remain an upon 
i|ueatjon. 

T'erhaps the most iDtcreating feature uf the nails is tho enrioua objects which 
appear Jittaohed to tho last sperimeu (Plate XI, Fig- 3),Jind to sseveral of tho others, 
genarally at tho end of small chaina These strongly conetm & suggestion made 
by Lf. P, Cl ilea — that the objecto represent the nails and wedges attributed, as 
we know from Ilorace,’ to tlio Etmacaa Goddess of Fate or Fortune, known to 
ItomauB as Hortia. ft is commonly supposed that they ware the symlnb of her 
power as a master builder of tiie fabric of men’s lives, Horaoe’s stanza certainly 
au^esls that he took bis deacripticai from sciine well-known statue. 

The nineteen inscriptions which contain an articiilate dedication ate all of one 
type, viz,, to declare that the nail, which generally calls itaelf “ inci" is given to 

J I, 3fH B.diir«»d ta Fertunf : — 

Ta aemper pjtIaU auva NfieEBaito^ 

clfiTOfl tTAbalAS Et cimfiwfl manti 
gEStmU bAUA TLK 

oni^ufl Alnfft liquiilamquQ plumbuni. 


to th€ Vendic Godd^^ 
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Rehtb by auch and aiich a paraon. Of the eighteen warshippers—for one is 
reapoDsible for two offermga in the oallection — probably only one ifl a maru Tlie 
namea are genemlly double* and the aecond name is aometitne^ in the genitive. In 
these c^a* only two of which are <}Tiite clear^ the na^l€^ in the genitive ifi also 
probably fflniinin& So that it seema to have been a fnahion among Bonic wonien to 
dij^tibe tbemBolves ohildren of their mother More often the secood name ia 
in the aama aa the fintt and is sometiiiiea of the mitiufe of a local epithet* such 
as uheI (probably) Souano ; somotimeFf it is clesitly patronytok as Zemf- 

6imw, from Zfjtulor ; BOUielmieB, possiblVi matronymie, us in which 

in Latin si^elliTig woqld be Fit^ontinccL On the oth^ hand, it is probable that the 
VfoT\i mirmh, which follows the name of the solitary mnseuliDe dedicatoFp 
is the genitive of a mascnline iiimie. One of theae ingcriptiona con taina what looks 
like em ablative plurah and mlglil therefore be supposed to denote the 

oceflpi™ of the offering. at the or from 

Can any reader of this Jountsi ptodnee any refiotd of paiallol objectfl ? Pins 
are by no nieiuis unknown as offerings (see below^ ji, 329)t but I can Bud not lung 
elsewhere like the chains and wedges and lettered ornamentation 


The BnoNZE AirnABimo TAfnxne, 

The second group is one o| great valiiei aa it gives usi a clear gtiide to the 
trailscrii>tion of the V'enetic alphabet, which in these inacripliDda ia written out 
very fully. The normal forms of its let to a* they appear when written from right 


to left are these x — 

- 



^ e. ^ IV ^ Jind ^ z, 

i[i K 

El 

)j k, 1 K ^ m. 

'I n, ri 0 ^ 

T X* O **' 

5 

X*. 

/\ u, <i> and ® tft. 


lo alternate liiipa of writing:, the regular fashioD was to change the direction, 
and thjB involved the tiimmg round of nil letters wLieb are ml aytntuetrieally 
shapoilp ia alteniate lines ^ replaces whereas X niid A undergo no 
dmngc. It may ba added in passing, iMt although the history of thia alpbabet k 
not wholly clear* nevertheless certain featurea (the nbseiico of h, rf, nnd the 
perigraiki r/i for/, and the position of O tbe™d) mako it practically certain 
that it reached the Voneti through Etnisean cliainiels 

Figs. L ajid 6 of riate XI represent the two most complete examples of these 
tablet^. Tig. L, winch has no hanille, is uninjuTOl ^iave for an unimportant bmise 
towards the right in the eixth line (reckoned from the bottom upwards). The bronze 
in Fig, 5 differs from that in Fig^ 4 in the lost letter of the lowest linOp [[ mstoad 
of ^ ; and what may lie called the aupplemciitoty portion, instead of pToceeding 
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tnorelj in fltmiglit liiie& Ui fijitl fra, nms finit round thn^y Bidea of the reetjmgular 
apace and then etit along the btmfUe. In liioth spocinienar tli^3 most significf^nt part 
of the writing, vLl, the dodicatioop is etubedded between the two alphabetic 
secliona Its begin niitg can bo detected by the word ^ ^ 

Plate XI, Fig> this ruiiB along the ftbeth line from Idt to right, but uijside down 
to OUT eyes* and then along the right-hand edge, and finishes iteelf off in a second 
amall line, wliicb also riina parallel to the digs eroaaways. Tliia inflcription reads as 
follows: — 

thiiipitJttitf faymh 

(dfw) (f) ex (/) ^jyeribus (I meMiiug/rMffiT*iy*)p 

Tlje dedication in Plate XI, Fig, d, rnus round Uiree sides ol the smaller 
rwlangle iKUimled by the oSphuLetic matter whichp as wc have scon, pro v idea a sort 
of fraining or edging of the upper baU of the plate. This inscription^ rfttida ae 
fullowa. — 

zomi B-fo ra l-iifmKthfi- ariiun-it- x^matdi rehiiiiflu 

Tlie two n^niaimiig exauiplcs, Plate XI, llga 6 and 7* are oouaideraljly brokeu^ 
but they present veiy much the Bauie featurefl. Fig. 7 ia no doubt the later, beoouse 
after the Venetic iliHiicaLiou and befont* the second batch of alplrul^etic matter, Lt 
has one line in l-atin contciinicg the regular furmula of a votive deflication — 
dfilif lib^ns MerUo. The Yeuetic dedicatiojie. of these two iiresent other features of 
coi^idetahle interest which T rnmi not attempt to diacusA here. 

All tlie tablets have many ourioua points in common. They lueasiiiei roughly 
Bpeakiiigp alH>ut Siunhes by 5 inchest, and fhey are di^dded into horizontal hufida, 
generally ten or eloven, Uy Suraight lines along the length of the tatdet, the fiiTit (i^.^ the 
]Dwefll)five of which ba^'c a Sifted chameter^ The firsts the lowe.^t of all, contains 
the fifteen ccKiisonantal sigu^ of tJie aiphnlict followed by one vowel in two 
examples, ii in another, s in a fourth) ; of the nest four lines each contains, sixteen 
times repeated, a fdngle letter, n ja line 2, L- in line e in line 4, o in line 5. 

The alplialieUc matter wliieh follows the dedication is uIbo piurjiicfiliy the 
same in sill of tbeni- It couaists maitdy of successive series of couibinations of the 
tlireo letters, r, w, /, with other letters put before Ihom (o#./m, jj^) ; the end 
of a series is sometinuis niurked by the reperition or inttuBion of a single letter. 
There are some other Tftriationa not uoiiriporlant lor Lhe history of the alpiiabct> 
whichp liowever, need not be explioitly pointed out, m they will appear at once 
from a eerntmy of iht photographa- 

^ Tbe mse of Ibe foarUi word nat qoite den*ptiiitiwt but it is cf^rtninlj a tasgcuLuiu nixmv 
in Norn, oriien. The ml phjlmbty means: "«■“ dffiuzrii rWlionqiim , , , (/f^tM/) 

Riictiijs Sofimn'ii ijiuore literal I j pcHafCrirsi or ^rni^rtfi). 'I'iic meanin g of tho pun eta whiuh appear 
in the middle ths line lu mewt of the worda L liave diit-uaaed in Phiiot jSfiir, 

May 14ch, 11114. i Udiprff that they arts icflsntual | tbey are not written in any syllable 
dmutaiuLag letter A (which ofnui apptian a* j- ), prcibahly fur merely grapliifal 


to the Ve/uitie Rektia. 
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The ranttci' thflt foUows the dedicatinn m Plate XI, Fig- 4, begiuB in line 9 
(counted from the bottfHii> with n more complete aiphalict than that contained in 
line 1, ainoe it includes the vowel eyinbols, a, u. in thdr proper places. It adds 
also oat the end ibstoud of the r which concludes the conaonantiil seiiefl La the first 
line. This addition of a more complete alpliahet is pcooluir to this specimen, utileas 
the top line in Plate XI, Fig. 7, which is now almost illegible, contained another 
ejtaniplc. Then foUow the groups, which, however, begin from the top o| the 
tablet, vhr, lAn, rW sr. sw, si; e^. Bn, 91; and so forth down to 

Tu Plate XI, Fig. 6, the dedication is at tbo lop of the plate inatead of in the 
middle, 

T know of no aimilol offerings elsewhere, Tlie nearest alphal«tie njonnnienta 
would seem to be the vase® of Farroallo.i Caere and CoUe, which were all fonnd in 
tombs, and which cannot tlierafoTB be t^atded as votive. It is conceivable that the 
objects before ns were offeringg mails by teachers, as a small stele contain iog tho 
Ionic alphaliet of ibe fifth century JU?., found in the Temple of Apollo at Calymna,* 
proljiably waa. If w, it is remarkable that in at least one of the sis specimens 
which we have the dedicator was certainly a woman, though in four he was 
uertainiy a mnn It ta worth remarking also tliat there is another broken tablet of 
tho Hama material and of parallel shape which seeiua to contain a portion of the 
ordinary Jjitin alphaljet and nothing else.* The diviaiou of the boards into lines, 
jmd of a certain part of the board into aqimros with a fiiced number, suggests the 
possibility of comparing them with the boards nsed by Greeks and Homans for 
playing a gams of luck and skill combined, like otu backgammon, called in Latin 
{Uedtiim srrijitn (in Greek perhapa iroXeK), from the twelve lines on each siile of 
the board jvhicli markeil it out; unfortunately, no spedmena uf these boanla seem 
to have snn'ived.* On thut hypothesis these tablets would be dedications either 
bv professional play cm or by lucky winuerB,* Against this (niggestion, however, 
must be sat the highly alabonite oharncler of the offerings and the care with 
which the alphabetic ptirl was engraved, which would suggest, if the tablets were 
made ou purpose for the dedication, tliat Uio worsUipticr's wlnuings must have 
liecn large. * 

* RtibertH, /jtffW. (d Gnsrk t, pp. IOC 

“ Eubertn, ihid.f p. Itt. 

* Paali (iViwfff, Tal. tl, 19J F- ^ ott*r atteinpted traiuditeratioiui which art 

nacodviiiL'iiT^ as the icvbiiIl resembles ao known tcuclac words, Ainl does not sccoiuLt for 
Boveial nf tlu> signs. 

* An utual game played by ths iStnperor ileno (a.d. 474-U)1} is described by Agathiaa 
(.-iitfA, /W. ix, 4H3, s poem adinirRbljf explluned by Profosacr Henry Jackson in the ./unrauf of 

vii, 230), ?dsa's article in I'aulj.Wisstiwa’s Riidtmiitlopdfiii* ff. Khiu. AlUrthuntk* 
(jives a tittcful luictumt of what is otherwise known. The most important of his mferences sire 
peihapfi t^lato Rep. x, OOlc, ood ijaintit li, 3, 36. UiduL’kily the picture of the giijqe given Ln 
sinau bonks of reference w taken from wri inscription (GrotEf, liMSI), whoso gennlnetites ie open 
to doubt. 

^ If so^ we tnjgtL identify ut Louxitei's some sniall hrou/ 4 » plates found in the same 
ciatvaticns, hearing tha symbols XXX X, XX** rtssp^tiTely, 
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Whatever the object of these Teoetio tablets was, it is, I thinkp a TBasonable 
inference horn the features which they possess in eoiomon with the naiie^ that 
thia ^oddesa Kehtia was Tegarded as a being of euperioi' intelligence* who took iv 
particular inteiest in writtea symbols* and might be esepectcd to be inftuenced by 
thdr proper use- 

This deduction may, 1 think, be reasonably confirmed by the meaning of the 
name of the goddess, which can hardly bo anything but Rut what 

kind of fittoightneea was implied i Was it physical straighLtieas and ereotnesa* 
such as might be represented by her votive nails, or her favourite symbol X ? Or 
correctness in grammar ? Or in momb ? Or metaphysical straightness^ such as that 
of a thunderbolt ot a decree of Fate^ both seeming to Etrike ntmight at their object t 

The question is not solved, bnt one may perhapa ssy deepened — that is, 
rendered more Gignidcaut —by the carious parallelism of the name wiiJi that of the 
great godded whose temple at S|iarta liaa Itecn excavated in recent yeara by 
^fr. IL IT. Dawkius and other memberfi of the British School at AthEns. Her 
nomei oa iv^rilteu by her worslilppeya there in the seven tii ccntiiiy n.c,, ia Fa^ata^ 
later on (in the fourth and later centuries) ffopBeiai wliera the ^ no doubt 
denotes aojue sound like Eugliah i' Jesceuded from the origimil «r, (Jreek writers 
genernlly^ call her ^OpSia, and connect the name with Attic 6p$i^, “ ?Jtmight **; it$ 
meaning, thesrclote* ia identieal with thut of the Venetic dome This, how'- 

ever, does not in itself compel m to idonti^' tlie two, as the translation of 
divine names in ancrieut times, though out unknown, m The dilliculty, how'- 

ever, might be solved by regarding troth the words not as nann^^a, strictly speaking, 
hut only os epithets, like Kcpi^and Virt/tif lliin-iov ami Fuli^, 

In the full accounts given by Mr. l£. il. liawkins, Ihrofe^or It U Bosaiiquel 
and others, in the Aunml uf ihf Briii^h Srhofil fit many arclimflogists^ 

have found grounds for thinking lliat this goildesa irt to be iileiitifiud with tlie great 
Nature-gmiiicsa mostly called Artemis, worshipped in histoHcaJ tiincH at many 
IKUiitB of the llediteiranean coast, and also, apparently, in Crete in the 
Miiu»sin |^er^Qd5.^ The S|>artaii DrthU patroniKod the ^cti£ixov dry^sSj^ (or xaprepta^ 
iItiuf) ftt which boja cotoiieted iu power of endurantie under the laali down to the 
fourth century A-O. tShe is eontiuually assi-JcLated with wild creatures, birds, l)ea$tg 
and snakes, and enjoys various epithets, Apliaia at Argfig, Gi/pma in Lydia, 
ParlkeitM and Fap&afa at Sparta, Ortiiin at Epidauroa Jn this Sa^t 

place she was associated witli Asklqnos ti> tnako a pair of hcaUng deities; 

^ Pknion- 3, 16^ 6 ; Aklapii^a Part^wm (Btrgk Fi^i. Lyf^ £3-44) was an od* to 
Artemis Ortbu (see line UlX perfowin^d at tbfl Spartan temple f uea furtber Atbtiajaeii& i.iv 
64€A, and Xenophon iri, 13; /Miffn. % SO)^ who colli her ArteniLi Agroten and 

alw Agrotera «iinp]y, 

» ail (190(t)p ppv a7& tf.. «pfrcial!y pp. 3il E and 331 ST, ; ilii (IflOTX pp^ 78 ff. and lt>T W. ; 
iiT* p, 63 ^iT, p. 10 [ ivi, p, 17. 

> For tsiminpic, Sir Arthur Emms is hU r&iiiJirk& npoii the ahstraet of this jAper, which 
WMA kill before Beetdon H of the British Aa^iatloii at Manche^tor iadt SepEKmber. 

^ Se*, Burrowa* Zhjcoiwtjw in pp. Ill Et 137 if., and the anthurltiei bo citea. 
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ond in tliiB EeuBs, of * tho Boatwrer/ her mm^ wnn undf?r3tCM)d by Pindar^ ; 
tsijeciallyi according to the ancient CFrj-niineutator on Pindar, aa rBstoring women 
to health after ohild-birlh, and preserving their Infanta, That ahe loved lioraea 
appears from several dedications, eepeeialty one of a striking ba^-roHef of the 
seventh century RC,^ serious interests are euggeated by the dedic^ation to her 

of dicfit or teetotmns * of a curionsr roughly o^ial shape, di^'ided into ebc eegmenta 
by Icnigitudinal bands, each segment pierced by a certniii number of holes, 1,2, etc., 
up to d,aiid used by rolling. Other small objects of a thimble Bha|ie with movable 
lids or crowns,” wMch were proliably used in somo and a great number of 

knuckle-booesp the most primitive form of dice, were found in the Archaic stratum 
{aevcntb to si:cth century EC.) u( tlie Spartan remainfi.^ Furtlier^ among the 
remains in this stratum were pieces of sheet-bronze with an incised pattern 
imitatiug plaited strands ” —a pattern which liaa also been " found at Olympia on 
fragments of shields and regarded aa Aigive or Connthian work of the sisth 
century B.c.” 

A large tiuinber of bronze pins were id&i found berep'^ ami in other shrines 
of the g>ddesi?, but with none of the features that ejieeiolly mark those at Eabe: 
the Greek specimens are roundp have a^lidp lumpy headsp and no chains or wedges 
nr rectangular nniainent, 

IL is further very tempting to counect with the healing functions of Ortliia 
the epithet Sanaivf (if that he its Yenetie nominative) of llehtia at the 

dcilication of figures of horses to both goddec^ee le abo noteworthy ; jind the use 
n| horses in the festival cd Orthia ia meDiloued by Aleman line &0), 

who Hoiiially points to the " Ycnetui steed ' (o jtiIXjjv ^Eifrrtich) m a Feature of 
distinction in tlie celehmtioii worthy to be set Tjeside the bcaiit_v of the chief 
maiden colobniut, bis niece Agcsichoni, wlmse 'hair fluwera ufnin her sbnidtlei^ 
like pure gold." If only he had told us whether the steed was reared in Asia 
llinur or the phlaiuB of N.E- Italy 1 Furtherp it ia tempting to connect Ortliia'a dice 
and patterned stieets of bmuze wdth Belitia's alphabetic tablets, Finally, even u 
glance at any of the sisth-century figtiiea of Orthia will show Lliat she liked 
fitmight linea, jiiiti revelled in gci-unetrin ornament, at that date* lu one of the 
ivory figures repi-iMbeed by Mr, Btiwkius her arms are held 2 ^tm£ght dow^n her sides 
and Llie Hngem of each Imiid ore stretched out tightly tlownwurda* If the 
evidcuccj cajKH'inlly that of AlcmaUp be thought to warrant the identificatiou of 
Kehtia with Orthia, thon w hat we may call the markefl rectangularity of the 
Venotio goddess suggests an interesting deduction as to the date of her migrathm 
ni>rthward| which moet have bee□^ it would seem, at some period eai'lier than the 
disappearance of the geometric style from her toilet. 

I 3p Ej4 ; La taili and ■o aho wa* known at Athena and t^hewhi&r^. 

B /jfr, SeL d fA. dau., aJip pp^ 334 and 

* J|r+ ^A. AtL liii, p. 115, n dedUi-tioa of tha aixth contury Rc. 

* It. ML Pftwkin^j m /Ir. Srh. Ann^ lii, p. 327. 

» J. P. Brwpi fjfr. Atk* nlii p. 110^ 

■ Atk. *iii, p. Lua jind ctimpara thn terza^tta fignrine on p 107. 
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Volume XLVI, Jult-Decembe:^ 

439, Lioe 7 from bottom^/or At'ola, tead AU^nliL 
440p under the two groupe of read B, C. 

Pfrie XXV,/(?r A read Al, 

Plate XXVIp/or B read A2. 

Plate XXni./pT 0 read A3. 
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ANCIENT STORIES OF A GREAT FIjOOD. 

The Htxjiletf MtviOrnal Lecturt /or 191 §, 

By Silt CrEORaK Fkazea. 

|U IjjTRODUCnON. 

Whkk the Council of the Rojiil Aiitliro[)olo;^cal Tfistituto invitetl me to Jelivor the 
annual Huxley Lecture, I gmtefdJy accepted the iavitatiou. eeteenuug it a high 
lion nut to l30 thiiiit aoiMXiiateJ with one for wbonip txjth ns a thinkei- imd u nmUr I 
entertuiji a doop reaiiect. siiid witlj whoqe iittitude towards the great problerad of 
life I am m cordial ftym^^thy. Hk ami wr>rk?i will long keep his memory green ; 
but it is litting that our iiciedee should Ijiy* year hy ynar, Ji wreath on the grave of 
one of tliu moat honoured of its ex]Tonents?, 

Casting about for n suitable Huhjoct on ^hkih ndilTctiS you, I romemhered 
thiit m Im later life Huxky devoted ijomc of hm well-earned leisnie to examining 
thow tmditiona as to the early agee nf the world which are recorded in the Kook 
of fieiie5iij4 ; uiitl iiccordiiigly I thought tJiat 1 mighl appnipriatidy take one of them 
for the theme of my diacourae. The one which I have chpaen is the familiar skey 
of the FIixnJ, lIuxiEjy hittiself discuasat] it in jin inetructivc easay wriikn 

witJi all the chai^iiL of hiu loci<l nnd inciaive atyle.^ His aim waa to whaw that, 
trcaicd oa u record, of a deluge which overwhelmed the whole world, drowning 
almoAt Jill men jind auimala, the 8rtory conllicta with Liie plain leaching of geolog}% 
and mtbat. tnjected as a liahl& t almll not attempt either to reinrorcc or to 
oriticke his arguments and Ids Lonclusions, for the simple reinum that I am no 
geologiHt, and that for me to express an opinion on such a matter woiiltl l»e a mere 
impertinence. I have upproacbed the subjeot from a different aide^ namely, from 
thm «f tradition. It has long been knowm Lliat legemle of ji great flcMjd, in which 
almost oU men perialieii, are widely diffused over the world; and accordingly whai 
I have tried to do is to collect and oDinpare those legends, and to inquire what 
couclnsions are to he deduced from the oompaiiEoiL La sJion, my disensBion of the 
gtorica is a Htmlj in comparative folk-lore. Mj purpo^^ Eb to discover how the 
norrativeft arose and how they came to be m widespread over the Garth; with the 
question of their truth or faloeliood I am not primarily concerned, though, of 
course, it cannot bo igqori^d in coDBidering the problem of tbair origin. The 
inquiry Ums defined is not a novel oae. It has often been attempted, especially in 

* ■^Haaiadilin&'^fl AilvaiiturTi,” ViMected tqL, iv (Londou, iflll}, pp^ 
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raossiit yuafa, oud. Ni purfluiiijf it I bive muiiu Jihuudaut nae of the labwiird of my 
|nijdiJtJUr?sorji. H 4 >JiiL‘ of vfliuui liavn ilLsiMtiitKid lilt* iubjwjl. wStfi loar nii i fj and 

utiiliby, In [Kirtieubr 1 would ncltnowladi^c wiy debl. tu the tjuiinenl. (jsntmu 
gwgrajhbor imd authioriolotriai., tlni kiba lii, Jfkijar.l Andret-, wlioati mouogrfl|ih oti 
diiuvinl tisditioua, liko jJI liiit wrif-in|p. m a itiodol of soiunl IcaTnitig aud good 
sense, fioL foitli wibli Uio uluniBii ulcainsfijs ami coTidseiiegii“^ 

llwL tile l.hetue ui ilidugt' leoKiids ia loi.* large Lo be treutflcl cif adequately 
witliiii ibe (KUJifMiss ol n singlt; leuture, iind iuiattad of altempting to give you a 
oomproLuiuaive view of tlie wliole eulijectp wliicb would be apt to dc^suerato tuto a 
more catalague ol legaudfi <tod a iHUt' plintoiaout of cunclusious vritliout the 
evuleuue wo wliioh they are based, 1 propose to cijtiiiue our uttajitioii lluti aveniug 
to a few conapitjUUiiB iiiftUuiees of diltieial trudilioiia and to liaiiflle these snmewliat 
fully, lielieving tliat tJiiB mode of trealmetit is likely to provo luoro iatereiitiii" to 
HIT bearers and tu furiiiali tliem with mute ajiipk uitsmis oE testing the value of loy 
eouctuaiuiiB. Tlie iBUliunlar tiadiliuns >vbiiili I have aelecUxl foi distussion ate tkc* 
looab famous and llie most raaiiliar of alb tiaiuely, the atoii&B of a great HochI wbiah 
iiLe rcooided in the aucieul litoialiireH of IJabyloiitu. 1‘aleeliue, mi J Greece. ^Vlmt 
I have to say alionl flimiLtr Uiks iUboo verts 1 in idliei isirts of Llie world nitist lii* 
iiSHUved I'or unolboi tiiue urn I another pliiw, But Iwfone 1 Uildi-eas mytwlf to the 
pavticular legeuda to wUeb I Lave Uw bmioar of inviting your uttentiau to-uight, 
|jermit me to make a single gtsnerfll Hjbaei'vnlinii on the study of diluvial Lruditions 
iuj tt whole. 

Apart rrufu the intrinsic iiitoivst of aimb legends us profoiiaeLl records of a 
caiuatroplm wldcb destroyed at a blow flinioai the whole hiiiium rutse, they deaerve 
to be Kttulied for the sake of their beaiiag un u general question whicii is at present 
wannly debatBtl aiuoiig luitbiopologis!*, Tlitit qLestioii is. How are wi: to explain 
i.lte nuiueioiift and stiikiug aiiniiaTities which obtain lietivaen tliB kliefe oinJ 
cuStODLS of raoif^ iniiabitiiig diatiitit parts of tlie wtii'Id ? .Aresiicli reeembliiuecs due 
to the truoiunlasioti of the cLmtotiis and lieliefa fTuiii one nw to anoUmi, idther 

I K. Antlree, /hr ATaTwip^ (Bhitiiiwisk, Otlmr nuloble riiaeuiSHjnH of the ■flHuw 

ihamo in riwent ywtii ajro the fclbwiu^ ' H. LTnenei, SiinjltHtaffeJi (Bonn, l«&b) ; I’tjf., •'Zu 
den SintfltiLliHapq,^ A’iftSf .Wfieti,iv (B«lm, lOla), pp 333-3Sff; M. Wintemitz, m: 

,tf4 JffffWuwi* ^Itd tir lUOl) (rflpriuUiH fnmj der 

,n‘ttfin>poloffi*e/i'>ft {/utiUifiiii/t in ffrfj*. voL xxxi): K. Uaklou, “Dia Slntflutatflt, VerHiich einer 
■iMiift H ypt-lli niIIjT ,° dITAiij jtif vi (1003), pp, IBO; fl, ti-erliiEd, 

Der J/yfAuj i\im der Sivijtiti (Kutin, ISIS). Of ihsee work*, chat of Winternita contuina a uuufttJ 
lilt ol dood lojfenita, wiLli ndcrcncea t» the authoritii* and n full anulyiu of the priniiimJ 
Inaidouta In thi> kacinlju Like Ui« (rejuiaf of R Andrea, it u uhanetoruoid by the uniou of 
awumte Iwniuji and geud Eiciue. Un the utber hand, the worki of L^nur, tiuhlati, mid 
iferhuid Are vitiotud by tlHlr far-fatolwl ^^ 11 ] unpmbable theories lu to lIhj orif^in i>f tin- 
tugtmils in itohir ur lauai myiliH. But in »pito of tiiia defect, Crcrliuul^s treuliHe in viUiuble for 
the iiuniiAir of pin-nllo] le^ds whicii thu satLor's uthnolOj^icAl IcarntDf; Los coUected fi'oni 
nuniy rueo. Among earlier discussions of the liuae theme may be mentioned I’Libpp Battmniin, 
■■tTebcr den Mytboi der dtindfliit," J/vtlmlutfu* (Berliit, 1 baft-!«£&), i, )B0-S14 i FmaQom 
T^aoriuout, £tt Oniffittu tie r/Iieimjv ifnprr-M tu Biblef de itt VrAiiian dr f*l/omTHe art l)elv{/r 
fikria, tBWi), pp- 3a3-lirl. 
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through iminfdiiite contact or through the medium of intervening peoplF!^? ^ Or 
have they axiscQ independently in many ilifTerent races through the similar work¬ 
ing of the human mind under atmilnr circumBtaneeB ? N^ow, if I may proaumo to 
offer an opinion on this mnoh-ilebatetl prohlem, I would say at once that, put in the 
form of an ajitlthosiB between mtiLually oxolusive viewf<, the question seemp to me 
absurd So far as I cum jiidgo, all espericnco and all probability arc in favour of 
tho conoluaion that both catufuTs have nperat^d extensively and powerfully to 
produce tho olwrviid mmilnritii^ of enstrom and InUof among thp varioua racM of 
mauldncl ; in ofcbor words, Tiutny of these resemblances are to 1>c exphiinffd by 
iimpTo transsmisaion, wit b loorc or leps of tu edification, from people to people^ and 
mmiy uTc to hr? explaiuKl as having originatefl intiependently through the similar 
action of the hiiman mind in response to similar environ monl. If that is so—and 
r coniesa to thinking tliat this is the only rfiaaonablo and prohablo view — it will 
follow that in tittom}»ting to accoiml for any particular case of Tesemhlaucie which 
may be traceit lietweeti tiie customs and heliefs of dilferent races, it would be futile 
to appeal to thn gonetal prindple cither of tTansmisRiou or of {m1e|iemknt origin; 
i;ach ease mu&t lie judgeil on its own merits after an impartial sicrutiny of the facts, 
and referred to the one or the other principle, or poaaibly to a totnbinatien at the 
two, acccnbng as tlu? balance of oviiletice inclmes io thp oue side or to the other, nr 
hangs evenly between them. 

Now this geueral conclusion, whirli jujcepta the two principles of Irunsmissioii 
and independent oiigin lioth of them tme and valid within certain limits, is 
conlirmed by the partimilar inyffitigatlon of diluvial traditfotiB. For it is certain 
tfuit legends of a great flooil are found disperaeil umaiig icany diverue peoples in 
ilistant regions of the earthy Rud so fat os demoustration ifi such matters is poa^ihle. 
i t can be detuotistniteil LluiC the bj mi Lari tics which unilouhtiHily exist between many 
of thoso li^gciids ore partly due to diraefc transmission from one people to another^ 
ind partly to similar, but qnite inilepmknt^ experiences either rd great flofsla or 
phenomena wMch suggested the occiirranee of great doorls, in many different 
jiarts of the world. Tlius Lhe study of these traditions, quite apart from any cmi- 
dIiisIoiis to which it ixiay lead ua CGncarnuig their liiatorical ercflibility, may serve 
L useful purpose if it mitigatea the heat with which the eontTovorsy has ^nLeiimea 
l>Den csrrieit on, by convmcmg the extreme partiaans of bolh principles that in this^ 
^ in so many oiher disputes, the trutJt lie^ wholly neither on the nne aide nor on 
lhe other, hut $ouiewlierc Ijotween ilie two. 

So much for the study nf ilowl stories in geaerah I n^wtum ta the i^rLlciilur 
n-Hujaideration of the flood stories ciirrent in saore^l and classical antiquity. 


§2. l^FiB II.auvtjoftan Storv or a Great Fum ^ 

Of all the legendfl of a great flood recorded in liteiatuta, by fai* the oUeat ia 
the Babylonian, or, rather, tho Sinnerian; for wc aow know that, andetit as was 
the Babylonian version of the story, it was lierived by th^ Babylonians from their 
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Btill nioro ancient pTudecesaore, tho Siunerianfi, from whom tlio Serailid Id habitants 
of liabykinift appear to have derived tho principal elements of their civilization. 

The Bnbylcmititi tnvdition of the Greut Flood has been known U) Weatem 
Bcholars from the time of antitpiitv, aintM it waa reeordod bj the native Juslorinn 
Borosns, who compiHOfl a liiaterj' of hia country in tlio first Imlf of the third cantury 
bofoie our era. Bemsufl wrote in fiteak, and Uia work has not come down to ua, 
ljuL traginenta of it have trten preserved by later Greek liiatoriana, and among thest* 
friigmeiits is. fortiinatdjv hia aoctnutL of the fJidiige. It nins as follows:—’ 

»'The Great FIikkI look place in tho reign of Xisuthnis, tho tenth king of 
Babrlan. Now the god flroinui appeared to him iir a dream and wamcHl him that 
all men wonlil lie destroyed by a flood on the fiftoenlli day of the month Thmeina. 
which was the eighth luantb of the Macedonian calendjir.* Thcrcfnrti the god 
enjoined him to write a bietory of the world from the Ijogiimiug and to bury it for 
safety in Sippar, the city of the Sun,* Moreover, he was to Imild a ship and 
omltarli iTi it with his kiufifolk anti friends, and to lay np in it ji atcirL* of riea! and 
drink, and lo bring living things boGi fowls and lour-fnotoil Iresirtts, tnUt the ship, 


t Eusalilnn, CTirtmin/f^m A. Sctiiene (Iteriin, tSTS), «ill. Id Fm^}ni^Ui 

«f. 0. MLilkr, ii ilVris, lfl7nj, pp, rilll it/. EumMui. hiuf not, liio original 
wvrltef ISenwui bofoFx-tihn. Hotupiad fnsiu .lalJii* .^friiaiuu#, who copied fpoai Alesneder 
PolyLutoi I* ouDtvro(Wfiirr of Waliu bi thi- tlmt iwutor)' who copied from AptdlodoruB, 
who may havn wpieii from BiiriaUfi hlrasdlf. Set C. lillor, /'ouj/rHVfjIn Ilitttarttifrtuit Gwfwottoi. 
ii 4|S) Kthu the nrigiiuU fiwek test, nf £uH«biv» ia lost aad ia known only through nn 
Anwiuijiu liwiiiilatioa, of which a latiii vci^iuji is inrinted by A. Schocno irnil t.', llllillej, (<«■, 
A Gwrk vattiott of Llic Eiibylouiaa legend is preservctl in tho chronicto of tho iJlii lHiijiii wiitor, 
tioorvLus BviicelluH, who lived ac the end of the eighth and the liKfimtibig of iho uiutli vciiLury, 
Tlie Greek version lu tSynoelliLs is printeil aide by -diii' with tins Ljktiii liaiialiiGoh of Eustbiuii's 
veraion in A. Soii.icM's edltian of EiisHshius’s aufl iti G. MUIIut'h Ifi^ori- 


tf/ntM Untunifumf llttf. 

• 1„ hloler, ftiMcRmeh ,mi/ti'nusiiai:ln>i<. ami to AntWicw Chemnltiiii!- (Iterbn, isAi), i, ^{30, 
IM * 11 . '. W.STiiith, O'ffxl- ‘m<{ ll'ttnaH dwavMifirr, third editioo (bciudon, liitNj- 

laoi), ii *7 " G^leuikr.' The ihne la probably ilei iverl from Heiriana hlutHolf, who, 

writing in Go*k under ihu Macnirttiiiui empivu, woold notundly use tb« hlaj-othiiiiiiii aiJHui|»r, 
llowevoj', w(< naimof. aay at wliot time of Uio year the iiiunlb DoeHiiiH fell at liuliybm in ihe 
Lime of and poiawpiently «o do not know »I what time of die yoax ho ..apiApid the 

l)uln<^ in havn oetumsi. Tor tliinigli the xwv/nr nif tho uiuntla in the Mai:ndoiiia& cnlondar wjw 
the wmi! everywhere, (lieir f/r/,*fell diffoiTiiLly in tlltVoiiml. plaew. Set- TA* Gmi, p. llC, 

note', In <mi'paaisag? S:ij Tlularcii lelli wa ihnt the MaoRiloniafl luonth rSwrius wax. 

cqiiivitleiil to thr Attic MODth AntheetHiion, which roughly wireqmxidisfl to oup February, 
but f IJM wh&re bo <»yB that tlie Iwtlts of GmnleuB ww fought in the M ocotlonlftn month Gocsiiu 
Ifl) Mnl the Attio month Tbnigolion {Vitmilint, 10), which was nppmninintcly 

ei|ui^7kl!Li ut oLir , i s 

^ r.^^a ypa^i^uiw irarrmr rai itai ftpv^avrU m 

TLh i iT^ek u ptH:ialbr uiid aralbJxufjUM. “ luiTin^ Jag,^ inighi Tinym oithet 

itiiLt Kfl WB£ to \mvy ttit it* tbis gruuncS wr to dig it up. Tim corrcftijouiliog word m tin- 

iVxmnnum vcruion of liujwbiTia Li «oiid to lifi eqmllf ambiguous* I have proforred the former 
Benin" ua uiore iipproprimti! einl as coufirTni;^ by the apque! {aee beJow, p, 235 )^ Suftrd^iE is 
4 eorrectioti of Stfaliger for tliu manuscript niiwJing In mptki 13 timea many thouaabiia 

lyf eky Lftblets eontrtiniiig recorde of IvkuI Lnunsact 10110 Lavi- been fotmi] in the nndeot Bahylo- 
niiJi iHty of ^iippnrc bee Mor™ Ja&ttiow, TA-f itfiiffiim flf li(fb^hnut ttitti Atn^nif phiMton^ 3 i 59 rt}^ 
p. lu* 
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nnd when ho had made all thiuga ready lie •?!'»« to set sail, iljid whan he asked, 
' And wbitbcT sliall I aad tJie gtid answerod him, 'To the guda; hut first thou 
shall pray for all good things la men.* <So ho obeyed and built the ship, and the 
length of it was five furlongs,^ iind tho breadth of it was two furlongs; and when he 
had gatliered ikll things togutlier be stoTud theui in the nihip and embarked bis 
uhildren and friends. And when the Hood had oome nad immediately nliated, 
Xisuthrua let fiy some of the birds. But as tlioy oould find no food nuryet a place 
to rest, they camo bock to the ahii^ And again, after some days, Xbiithms let fly 
the birds ; and they retumed i^ain to ilte slitp with their feet daubeil with clay. 
A third time he let them tly, and they returnod no more to the vessol. Then 
Xfsnthrus porceived tliat the laud had apjteared above the water ; so he parted 
some of the seams of the ship, and looking out he saw the ahote, and ilrove theslup 
aground uu a mutiutaiii, and stepped iishore with his wife, and hisflanghcerj and blie 
helmaniau, And he worsltipped the ground,and built an altar; end when he had 
aacrifieecl to tlm gods, lie djsappcamJ with those wtn» lind itisembajked from the 
ship. And whan those who hfwi renjained in the ship saw that he and liU eoiupany 
returned not, they tliscmbarked likewiBe and sought him, calling him by name. 
But XisutluruH himself was tiowlmre to Iw seen. Yet a vpioe from the air bade 
them fear tlie gods, for that he himself for his piety was gone to dwell witli the 
goda, and tliat his vrife, and liis (hiughter, and tlie lielmsmau partook of tlie name 
honour. And be cctmuaniled tbem that they should go to Babylon, and take up 
the scriptures which lliey bail burietl, and distribute them among men. Moreover, 
he told them that the land in whicb they stood waa Armenia. And when they 
heard theiso tilings, they sacrificLHl bo tiiB gods and journcyiKt on foot to Babylon. 
But of the sliip that grounded on the moim tains of Armenia a part remains to this 
day, and some people scrape tliu bitumen off it and ase it in cbaiius. So when 
they were come to llabyton they dug up the eciiptures iu Sippar, and built mauv 
eities, and rc^storoil the sanctnavios, and repeopled Babylon." 

AiJconliDg to the Greek Instoriau Kicokus of Damascus, a contemporary and 
friend tif Augaatus ami of Her oil the Great, " there iy ubovG ^lUuyfis^ in Amt^aLm u 
greut uiciiintfLiu {:alkcl Tlatis, Ui which, ae tho ^toiy goea, many pBopk floil for 
refuge ill the Hood and were : they my\ too, tliat a cerUiii luan, floating in 
an ark, groundi^d on the Fuiumit, and that rcmaiiia of the timbers prestsrvod 
for li long time* Tho man nuiy have been he who was recordeil by Moe^ the 
It^aktcr of the fJewiL^- Wbetiier Nioolutif; of DaiaascuB drew ttuti mlormation 
from liabjdoniaii or Hebrew trailition maj lio ; the refi^rence to Mosos 

' Ttit? Aniu^oian text of Eu^tibiut «tretdi-»a thit of the ^ip tn fnrlon^ or 

iiearly Liro rniita, trhicb meim rxarbituit wbeii wif ncipHidcr the of tliu ghipbuildiEi^ 

ineiu^trj- in the daya Wforv the Fluod. No modem dock wmild hold a 

^ Niwlftiis DaiiiELBf^^nuB^ noted by Josephim, ^ 3, g ; Fm^Twnta Hhst&ri- 

Oimfixtr^urn, ed. C. MiUler. ii, 410^ Frag. 7«. For ArinyBA^mo pc-hoki^ would substitute 
^yua ii] lLu ti3T4 compirjng Pliny, jVm. Jiui., v, 147, Cmba- 

liam €i fui drea Marita The imduig Minyiie ia reU[ued by G MlUler and 

defended by A, Reinach, A^od SfmfftTnoH fParis^ PF 4? 
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seoiDfi to show that he nfus iicijuaiuted with the nurnitive in which he muy 

odflily hftvo leavroeci through hie jiutruii HcrtHl. 

For many ceuiuties the Battylonitm trajdition of a great Jitiod wsui knowL Ui- 
Western schulArs only through ite ijreaatvutioii in the Greek fragtneatsof Beroauii 
it wua it'i^rved formotlem tiioes to lecnyer the original BubylfUiiaii %'ersioa front 
the loog-loBt uieiiives of Assyria. In the ijourse of those cscavationB at SfinevdiT 
wbieh were one nf ttie glories uf the uiueteeath century, and nhich nuulc on epoch 
in the study of aucienti history, the English esploreis were fortunate enough to 
discover extensive reuiains of the library of the great king Ashurbanipa]. who 
reigaed rrom D68 to 62G ijlC. in the splendid sunset of the Aasyrkii empire,, 
carrying the terror of Ida arms to the banks of the Nile, embelliahing his capital 
witii luagiiilieent Btruelorea, Jiod gathering within its walk from far and near a 
vast literature, historical, seieuLiGc, gmniiuatical and reHgitius, for the euh‘ghteij> 
iQfiut «r his people.* The libemture, tif which a great port was Ixitrowcd froni 
Babylonian originals, was iuBctibed in cuneiform charactcis on tablets of soft clay, 
which wore afterwards baked hard and deposited iu the Uhtaty. Apparently the 
libmry was airanged in an upper story of the palace, wiiich, iii the last sank of 
the eity, collapsed iu the tlames, shattering the tablets to pieces in its fall. Ifany 
of them are still ci-jcM and scorchod by the hent of the huruing ruins, (u later 
iigea the ruinfl ware raitsaeked by antiquaries of the class of Ihistcrawivcl, vfh«> 
sought Juuotqr them for the buried tFcasurSH not of learning but of gold, and by 
itmir labours contributed still further to the dlsruptiun and diBlntcgration of tliu 
precious records. To complete their dcstructiuii tlie ruin, soaking through the 
ground every spring, saturates them witli water containing ehemlcals, which fonii 
in every crack and fbisure myatala that by their growth split the iilriiiidy broken 
tablets into minuter fragments. Yet by laboriously piecing together » multitude 
of these fragments George Sniith, of Um British Jliificnin, was able f.o recoraTH>«e 
tliL- now famous epic of Gilj^mcsh in twelve eonUis, or rather tablets, tlm elovcnth 
of which contains the Babylonioji story of the Ueloge. The great ^liscovery was 
wnuunced by Mr, Smitli at a meetiug of the Society of I'dhlitial .Uclmcology on 
IhsciOuiher the iird, 1872.’ 

It was itigeuionaly eonjeutured by Sir Henry Itawlinsou that tJw twelve 
f-HTit o” of the Gilgmuosh epic comesponfieil to the twelve signs of the Kodiac, so 
tliut tho oourse of the poem foliowtvl, oa it were, the course of Llie sun througli the 
twelve months of the year. The theory is to some extent coahrmed !iy the place 
asaigued to the .Flood legend in the eleventh canto; for the eleventh Eai^ylonion 
month fell at tbu height of the rainy aeasuo, it waa dedicated to the atorm-gtHl 
Kamuian, and its name is siid to signify “ luoutli tif the enrse uf rain."* Ke that 

■ Mflrrifl Jiwtrow, JjHe if/ rjm^ Ui¥^^ l\m), pk 43. 

^ Gt»rge The Vhaidiiin t/ a Jiew ftditioii rcTiaed and wurwted bj" 

A. H. I^vce (Lpitdcui I &80X VV- ^ 

* E. Scbntfcir, Hi fJum/mn rtucHplif/n* ajid the Old tmuhlntcd hj O. C 

WhLwbuu4e (Ldadun aind Efliulrm^b^ V 4'?' l M. JAeUvvi'r 77ci- 3 / Ealj^loma tsnd 
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qji it fimj, the etory m it Rtantli^ in jm c^pisode or ili^ssion de^liLutt^ uf nil 
connecliQu wHli the f«ftt the Fi>eiii. It ia Lntnodured ns ftjllowa,* 

The hero of the poem^ Oilgameeh^ has lost his Hwir friend Engidn* by death, 
and he himself has fallen {^levoiifily sielc* Sacldened hy the piwt and anxious lor 
tiho future^ he reiMslvFa to aeak tmi hia reino^e ancestor Ut-napiabtim,^ of 
Uhani-Tuto, and to inquire of hitn how mortal man can attain to eternal life. 
For sniely, he thought, U^napialitJni tonfit hnow the FPcret, Kinrre he has httm 
moffe like to the godtt and now dwdle pome where far away in liliKafiil iminoTtality* 
A weary and a [lerilona journey must Gilganieah accoTUpliah to come nt him. He 
pasnes the motmiiiin. girordud hy n seorpion man and woman, whoTo the «uii goei^ 
down : lie traverses a dark and dreadful road never trfxlden before by mortal man : 
he is ferried acroKi a great oea: he ernsfies the Wjiter i>f Drath by a nairow bridge, and 
Jtt lost he eniera the pr&ieiico of Ht-napishtim.* Hnt when lie puts lo bis gTeut 
ancestor ihe question, how man may attain to etem:il life, he rt?e«dves a 
iliaisoitmgiiig reply ; the aage Uilla him that immortiilitiy iw not for man. SnrfmHed 
at this answer frimi one who lmi\ been a man and was now himself iniTiiOTfeah 
Giigaiflcsh natursilly u=5ks his- vetinrubhl relative to ex[>1aiii hnw ht« had contrived 

JO ^Bo^-Tjni pp. 40^^ 4?^+ ill.}' i-rf,, ff’^brr^ jSifhytoKitiK lix* 

Arconliug to Mintfler, Akkodkii ntmm of the mnntlip ift ft&i j^iwAe^rum firwA iirrof 

mwitr; nigfiifrEfl ^rrmnth of tha euint of mm* 'mnutli of thr judEpiiuit af iht.^ FIoikL*” 
Ftirtlnsr r(im=!H|iotidj'iices between tlku juid the mnathii are noted by pMfettfif 

^ Fer trauiilatiyrw or miinTnariep rif the De!u|^> lej^^ndn sue Eberbard Schroder^ Tht* f 'wflBi- 
fimt* IftscTipli^m ami fhf Olti Tmut'amf-j trnnela^ by Rtvv Owen C. IVhrtehoiiFW (Lcmdea and 
Eilinburgbf h 4ft M. Ta^trow, TAf neiCififn* o/ Bffhi/lmjfi ^#<yriV(EkMten^ 

pp. 49S ifl^ fffihr*rti^ itmi Ilihj/ifmhn^ (Eiolidon^ lOM)^ pp^ 3S6 fqq.j Ll W. 

Kingt fintl (Uindonp iSflJJX pp* I®?? F. Jeneen, At?i^/riirA- 

and (Jlia-lin, OiOf)lp pp. 2511*$^-/ iv. Mn&i-Artiolt, in R F. Ffarper^A 
Ai^yrian and JSahi^.ttfLitr^ tiitn-fiiarf’. (New York, (ftOl), pp. ty-r/. ,■ ll. Ziinmem, in E. 
Sebntder^s/l^ iftfd dtf^ Dritte Autlu^o (IterliTip IflfOShpp. M4 j?fy_ * 

AJfmi Joremiaa, Ikit AUnt Zwelte Aufto^ (BerJiiip 190C)p 

pp. F' Oharniei ^'4ofV TrfMfiS {Fkrig^ l907)p pp. 

lOOjyy./ Arthur Fngptjicl^ in Hr irriHitiiiiinn^B 7^i‘;r(e vwei Bddfr ifijn Attf'n 

(Ttlbinipm^ ISOBJ, h "/y-/ A, 1911)^ ppi &2 

R W. Hnjgenv CrtnAjftfuL Ptiraiiah fej |A^' ?>.^EX3?T4^ii^ (Orfont [1:012] X p|J. 00 Of 

these worka thti tranaljitJonflof JeiiaeiL, Dkntrxni^ and ItngBrs an? aoeompanjed by the nriginal 
HabylontCLn tsit printed in Roman cfhnjiiietenk Tlie vnruEon in the text u baadd en a eompariion 
of these varitute renderinga. 

- The nikiLie ii ^td to be Suirteriaii, unaning Knki (Bemitiu Ri) m Oeatoi"/' tk* 
A_ Uti^arl \md tl_ Greffiannnn. F^t jij^ 75 The namr* trft« formerly rmii 

iilaliiiLni, 

3 The uamr k bi mean %aw lift?.** in the Bense uf Hp ftmnd life.' ^ 

TL ZimmiM*ftp bi E. ^luhnwler^H Di^ K^flrr^n/Ufi timidtu Alf^ p. hl^g note s. (Tntn^ 

pare P. Jenrt^Up Bidiyi^/rfwjht* yyihft a/id p. 4ftft j A. Ungnwl Tiiid H. Grvttuiiinii^ 

£fcu fAf^rim^i^rA-JSjTMM, The name was foriiMHy mad os Par-tmpklitini. Per^impiKlidm, nr 

I'stt-uapiehtiiii^ 

* M Xq the jnm-ney uairated in the ninth juid tenth cautjtia of the poem, sec M. Jastffkw 
Thf tif Stihyf<fm(i pp. 4lfl7-4G2; L. Vi, Ktnj^j fl^ihplmiiaH Hvl'tijrDfi wul 

AfytAidvgyf pp. IfWV'lil ; A. Foguad nnd H-i^re^?Bnmnnp Ftn§ iiilameAcJt-E‘pmf pp. 


pT* G. Fha^il— St&rm 0 / a Grsai Flood. 

Lu evEida the tiamMDU Jooin. Tl is in atLSwer Ijo Ihia painted question that 
TJt-iiapi&htini telh^ the Ktnry of the Great Flmd, which nms m follnwH:^— 

Ut-napi^fatiui aptjke to hiiE* bo GilganicBb: ‘"1 will reveal to thoe, O 
Gil^ameah, a bidden word, und the piirpoac^ ol the gods will I declare to thee, 
^hurippak, a aitf which thou knoweal, whlcli lies im the bank of the Enphratea. 
iJial C3ity wad pid f and Lim giKi^ within itp tlieir heart protnpUs^l the great gods tu 
ionii fi tiood.* Then? was their fathf^r Amii their eonn^wlbr the warrior Enlii,^ their 
meftseogcr Ninib, their prince Enaiigi. The Lord of Wisdom, Ea^ sat also with 
them, he rupeateil their word to thir but^ of roedAp saying, * 0 reed hut, reed Imt, O 
wall, walh O leed hut. hearken, O wall attencL Oman of Shorippak, son of lJl>ara- 
Tutu, pull di)wn tby lioiise, build a ship, fursake thy posse^Lona, Lake liKod for thy 
life! Thy gofls ahandoo, iiiive thy life^bring living seed of every kind into the ship. 
Aw far the Bhip which thou shaU bnild, well plnnne<l mnst be its dmionsions, its 
breadth and ite length nball hear proportiona each to each, and thou shall launeh 
it in the ocean1 took hecfl and spake unto Eu, my lord, sayings ‘ The emuiuand, 
O my lonJ, which thou fiasl given. 1 will honour and will fulfil But how sliall I 
make onBwer unto the city, tbe people and the elders thereof ?' Ea ojicned hie 
mouth and .•^pake, and he said unto me his servant, 'Thua sbaJt thou answer and 
say 1111 Uj tJkeiii : Eulil Imte^s ntc^ no longer may 1 abide in your city nor 

by my head on Enlil'a earth. Down into the deep sea must 1 go with Ea^ my 
iord, to dwell"** ^ Dt-napishtim obeyed the got.1 Ei aud gathered together the 
wood and all tliiuga ueeilfiil for the building of tlie shipi and on the fifth day he 
laid down the IutIL Ip the ahape of a borge he built it, and on it ho set a bouse 
4 hunilml and twenty cubits higli, and he dlvideil riie house into six KtorieSp and 

* (Jr “ iJi$dribii ^ fM Ik W, (P» Jeuagh, A. Jumaiji^ T. Dharme, 

Ax Ua^aad),^" mystoiy fW, SifaHa-ATLiqilt], Thtt atLinc Asayrion word cH-'cqn ngaLa 

twice t^word^ Iha ^nt] of Lhr oititifv. S€lf^ p. £41. It may ht i»nu>&&t4yl willi l\w Hebrew 

verb partMh [CHIJh **iiiake ilAutkiit, with which the L0ELtogr(ipb{:!t'^ {lampaine iht 

Aesynaii/KinStw. &wj W. (jiMeiiiiid, /ftthiirijfrAtt nnd AramAmdiOS ed., F, Bald 

(LeipHic, p, 004. Tbe “ purpu™ ^ or ^ devtuioa ^ in queadoa is the t«i(o|ve of the gewfa ht 
bring m flocKi u|>au thio witrlA 

^ it. ZbiiiDem prc|4cmi<l ipy u xfight ehiiage nf reading, m CiuaBlan^ ^tbat city woj^ not 
j-UOLtH ^ (K. Sduuder, Din \tnd diu AUf p. tiftte *). Thin would 

JiBugn the wkikcdaciM hJ tht tiiy uj thi:^ came af it^ drittractioa hy tlLe flood. But the 
rfugg^tited mfliliiig ivnd nandafiag luvu nut Umd ocopptod by Liter editoru iiud tmtialntiuriL 

® ^Drlbn gocifl Ihei^of Indacud tbu great g^rtb to bKag a eyduDu ovwr it^ (M. doptrow, 

p. 336). 

“ l>r lllil |c^ LuiToctly EULl. Tb* name w» fonnerlj read Bel (so Jniusen uud Dlioriue, 
and fomujlj .fiiittrow), EnLU if the ^unieriaii iiauie of the gpod. Eel u* bis f^mitic 
Tugpther with Aau^ the Father of Lhe Oofls, und Rnki (the ^udtie made up the 

highest trinity of Llui. aihcient ^umerioEif^ Skss T*. W, K£ng^ oW 

|j, 14 : A. UcignEid und H. fJreBainaiiiip /W p. 7^ 

* Or prrJiapH mther “ftnet.'*' S<i Dborro iranulateii **Aaii dtf Ab to ik* but or 

wall of luodsr pee below, ppt 244 

* Or “On a levr-J with l.ln* deo|fc, pmridr it with n roveriug(M. dmtrowj//eikvw and! 

nahyt4^mvf.n Traditiom, p. 336). . h tbe ocean, cover h tiitli a roof” (R W. 

Simitorly A. Fngneid f /Jbr [k 33). 
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in cBcli atory ho mailo nmo roomB. W^aler-plLga be fastened withiu U ; the oat- 
sidc he douhed with bitamouj and tlio inside lie cnulkod with pitch. He censed 
oil to bo brought, and he slaughtered oxen iUir] Iambs. He dlled jars orith sesame- 
wine ftiiil oil and grape-wine; he gave Iho people to drink like « river imd iio 
tundc a feast like to the feast of the New Year. And when the ship waa ready lie 
tilled it ivith all he had of flilvor, and all that he Itail of gold, and all that hi; hiMl 
of living seed. Also he bnnight up into the ship all liis family and Ida houst:hold, 
the laittlo of the field likewise anti the beasts of iha field, and the handiumftsmou; 
all of them he brought iju A fixed time the sun-god BhamasU liail appointed, 
saying, "* At eventide the lord of darkness mil send a heavy rain. Then enter 
thou into Lbe ship and shut tliy door,' Tim time appointed drew near, and at 
eventiile the lord of tho ilurkaess sent a lieavy rain. Of the atorm, I ftr*w the 
Ixjginniiig, to look irpoii the atoriu I was afraid. 1 eatereiJ into the ship and shut 
the door. To the pilot of the ship, even to Puxur-Amurri, the sailor, 1 cnmmitled 
the (Hoatingl iiolaoe’^ uud all that therein was. Whoa the early dawn ap(>eared 
there came up from tlm horizon a black uloutL Ifainmau^ llmnderetl in the niidat 
thereof, the gods Mujafci" uud Liigal^ went Irofore. like mesaengers they passed 
over mountain imd land; Irragal* iore away the eliip's post. Hieiii went Ninib 
and ho made the storm to htir.'sl. The jintinuaki lifted up llatuing ton;ties, with 
the brightness thereof they lit up the earth The whirlwind nf PLOiniunu'^ mountr^d 
up into tho heavens, and all light was turned into durkuesfi " A whole day the 
tompost raged, and the watotw rose on the mouuLoins. " No mon Iwheld lilii fellow, 
no more could men know eadi other, lii heaven tlic goils wens afraid of tho 
Jehtge. they drew Luck, tliey cUmbcii up iuto the heaven of Atiu. The guds umuehed 
like dogs, they cowered by the walls. lahtar cried out like a woman in travail, 
loudly lamaiitcd the f|ueen of tlie goda with her beautiful voice- Lot tliat day bo 
turned to clay, when® f iiomuuuidcil evil in Lht- LiBSeinhly of the gods 1 Abs, that 
I cojumaiided evil in the assembly of the gods, I hut for the destruction of my 

* Til# vtiJp Lb laIIciI oi Its iiuld^ Btoriciti anii The Asrf^riaiii wi^nJ 

hfitipi L>mpk^d ifi tlujAiinae with the- ordiD^ry Hebi^w ^reinJ for it fuklmiv or ttinjjlu 

Bdimder^ t-nK^fomt /njtcf'tpitQjM Old i, fti} j l\ THioi-me, 

OA{>ir TVjfe* p. ]Cl9p iiotP Fr, Hrnwn^ fc?, R imd 

IJU, A- EriggB, A'liyM Lritirnn p. 

- Bfl R TpV. King IInd A. UdipiolI (Da^ p, fjjQ), r.^tUfru rdtid “ Ada*!'* {m* 

Jind foruLarJy Uugiind), Ilnmiajm or AiLul wan tht gid nf tlmiider and 
HtoiTiifl. Ilifl nsiiit^ in wTJttdSD AN.IM. A. TIiiLruaLl ujiil H. iksjt £«%miyw'A- 

£pi>§^ ji. 7U, 

^ A taianiT dflityj nfterwTuxle identified wLdi Nfthu fNcU-^i Sod A. T.Tngumil iimJ IL 
111111111+ IMm p. 7S, 

* A luJnor deity, the liflmld uf tb& urwR Hh name mtjinw title b^atowed on 

MordiiL Hoti^ aomij imruiTaUini reaiJdi' il by *■ Mjirduk ” ui the pr^'Qt See A. 

UDgimtl lied I L Greaaiutnn, Da* p, 76 , 

^ Lrtugikl qt Tnukiil is “the Gimt Irro," Lbe gt.id cf peatilciit^t mvm wmimtiiily known n* 

A. CTugimd und Grefiamann^ Ika pji, 77 ^ 7 ^, 

* Su Jijwnp nborme^ ariii Jastrow (Btibntw and IM^lwitnn Traditiom§, p. 031 OUperu 

tmhskte^ *^Th^ former tiiuu (that ib, the old race of man) has bwiri tnrotKi ioto trlaF^ Lut'auei- _ 
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people I tuuiijiiiiidcti buLtle! That wbidi I brought fori.h, where is it ^ Like the 
spawu (?f Bsh it filleth the sea. Ilia gods of the Anuanaki^ wept with her, Llie 
gmla were bowed down, they aat down weeping. Their lips were pressed together, 
K’or Ki% liays and six iiighu* tlic wind blew, and the del ago and ibe tetnpest over- 
whclaied the land. When the seventh day drew nigh, then eesaed the tempest 
and the deluge and tha Htorm, wliioh bad fooght like a host. Then the sea grow 
iiniet, it went down ; tlie InitrioaDe and the deluge ceaEtd, I looked upon the aea, 
LhfiTP was silence ooine,'- and all mao kind was turned hiiok into day. Instead of 
the fields u swamp lay lie fore me.* I opened the window and the light felt upon 
my cheek , I bowed myself down, I aat down, 1 wopt, over tny cheek Bowed my 
Leara. 1 looked upon the world, and heboid all was sea. After twelve (days 
iin island arose, to the laud JJisir the ship made its way. The mount of Niair* 
held tSie ship fast and let it not slip. The drat day, the second firry, the mDuntaiu 
Nieir held the ship fast: tlia third day, the fourth day, the mono tain Niair held 
the ship ftiat: the tifth day, the sixth day, the maim tain N'lsir held the ship fast. 
When the ativentii day drew nigh, 1 scut out a dove, and Jet her go forth. The 
I love Hew luLher anil thither, bat there was no restiiig-plaee for her and slie 
returned. Tlieo I sent out a swallow and lot her go forth. The swallow fiew 
hither and Lliilher, but tliera was no reating-placc for her, and she tetnrncrL Then 
I sent out a raven and let her go fortli. The raven flew away, ahe beheld the 
abatement of the wi±ters, she ate* she waded, she oroaked, but slip did not return, 
nieu I brought nil out auto the four winds, 1 oflered fui iiPfcring, 1 niatle n libition 
OD the peak of t!ie moantuin, Ey seveufl I flet oat the VKsels, under them 1 
heaped up rend, and ceilnr-wootl, and myrtle.'' The goils stnelt the savour, the 
l^ds smelt tfio sweet savour. The gods gatlioretl like llica about him that cjITorfd 
up the sam-ilieo. Tlken the lady of the gods drew nigh, abo lifted up the great 
jewola wlticli Ann luid made acoanling to her wisli. She said, ' Oh yo god? 1 iop% 
ns tndy as I will not forget the Jewels of /npis foiidi winch nre on my neck, s.f 
truly will I mnieiiibar tliesp days, novor shall I forgol tTiem 1 Ia’fI tbo gfxls Conic 


^ fir “ of llie AimtiiLukl" (P* Lihonne)^ erptar the Anunii^iki ’ (W. 

^ Or “Eind liritid ^ {bo L. W. Kmgi W. 3fiifls-Amo1t, and dtnibtfaUy A. Jcircitiliu), 

^ awKiup rwbnd to- ibe F. libonaoX ‘^LikcFl rociF iha plain lay lavifl 

(|L W. ffcEigcra]k Sw EL S^ibrailLT, 7^ iHKripiim.'A rtvirl f/rr (}ltl tranilatril 

^ 7 ^ U. C. WhiLcbiiiiW' (Lufudou nod Erlmburgli, i, 

^ “tkiLibla (»& P- .Tomeii iuiil H. Zicmiern). Dhorme tbiukia tWt the dirmber 

niiftira iu c1jatniic& l the ialftftd appeared twolve noilefl or leagues away. Thia rnlerpretation ie 
now nreepuni by hL Jantrow TVorfijcibnj, p. 333^ 

Ji Eaup^; and JH-Utnrh ai^ ri^ht» thtr nama Nlair it fri^tLi t3irr root at tlie 

Hubi k-w OV3 )k **t* i^nard. kiicp^ preterve ac thAE Aluimt Kitir wtriild li* 

iMount SalvAtian or DetiverancBi^ Similarly in <11 reck Efinolion in noid to liavn 

dedisteiJ im altar tn ZenJi the DeliTfircr on the nsountain where ha kndEhd alt&r tla* grWft AimkIh 
A^^ r hijibiw, p. SCI, 

* So P. Jenfien, E^ Zimuion^ P- Dboriae^ uiiil A. Shi.* ilitiw iLe>ar"’(it W. 

Kojrflray “She fBTiiiP ([*. W, King), 

■ f>r "incenie ^' (eo Iu W. 
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tpi l !><5 afferiug^n hilt Eiilil* shall not come bo the offering, for he took nut f^uiuissc^l 
imJ sent the Mngo, amt uiy jieople he gave 1^ disshnction/ How when KnliM 
ilrew nigh, \m ilie ship ; then was Enlil^ wroth. He waa lilleil with angor 
the gods, the Igigi (eaying), 'Who then hath escaped W'lth hia life ? No 
mao fthfill live after the deatruiitiotL' Tlioti Hinib opened bin mouth mul spake, 
he said to the wanior Enlil,^ • Who but Ea could have tleoo this thing ? For Ea 
kuoweth every iimtton* Tlien Ka opooeil his ttioiitJi npd apake» he sakt to tht^ 
w'ajTior * Thou art the giLwonior of the gutti,® G warrior, but thou vi-ouliht 

not take eoimsel ;iiid Uioit hsiKt t*ent the deluge I Ou the ainTier visit liia ain, and 
<m the lians^resaor vieit Ids trari^gm^oa But hold thy band that sill lie nut 
destroyed t and fnr!?ciir, that all bo not confoanileil I J nstead of sending a flelugu 
let a lion come jlihI unniBh nuiukind 1 liisteail uf sending a deluge, let it leopard* 
nomeaud minish luaukind " Tuatt'Bfl of sending a ddugo^ let u faudno enma and 
waste the land I Inziteiid of i^mding a delugia. let the PJogue-goii couio ami slay 
nionkind! 1 Jkl not n^veal the pnrjrtMe* of the great gods. I causeil Atrakhaais^ to 
SCO a dneam^ and thus be heani tho purpose* of the gods.* Thereupon Enlil“ ariivefi 
at adeeision.and he wenb np into tJio Hhip, Uo took toy haml and hronghL me fortli, 
lie brought my wife forth, be made her to kneel at my side, he tiiniutl towards ns,? 

' Or ■“Bel.'" ^ti M. Jaatruw, 1*. W, King, F.-TeELwu^ snd P. DburmiLv fw- abnvh*, p, 23a, 
note *4 

* Or'^Tlioa wi^e one luuong ths godn"' (my W. Mujw-Amoltt HI Zlmiiu^rn^ A. 

l\ Dhormej .A. Ungnad, li. W. Itogsm). Tbi^ rendering cifrtai'nlj gives tiiom polot^ m 
i\ Dhvmio observes, to what folio siw ; “ Yon ao wise, yet to bp rash and unjiUEt as to Rend 
tlia ikitigel'* The doubtful Assyrian wotij is aAbr/fw, widely aocoKling to DeltbHd^ lunanit 
i:flromsnder»° "rnlcr^^ but aceortlm^ lo hnjs the af “wiae,'' 8 m l\ dut^j^u, 

Epf h^ |^ 3^ j P. Ptiorm^, </r Ti'jrir* 

p. 1 ] 7- 

* Tbs ^lenl]to^; vf tho ABayriao word ffnTjritjrHjij hfiro trunriLiloii Iropanl,"’ is imeertiiin. 

Uagnod and render "‘wolf^; Jeromiad prefers jiantber^ Jostrua a jnclrnl, and Ma>»- 

Arnolt A tigrr, Tbe rentlering ^ leopard is strongly UofE^oil^ by P. Dhormo. 

* Or '^soerpt,'' SosaboTTe, p. 231?, footnnto *. 

* ^ This very jinnlont one;,'^ a name or title applied lo Ui-napiahtiM. rive below, p. 242, note *h 

* Or So M , Jrwtrow^ L. W. Kin^j P, Jenueii, W, MuA mutt, n . ZimnieFnj 

A. JetuniuiB, and P_ Dbonwf-. TTagnail and Rogarg read Ea " lupubead of EnJil ( |1 o|)l But thf? 
bense given by the foruitir rRaibng U inixunpoiabJy fmar. Enlll (ikfl) 1* at first uiiFagnl at tho 
escape of llt-nafJislittin aiul hi^ furtiJy, Ijutr raovetl hy EaV oEnr^uent. pleading oo their behELif, 
ha eiperioiic?>f a nevulaion of fi»e|iag, and optaring the iiilp be magnoniiuuuHly tafcea lit- 
iiapiahliin by the band and leadii Kini foith, Tluj druTuatic biluatlou thus crealad Ig worthy of 
a great literary artiiit, and renJnds iia of iho fkmcitis meeting ol Achillea ami PHiHin in Homer., 
“ His bnnf] he placed in the old num^s buid^ and him g^^ncly away" {Uviti^ KsiVp finS), 

lliu pbnve rendofvd arrived at n decision " (j*o W, King, W. MuaH-j\ruolt| oprl apparently 
H. Zmicpcrn)'[a xnrimAy transiaUil ^^sumis Us hin 44«iiBea'’ fao A. JereniliK oritl iantiei-ly 
iL JaatrowX *'then ibey Uiuk his counsel" (P. Jenhon and P. Bborme), nnd " now uke ceimati 
hr him*' (so A. Ungimil, R W. llogerBf and now M. Ja^trow, in Eirl^Tw 

p. 334) Tins bist rendering p^Now take coimaol for hini^ puta the words in tfcn 
montJi of the preceding ojsenker Ea i w> nndutatood, they are at omca feebk and whereok! 

ntiderbUKxi to refEr to tJie Eudden revnhilon of fe«ILng In EnKl (TMb they are eminentJj in 
plaofl^ and add a powerful idre^ke |o tbe pieitui*. 

■ <^** 10 X 00 ^] UB face t4s face** {W. Mtias-Amolt), ‘"turned ua toward *^;li other " (R W, 
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h« #rtcK 3 il bcfcwiscn ns, lie blesseil ua (aJijiiig), Imtli Uft-napiahtini bean 

a imm, btit now let Ft-napLahtiin and hia wife Ih? like ithIo the gods, i^v'on 
and let irt-uapiBlitiiu dwell afariaCf at tlie monlli of Lbe rwera!* Tlien they took 
ino, and aFikr off, at the niniith of the rivers, they made me to dwelL” 

Such IS tlie long atorj of the Ueltige mtflrwFjven into the Gilgameah cpie, 
witli wiih-h, to nil appearanco, it had orighially no cocmeiioiL A fragment of 
another vcrtaSDii of tho tale is prcservipfc] oti a broken tablet, which, like the tablets 
of ihe Clilgsiineali e|jic. was found uniong the ruinii of Aah urban if iaVs library at 
Nineveh, It onittaiort a fiirt of the eonYemition which b ftiipiMiseil to have taken 
plaeo before the UskmI between the god Es and the Ikthylotiliin Noah^ who is hero 
mllod AtraklianiiT, a name which, as we saw, is incidentally a]>p 1 ied r^o him in the 
(lilgamesh epic, thongh elsewhere in that s^ersiou he ia named not Atinkhada but 
Ut-napishtim. The iiamo Atrakhasb is said to be the Babylonian original which 
in BerortiiH'a Greek verEaou of the Deluge legend - is represented by Xisntlime.^ In 
thb ffagineiiL the god Ea commands Atmkhasia, sayrng^ " Go in and Hhiit tho door 
of the fillip. Bring within thy com, thy got^idfi and thy poBseseiong, thy (wife thy 
family, thy kinsfolk, and thy craftsmerL the cattle of tho field, tho beaoLn of the 
field, as many aa cat grasi"^ In bis reply tho hero says tliat he has never built a 
ship liefdte, and he tegs that a plan of the ship bo drawn for liim on the ground, 
whii'h he may foOow in laying down the 

Tima Far the Babylmiian vereions of tlie Hood legcnil date only from the 
time of Afihnrbmipal in the seventh century before our era, and might therefore 
oonccLvahly be of later origin than the Hebrew version and copied from itn How¬ 
ever, conclusive evidence of the vastly greater antiquity of the Babylonian legend is 
fumitiiLed by a broken mblet^ which wes litficoYcrod ai Ahu-Habhali, the site of thl^^ 
oneietiL city uf SipjiiLr, in the coiimc of excavations opdertAkeii by the Turkish 
<ioveni 131011 1, The iJildfit c^iutaius a veri' mutilated version of the flood Ktory, 

ItogiihiX^tnmJied our faoQ'’(P, DkormiOj “touched our foicheads" (A Ungnad, M, Joatrow, 
in //WArtirij mud Eahylmum p, 334), ^ tuucbL*d our '' [P, J&nflen). 

I AtrakloiAifi, very prudent »mit" in the iavtittid form Kha^imatn 1 e ideuLi^ed with 
XUuthi-uH by E, Schmd&r^ H, ZitoUicni, P, Dhu^ut^^ mid A. UngricuL K Sohnddr, Tjm 
f^UK^firrm InK^riptifm* iiiw/ (Htt h ^ i ff' Eimiueni, in E, Suiirciiicir'^ l>Cs A'^ivu- 

vhrtflfii nnd thtM Ait* DrilLiis pp- SSS^ ; 1\ Blionne, CAoC^r da 

relujktu Av^r^Bvhvlimicnaf pp, 110 liute : A, TJnjjiiad, in Tl, Gres^toMun^d Aitnriti}U- 

ixlimha Tn^e und IMdtt mm Aii<ru h note 45 note ^ ; A, Fngnjid mad U, GresB' 

maun, /Jh^ pp, D3p 74 A* to the uame Atiakhiu!ls„ we furthrr P, Jenaoji, 

Aa^rut^'h-Etih^miiif^k^ uttd pp, H. IJs&ner, Dfe ji, ID, 

= xIh luany as eat jfntHt'' ikt P, Jeiii»pD+ A, Jereiiiiofr, A. Uiigiiod, emd [I, W, ECu^^ih. 
OLhett rtindei'tfimply, ^iHkindMof herl»,° ondaratanding the wcirdi as a dirt-iaion to Atrak- 
hiuiu to take an bmrd a lupfily of TegetrLbli*. ^ F. l>hcinne and M, rToBtrLiw^ 

^ F, JenKO, Amif7^A-Ihb//ionw'Aa Mj/thau tfW pp, £55, 257 ; A, densmiaa, /Jtit 

riUldi/itJHT I'm AirA/fl p. 033 j Hhoriue, C^&ix df Trj/fti sW^^air 

Ifcti Ar Uo^rtA in TT, Oresamann^e Alton^ejUaiCssA^ Trj;te uui Eildfv^ rvm 
Aflci* I, 57; A. Uti;;aad and 11. Gressmann,/Ari p, Q9 ; R W. 

liugci'^ Cksdj^^mi in tha Old pp, 103 ; M. dekstrov, i7e5trw ajtd 

Imdmn TraditwjtJ^ pfn 343-345, 
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and U is fsafitly dated; for at the end th&rp is a Golopliun or note recording that 
the tablet wan written on tbc twenty-eighth day of the month Shatiutu (the 
eleventh Ibibyloniim month) in the eleventh year of King Aimni^aduga, or nbont 
lOtie aCL Unfertunatcly tho text la so fragnieutaty that iiliJe information can be 
extiHcted from it ; but the name of AtmkhEials occhth in it, toiiRtber with refereneea 
to the groat rain aud apparently to the ship and the antnmoo into it of the people 
who were to be aavod,’ 

Yol another very andent rergion of the deluge legend caime to light at 
Nippur in the cxcavadotis coriduoted by the Fniversity of reiinsylvaiim. It ia 
written on u ftmall fragment of unbaked clay, and on the ground of the etylc of 
writing add of the place where the tablet waa found it Lk dated by its iiL>Hri>verer, 
PnifcfiBDr H. V. HilpieehL, not later tiian 2100 ti.G* In this fniyment a god appaam 
to anuouncQ that he will caiiBe a deltign which will sweep away all maakind at 
once: and he warna i.he poreon whom he addresaea to build jt great ehip. with a 
Btrong roof, in wliieli he is (o save liiji life, and aluo to bring the beoatH of the field 
tuid the birds of heaven,^ 

All these versions of the Hood aloiy are written in the Semitic language of 
Babylonia ami Aa.Hyria; but another fragmentaTy veraiun, found |jy the American 
excavators at Nippur and recently decipherml, is written in Snmorian. Hint, is, in 
the non-Semitic language of the ancient pwfple who apiiear to huvo preemlcd the 
Semites in Babylunhi and to have founded in the lower valJcy of thoEuphiutea llmt 
remarkidile system of civilizatioiL which wa commoufy call Baby Ionian,^ The city 

^ I*. W. King, Jhfiylvniau ildiifian <nul JfytMojy, pp, ia 4 -iae; I*. JeDHEni, AityritrA- 
und pp 38®, Sfll; 11. Ziniraem, in K. S^IoiuJut's Dis Kt^'limfArifteu 
W iAh All« Tatam^iu* p. ; P. Pboniic, VAair de Ttj^^ nrtijiw 
pp. : ^l^TIngaad, in U. (iruHEinaim's Jh[n'uaim/u/-Ar Tiudv mid Iliidfr nem .IfAm Twta- 

ownitej i, ft! A. Cngnad aoil 11 , Greasmemu, iMt pjk !»fljl n 

Roger.^. fKBM/ni-w Paroittli to i&f (m TmaMOHt, pp. 101-107; il. Jaatrow. Itaby. 

loiucnt r^iiiotui, pp, 340 Tliu date of King AjiLini!ca.fiiBji, tfitt tMtb tuohJin:li uf thr finit 
Oabj^lutdan w varioicdy u 2100 n.a. (no [T, KimiiiErn) or ■imewhat Inter tlian 

2000 n.o. (* 1.1 ^V, Ungiiwl, fJrw trir>jinnt^A-£j>M, p. 3). Ptufeaior Ed, Mejer rufiimi* din kuig’* 
reign to tL-; jean. 1813-17119 no, (fan .UtcrtHmi,' i, 9 , p. 574 ); jMid Mconliai^y 

R W. Roger* aud M. Jiwtrow dato the king riniglily at IWKJ n.c. Acinnling to the tntrrrt 
Alcutal ion. based Ob elubiunteitatironcjmit^ data, tbe year of AnuuieailRga'* aconidun » now 
iwaignoKl by Mr. L, W, King to the year 1977 nc., and lii dating anJluary student* may 
pturvhiiutuiUy aeiiniesiHt Ser li. W. King, ,i Ui*tor^ 0 / (London, l&lft), pp. n )7 

* A tJiigba.1 iiud JJ_ Gnwniuuni, iJwr aaffam^h-EfKf^ pp. (1, 73 ; It, W. Itagen, OafKi/onn 

fiKriUidM to ii. Wii Ttwoa™/, pp. ioe IV.; M, Jartrow, attd /teOyoatan TWi'r.oa* 

pp. 342 fy. IhiMB Bcholara tndifle to linto tbu lahiet later than 2100 d.c. “nie tablet biay 
well be « old ju PrefeBaitir iUprecht argut:*, hut tin; floggcafioii of a dale go late « the early 
Kaavitc period {1700 U.o,) cau lianlly be eidudeil'" (R W, Rngonv t>p. nV,, p. lOHX ^ 

* Tlie tablet euntaining the Sumerian verision of the etoty wa* llr*t naij by I>r, Arno 
I'oeWh fd tbe Joluu. ITopkuie Unlvereity, in 1212 , See A. PoEbrl, « Tbe Eahylunhm Story of 
the CiWtUm amt the Earliest History of the Wurld" The S/tumot Jour«U, Philadelphia, 

1213, pp. 41 *fp|.; ;d^ jp Unitmity 0/ FuifKatwm 0 / lAa /hitjifoaieia „/tif 

anivmitj, Jf**a«. vd. iy, NV t (Phibddphw, lOU), 11 , 1 . 7-70; M. Jartrow, /fgbfr« and 
ZhiAyfoauia 7Vw*i,«a, m. j L W. King, “ Iteeent Baiiyloniin, Reanarel, and fta 
Relaitoii to Hebeyw Studiw,' f7Au,yA ^uart*r<y No. IdS, Jaamry. ifluj, pp, 271 ^ 
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<pf Nipijui-, wheiH tbe SuiiK^hiiii veiaiou of the deluge legend h«s been dittoovered, 
was the holitest and perhajjfl thw oldest roligiouB centre in the country, and the city- 
god Eulil was the head of the DahyIonian pantheon. The tablet which recorde the 
li^nii would aeetn, from the charnetor of the acript , to have been written almut 
Lhe Liiao of the famous Hamuiunibi. ting of Babylon, that ia, ahnut 2100 ac. But 
tljc aUiry itaclf muBt bo very much older; for by the close of the third millenniutu 
liefote our era, whan the tablet wob inHCrihed, tlie Sumerians us a. eejvuate raco had 
abiEjat iieii fff»tl ui eriat, haviug been abaorbod in the Semitic poitiilaiion, and their old 
Lougne Wart already a deail language, though tbe aneiont literature and sacred tests 
enkbaliaed in it were still studied and laipiod by Uie Semitic pricatH and cicribee.' 
Hence the discovery of a Sumerian venioii of the deluge legenfl nusca a ptcaump* 
tion that the legend itself dates from a time oiitcriet to the occupation of thu 
EuphratcB valley by the Semites, who after their buniigration into the country 
appear to liave borrowed tlio story Erimi their predeeca'Hjrs tlie SumcrianB. It is 
of interest to observe that the SumDrinii veraiou of the Dmal atory formed a BiH|uel 
to an account, unfortuniitoly very fragmentury, of the creation of man, according to 
which men wore created by the gpds before the onimab. 'I’liiia tin? Sumerian 
story agrees with the Hebrew account in Goticsiij, in so fiir aa both of them treat 
the ercBtiou of uiau and the great ilood as EsveniJi oloaely ooniiectcd with eaoh other 
lit tim early bictory of the World; and farther, the Sumcrkii luirmtivB agreca with 
lire Jchnviatic against the Briestlj Hocumont in representing the creation of man 
aa antecedent to the creation of tlm aniuifl lst'* 

Only Iho lower hall of tJie tablet mi which this Sutucrian Geucaia was 
iiucrihed has as. yet eoiuc to light, but enough remains to fumbh ua with the main 
outliues of the flow! story. From it wc learn that Ziugiddu. or rather ZittdBUdilu/' 
WB.S at once a king anil u priest of the god Enki. the Suinerbn ileity who was the 
miuivuleut of the Semitic Ka:* daily he occupied himBclf in the god’s Ecrvice, 
prostrating liimseU in humility and comatonl iu liie observance at the ahrme. To 
reward liim for his piety £nki informa him that at the request of Eulil it has been 
resolved in tbe council of the gods to destroy the sewl of mankind by a raia-Btorm. 
lb fore Lho holy receives this timely warning hie divine friend bids him take 
his stand beside a wall, saying, “ Stand by the wall on my left side, imd at the wall 
I will speak a word with thee." These words are evidently connected with the 

' L. W. King, **Ee«nl Babylonian B«««arch and ito Ualaliom to llsbrew Btudies,” 

iUtiev^Ko. 168, ,f»aiiarv, llHe. pp. 174, to date of Qaminuiaht (aboni 

aiOO ac,} UBO Principal J. aitinnjsr, (Wncaftify on f/enciii (Edinburgii, IdtOX p» xiv, note f : 
d. R. Drivor, TA* Book a/Omuti^* {London, WIB), p IM { IL KUtel, OetcAieMo dot VMtot 
■i {Gotha, 1&13), p. 77; I*. W. King, d //wOn^ of Bah^loA {London, IDIS^ pp* HI, 320, who 
..... ignt the inng's wign to 2123-20(11 B.C- A later date (19S8-lBi6 B.C.) is andgned to Ham 
murabi's miga by Piof«ft>f Ed. Meyer [GopdhiAM da* Alteetmuff i, ^ p, B67Jl 

* UsDiKia ii {JehuvuUc) campaiW with Genesis i {Priest] j Docament), 

* Bo Mr. L. W, King would read tho asaie (CRKrrA Qumi^if Rentw, No. 1B2, January, 
I9ie, p. 277). 

* L. W. King, /txIgifirAUHi nad MyUalog^t F- 1^- liee abara, p, 239, aot< *. 
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Furioud tiae.-iiige in the Semitic varaiod, vrliere bagiiiH liin wiii-mug to Ut- 
impishtim, " O reed hut, reed hut. f> wall, wall, O rti«i hut fiearkeii, O wall 
attem],"' Tcgclhor tha parallel pai^suges suggest llsit th*- friendijr- god, who luighl 
ijtd dircetJy botraj the reflolLtiou of the godu la a morla! laan, adopted the 
subterfuge of whiaperiug it to a wall of reeds, on the other tide of which he hint 
first sUiliDneil ZiudsuddiL TJitn^ by cavradropping tin- goofi luaij learm.'d the fata! 
secret, while liis dlriiie tiatroo was able after wards to lu-otesi that he IjimI uot 
ravcalod the counsel of ihr* gCKh*. Tlie subterfngE reruiiids us oi tlie well-known 
story, how the Berv'aut nf King Midas detected the uss's ears of his jiiaater, and, 
unable to contain himself, whisiiemd the aecret into a holt- in the ground and fiUetl 
up the hole with eartli; hut a lietl of reed.*! grew iiji on tlu: spot, lujd nistling in 
the wind, proclaimed to all tho world the king a deform fty.!* TJio part of the 
tablet which proljably (leifcriheil the building of the shij, ajid Ziudauddu's 
oniharkatioii ia loal, and in tin- icmaiuiiig imriioii wo are plunged into the midst of 
tho Dotage, Tlie etorms of wind and min aro riesetihed as raging togetlier. Then 
the tsKl coiitiimea : ‘^Wheu for seven ilays, for iiighlSj the I’aiu-storm W! 

raj^d ill the land, when the guat iMijit had fiocti cfiTTied away by the wiinl-etorms 
on the udglity wateiw, the Sun-goil catne forth, aboddiiig light over heaven mid 
oaj-tb/' Wliea the light alunea into the boat, Zindsuddu prostrate* liiiiiseif licforo 
the Sun-god and Bacrifices an ox and a sheep. Than Folio wa a grip in the lexi, 
tiflei which wa neail of Ziiidauddu, the King, prostrating himself Ijcfore the gods 
Ann and Ealil. The anger of Enlil againat nion appears now to be abated, for. 
apealdiig of Ziudanddu, he says. “ Life like that of a gml I give to him." and “ an 
otornal soul like that of a gnd L oroale for him/' which means that tlie hero of the 
deluge legend, the Sumerian Noali, rocmv« the bocm of immortality, If not of 
divinity, Furtlicr, he is given the It tic of *■ I'reeervtjr of the Seed of Man kind," 
and tho goda cause him to dwell on a iiioimtam, {icrliaps the nicuntain of Dllmnn. 
though the reading of the name is unceTtain. Thu end of tho legend is wanting 
Thus in iU principal features tlie Runiciinn vendon of tho deluge legend 
agrees with the much longer and more cimumstantial version preserved in tliv 
Gilgameah epic. In Ijoth a great god (Enlil or Eel) resolve* to destroy mankind 
by dooding ih& earth with tain ; in both another god (Enfci or lui) warns a man of 
tho coming eatiwtrophe, and tho man, accepting the fuimonition, is saved in a ship; 
in both the flood lasts at its height for seven days ; in boili. when the dehigo has 
abatsd, the man oflem aanriliees and is finally raised to the rank of tlie gods. The 
only eaBontial difforenoo is in the name of tho hero, who in the Sumerian vemion 
Is called Ziudsudiln, and in thn Semitic veiaiou Ut-napiahtim or Atrakhasia, Tlir 

* Above, jx SM, With reftrunee to the oollocatbn of reedi and wall, it ia weU to temeiaher 
that in incusut Babylonian buildings nsed mata ware regularly intcrj«Md Isitwetn the Uyetn 
of brict, ni iaUfiTals of four nr flTa feet, ia order to protect the earthet, maaa from dtiia- 
tegration. So known in thin to tbe meidffn Araba^ tliat they give tho name of Bttastriv^ 
or ‘^wBd luatJi to oiicieat moauds m whieh Lhia mode of cctwlrurtion 1 h disisemibie. See 
W, JC. Iditua, JVwrefamwf liia/’iircAeg m Vhaldavi nurf ^luinno (Lotidon, 185T) n Tfifi. 

* Ovid, itftttmorpAoeeg, xi, 174 nji/. 
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SuioerirLn name Ziudsaddn TeBemblM tbe Dame Xisulhtm, which Beromin gives luj 
t.har. of the hero who was eaveil from tlw flood ; if the two oames ure reallj 
OGDOLHited, we have fresh gnmad for adoiiring the fldellty with which the 
BaliyUmiai] historian: followed the most andeat documentary sources. 

Tlie discovery of this very interesting tablet, with its combiucrl aucoimta of 
the Creation and the Deluge, lenders it highly probable that tbe Donativce of tbe 
early liiatory of the world which we tmd in Genesis did not originate with the 
Semitea, but wore bormwe<l by them from the older civilheed ^leople whom, some 
thousands of years before our eta, the wild Seinitic hordes, swarming ont of the 
Arabian desert, found in jmBscssifm of the fat lamls of Like lower Euphrates valley, 
and frmu whom the descendants of these primitive Bedouins gradually learited the 
arts ami habits of civiltzntiou, just as the northern barliarians acquired a varnish of 
oultnro through their settlemout in tlie Jtuiaau eiikpire. 

The various fnijgtnentary veisioos. Babylonian and Sumerian, of the deduge 
story COD firm the conclusion that the legend circnkUsd indcpcndcatly of the 
Gilgsmesb epic, into which the jioot Itmeely inserted it os on episode. In tlic epit- 
the original scene of the disaster is laid, ns we saw, at tbe dty of Shurippak on the 
Enphtates. Recent orcavtaikins »jf the (tcrman Oriental Society have revealed the 
site of the ancient city. Tins plate is at tbe hill of Fata, to tbe north of Uriik, 
oikd the remains whieb liavo come to light there seem to show that Shurippak was 
among the very oldest Sumerian swltlemonts yet discovered; for the inaorilkod 
clay teWkklfl wliicb have been excaviii;ed on the spot are of a very archaic 
oharactor, and are believed to have been written not much later than MOUILC.’ 
The site is oow a long way frotii the sea and at some distance frum the Euphratee \ 
hut wc know that in tlio cckursn of iigcft Gie rivor has repeatedly cbangeil its bod, 
and that the sea bos* retreated, or rather tlukt tlio land Inis odvanccil, in 
uoiiBctincnce of Gie vast quantities of soil lumiially washed down by tho Euphrates 
luid the Tigriit,’ Apikarciitly the ancient city parish ed. nut by water, but by lire ; 
for the rums are buried under a thick loycr of osh&s. After the eonflugratiou the 
greater port of the hill seems to liave remained desolate, though a small town 
existed cm the spot dimiig the Eumeriou and Acttiidioji periods. Front aliout the 
Liuic of HamtuurAhi, that is, from al»out 2100 i».c, onward, the very namo o^f 
Shurippak vanishea from Ikvbylonian hiatory,® Thus the Story of tho great flood 
which destroyotl the city cannot have originated later than tho end of tbe third 
millenniam befow? Christ, and it may well have been very much older. In the 
Sumeriikn version «f the deluge legend Sfuirippak is named, along with Eridu, 
l.nntk, and Sippar, os cities beTore the flood : but in tho fragmentary state of tho 

* A. Un^iiul Liiid U. GreaEmatiii,| Ikis pp, 190 

“ T- IT. Hiuelcjfp “ AdTBOtmr,'' tqU iv (London, 1911X 

pp. SaO : Edoard Buim, Tk^ of tAf EartK * (Oxfordp 1004), ppL S4 ; O. MuperOp 
Ilumrt jludraiiu dSa pertpUt rf# rOri'flni ClamifVMi Jjx Chigimt (Fkru^ pp. 562 tq. j Ed. 

MujcTt i, % (Stntrt^rt luiil Barllu^ 1000), pp, ZQ& tq. 

^ A. Dajfnaid nntl 11. Grwomnn, p. 101. 
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text it uf impoBaible to aay 'wlietber ot not it was tiio city «f Ziuileuildu, the 
Sutnemn Noah.^ 


§3. Tre Hun nKw Stoby OF A Or&at Flood, 

Tlie ancient Hebrew legend of a great flood, aa it is reeutdcd in the book of 
Genesis,® rune ihna:— 

Atut t/u Lord saut tkttl thx wicleediioa of nmn dtwjj fftxal 4« Hut tarih, mui Hmt 
every imaffinatuni of Ihe iJiaxighUs kia heart itws o}dy evU €mdtniuH,ty, And it 
rqienled the Lord /hot he had made uidit tm ihe earth, and it yrieved Mra at hie 
heart.. Ami Uie Lord mui, / \cdM deeiroy man n'hojji I have ereaied from t.hr. /ae« Of 
the ground; hath man and h-ad, and rreejfitiij thing, durf fowl tf ihr air^ for it 
repenteth me that I have made- them, BtU Ifimh fmtvd grace, m the ryee of the Lord. 

*’ These are the generations of Koali. Jtoah was a righteons man and perfect 
in Ilia generations, yoiih walked wiGi God. And Noah liegat threo sous, Sbem, 
Ham, and Japhetlu And the earth wm corrupt before God, and the earth was 
filled with violence. Anti God saw the eEirih, and tiehold, it was coirupt; for all 
fieeb had corrupted his way upon the earth. And God said onto Noah, The end 
of all fieab Is come before mo; for tbe earth is filled with violence through them; 
and, behold, I will destroy thent witli the eartL Hate thee an ark of gojiber 
woodj cduma ahalt thou make in the art, and shall pitch it within and without 
with pitch. And this ia bow tbon slialt moke it: the length of the ark three 
hundred enbite, the breadth of it fifty cnbita, and the height of it thirty cubite, A 
light shall thoii make to the ark, and to a cubit shall thou finish it upward; and 
the door of the ark ehalt thou set in tlio side thereof; witli lower, second, and 
tliinl stories shaft thou make it. And I, behold, t do bring the flood of waters 
upon the earth, to destroy all flesh, wherein is the breath of life, from nndor 
heaven, every thing that ia in the earth shall die. But I will establish my 
covenaiiL with thee; and tlion shalt come into the ark, thou, and thy sons, and thy 
wife, and thy sons* wives with thee. And of every living thing of all flesh, two of 
every eort ahalt thoii bring into the ark, to keep them alive with thee; they ahall 
he male and female; Of the fowl after their kind, and of the cattle after their 
kind, of every creeping thing of the ground after its kind, two of every sort shall 
come unto thee, to keep them alive. And take thou unto thee of all food that ia 
eaten, and gather it to thee; and it aitall he for food for thee, and for them. Tbns 
did Noali i according to all that God commanded him, so did ho. 

■* And the Lord mid unto Noah, Come ihmt and aU lAg houae into the ark; for 
thee have f teen rigfU«om be/are. im ia thu generatiim. Of every e/foa ieosf thou AaU 
take to tktf. *even and smvn, fAe malt ami his female ; and of the heasls that are not 
dean, ivm. tie mah and hisfetrude ; of ihe fovfl »{^ nf the (»>, wera and seven, 

» A. Foehel, in TA* CiuttrAtyaf /VaiHyh««th, Ai«iVwra?H< of the Bahytanian Seetimof 
the Vnivertity .Vaidaw^ toL iv, N(j. I (PhOadaljiliia, tai4), pp; 18, 44. 

* GenfiBiavi, fi-ia, 17, Bevisad Vefsiott. 
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ftiikl female: io ktitp s(^d aiiw upon of aU lli^> carih^ _Fwt ip-l *ct™ dtipa^ and 

/ '^piU atiiiSf il to fain upon iht ^afth fort^ ilagR and /orU^ jiiffhin; find rrsrry livifi^ 
thirty that I haiY Yf*o(lt. wilt I dentroif from <jjf /at'^ i}/ fprjund. Arui a^ohJi did 
aotordht^ tinta all fhttt 7/ir Jkivy/ t4tmmiijuhd hini. And NooIj waa sLx Inindred 
years old Vfhf^n the flood of Waters wets upon the earth. Aruf Noa/t nyyit in, and 
Jiii ^fiis, and ifu irlft, and hu mws wUh Aim, irtla iJie ttrit, nf iJtt titters 

q/ fhf jtffid. 0/ t'Jran and of tkal urf nfl!!! cfpfini 0 / fowh, wid of 

t've^r^f thin^ that wport itu^ fiimind, Mf jr n^cTd in two and two unto Ifoak into 

Mr ark, male anti remale^ a» God fomtmtidid Noak^ Amt it lo a/lcr the 
*rrvyi ^kat tAr 0 / thr ujm- ■Mpffa the €arth. In die ais tiDiidr^th 

jrear of Noah^a life^ in the second moDljhi cm die rc von teen th day of tfie mouih, on 
the aaoie day were all the fountaltis of the great deep hroken up, and the wldiIowi; 
of heaven were npeutMi And Ittr fyzm n.ptm thr earth /art^ fMyfl and f&rt^ 
niffhU. 

'* In the selfsame day entorod Noah^and Shcmip and Ham^ and Japbeth, tho 
Bona of Noah, aijd Noah's wife, and the three wivea of Ms gone wRh them, into the 
ark ■ they, and every beast after its land, and all the cattle after their kmd, and 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth after ita kind, and every fowl 
after ita kind, every bird of every aortn And Oiey went in tinto Noah into the 
ark, two and two of all llesh, wherein b the htieath of life. And they that went 
in, went in male and female of all flesh, as God oomnMiiided him: uml fhf Lord 
diifi him in. And the flood was forty days tipsm the earth; mut the 
merra^^^ and frp the ark, aTui ii iwis lift up fdjovr the eaHh. And the waters 
prevailedK and increased greatly upon, the earth; and the ark went npon the fjfloe 
of the waters. And the waters prevailed eiteeadingly upon the earth; and all the 
high mountains that were under the whole heaven were covereeL Fifteen enbitfl 
up ward did the craters ptwvail; and Llie moun tains wore covered. An A all fleeh 
died that moved upon the earth, both fowl, and cattle^ and beast, and every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth, and every man : ntt m 7 wdrile 

wag the hmdfi 0 / the ^rit qf life, 0 / all that umv in the drj/ (and, died. And ercrif 

litinff thinff wm desirOf/t^d yro.^ upon. (Jw ftirj* of the ffnm^id, Indii fuanj and 

find efrepinff ami fowl 0 / the heaven ; and they ifiere dodrtfyed /fvm the 

earth : ami Aioah only left^ ond ihty that frr?v; mih km in the ark\ And the 
tcaiers prevailed upon the earth an hundred and fifty day a 

" And God reraembtireil Xoali, and every living thing, and all the cattle llmt 
wei-e with Mm in the ark : and God made a wind to pass over the earth, and the 
wale:rB assuaged ; the fountahis also <d the deep and the windows of heaven were 
stopped^ osip/ ilte min from heanrn ic^rfl reitirainrd ; ujid the wateT^ relf/med /rout qff~ 
the earth ^ntmually: and after the cud of on hundred and Gfty daya the waters 
docreafieti And ibe ark rested in the seventh month, on the Beventeenth day of 
tho montM upon the mountains of Aiarat. And the waters decruaaed continually 
□util the tenth moutU: in tho tenth inuuth, on the firtst day of the month, were the 
tops of the moimtains seen. And it mme. to paM at the enti 0/ fortjf dupgf that 
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Jfoah opr.nfd ikr^ vrind&w cf atAfr ur^: which Ae h^d -ntadc: mid M smi farUt a 
CLiitl U irmt /orih l& and fra^ unld the waters were dried vp /tow ojf the earth, 
he ecni forth ft dove Jrttm hiM^ to see ^ the ivaicra fccre fihaifd Jr&^n off the focc iff 
the ffromid ; btd ihc dirve. foyiind no re:U for ^he itote of her foot, she relumed 
Aint to the arhffor the ti^aters ireiif ail the faex of the whole cmih: and he put forth 
his hand, and took her^ and brought her m itnto him into the arh And he 
stayed yd other styven days r ayul again he seni forth ike dat'^i out iff the ark; mA 
dove came into him at eventide ; and^ to, in her mouth an ohve leaf pliteM off: so 
jVbaA knew that the waters uyerc abated from off the earth. And he staged yet other 
seven detg^; ami mnt forth the dove ; and die reliirard m}t< again utUo him uny 
nuar. And it caoie to pass in the bix hundred and hrsL year, iu the firat months 
Lhe first day ot the month, the waters were dried up from off the earth j and NtioJi 
remopfd the eovtmng of the arkt am/ looked^ und^ behold, the foec af the ground, u'os 
dried^ And in the second month, on the seven and twentieth day of the inonthp 
was the earth dry* 

" And Gofi spalce unto Xoali* sayings Go forth of the ark, thou^ and thy wife^ 
and thy sons, and thy sona' wives with thco. Bring forth with thee every living 
thing that b with thsse of all fleab, both fowl, and cattle, and every creeping rliing 
that ereepeth upon the earth; that they may breed abundantly in the earth, and 
he fruithtl, and multiply upon the earth. And Noah went fofth^ and lua aon&, and 
hifl wife, and hia sona'wiysB with liim: every bea^t^ every creeping things and 
every fowh whatsoever moveth upon the earthy after their families, went forth out 
of the ark. A^id AosA buitfUd an altar u^do the _£m/; and look af nf^rg dffin 
headi and eff erej^ dean fon't^ fimi afferefl burnt affiTinga an Hie attar. And the Loid 
smetbd the mixit mvour; and the Ixml mid iii his hearty J trili fxot eupiin curse the 
ground any man for nianke sake, for ihui the imafouiHon af 7nan*e heart is cml from 
his gtntlh; neither mil I again smite any wore cerrg thing linditg^ as / have done^ 
While the earth nmainetk^ sei^Uime mid hardest, mid add mid heatr and summer and 
winter^ mid dag aifid night shat I fteit cease. 

And God blessed KoaU and Ms sons, and said unto them, Be fruitful aJid 
multiply I and replenish the ear Lit And the fear of you and the dread of you ahali 
be upon every 1 >cb^ of the earth, and upon every fowl of the air; with all where^ 
with the ground teemeth« and all the fishes uf the sea, into yotir hand are they 
delivered. Every moving thing that liveth shall be food for you ; as the green 
herb have I given you all But flesh with the life thereof, wliieh k t he blood 
thereof, shall ye not eaU And surely your bloody the blood of your Iivo&, will 1 
require; at the band of every lieast will I requite it: and at the hand of man^ 
even at tlie Lanil of every man's brntliet, will I require the life of man. Whoso 
sbeddeth man's blood, by man ghall his blood be slied; for in the image of God 
made ho mim. And you, be ye fruitful, and mnMplj; bring forth abundantly in 
the eartli, and multiply Giercin^ 

“ And God spake unto Noah, and to his Bone with him, saying, And fp Imhaldp 
I eBlablkh my covenant with yem, and with your seed after )ou; and with every 
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living DT^tninB thsib is with jon^ the fowl^ tba cattle, every beast of the earth 
with you ; of all that go out of the ark^ even every beast of the earth. And I will 
establiab my covenant with yoo ; neither sliall all floeh be out off any more by the 
waters of tlie flood; neither aliall there any mute ba a flood to destroy the earth. 
And God said, Thm ia the taken of the oovenant which 1 mahe between me and 
yon and every hving creatiirc that ia with you. for perpetual genemtluns : T do set 
my bow in the elond, and it Ghall be for a token of i% covenant between me and the 
earth. And it shall come to (jaaa^ when I bring a cloud over the earth, that the 
bow shall be seen in tiio cloud, and I will remember my covenant, wliioh is 
bat wean me anil you and every hving creatun^ of all flesh i and the waters shall 
no niore beoome a flcwwl t<i destroy all floah. And the bow shall be in the cloud; 
and I will look upon it, t\mt 1 may remember the evcrlsstmg cove mint between 
GckI and every living croatnrB of all ileah that is upon the earthy And God said 
imto ifoah, This is the token of the covenant which I have eatablielie^l bE^tween 
me and all llesh that is on the earth.^ 

Ill this account of tlie Dciage Biblical critics arc now agtcod in detecting the 
prepuce of two originally distinct and to some extent incoDsieteut narratives, 
which hftve been combined so as to present the superficial appearance of a single 
homogeneous story. Yet the editorial task of uniting them has been perfomied so 
cluruaily tlmt the repetitiuiia and mcou^istcticica left standing in them can bordly 
full to attraet the iittcniion even of a careless reader. In leptixlucing the test of 
the Icgciul from tlie EugJiah Hevisetil Yersion I bavo distingtilBhcd the two straude 
of the composite narrative by prinring them in different ty|ios ; the unaljeiH thus 
exhibited is the one now generally accepted by critical 

the two versions of i.he legend thit^i artificiaUy com Lined, the one, (irintcd 
in ordinary Bom an type, b derived from what the critics call tbo Trieistly Code 
(usually designated by the letter 1*); the other, printed in italic type, ia derived 
from what the criues call the Jehovi&tic or JahwiBtIc dirjcuincnt (uflunlly deaignalftl 
by the letter J), which ia chanictcrimed by the use of the divine name Jehovah 
(Jahweh, or, rather^ Yuhweb). The two ilomimeiits differ conspicuously iu character 
and stvle, and they belong to different ages ; for while tiifi Jghovistio narriktivo ls 
probably the oldest, the Priastly Code is now generally admitted to lie the lateat^ 
of the four principal doGimicuts which have been united to form the Hexateucli. 
The Jehoviado document is beUoved to havo been written in Judes in tlie early 

1 W. Biulib, T^s Oid tn the (London and Edinburgh, 

1&&9). pp. E_ KauUicb imd A. Socin* £>w Gtmau, mit tier 

ttmitikn/ian" (Proitrarg L B., pp. U t^f.y K lUutsidi, /he AeCi:^^ de 4 AU^n 

mint4 kerav^ittfebm (Freiborg i E und Leipnigj iey4), pp/^ J. Eai.lm 

Ckr|Ktitiir and G. Earford-Buttereby, iftJoileurA. G-ri^ndoii^ lUOOX ii, a / W, K EennoLL, 

pp. ISO tqq. {Tht CnHwy liihtu)/ \Y. H. Bennatt ued W. R Ad^iuej, A BiMiM 
/TfWiUrriViHHIiandoii^ pp. £7 R tL Drivflr, nt of thondVn, IDIGJ, pp. 

tqq. ; uL to tite ZiV^rafwrr y/ fAr €Hd (EdLabrngh, 1913), V 14 ■ k! 

Littepatii^lUlpTig, 1906)^ pp, 47 J, Slciiuier^ tWfW 
t^nd €fn^M (Edic burgh, 1910X pp* 147 M. Jaatrow. Hei^^ 

a?K/ TVndi^imri (London, 1914), ppL 34fi 
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tiinea of the Hebrew mnnaTcIiy, prohablf in the ninth or eighth century before gnr 
era; the Priestly Code dates fnoin the periorl after lie year 580 a.c,, when .Tern- 
ealcm was token by rfebucliodnoz^ar. King of Babylon, anil the JewB were carried 
away by him into captivity. Both documents are in their fomi historical, but 
while the Jehovistic writer displays a genninfl interest in. tlie oharaotem and 
advGiiLiirea of tiie men and woman whom he deacrilses, the Priestly writer appears 
to cobcem himself with them only so far os he deemed them instruments in tlie 
great sdicme of Providenco for coavoying to Ismcl a knowledge of God and of the 
tdigimiB and Bocrnl institntious by whioh it was his graoious will Lliut the Chosen 
People shonld regnlate their lives. The luatoiy wliiclj he writea is Bacreil and 
ecclesiastical rather tlian secular and civE j his preoccupation ia with larael as a 
Church rather tlion as a nation, dleDce, while he dwells at comparative length on 
the lives of tlie patriarchs and propheta to whom the deity deigned to reveal 
himself, he hnrries over whole gcneiatione of common mortals, whom lie barely 
mentions by name, aa if they were mete.Liiikfl to connect one rohgioitii epfwh with 
another, mere paekthtend on which to string at rare intervals tlie splendid jewels 
of revelatiom His attitude to the past is sufficiently explained hy the cireutn- 
stancea of the times in which he Eved. The great age of TstuoI was over; ita 
independence wiaa gone, and with it the hopes of worldly prosperity and glory. 
I’ho rosy dreams of empire, which the splendid reigns of David and Solomun (lati 
copjiired up in tJie hearts of the jioople, and wJiioh may have limbered for a while. 
Eke UioruEig clouds, even after the disruption of the mouarehy. Lad long ago jaded 
in the clouded evening of Qie nation's day, under the grim rijality of foreign 
dotniaation. Barred from all the roads of purely miindane ambition, the Ere* 
prossible idealism of the national temperament now fount] a vent foe itself in 
anoUier direction. Its dreams took a dinerant cast. If earth was shnt upon it, 
heaven was stiE open; and, Eke Jacob at Bethel, witi enemies behind him and 
before, the dreamer behold a kilder stretching up beyond the clouds, by which 
angelic hoata might descend to guard and comfort the forlorn pilgrim. In short, 
the leadera of Israel sought to console and compamsato their nation for the humiEfl- 
tions Eho had to endure in the secular apliore by rajaing her to a position of 
supremaoy in the spiritiiaL For this purpose they conBtruoted or perfected an 
elalawate system of religious rEual designed to foraatoE and engrcBs the divine 
favour, and so to make Zion the holy city, the Joy and centra of God's kingdom on 
earth. Witli these aims ami ambitions the tone of pubHo Efe became more and 
more cleriiial, its intcresla ecelesiaatieal, its predominant influence priestly. The 
king was repiftced by tbs high priest, who snoceeded even to the purple rebeg and 
golden CTOwn of bis predecesaor.^ The revolution which thug substituted a line of 
pontilTa for a lino of temporal rnlere at Jemsakm was Eke that whioh converted 
the Borne of the Coesars into the Bume of the mediaeval Popes. 

It is this movement of thought, this current of religiouB aspirationB ectting 
strongly in the direction of ©oolesiasticiem, which is refleoted—we may almost say 

» W. BubtrtsuD Sinitb, The Old TtttUtmmt in At Jeirith CiwfrA,* p. .tiS. 
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umesEed and cryfital!ized“m the Priestly Coile^ The intelleetual aad moral liniltA- 
iSr^rm of ih6 movement arcs mirrored io the coEreBpondiitg limitationfl of the ’wnter* 
It is Uie formal aide of reiigion in ’which alone he ib really interested; it ia in the 
deUtils of rites and ceremomea^ of eoolesin$|ieal fumitnre and garments, tlmt he 
re vela with genuine gnstn The deeper side of religion is pnmtiaoHy n gealed book 
for him i ita morul and apiritual aspecta he buxely glan at: into tho profomid 
prohkms of innnortality and Oie origin of evil, which have agitated inquiring 
apiritB in all the ages* ho never enterigL With hU ahsoiption in the miniitiffi of 
rituaif ilia indifference to purely flccular affairs, Ids predileeticjn for chronology and 
geimalogy, for dates and figures — in a word, for the dry bones rather than the Heali 
and blood of liiaLotj''“-tLe priestly histoiiao ie like one of those monkish chroidelerH 
of the Middle Ages who ioi^ked out on tho great world through the narrow loophole 
of a cloistered cell or the mnny-tinted glass of a cathoiiral window. His intelleotual 
horizon Wiia narrowed^ tl^e atmosphere in which ho heheld events was coLonied, by 
the mediiim through which he saw tliem. Thus the splendouTB of the Tabeniacle 
in the wdtlemesa, invisible to al! eyes boL his, are as if they had loomed on his 
heated imagination through the purple lights of a rose-window' or the gorgcoiis 
paQGiS of aomo flamboyant odelH Eveu in tho slow processes or suddeo catastrophes 
which have fashioned or transfoiined the material ani verse he disesmed little more 
tlijin ihfi signs and vtonders vouehsafed by the deity to heraKld new epochs of 
reli^rioqa dispen$aiioin For him the wofk of Oreation wah a grand prelude to the 
institntion of tho aabhatk* TI 10 vault of hniiven itself, spangled with glorious 
Imninaries^ waa a magnilicent dial'^plate on w'hich the tinger of Qod poluteil 
eternally te the oorrect BcaHOns of the feasts in the ecclesiastical calendar.^ The 
DeluL^e, whieli swept away almost the whole of mankind, was the oceaniDO which 
the repeniant deity took to ostabliHh u covenant; with the miserable survivors; and 
the rainboWi glowiug in uideacent radiance against the murky Btorin-cloud, was 
nothing but the divine seal appended to the covenant as a gnarantee of its gepuinc 
and irrevocable character.^ For the priestly historian was a lawyer m well as an 
ecderiasliCf and as such he took great pains t<i prove tJiat the friendly relations of 
God to hia people rested on a strictly legal basis, being authenticated by a series of 
eontmcis into which both psrUea entered vi^ith all due fonoalitjv He is never ao 
much in bis ekmont as when be ia eipouudiog these covenants; he never wearies 
of TecaUiiig the long series of Isroera title-deeds. Nowhere does this dryasdnet 
antiquary, this rigid ritualist, so se-nsibly relax his normal severity, nowhere dot=!s 
he 60 nearly unbend and thaw, as when he is expatiating on the congenial subject 
of contracts and couveyanceA His mastorpicce of historical narmtive is acknow- 

* G^oeflffl ib I 

^ Qeuew i, 14. The Hebrew word lier& tmtL&ktoi! ** *■ “app&ara never 

(certflinly not in PJ to be nml of the natural iew>iii of the year, hiit niwaye af n time enn- 
veutitmally Agreed upon, or died by some cirruiEietaiice. The cezumun-sst BppUcatiot) is to the 
«ae7>?£i mtsmt of the eccleviaadcil year, which ore fixed by the mooij " (Frindpol Bkinner, In 
hia ami £jee^u3at cm p. S6 )l 

* GecesiB ix, 8-17. 
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ledged to be lua 40^110 1 of the n&gqtiatioiiB into wluch the widowed Abraham 
eotered with tho sons of Heth in ox^isr to obtain a fauiilj' vault in whi<!h to bury 
liiB wife.^ The lngnbrioua natiife of the transactiDii dwji not damp the pTofesHiooal 
Aest of tho narrator; and the picture he has drswo of it combines the toui^hea of 
no mean artist with the inmiito exact!tmie of a practised convejaoeen At this 
distance of time Lhe whole scene still posaes beforo ne, as GimUar soeaeg may have 
passed before the eyes of the writer, and as they may still be wikiesaed hi the East, 
wJicn two well-bred Arab sheikhs fenue deiteronsly over ^ point of buBiness, while 
thoy obsenre punctiliously the stately forms and coiirteste-^ of Oriental dipIoiuAoy. 
But aucli pictures are rare indeed in Lhb anist's gallery. landflcapea be hardly 
attempted, and his ponmits are danlis, lacking all individoality, life, and colour. 
In timt of Mo^s, which ha labourccl niost^ the great leader m little mons than a 
by figure rigged ont to diaUibnte eocdeamstical upholstery and millinery.® 

Very didereiit aie the pictures of the |Mitriarchal ago bequeathed to us by the 
author of the Jeimvbtb doenmeut. fn purity of outline, lightness and delicacy of 
touchg and warmth of coloiimMg^ they are itnsiirpassed, perhaps unequalledn in 
litemture. The hnest eSects arc produced by the fewest etrokeQ, becaiiBe every 
stroke is tliat of a master who knows instinetivcly just what to put in and wbat to 
leave out. Thus, while hb^wholo attention seems to be given to the human figures 
in the foreground, who stand out from the canvas with lifelike tmtb and solidity^ 
he contrives simulbuieDiisly, witJi a few deft, alniogt impcrcaptible touchrw^ to 
indicate the bntiscape behind them, and so to complete a hannonioufi picture which 
stampa itftslf indelibiy on the memory. The scene, for example, of Jacob and 
Hachel at the wall, with the flocks of shecp> lying round it in the ncKuitide heat+ is 
as vivid in the writer's worib os U b in the colours of BaplmeL 

And to this exquisite idctiiTrsquBnesa in the deiiDoation of human life he adds 
a charmlag naivety, an antique aimpliciity, in hb descripliuns of the divine. He 
carrica ua hack to the ihi>Ti oE old, when no Hueb awful gulf was supposed to yawn 
between man and the deity, lu his pages wo read how God moulded the first man 
out of clay, sa a child shapes its mud baby®; bow be walked in the j^rden in the 
cool of the even lug and called to the ahamefiOJCefl couple wha hail been hiding 
betiiod trees*; how he made coats of skin to replace the ton scanty fig-leaves of 
OUT fust parents^ i how he shut tlic dtHsr behind Noali^ when the patriarch had 
entered into the ark'^; how he snidbd the sweet savour of the burning sacilEce^; 
how he came down to look at the itiwcr of Babel,^ ap|]arcntly becauso, viewed from 
the sky, it waa beyond hk reach of viaicn ; how he conversed with AbrabjLm at the 
door of his tent, in the heat of the ilay, under the shadow of the wfiispcring oak^* 

* Geneeia jcxiit. 

^ W. Robortinn Smith, Olii Tttiatiteiit in the JtieitA CAvftA^^ p. 409, 

* Geoeeij ii, 7. * Genesis iii, a jij. 

* Oeneus iii, SI, * OeD.eaii Tti, Ifl. 

■ Oeiuhu Tiii, a L * Geuesia xi, & nnd 7. 

■ GenesH iTiii, 1 in the English Authorisied Version th* trees hava dwappeared 

the pictun nml been replaced by plidiu. Kiey are rightly restored itt the Bevieed 
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Tn Ahort, th0 whole work of this delightful writer ia instiuct with a breoth of 
poetry, with Bomethiitg of the frealuieHs and fnigniiKM} of the olden time, which 
invcfita it with an incfTaldi! and iuimortal cham.* 

In the composite narrative of the Great Flood which we possess in Goncsie, the 
aepamte itigrodienta eontrihtited bj the JehovjBtic and the Priestly doenments 
respectively sra diatangtiishaidc from each other both by verbal and by material 
difTerenees- To take the verbjd diflerences lirat, tlie moat etriking is that in the 
ITelm^w original the deity fg uniformly designated, in the Jehovistic dcwnmcDt by 
the name of Jefairah (Jahn/t), and in the Priestly doctunent by tbc nnmo of 
EliiJinn, which In tlie English version are rendered respectively Ijy the words 
■'Lord■'and “GchL" fn lepresetiting the Hebrew JfJm-aii {JuAweA) by "Lord," 
the English tnmelotora follow the praotice of the dews^ who, in tending the 
Scriptures aloud, untfonulyauhstiriite die title Admai or '‘Lord" for the siicred 
name of Jehovah, wherever they find the latter written in the text. Hence the 
English reader may assume ng a gencml ruin that in the jiasKaaej) of Uio English 
version, whore the title “ l/jnl** is applied to the deity, the name Jehovah atanils 
for it in tho written or printed Hebrew icit.® But in tiie narrative of the Flood 


Venion, thaui^h the cniTEct nuderiafof the Hisbinaw ironi i» perhaps rather “ terebmllu " than 
oaka,^ 

> Aa to the two deenmeuta, the Jeherutte (J) und the Pri«et|y(P)^ aae W. fioliertsoa 
Smith, Ifte Old TWomaar in rAe Jevah CAwvi* pp. 31^ ; J, JSstlin 

iTarpeiiter ii&d G, Ilurforil-Batteraby, TV Si’jxtftu^ i, 33 Mqq., 97 afy., LSI tqq_ • E. 

Sehrifi dia .tMn» TVrCimmr* (Freihui^ LB. und T^erpzig, 1804}, ii, l&OajY', lB8r^,* 
W. H. BeunclL, (/tiumir, pp 9 £2 *qq^ tqq.j W, M. Bennett and W. f. Adeney, A 

Intrvdvrtitm* pp. SO yj. j S. E. UHver, /nOrxfurfj'^n to thf JAtrratitr* uf #V Old Tatatntnt^ 
PP- 10 110 itfif.: id,, TV Honk nf Intruduclien, pp. jr iqq. ; K. Budde, Uemkichto der 

xUthtbrdurhtn Lieeratur, pp. 43-05, ISS-Sufi ; J. Skinnar, Cntiral and Exegad«ft Cmnynsntary «i 
tSuadn, pp. xixii-lxvil; H. Guukid, (ieitenin Hhenrttt and erKiSrrl* (Gottingen, lOJOh pp. l*x* eqq., 
SCO nqq .; B, Kittol, det tWIe* ftmeP (Gotha, 1000-1012}, i, S73^^, a, 3i>ft ngq, 

GritT:;ii gcnenilly to ngree that the IVieetlj Code ia thn franiewcrk into which the (hreo 

lalief iiiain eotutituenla of tha Beiatecndi have bwn fitted, and that it waa Kubatantjally the 
booh of the law of Moaun,'* which wnn publicly prannnlgatcd Iry Etra at Jorngalem in 444 a.a 
rtnd aocopt^ by ibe people aa the Ijoaia of a new reformation (Hcheminh viii). But the work 
of combihiog the Pricatly Tode with the other doemnanta, m h to form our preaant 
Qexatcuch, appeara to havo been carried out at a later date, perhap* about 4iX> nci See 
d. Eatlin tlbrpctitor and G. Harford-Battersby, TAf Bemtani, 1, 176 nqg. ■ tF. H. Bennett and 
f. Wr. Adency, nj>. dif., pp. lie ngq. Bosidce the Prieativ Code (P) and the Jehoviatfr 
doc|wnent(J),thc two main coiutitnentii of the Hexatcurb urn Beuteroooniv (the D of the 
crl^) and the Glohiatic d.«unna.t (the E of the critica). Of theae, tho Elohiatic is tbo alder ; 
It ia genemlly believed to have Itaeo ccmpoBeEl in nortliorii Israel not very long after tho 
■Tehoviatie document, perlmj» early in the eighth centmy h.c. In style and ehanwCer it h akin 
lo thu Johuviatic document, i.ut the wiitur ia notao gwat a litotney iTtiat, though Ida Tvliiroim 
luid woiol BtAndpoiut n aouiowbat mow advanced. Unlike the dehoviiitlo writer he nsn tho 
diviftP namP HfokAn for God inatwl of Jehovdi. It ia gsneralJy boHevcd that the Lm ™rt of 
Drutowftomy b ‘■the boot d the Jaw - which w« found b the temple at JetT.aaiem in 6^n.(. 
and forioed the bMia of Joriah'a ruformation (n Kinge sxii, 8 ngg.). On theae mattem the 

wiiJ find the evnlenuu stated and diKuamd in tha wurka menlioned at the Uniimbc of 

tma note, ° ^ 

* Sw E. Eautarb^ in UMua^ It, 3320 r.r, N^caea 
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and tbronghout G^est$ the Prieatly writer livoidfi the use of Hie? imuie Jehovah 
and eulmtibiitea fori I iha term whitJj u the ordinary Hebrew word for God; 

and his rea^son for doing bo la that according to him the divine iiumo Johovah was 
first revealed hj God to Moaea,^ and tiierefore could not have been applied to him 
in the caj Jier ago® of the worltL On the other hand, the Jehovietic writer hm no 
such theory as to the ravelatiou of the name Jehovah ; heuoe ho beatowa it un the 
deity without scruple from the Orf?ation ouwardjf. 

Apart from tliia capital diatmetinn between the docUfnontSj there are verbal 
difTerencoa which do uot appear m the English tranBlatioii. Thus, one set of words 
is iiBcd for male and femalein the Jehoidstic doeumentj and quite a diflerentset 
in the Priestly ® Agahi, the words translated ^ destroy " in the Euglhdi ^'orsion are 
dilferiiut in the two dcKstimeuiiis,^/kiid similarly with the words which the Euglkli 
translators represent hy *" die "*nnd ^ dried."’^ 

But the material difFerences l>0t^v0eTi the Jehoviitic and the Priestly narratives 
are still more remarkahle^ and as they amounL in aomc cases to positive contradie- 
tioDB^ the proof that they emanate from eepamte docunieuLn may be regarded AS 
complete. Thus in the Jehovistie nan stive thu deau sninialfi arc distinguished 
fram the unciesn, and wrhiJe seven pairs of every sort of clean animals are admitted 
to the flric^ opdy one pair of each sort of nnclcan aoimak m suffered to euter.^ On 
the other hand, the PrioBtly writer makes no sucli iuvidJous distinction between the 
aniimils, hut j^lmits them to the ark on a footing of perfect equality, though at the 
Bamo timo he impartially liniita thenj all alike to a emgle couple of eadi aorL^ 
The explanation of Lhia liiacrapaocy tlmt in the view^ of the Priestly writer the 
distinction between clean aod rnideon animals was first revisalod by God to Mosea^® 
and ootiid nut Lliorefore havo been known to his predoces^jr 5 Toah; wltercoa the 
Johoviatio WTitar, untroubled by any ffueh theory^ naively uesumes the distiuetion 
between cIgjlu and unclean anmialB to have been familiar to msiikind from tho 
earliost timaap as if it rested on a natural differpnoe too obvious to be overiouked by 
auylwJy* 

Another serious dtscrepancy between the two wxitora relates to duration 
of the llooiL In the Jelit)vuitij:!i narrative the rain lasted forty tlays and forty 
nighta."^ and nfterviardB Xcah pas^d throe wroks in the ark before the water liad 

* Exodus vip S 

i ill J Tpl in p fTi, 10. vitp &, 10). 

^ rsn:p in J (Vl^ 7 ^ 4 ^ 23), in P (vi, 13, 17, IISJ, Th& former word msaiu 

properly “ hlot out,^ ss it m rflud^red iu the of the En^liah Revised Vtursioii; the Jatttr 

ii thfi ordinjir;.- Hebreur woicd for ^ deiiTroy.^ 

* fiW Ln ,t (tIt, 22)p^ b F (vf, IT, vii, m). The formur b ttie ordinary Eobtew wok! 

or- j the latter la aometimes tranBljitHi **give up tho 

* nnn Lu ,T {viii, 13:^ in p (vilf, 14). All the fotBgoing anii otbar Terbal diSerencea 
between the two doGuments am noted by Priiiclpid ,t, Skinner tq hii Vntt^l and 

140. Compare H. Gimkd, fJtiieiu Uberti^tzi nnd ffJWtfri* (CaiittiDjren 

IfllOk p. 130. 

* Conewfl % ii, S, oomparq rifi, SO. " Giine^u vl, 10 vii, 13 nj. 

* Loviticue li j DeuioronniuTiiT, 4-iO. G^uieils vii, 13, 17. 
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mhaidad enough to let \dm JiUiiL^ On thw xeckoning the Flood loEted fiixty-oii& 
diiy^ Ou the other handp in the Priestly narratiTa it was a hundred and lifty day& 
l>afore the water licgan to and the Flood lasted altogether for twelve months 
imd eleven As the Hebrew months were Iuhbj-, twelve of them would 

umoiint to three hundneil and dfty-foar days^ and eleveii dnys added to them would 
give a Bobr year of three hundred and Hixty-fiv& days,* Sioce the Priestly writer 
thus sissigiis to the duration of the Flimd (Jie precise length of a E^hir year^ we may 
safely aasTinae that he lived at a time when the Jews were able to correot thoaeriona 
error of the lunar (^enilar fay ob^em'^ation of the bhil 

Again, the two writers differ from each other in the cauaea which they allege 
for theFloosl; for whareoj^ the Johoviatic writer puts it down !to rain only,^ th& 
Priestly writer speaks of subteniineaii waters humting forth as well as of sheets of 
water deiscending from heaven.® 

T^tlji the -Tehovistic writer represents Koak as buihling an altar and 
sacrificing to Ghjd in gratitude for hi^ eseape from the Flood."^ The Priestly writer^ 
on the other hand, makes no mentjou eitfier uf the altar or of the sacrifice; no 
doubt Ixicause from the statiLEpoint of the Levidcal law, which he oconpiett, tiior& 
could be no legLtmiBte altar tiny where but in the temple at Jerusalem, and becauja& 
for a mere layman like Noah to offer a saenfiGe would have been an unheard-of 
impropriety, a gross sncroechnient on the rights of the clergy which he could not 
for a moment dream of imputiug to the respectable patriarclL 

TJiuh a oomparlaun of the iTehq\iatio tiod the Prici^tly narratives strongly 
condruLs the cToucluBion of the critios tliat the two were originally independent;, and 
that tlie Jehoviatic Lb ounaEderably the older* For the Jehoviatic writer m eli^arly 
ignorant of tlm law of the one sanctuaTj, which forbade the offering of aaerihce- 
unywhere but at Jerusalem; and as that law was first clearly enunciated and 
enforced by King Josiah in 621 n.Cpp it follows that the Jehovistic document must 
have been compared some timeK probably a long time^ before that date. For a 
like rsason the Pri&itjy dCMioiiiicut must hnvc been eompo^ some time,, probably a 
long dine^ after that date, ainco the writer implicitly tecogaiKcs the luw of the one 
sanctuary by lefufling to impute a breach of it to Noah. Tliim, whereaa the 
Jehovistic writer lietrajs a ciirtoin orcliaio aimplkity in artlessly attributing to tho 
earliest ages of the world tho religious institutioris and phraseology of bis nwn time, 
the Priestly writar reveals the rafiection of a later age^ which haa worked out a 
definite tlieoiy of religious evolndon and applies it rigidly to history. 

A very cursory comparison of the Hebrew with the Babylonian account of the 
Deluge may snMoc to convince that Llie Lwo uarrativea are nnt independimt, but 
that one of them must be deri ved from tiio other, or both from a common originaL 

* OeiH^ wUlf 6 - 13 . * GflCe^is viiv 3 . 

^ trbaeiifl vUf Ifi com|utjrm| with riiii 14^ 

* E, IhiFer, TAi^ fkkik ^ p. SS ; SfcinueTf Criiieaf. aj^d CiMutamictrif 

en pp 167 * H. Gtinkeb KoJ pp. 148 jry. 

* vii, a Gflneaia vii^ 11^ cumpoinQ tiuj 3. 

^ Geoteis viii, ^ 
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The pnintH of resambLauce between tbo two are far toe niuneroiis ^cl detdied to 
be aocidontaL In bo Lb mrmtives the divine powers res&lve to destroy mimkind by 
a great flood; io both the aee^ret is revealed beforeEiand to a man by a got]^ who 
directs him to bdld a great vesseh in whiob to save himself and need of eveiy kind. 
It ia probably no more acoidotita! coincidence Lhat in Lhe BabySoDiaii atory, as 
reported by Berosna, the hero saved from the Flood was the tenth Kiii^ of Babylon, 
and that in the Hebrew story Noah was the tmth man in descent from Adam. In 
both mirmtives the favoured man, thus warned of Ocfl, liiiilds ^ bugi^ vef^l in 
Beveral stories, make^^ it water-tight witfi pitch or bitumen^ and takes into it his 
family and aainials of all sorts : in both, the Hehige La brougiit iibont in by^ 
measure by heavy and loata for a greater or leas number td days: in both, all 
mankind are drowned except the hem aud Jns family : iu liK>th, the man sends forUi 
birds, a raven and a dove, to see whether the water of tbo Flood has ak>ateJ : iu 
both, tlie dove after a time retittim to the ship li^causo it could find no place in 
whieh ti> rest : in both, the raven does not retuTTi: in both, the vessel at last gnmndK 
on a Tnountain t in both, the hero, in gratitude for his rescue^ offers sanrificu tin the 
niouiiitain : in bothj, the gods smell the sweet saTour, and their anger appeased. 

much for the general resemhliince between the Baby Ionian narrative as a 
whole, and the Hebrew uarrativ'e as a whole. But if we take into account the 
separate eloments of the Hebrew narrative we aliall see that the JehovisLic 
narrative is in closer agrcenient tlmn eJjo Priestly with the Babylonmn. 
Alike in the Jabovistic and in the Ilabylooian tmrmtive special promineiicse 
is given bo the nunibor i^ven* In the Jehovistio vereion, Noidi bos a 
seven dsjV warning of the coining Deluge: he takes seven pairs of evoiy sort 
of clean aniniiils with him into the ark : he allows intervals of aevan days to elapse 
betwi^an Lhe sneoasEive despotebea of the dove from the ark. In tho Babyloman 
vorsion the Flood ksta at its greatest height for seven days; and the hero seU out 
the sacTiGeud vessels by Bavans on the monnlain* Agoiu^ alike in tlie Jeliovistie 
and tho Babylonian version, special man Lion is made of Blmtting the dwr of tho 
ship or ark wbeu the man, his familyi and the animals have entered intij it; in both 
alike wo have the piaturesque epi^icdo of sending forth the raven and the dove from 
the vesoek and in both alike the oflering of tha gacr]Gce» the smslling of it by the 
gods, and their eon sequent appcai^ment. On tha otluer himd, in certain particulars 
the Priestly narrative in Ganosis approaches more closely than the Jeho^^stic to the 
Babylonian. Thus, in both the Priestly and the Babylonian vetaton exact direotions 
are given for the Gonatruotion oE tlia vessel: in both alike it is built in savGtal 
storias^ each of which in divided into nnineroua cabins: in both alike it is made 
watertight by being caulked with pitch or bitumen: in both alike it grounds on a 
mounlain; and in both alike^on isaning from the vesseli the hero receives the diviTie 
blessing* 

But if the Hebrew and BahytonLau narratives arc closely related to each other, 
how la the relation to be explained ^ Tlic Babylonian oanuot he deriveti from the 
Hebrew, tdncc it ia older than the Hebrew by at least eleven or twelve centuries. 


'J 5 S Sin J. G. Fra2E!1 .—<f <f Gr^at Fiood, 

Itoreorer, na Zimmem Ima remarked, the very esBenee of the Biblical narrative 
pFQSiippcjses n caimlTy liable^ ILk^ Babylonia, to iuuudiktiotiB ; bo that it eEinnot be 
doiibteJ that the story wa^ ■ Incllgenoua in Babylonia, and Lrar^planted to 
Palestine/ ''* But if tha Hebtewa derived tbe atory of ilm Great Mood from 
Babylonia* when and how did they do so I Wa have no information on the^ubjeot* 
and the t|uefition can only I^b anawsred conjeatnruUy. Some scholars of repute liave 
eappawd that tbs liewa iirEt leaxned the legend m Babylon during tba captiTity, 
and Lb at t-be Eibliiial narrativa is consequently not older than the siith eantnry 
before onr em,^ This view might ba tenable if we only the Hebrew 

version of the deluge legend in the Priestly recension ; for the Priestly Coda, ae wc 
waa probably conipueed during or after the captivity, itnt] it is perfectly possible 
tiuit the writerB of it acquired a knowledge of the Babylonian tradition either orally 
ot frmn Babylonian literature during their exilo or porliaps after their return to 
Palestine ^ lor it is ribaaoiiable to suppose that the intimate relations whioh the 
conquest e$iteblbbed between the two couatries may have led to a certaiii dlETnaLon 
of Babylonian literature in Paleatine^ and of Jewish literature in Eabylonia. 
On this view some of the points in which tlia Prieatly narrative deports from the 
Jehoviatio and upproxiiuates to the Babylonian may conceivably have been borrowed 
directly by tlie Priestly writers from Baby Ionian ai^nreea. Such perints are the 
detsJh as to the oou^LructioQ of the nrki, and in jhartioular the smearing of it with 
pilch or bitumeu, whioh is a oharaoleiisLio product of Babylonia*® But that the 
Hebrews were acquainteii with the story of thy Great iloodj and thiii too in a fortn 
closely akin lo the EabyIonian, long before they were carried away into captivity* is 
abimilontly proved by tht; Jehoriatie narrativo in Genesis, which may well date 
from the ninth century before our ora and can hardly be later than the eighth, 

Assuming, then, that the Hobrewts in Palestine were familiar rroinaji early time 
with tlia Babylonian Ic^u rf of the Jjcluge* we have a till to aak^ bow and when did 
they learn it! Two auBwara to tha question hjive been given. On the one Lmiidj 
it hjis been held tliat the Hebrewa may hnva brought the legend with them, when 
they migrated from Babylonia to Pulc^tioa about two thousandyaanj before Christ* 
On the other hand* it lias been suggested Ihat^ after their eettleaient in Palestine, 
the Hehii!Wa mny have borrowed iha story from the native Cauuanites^ who in their 
turn may liava learucd it through the medium of Babylonian literature sometime in 

^ g. I-L Driv^ir, The Boah wf [Jl IOj , 

* Thifl in, or wm, the oplnioa at B, Haupt imd Fr Belitfrcbi aa report&l by E. Sghnidflr, 

7^^ itiirfiptW7t» ami fhi Old »?«/■, ig 56. Tb* view is righLiy by 

SriiTnder, 

® [lorocloLiifit i, 170^iriib the oote in Gefir^ RnwUiuatia'^^ translatica (Fourth Itdiliaa* toL 
^ Ltmilojkt 1^60^ p, 300), 

• Tbiii k thn view nf Profemor M- Jiwtraw aW Tmdiiioniy pp, 13 rrjg,), 

wha idoutiUoii Abraiiiiu'fl containporsTj, Ajuraplijiili EitiK EMiiikr (Oen&sia 1), with 
Hamtuiirpblt King of Babylaor Abrahara am] his migration from E^byloma to 

Pal^tiao aboat tba begiaaiu^ of the wcaad mdlamuia a.tr. Aa to Hammurabi'a dato^ ssm 
(kbov&j p, 344* note K 
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the second Tuillenninm before our om? Which^if eithw, of these views is the trae 
ODOp we have aL present no means of deciding. 

l\^ has been proposed to explain the Bsbjloman and Hebrew traditionE of 
a great Aaod hj the innndatioiiB to which the lower vaUej of the Eiiphrates and 
Tigris annually exposed by the heavy rains and melting snows in the mountains, 
of Armcaiji* ^'The baaia of the story," we ore told* "‘ie the yearly phettotiu^non of 
the rainy and stormy season^ whidr laata La Eabylorua for soveml months, nnd 
dming which time whole liistrict^^ in the Euphrntea Yallpy arc sabmergei Great 
havoc was canBed by the raina and storms nntil the perfe^^tioQ of canal systerna 
regulated the overllow of the Euphrates and Tigris, when what had been a cui^ 
was converteil into a blessing, and bronght aboqt that astonishing fertility for 
which Eubyioiiia became famous. The Hebrew story of the Deluge tecalb a par¬ 
ticularly destructive season that hetd made a profound impression, and the 
companticn with the pai'aUol stoiy found on clay tablets of AeliiiTbanipHra library 
confirms this view of the Local settiiig of the tale."* In favour cjf this view it may 
be said tlmt in the Babylonian and the oldest form of the Hebrew tradition the 
cause of the Deluge ia said to have been heavy rain,* The thet>ry may also bo 
Bupporteci by the dangerous inimdaijions to which the country is still yearly liable 
through the iwtion of the same mLural caiisea^ When Loftus, the first excavator 
of the ancient city of Erech, arrived in Bagdad on the 5fch of May^ 1B49, ho found 
the whole populatiou in a state of the utinc^t apprehension and alarm. In con- 
eequcuco of the rapid melting of the snows on the Kurdish uinuntaimi^ and the 
enormous influx of water fnHu the Euphrates through the S^lawiyya cauah the 
Tigrifl bad risen that spring to the unprecedenied height of twenty-two and a half 
feet, which was about flve fowl above its highest level in ondinaty yeaTs and 
exceeded the gresit rise of 1831, when the river broke down the walle and deatroved 
no leas Lhau seven tbouimad dwellings in a single ni^ht, at a time whati the plague 
wus cotnudttiii" the mogt fearful ravages aiijoiig ilie inhalutants. A few daya 
before tlie arrival of the English party, the Turkish pssha of Bagdad had summoned 
the whole population, as one man, to gimnl agaiuEiKt the general duDger by raising 
a strong high mound uotopbtely round the walls. Mats of Jteds wore placed out¬ 
side to bind tlie earth compsotly together. Tbe water waa thus proven ted from 
devastotiug the interior of the ciiy^ though it flltered Lhrnngh the flue alluvial soil 
and ptood several feet deep in the ceUars, Outaidfl the city it reached to within 
two feet of tlw top of the bank. On the side of the river the houses alone, many 
of them very old and frail, prevented the ingress of the flood. It was a critical 

* H* OreiuimaiLa, in ikfM db&nefzt; vnri von A. Unguiui nod 

H. ^iresHmauH, 220+ On thiA tbEMiry, wee Plinciiial J, Skinner, arid 

mmlftry »» p-1, wbo objreta to k tint **thcni ar* ua rr^gaiable ttiicm of a ^pecidciLtiv 

Cajuumin! tuedium baviii^ bone iuterpoauid betwctm ibn B^bylnalaii origiiialR and the Hebrew 
Kcconutn of ths OroatiDn imd the Fleed, iueb aja we niMy aqnnjaa in tins casti uf |]ie PDjwiliKg 
til," 

a >V. Jfletrow pp 97 i^.! emopare id^ pp, 322 J 15 + 
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jQiif3turB, Men were stationod night tkdii day te wainti tho liarrierH* If tlifl dam 
or aoy of the fountktiona had failed, Bngdad uiuat have been bodily washed away. 
Happily the preagrare was wilbatood, and the imindatioa gmdually aubsided. The 
country on all gdcks for milea waa under water, ao that there waa iso poBaihility of 
proceeding beyond the dyke, except in the boat& wbieh were eataliliabed as ft^iriea 
to keep up oonununication acro^w the tloocL The city waa for a time am i^aud in 
a vast InJand E^ea, and it woa a full nmmtii before the mliabitants enmld ride beyond 
tJie wallEi, As the aummer advanced^ tlie preiiieijoa of the stagnant water caused 
malaria to mvk an extenL that, out of a populaLion of aeventj thouBand, no leaa 
ilian twelve thomRand died of feverJ 

If the iloods caused hy the uuelLing of the snow in the Armenian monutoinB 
can thuH endanger ibe dtitsa in the river valley down to oiudern iiLmeSt it ia 
reasonable to suppoae that they rlid so in unLiquity also,^ and that the Babyloniasi 
ItaditioD of the deetmotion of the city of Shurippak in auch an inunelation may be 
well foundecL It ia true that the city appears to have ultimately perished by fire 
rather tbAn by water f but this is quite consisteut with the supposition that at 
some cailier Lime it had been destroyed by a flood and aftorwaidB rebtiUt, 

However^ the theory which wonid explain the Babylonian and Hebrew 
tradition of a great flood hy the inundations to which the country is annually 
exp^wed, may be coralwited by an argument drawn from the analc^ of Egypt. 
Eor Egypt from time immcmoriAl lias been flimilai ly subject to yearly mundaiLionB; 
yet it has never, bo lor as we know, either evolved a fluod legend of it4 own or 
accepted tbs lloud legend of fta great Oriental rival. If unuuiil floods sutticod to 
produce the legend in BabylonJa, whjp it may lie oaked^ did not the same cauec 
produce the saiiie efleet in Egypt ? 

To meet this dilficulty a different csploiiatiDn of the Babylonkti story lias 
l>ecJi put forward in recent years by an emiDunt. geologistp Professor Ediiard Suesa 
of Vienna- E^axdmg the regular armuoi chEmges in the basin of the Euphrates 
as msnfficient to account for the legeiid jio has Tecourae to iranegukr or catastrophic 
causafi. He paints out Lfmt “ there are otljer pieenliarities of the Euphrates valley 
wliioh rutty oocutiionally tend to exacerbate the evils attendaut on the mundatious. 
IL is very subject to seismic disturbancea’, and the ordinary consequences of 
a sharp earLhqnflke shock might be eeiiuualy complicated by its effect oji a broad 
sheet of watiir. MoreoTer the Indian Ocean iie« witlim the region of typlioona^ 
and if, nt the height of an inundatioti, a hnrricano from tlie south-east- swept up 
tlie Persian Gulf, driving ita sliullow waters upon the delta and danuuing liack the 
outflow, perhaps for hundreds of mhes up-stream, a diluvial eatoatrophe* fairly up 
to the mark of Haaisadra'a* might easily result."*^ 

* W* K. IioftLu^ ThstmU Qnd Ite«^sarrJk» ^ Chaidaia asd ^miana (London, ISST}, pp. 7 jg. 

» Abova, p. 34a 

^ T, H* Hurley^ ** Adventure," Calf&^d iv^ £40 Thu* dearly imd 

cQDGiMly does Huxley mmi up the theory whii-'h F^£ea«ur £. Siieai eipouuda at gtmX length in 
kls work, T?ie iAn A'orfA, voL i (Oxfardp liKH-X pp. 17-72. 
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In snppnrt of his citafitropliio theory Profe^or Sucss appealfi to two featoros 
in the Hebrew veraion of the flood etoryj or ruther to one feature which Bctually 
•ocQurs in that veraion, and to another which he would import into it bj altering 
the tMt so 09 to ault his hypotheaia. Wo will Mosidjer eacti of bie arguments 
separately. 

Ill the first place I’rofcssQr Stieaa points out that in the Hebrew narrative 
dne eauae alleged for tlie Dolnge is the brcnldnB out of subterranean watera^ 

■"This mitig of great quantities of water from the deep,”he says, “isaphenoTnonou 
which is a dioractoristio acocunpaniment flf earthquakes in the alluvial districts of 
great rivers. The subtarraneati water is contained in the receut depoaits of the 
great plains on both Hides of the stream, ant! its upper limit rises to right and left 
above the mean level of the river, its ekvatiou incieaHmg in proportion to the 
distance from the river. What lies beneath this limit ia eatomted and mobile j 
the ground above it is dry and fmble. When Eoismio osciliations occur in a ilistrict 
of this kind the brittle upper layer of the ground splita open in long clefts, and 
from these fissures the underground water, either clear or aa a muddy mass, is 
violently ejected, aometiimea in great volumes, Bometinies in isolated Jets several 
yanls high “3 For example, the young alluvLil land about the Danube in Wallachia 
was rent by an eariliquake iu 1833, and freni the fissures wator spouted out in 
many places fathoms high. The same thing happenwl when the uUavial plain of 
the Miaaiaaippi, a littln below the confluence of the Ohio, was convulsed by an 
earthquake in .Tanuaiy, 1812 : the water that had fiUed the subteFraueaii cavities 
forced a passage for itself and blew up the earth with loud explosions, throwing up 
■an enormous ijuatitily of carbonLajJ wood in jots from ten to fifteen leet high, while 
at tlie saiQO time the surface of the ground sank, and a black liquid rose os high 
as a'horse’s belly. Again, in January, 1862, a violent shock of earthquake adectod 
the whok regiuu south of Lake Baikal, and in particular the delta of the river 
Selenga which flows into the lake. In the town of Kudais the wooden lids of the 
fountains were shut into the air like corks fri»m champagne bottlesy end springs of 
tepid water rose in places to a fieight of mure than twenty feeL So terrified were 
the Mongols that they caused the lAiuas to perform cefemouiee to appease the 
evil spirite which, aa they imugiinMl, were shaking the earth,® 

On this it ia to Int observed that the refenmcti to aublerranean waleni aa one 
cause of the Dduga occurs only iu the Hebrew version of the legend, and oven 
there it is found only in the later Priestly narrative; it does not occur in tlia 
earlier Jeliovistic narrative, nor in the still OEtThor Babylonian version*^ nor, finally, 

* Qene»i» vii, 11; viii, 3. 

* £. Saesi, TTie I'tux of thf EartK, i, 31. 

* £. SuBMi, 71ft« Fame of the Barik) 1, 31 *q. 

* Profefwar 8aes», indeed, diKATera ■ referenea to aQhtorrajmn wntera in a pamnge of tlie 
Babyknuan legend which, following Profeucr Paul Haupt, he tnuulatea ** tlia Anumuki caused 
fiodds to riee,” eoppcisiog the Amumski to be " the apints of the deepi, of the great sabtaraneiui 
wntsia " (73 m of tie EartA, i, 31). But tho better tianjluLlon of that passui'e fleenia to bo, 
*’ the Anuiuuiki lif^ np flaming torebre” (so P. Jococel, A. JorenUas, L. W. King, W. U.ub$ 
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ip \t fauTid in the oii^ml Bumjerku legi^nd from whkli IwtU tha Babylonian and 
tho Hebrew etoTiGs are derivetL Acec^tdingly it may be diainipjied as a late additiot] 
to tli0 legend on which it would be utmafo to budd any hypothe^ia 

But Professor Sucsa appeals to the Hebrew njitnitivo for anothei- ai^mnnfc 
in favour of Ms view timt the Deluge was caused principally by a great S5ca-wave 
driven up froiii ilie Pmakn Oulf by the ccnibineLl force of on earthquake and 
a typhoon* This be is enabled to do by idtering tlis Hebrew te^t of Genesis ib 
two passages ao aa to yield the mejiuing ^ tho Hood from tho aea inptoad of " Uie 
rtcM>d of wstera"^ The textual change, it is truc^ is veiy slight. For it oitends only 
IQ the vowd-piiinte and leaves the consonanls umifibcted* But tbongh the voweb 
points funo im part of tho original Hebrew t&xt of the Scriptures, having bean 
iatrodoced inUi it not earlier thiin the sixth century of our om, they are not to be 
lightly altorocb since they represent the timlitioual pronunoiation of the eacred 
words, as it had been luinded down with scrupidoiis core, gonaratian after 
generation, by a guild of tectmiGally tmined scholars, tlie Hawsrets^ as they were 
culled, who ^'devoted themselves Uj preserving not only tho exact writing of the 
received consonanLal text, but the exact pronunciation and even the musical 
cadence proiser to every word of the sacred text, according Jto the nilea of the 
syiiagogal chanting/^ Henco tho proposed emendation in the two vereoa of 
GBiieeis Lew lieen rightly rejected by the best recent seholara,* and with it the 
appeal to the Hebiew text for evidence of the marine origin of ihe great flcjod 
must bo di^mUi^d ^ unroundeti 

It does not of course fellow that Brofeseor Buess's explunaDion of the 
Bahy loniiin Deluge is faise because the nrgumenU in favour of it which he ileduces 
from the Biblicni UEirrutive carry little or no weight. If that nfurativo, as seems 
probable, TCBfca on a buak of fact, it is quite possible that the Great Flood wlikh it 
descrihes may actually have been produced by an earthquake or a typlioon, or by 
both CQinbmeci But ths theory that it was so produced derives extremely little 
support from Uie only auilioiities opefi to us^ the Hebrew, Babylonian, and 
Sumerian traditions; benoe U Imrdly ntuounts to more tlmn a |»kusible conjectuto. 
On a simple calculation of cbauccs, it Beoms more liktilj llnit the eiitnatro|Eho was 
brought about by forces which are known to act regularly evtiry year on the 
Eiiphiutes valley, and ro be quite capable of prodacing widespread inundations, 
rather Lhmi by aasunijed forces whiebt thougii certiduly capable of causing 


AruulL, M. Jaj3+.row, P, Dliunue^ A- UDgnaJ, R W, EogeruJ. II?p« the muet be ta 

phenennsna, not of wat^r, but of ILgiit, prrlij^pEi to flfk&hes of lightiiljig, os Joiikh and 
i>ljoraie Eiigg^t (w .VjftAea Hnd Epen^ p. flItO i P. Dhonupp. 

Tkrfw p. 1101^ 

* Goueflifl vi, I7f and rii, C, reiwiiiig fur DT? for 

* W. BobertRon Smith* Tfm fdd Tettameni in tAf Jewish ChyircA* (Ijoedon and Ediaburgbi 

IdD:^), An tL> ihv nod thoir Trork, see W. R. SmitL^ rii.^ pjit BS-OO. 

^ A. and J, Skinner^ in thidr iXiminiintiujea, explLntl^ ; R Briver and W, tL 

BoiURin in tbeif coimnciiLBritt^ imphdtiy. In bu criticil edition ef tho Hobrow text 
Part i, p. ti} R. rujecta ea a i^toaL 
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disastroim floods, are not positivelj knawti to haYe ever acted on tlie reyioti In 
f^iiestian; for, apart from tbe sapposad references in Semitic tmdiliioii, I sni awme 
of no reeorci of a Baby Ionian deluge cauEied cither by an earthquake ivave dr by a 
typhoon 
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Xegends of a deatmetive delu^, in which the greater part of nionlcinii 
periaiied, meet ns m the literature of ancient Greece. As tnld by tlie mytho* 
grapher ApoUodoms tbe story Tima IhiM; " Deucalion waa the sun of Prometheus. 
He reigned as king in the country about Phtbia and marrienl Pyirlia, tbe daughter 
of Fpimetbens and Pandora, the first woman fashinued by the gods. But when 
Zens wished to deatruy the men of the Bronze Age, Dencalion by the advice of 
Prometheus constructed a chest or ark, and having stored in it what wan necdrul 
ho entered into it with his wife. Bnt Zeus poured a great rain frntn the aky upon 
the earth and washed down the greater part of Greece, bo that nil men perished 
except a few, who fled to the high mountains near. Then the mountains in 
Thesealy were parted, and all the world beyond the Tsthuiua and PelopoiLiicse was 
overwiielmed. But Deucalion in the ark, doating over tike sea for nine days anil 
as many nights, grounded oh ParamtaiiB, and there, wlmn the r:mi ceosed, lie 
debarked and sacrificed to Zeus, the God of Escape. And Zeus aeut Hermes to 
him and allowed him to ciioose wLat be would, and he chow men. So Zeus bade 
him pick up stones and throw them over Ids heatl; and the stones whiah 
Deucalion threw became mep, and the stones which Pyrrha threw liccame women. 
That is why in Greek people are called ttr/n from laas, stone.* 

In this form tbe Greek legend m not older than about itm middle of the 
aecoml century before our era. the tfiraa when Apollodoms wrote, but in nubstance 
it is much more aiuji^Ht, for the story was told by Hellaaicus, a Greek hiatoriEm of 
the fifth century n.c,, who said that DeuciaIion*s ark drifted not to Poxnassiis but to 
Bfount Othiys in Thessaly » The other version has the authority of Pindar, who 
wrote enrlier than Hellanicus in the fifth century rjC,: for the poet speaks of 
Dciicatiou and PjTrlm descending from Parnassus and creating the hnmon race 
cifrrah out of stones.* According to some, the first dty whicli they founded after 
the gr^i flofKi was Opus, eilmtcii iu the fertile Locriau plain between the 
niounLoins and the Euboic Gulf. But Deucalion is repotted hi have dwelt at 
Cynue, die port of Opua, distant a fow miles across the plain ; and there his wife’s 
tomb was shown to travellers down to the beginning of our era. Her huaLonds 
•lust is said to have rested at Athens.* The coast of Locris. thus ossociahHl with 

* AprolliMkruA, i, ^ 2^ 

» Scholiast on Pindar. Ot^p^p., la, Wj ffMoria>ru,H tfmrrwao., ei l.V MiUJor 

It ncL ■■ 

* Pindar, Olyntp^ Sj, 04 tqq. 

* fEirabo, U, 4,8, p. 430, oii. CosaulwlL 
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thuiitioun wf the Great Flood, is toIi io natural beautiea The road, runs at the 
fool of the mounlftiiiB, which are of soft and lovdy outlines, for the moat part 
coveted with forest; wliile the low hills and gladea by the aca are wooded witli 
pines, plane-trees, luyrties, Leutisks. iiud oilier trees aud Bhrubs. their luxuriflnt 
verdure fed by abundant sprioga. Acrtiss the blue waU'ta of the gulf the eye 
roams to the isUnJ of Enbiia. with its winding shores and loug line of tinely ctil 
luonntains sbrediniJ out agaiust the »ky. The home of Deucalion was on a 
promontory ninning out into the gulf. On it, end on the istlunim which joins it to 
the land, may still be fseen tlie mouldering ruiiia of Cynus; a line of fortiijcation 
walls, built of sandstone, nine round the edge of the height, mid the suiumit is 
crowned hy Ihe reuiaiiia of a metUieval tower. The groimd ia Uttered with antiient 
potsherrls.^ 

It is said that aii ouoient city on PamaasiiH was overwhelmed hy the raiurt 
whieli caoaed tlie deluge, but the iiihabitsnta, guided by the howling of wolves, 
found their way to the peaks of the laountBin, uml when the flood luul RubaiJed 
they descended and built a now' oitv which they oalled Lycorea or Wolf-tewn in 
•nntitnde for the guidance of the wolvea.^ Itumjiii speaks of Deucalion's ark, with 
the solitary sorvivoTB of the Iiunmii race, grmiiiding on what was afterwaRis the 
site of Wolf-towo, while as yet all the rest of the world waa submerged.* But 
according to another account, the mountain to which Deucalion escaped waa & peak 
in Ar<nflffi, which was aftarwarda called Netnea sifter the cattle wlikh cropiied the 
greensward on im grassy fllcpes. There the hero built sm altar in hoimur of Zeus 
the Deliverer, who hod delivered him from the Great Flood,* The mountain on 
which he is said to luive alighted is probably the table-inountain, now called 
Phouka, whoso iiraad flat lop towcia high above the neighbouring hille, and forms 
a conspicuous laudmark viewed from the plain of Argon.* 

The MegariftUB told Imw in Deucalion's flood Megarus. son of Zona, escaped by 
awimpilng to tbe top of Mount Gerania, being guided by the cries of some erwnefi, 
which Hew over the rising waters and from which the muuntam afterwards 
leceived ita new naniP,* Aooording to Aristotle, writing in the fourth century nc., 
the ravagiss of the dfilugc io Deucalion's time were felt most sensibly “ in nnoiont 
HelLm, which is the eountry about Dodona and the Kiver Achelous, for that river 
has changed its bed in many places. In those daya tlie land was inhabited by the 
S^IU and the jieople who were then called Greeks {GntHCvi) but are now named 

* LndwigIteeia, <loflrfurunjnt Jw f/riwfrtifond(Halle, IflTil), i, IH 

* PiiUJianUfi, s, 6, " 

* Luctan, Tinum, a Elm where Ua refers to the ark iwul to the creatum of raen out of 
tstontsB HathHitHU', 31#)i 

* Masuum, p. 17ft, ti'. refwrinji to the Second Book of Arrian's 

* Thfl modFim tu hv tli& Apefisj^ of the anci^nta (Paiifittmus, ii, ^ 3^ «iili tlie 

note ill mV ixjmnieiitajy), which mgam licemA to Iw oonnet-teiJ with Zeua (DeliTereri to 

wlioiu rMoealiEjm bditt ail altar tbe moustoiiiH 

■ FfciUMjaitiuH^i, 40, 1 ((ietwiia irom^mAoi, cranes^ 
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Hellene^."’ Same ]*eDi»le thought Ihet the flimetnaTy at Doilgna was fotuidHl by 
DeiKialiou and Pyrriia, who dwelt among the Moltisflions of tliat (iountry,^ In the 
fourth eeptury RC., Plato also meuUonH, withotiL ikacribijig, the tiootl whith took 
place ill the time of Dtmcalioii ami Pyirha, Biid he repieaeutii the Egyptiab prieata 
Hs ridiculing the Crreeks tor bclievljig ttiat there had been onlyoDe deluge, whei^aa 
there had beeu many* The Parian chfouider, who drew up Lis chronological 
table in the year 265 B.c.,* dated iJericalloii's Hood oue thousand two hnndied and 
aij£ty-fiv(i years before hia own time'; according to thlfl calc illation the ealaelyem 
oeouned in the year 1539 ito, 

At a later age the Uonian poet Ovid decked out tlie trsdilion of the Great 
Flood in the pintshbaek rhetoric which betrayed the dwjline of literary taste. He 
lells ns that Jupiter, weary of the wickednese and impiety of the men of the Iron 
Age, resolved to destroy the whole of nuiukind at one fell swoop. Hb first idea 
was to overwhelm them umlor the flaming thumlerholta which he brandblied in his 
rad right band; but on reflection be laid these dangerous weapons aside, leat tiro 
iipjhfir air and heaven itself ahtmld coteh fire from the great eonliagratioii which 
they would kindlo on earth ; and in this prudent rtiswlntitHr he was confirmed by 
an imperfect recoPection of an old prophecy tlmt the whole world, sky and eai tli 
alike, was deatined to ircrish in a grand and timl combustion. Accordingly ho 
decided on the safer couiso of turning on the celestial taps and (Itowiuiig the wliolc 
wicked rane under tlie tremendous shower bath. So ha shut up the North M'ind 
III tJie cave of Aeolus, to prevent him from sweeping the murky cknds from the 
blue sky, and he lot looae the South Wiml, who flaw abroad riggetl out in all the 
stage propertiefl caloulateil to strike terror into the beholder. He flapped his 
dripping wings: hiB dreadful face was veiled in pitchy bkekness: juiats sat on hia 
forehead, hia beat-iJ woa Boaking wet, and water run down from hia hoary liuir. fn 
hia tmiii the sky lowered, tlmnder crashed, and the rainbow alioiie in apant^Ied 
glory against tho dark ruin^jlontla. Tu help the aky-god in hia ouslaughroQ 
matikiiii.1 Ms sea-blue brother Neptune summoned nn assembly of tluj riveis und 
bade them roll in flood over the land, while he himself fetched the earth a 
smashing blow with Ida trident, causing it to ijuske like & Jelly. The fountaina of 
the great deep were now opened. The deluge poured over tlie fields and ineadows, 
whirling away tret^s, cattle, men and ho inset Far and wide nothing was to be 
scon but a shoreless sea of toeing turbhl water. The farmer now rowetl in ji 
Bhallop over the field where he had lately guided the oien at the plough-toil. and 
peenng down he could diaeem hie crops and the roof of hie farmhouse aubmerged 
under the wavea. He dropped his anchor on a green meadow, hia keel grated on 

’ AriatoUfl. 1 , 14. p. Mi, od, Im. Britker (iJerliji. 18311, 

® Plumtfk, i, 

^ TiniiT/'Kf pjQ. 22 Ap 2'Ak 

♦ L IiiriLT, dtf umf Chnmcltiffiif CBerlin, lfi3S-e) 

* iinrnuir Purimfft, B n/^., in f/ittoHritrum Oraenrutti, fd C. Mililer, i, 842. 
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Ilir own iTiicyafili iLd he tishcd for trout on the tops of the ttdl eljii#< Seals now 
lolled und sprawled whore goat.i hail lately nihblcd ilio lierTtnjje, and dolphins 
gam boiled and plimged in the w^joda* When at last iiotidug remained above tht* 
waiite of waten but tbe two peata of ramagsua. toppling over the heaving billowi} 
and r^cliing up above tbe olouds, Ueutiaiion and bis wife drifted in a littlo Iwjat to 
the mountain, and landing adored tlie nymphs of the Curyeian cave and the 
prophotio goddess Themis, wiio managed the buflinesa of the mnclD l^efore it wa^ 
taken over by Apollo, A righteous and god-fearing man waa Deuoalioa, and bis 
wife woa just such another. Touched with eompassioD at the sight oF tlie bo neat 
pair, the sole survivors of so nnuiy thousandfi, Jupiter now ilisiieiBed the olouils 
and the deluge, revealing the blue sky and tbe green earth to each other uiifse 
more. So Neptujie also laid aside his trident, and auiniDOuing the bugler 
Triton, his boclc blue with the growth gl the pijrple-ahell, he ordered him 1.0 
sound the " Retire.'* Tbe bugler obeyed, and putting the shell to his lips ho blew 
from his puffed cheeks such a blast that at the sound of it alt the waifes and 
rivers fed bciek and left the land high anti dry. TIuk waa all very well, but 
what were Deiicalioa and lyiTba to do now, left solitary iu a desolated world, 
whore not a sound broke the dreadful aileiioe save the miilaimboly lapping of 
the -waves on the lonely thore? They shed some natural tears, and then 
wiping them away they rcEsolved to consult the onude. So pEicing siuily by the 
yellow turbid waters of the Cephisua they rnpai'red to the temple of the godileas. 
The stirred edifice presented a melancholy spectacle, its walls still overgrown with 
moss and eea-wead, ita courts still deep in slinie; and natnTally nt> Eire fkmed or 
Finouldfirod ou Mie defiled altars. However, tho goddesa wiis fortunately at home, 
and in replv to the auiieua ingnitiea of the two aupplianCB she instructed them, as 
aeon as they had quitted the temple, to veil their heads, unloose their xolies, ami 
thi-ow behind llioir bonka the bones of their great parent, This strange arniWer 
Iwwildered them, and for a long time they remained silenl. Pyrtlia was the first 
to find her voice, and when at lost sho broke aiJence it waa to declare rcstiectfully 
hut timjly that nothing would induce her to insnlt her mother's ghost by Hinging 
her Imjdgs about. Her husbaod, mcFre diwemiug, said that [jerhaiw by their great 

t the goiidess nificmt thom to understand the earth, and that by her bones she 
signified tbe rotika and stones embedded in tho grontid. They were not very 
bopcful of snccoaa, but, nothing else occurring to them to do, they dedderl to make 
tbe attain pi. So they carried out the inatmctituis of the oracle to tlie letter, and 
Hure enough the s tones which UencoJitin threw turne<l into men, timl tho stone.-* 
which Pyrrha ttirew turned into women. Tima was the earth repeopled after the 
great flfjoth^ 

Anvone who compares the laboured ingenuity of this account of the Deluge 
with the Tiiajestic simplicity of the correapitiding narrative in ficnesia is in a 

* iwiii, J/rCqM'H^uMw, i, Thu fiBti itickiuif in th*! top of tli« eliua oi'c iHhrtuwcf] 

frutu Uoi'Hca ((Wer, h 
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pwitioa to uifiAsui'i; the gulf which dividfla greiit ULeTAture fiuiu ila tinael 
imitatioiL 

In hie aceqiint of tlic cataetrpjihu Ovid so far foUDwctl aueieut Greek tmditlDii 
fiii to represent Tiencaiioii and Pjrrha landing on the peak of Parnaagnaw liter 
Itoman writerit earned the pair much farther aGeld; oue of them landed the 
vovagera on Mount Atlioa,^ and naother eoave^ed them us far as Mount Etna.’ 

Various places in Greece, as we have seen, claimed the honour of having been 
ussociated in a partiuular mnuDor with Deucalion and the Great Flood, Among the 
claimants, as might have been expected, were the Athenians, who, pluming them- 
selvea on the vest antiquity fi>om which they had iiihahite<] the land of Attica, had 
oo mind to lie left out in the cold wheo it came to & question of Deucalion and the 
Deluge, They annexed bim accordingly by the simple expedienl. of alleging that 
when the clouds gathered dark on Parnassus and the rain eftniff down in torrents 
on Lyeorcu, where Deucalion reigned as king, he fled for safety to Athene, and on 
hia arrival founded a ssmctuaiy of EaLtiy Zeus, and offcrnl thank< 160 rings for hie 
escape* Jii this hriel form of the legend there ia no mention of a ahip, and we 
seam to Iw left to infer that the hero escaped on foot Be ihnt as it luny, he is 
said to have founded the old aanotuary of OlyuipUu Zens, and to have been buried 
iu the city. Down to the second ocutuiy of our era the local Athenian guides 
paiuted with patriotic pride to the grave of the Greek Noah near tlic l^tcr and far 
statelier temple of Olympian Zeus, ivhose ruined columns, lowering in solitary 
grandeur above the modern city, still attract tijo eye from far, and hear silent but 
eloquent witness to the giories of ancient Gpeei?t».* 

Nor was this all that tho guides had to show in memory of the ttemendous 
eataclysDL Within the great preciuct overshadowed by the vast temple of 
Olympian Zeus they led the curious traveller to a smaller precinct of Olympian 
Earth, where they pointed to a cleft in the groiuid a cubit wide. Down that cleft, 
they assured him, the w^aters of tho Deluge ran away, and down, it every year they 
threw cakes of wheateu meal kneaded with honey.® These cakes w'ould seem to 
have been soul-cakea descined for the oonsumptio'n of the poor soula who perished 
in the Great Mood; for we know that a cummcmDratioii Hervice or requiem 
was celebrated every year at Athens in their honour, it waa cnlled the Festival 
of the Water-bearing,' which suggests that chariUble people not only threw 
hut poured water dowu the cleft in the ground to slake the thirst as w'ell as to 
stay the hunger of the ghosts in the nether world. 

' Sorvhu, on Virgil, Meol^ vi, 41. = BygiDiw, Fabuiar, 1B3, 

^ Jfur?n 4 ir P.tirivm, in FmtfMiUa iti*tvi;vfuth «d. C. Miiller, i, 54s. 

* Pkunnuia, i, 1^ B. TLo temb of D«>DC(iJj«n at Atbvna a nuintioDcd olw bv tJtrabo la 4 

^ p. 425* " ' ' 

^ Ifij T. 

' Plulawii, AiWo, U , Htjfmoloffiemn p. 774, i.r. Wpo^opiii; HeOTcbioB, *,r, 

vOpa^fiia, Tnv festivoi fell at tlio new mckon in the nicmtli of Anthesterion (riutarcb f.e V. 
likiiipare fichoJ. on Arlrtophonw, AcAtinimiur, 10r«, and on 218; August Manila 

Ftite (fcr /itodt AiAeii im (Leipeic, laiiB), p|j^ 424 * 7 , 
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Anuth^r place iff hete the Grtiiat Flotwl wascommoniorated bj a similar ceremtjiiy 
WM Hitnipnlis i»n Lbe Euphratea, Tbore down to the Beoond century of oar ora 
the ancient deitiee were worahipped in the old way under a tranuparent 

diijjrufse imposed on tbem^ like uiodern drapely on ancient Btatnes^ by the 
nominally if reek eivilissation which fcbe conquests of Alexander had spread over 
the Eaflt. l^hief among these abnrighiEd divinitieH vtm tiie great Syrian goddess 
Astarto^ who to her Greek won^hippera niQflqueraded under the iinme of Heta. 
Lucian haa bcqueathe^I to us a ’s'ery valuable deacripfcion sit the sanctiui^ry and the 
strange rites performed in it.* He tel Is ua thiit according to the genond opinion the 
ftanctiuiry was founder! hy TJemialion^ hi whose Lime Llua Great Fhwjcl tiHik place. 
This gives Lucian occasion to ticlatc the Greek Rtory of iJie I^eluge, wblcb according 
to him rjin as follows. The prestmt race of etich, Im says, are nut Lhe br^t of humuu 
kind; Lhera was an other race which t^crished wholly We are of the second breed, 
wiiich multiplied after the time of iJeucttlion. As for the folk befoni the Floodp it 
is said that they were exceedingly wicked and lawless; for they neither kept their 
oatliH, nor gave buBpitsU ty to strangers, nor reiqwcted supplkiJtB, wherefore tlie 
great calamity befell theoL So the fountains of the deep were opened, and the 
rain descended in torrents, tie rivers swelled, and the eea spread far over thfj land, 
till thptei wna notliiug liuL water, water everywhere, and all men perished. Hut 

Iteucftljon w'[is the only man who, by reason of his prudeuee and piety, survived 

and fomied the link between the fliat and the second lace of men ; and tho imy in 
whicli he was saved was this. He had a great ark, ftJid into it he enterc^:! with ids 
wives btnd ehildneji; and oa lie was entering there fisinio to him pigg, and boraas, 
and lioTiS, and serfiente^ and all otbor land ivnimab, all of them in paira He 
rccoiveil them all, tuid they did him no harm; nuy, by ^.fOtFs lielp there was a great 
frienilship l>etween them, and they all sailed in one aik so long as the Hood pre^ 
vailed on the earth. Sucht says Lucian^ ia the (rreek story of l^eucalinn’s deluge; 
but the people of Hiorapolis, he goes on, tell a marv'eUoiia tiling. Tliey say that; a 
great uluuim opened in their country^ and all the water of the timid ran away 
down it. And when that happened, Ileucalioq hiiilt altars ami founded u holy 

temple of Hera beside the ebaam- “ I have ^en the clitu^ni," he proyei'ilBp “ and a 

very small one it is under the temple. Whether it was birge of old anrl has been 
reduced to its present ssize in course of time 1 know not, lait what 1 eaw is 
iiiidouhtedly Binall. In memory of this legend they pi'Tl'oriii Llm following 
eeremony* Twice a year water u? brought from the sea lo the Eomple. li is 
brotight not hy tlie prieRtfl only, but by all Syria and Atiibia, ay and friim beyond 
the Euphrates many men go to the sea^ and all of them bring water. The w^atcr is 
poured into the chaam, and though the cliasm is fniioJk yet it receives a mightv 

^ Df dI(M The modim sccptitiirm ui ta tl^ci ituthar&iLip ttf this treatise le purely 

arbitriiry and ruti oa na better fnuiuJxiitifia l^an that uucritfizal liritidam which net m 

luudh at tlie duv'erpiy of truths an ml i1j« dhiplAy of the ciitic^t atmaien m doubting den ring 
what everybody t\m hi»l Liefutr he wm L^m, and wLat mot&t DotiEihle people wiU 

continue to believe nfLtif ho la dead. 
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dbaL of water. In lining tbia they say ihat they comply with the auetotii which 
Deucalion instituLeil in the aanctiiary !nr a meniorial at once uf calamity and of 
mercy,"! Moreover* at the north gate of tho grt&al temple Djene Htood two tall 
colmnnSp or rather oheliakB^ each about three bnndred ajid aixty fciet high * and 
twice & year a man need to ascend one of thum and Teiddin fur seven ilays in that 
airy aituatiDti on the top of the obelisk. Opinions dillered os ui why he weim there, 
and what he did up aloft Most peopde thought tliat that great height he was 
witliin hail of the gods in heaven, who weic near enough to hear dlatiuctly the 
prayers which he offared on bchnii of the whole land of Syria. Others, however, 
opmed that he clambered up the obelisk to signify huw men had Hscended Lo the 
tops of iiiuiintsius and of tall trees in order to escape from the wal-ers of Deiicalioii'^a 
tlood.^ 

In tins late Greek version of the deluge legotid the resembluoceii to the 
Babylonian vereipn are sufficiently cloee; anti a still nearer trtkit k ssnppUed by 
PIutEtrch, w'ho ftays that Deucalion let loose a dove from the ark in onler to judge 
by its Bight or its return whetJier the storm still continued fir had abatecL* In 
this form the Greek legend of the great flood w^as unquestionablr coloiiredp il not 
moulded, hy Semitic iniluence, whether the colours and the forms wtire imported 
from Israel or from Bahylon, 

But RierapoliH, on the Euphrates, UfU the only place in Weatcrii Asia 
which Greek truflitinn ussociattid with the ddngo of Deucolioii, There we arc 
told, a certain Nanimcug^ King of Thtygia, who Hved liefore the time of Deucalimi^ 
and, foreneeing the coming cataatrophe, gathered hlu iieople into tho sanctuariea, 
there to weep and pray+ Treune the age of Kanna^us ^ became a prcivcrbSal 
expression for great antlqiiity or iouil lamenUtions,^ Acnorditig U* another 
account, Xanuncus (nr Annaens), ihe Fiirv'gjan^ lived over ^00 yeanri, and when hia 
neighbourp, apparently tired of the old man, inquired of the omcle how much 
longer he might lie expected to live, they received the disoouniging reply that when 
the patriarch died all men would perish with him. So the Phrygiaufl lamcnkal 
bitterly, wMcii j^ve rise lo the old proverb about weeping for Nannajuis/'^ Tlie 
Greek aiityric |N3et HeroJas puts the provcrli iti tlip mouth of 11 mother who brings 
her brat to the schoolmaster to receive a richly dcficn'enl Ihlashing; iiiid in wo 
doing fllie refers BorrowfuUy to the cmel necessity she w^as nnilcr of itaying the 
scboid fees, even though she wern to weep like XaniincueL"* Wlieti thy Deluge 

* Liu'iau, Ikr iiffii Alyn'fl, If 3a the upenltig wtiitlB of this jiasdiim; (&i Zm mA^oc 

A^Kokiaavu irffocF^oi tilt? aaiui; IS aii moF^ndatirjii of ftutt- 

xuaim's fur the MS, remUng See^ Ph. Babtciaim^ (TStrliji, h Itil wy. 

If the QinsadntioEL 'm cnfrrect the aaoie Sifivthes aiay 1 m, m whoLm a vinbnt of 

Xisuthriui, iliB Tiaiii-6 «f the hero in Beroflus^B Greek versiDii 4*f the tioud legeocL jiuA above, 
p. 234 I slid H. Ut^aerp /A> pp. 47 

^ LtiCLaii, /Ai ff«i 3S, ^ Pliltaricll, Ikftallfrtut rUNiWid/iitm, 13. 

* Suldju. *r. Nqmunr; Senobias, f tw/., vip 10 ^ MR^HriuB^ ii* 33^ viii, 4j Apostoliiis 

KjQ. 

* f^cephaiius ByEuitias, i.r. ^lib^rntm. * Herorlaj, iii, 10* 
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Liid awepti away the whole race of m^iinkiudj and the earth had dried up a^aiUp Zbub 
eiimmandcii ProDielheiis and AlLena to foBhinn iinetgoe of mud, and tben^ auniiuou- 
ing the windw, ho liade them brE^atho iuLo thoiuiid images and make them live. So 
the place wae called Iconium, after the images (riifeiww) which were moile LhereJ 
Some havu thought that the patciarehal Nanuacna, or AnnacuB, was no uther tlian 
the Biblical Enoch, or Hanoch ’ who lived before the Flood for 365 years, Eind waa 
Lbim removed Erom the world in a mysterious faBhion.® But against this idimtidc^- 
Lion it is to bo said that tlte muue Nannacus would Bceni to be genuine Greek, since* 
it iMjcnra in Greek inscriptiaiiB of the ieland of Cob.* 

Another city of Asia Minor which appears to have boasted of ite Gonuex.ion 
with the Great Flood was Apatnea Cibgtos, in Phrygia. The sunjame of Cibotoa, 
which the city B^umed,^ is the Grtek word for chest, or ark; ami im erdiifl of 
the city, min tell in the reignB nf SeianiB, MiMSTiaiia, and Philip the Elder, 
we see the urk K’lating on water with two passengers in it, whose figures ap|>ear 
from the waist upwanls ; beside the ark two uther tniman iignrcf^p one male and the 
nther female, are represented standing; suid lastly, on tlio top of the chest are 
^lerched two birds, one of them said to be a mvon and the other a dove carrying an 
olive-brancli. As if to remove all doubt as to the idetiLi£i:!ation fd the legend, the 
name Nne, the Greek equivalent of N^oab, is macriheil on the ark. No doubt the 
two huTnan figures represent Noah ami Ids wife twice over, first in the ark, and 
aftorwanla outside of it,’’ Th^ coin Vyj^ imriueatiimably that in the thinl 

ceatniy of our era the Jioople of Apairum were acquainteil with the Hebrew 
tnidition of the Koaiihfau deluge in the form in which the story is narrated in the 
Book <if Genesis. They may easily have learned it from their Jewish MIow- 
citizens, who in the fii^t century liefore our era were so numeraus or stj wealthy 
that on one oeeaBiDU t hey contribnliBd no leas than 100 iwriuniis weight of gold to be 
sent as an offering to Jonisalem." Whether at Apsmea the tradition of the Deltigt: 

^ -^Csphamis SycuiLiui^ m*. 

» 

* Oeuevis t. “3 Thw idecilfimtioii, Jii'flt auggtwifcl by Pli, Battoumii Berlin, 

ia2fl-S>, 1 7B 1S7 A ** ieCL'iptjeJ by E. BaboJon. Sm E B&bolua^ ^ L* Tmdkion Phry- 
jyieniiH da Bi^luge," It^fpue ile PHtdair^ dti riHi (1591), p-139* HnttmBJin even identi- 

Hcd Ae^uh, the oghteouB h±ro af Ajeglna, with Naunoetin juid EnocE 

* M. VoUltx und P* Bechtel, SamirU^ui^^j dtr iJintskr-ImcJiri/tmi^ iii* I (Gottingen, 

iSflftX P- IttAcr, N^j. 3e23 51 ; XHtteQbergor, Graecanim^ (LeiCKic, 

lefilUlSOlX iU 73fl Ka e^t5, 

* Stmbu, 13, e, 3, and 6, 13, p\x 569, 57S, eiL <}iisauboii j PlmVj jVfiL lOS. 

AtiulpLe Belnacli to rapperat that the naiue u n. natiTe A^ialcc word mlmilaLbd by 

iHipnlAT etymology ta h Onwk noe. tU compared Kibym, Kibyni, Ryhiatrtu and Kybclo, 
^e liii iVbc iSanganoa {HniB, I913X PP- 

* lUrcIa^ T. flend, ffitloria A'ltmtHrum (Oif«nI, 18B7J* p. MB i tS. Bab^liin. “Li Ti-wlition 
Plir^^nnis dii IMlufp!," /fcnw dif t'SutoiiT dft Eeligi(nu, KKiii ( 1891 ), pp. igo *7. 

^ Cicero, Piv /7r((Vo, ^ We biaw from {Antigait, »ii, 3 , 4) tlmt AntiMhua 

till* ti™t iuiied ard™ for twmplfiiitihg twD thtiuimnd Jevuli fumilien frnm MLaopetmnia and 
Babyliinia to Lvdk aud PiryifU, iwd for HttUnf^ tbem th™ «ji oolobinti on very liheni termn. 
TLik may vd] Imva Leen the origin of the Jewitih iseHlsmeiit at Apninna, tu E. Etolwlun W 
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was purely Jewislt in origin, or whether it was graftetl upon au util uative legend 
of a great doud.vt » questloti on which echolars are not agreed.^ 

Though the deluge atiKoriatcd with the imino of Deucalion waa the inoel- 
familiar and famous, it woe not the only one reooriied by Ijicelc iTadition. Learned 
men, indeed, iliatinguiaLed Ijetwean three such great cataetre^phes which had 
hefaJlen the world at diderent e|KK!liin Tho first, we are told, temk place in the 
lime of pg)'gea, the eocond in the time of Deucalion, and the third in the lime of 
Dardaims,^ Ogyges f or Ogygua, or the name la also spelled) ia aoiil to have 
founded and reigned over Theiws in B<£otia* which, according to the learned 
Vnrro, was the oldest city in Greece, having been built in antediluvian times 
before the earliest of all the fioods.'^ TUe connexion of Ogygee with HoeuLia in 
general and with Ttiebes in partioiilar is further vonohed for by the name Ogygian 
which was lieasowiHl gn tho land,* on the city,* and un one of its gates.' Yet the 
Atheniiina, JeulmiA of the superior antiquity which this tradition assigned to their 
hated rival, claimed tlm ancient Bojotian liero ns an aboriginal of their county* t 
one tradition describes Ogyges as a hi rig of Attica,* and another representB him as 
the founder and kiag of Eleusis,^^’ So great wag the devastation wrought in Attica 
by the flood that the country remained witlumt kings from the time of C^ges 
down to the reign of Cecropsji If wu may tnist the deseriptiou of a rhetorical 


jjuuitvil out {“La Tiwlition Piirygicnai. Hn DSlugei" /i’l-riwT * <iet RAufion*, xxiii 

(1891), pp. 177 

* Th« visw thiit tliB fluod lugvnd of AfimnuR wd* purch' Jewiah, without any of 

iTiiditmn. ia mamtaEnod. by E, Baljclon (“ La Triwiitica. PbrygipnoL- du JJCIugie," Rmue tk 
ftlvcam det lidigimt, xiiii (Iflfll), pp 174-S3). On l.he other Land, the caui[KHiiU‘ charaLicr of 
the apamean legtad was niaintaiueii by H. UBeiier(7l('r.yi'fl(?fufAjwje, pp. 4B^O) and advoLwiBd, 
with a great array of learnmf^, Ity Adolphe Reiaadi in hia traatiBS. N^ot SattQtirifm (Faria, 
1913J. 1 nanfoiB that the argiuuenta adduced in Civonr of an atioriginal flittnl legend at 

AjxDiea appear to me to tarry Uitlu weijjht, resttog tather on a of doabtfut conibinatioiu 
than on imy «QUd 

^ Nnnuuii, iii, 202-19 j BchdtuAt on TtiumiMt, p, TImt lin.- df^lnge nf 

prior to tht? dAu^ of I)nni:a]Joa k nfl^iiDdtl dso by AogtiHtintt 
3tvii4 8) atad (on Yirgi^ neither of wboni, bcnreTer. tumtion tJna dviugf) of 

ribH YljlHHM . 

“ PauaauuiB, ix, S, 1 r Seniui, on Viigil, vi, 41, T^etuwuriijj*." 

' Varroi, Amun AaiAiurruM, iii, 1. 

■ Stnbu, ix, ^ p. 4117, ed. C^abou; Stephanua Byxjuitiae, »,r. Ueiom'ii. 

* Paiuaniaa, ii, fl, J ; ApolInniuH Rhjidiiia, jltTpavial, iii, 117!1; Festiw, Df tgrltfrum naniyi- 
tvtwtie, *.v. "Ogygia,” p. ITlGi, eiL G O. MUllor. 

' Euripides I'kienimitr. 1113; E^usaniaa. i*, 8, a ; ScLolUat on ApolloDiiu Ahodtua, 
mmfrfiilj llTB. 

* Afriwiut^ qtioti^^l by Ensebiu^ 10, 4. 

* on Pbkto, p. saji. 

" Africaniu, quoUal by EueeLiua, Frarparaiw Evamjetfea, i, 10, 7 ; Eusehiiia, GAnmic., ed- 
A, Sehoene, tdI. ii, p. 17 i I«dorua (Jriffinsit, xiii, 22, 3. .Suma aaid that the hero 

EkniHia^ from whom the city took its lumaiSf war a «oei of Ogypisi fPatiwtnmflT. 38, TX 

•* AfricanU8, quoted liy Eiijehiiia, /Vt(<*poraAVj £ri«^ifa, i, 10, 9. Among the aathoritiea 
.died by Afriouiua (in Eunebina. cp. a, 10, 5) arv tbe Attic hutoriane llellanioia and 
PhilochoTus. 
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[}tH;t, th^ wh^le earth ’W'as submerged by the Deluge* even thi? lofty peaks of 
ThrasalT were covered, and the fuiowy top oF l^amaESUB ilBelf waa lafihed hj the 
snowy bLUfiWH.^ With regnrd to the flatn of the caiti^troplic, some writers of 
antiquity profess to give us more or less eicsct iofomiatiou. The learned Eoman 
sdiolar Varro tells us tliat the Bfeotiiio Thebes wm built aliout 2,10ft years Ijefore 
the time when ha was writing, which wuh in or abtjut the year 36 B.C.; and as the 
Deluge, necordiog to hitn, took pkee in the lifetinie of OgygeSp bnt after he had 
foiirided TlielHa, we infer that in Varm's opinion the G reat Flood occurred in or soon 
after the yoer 2\M Still more precise h the Btntcrneiit of Julius Afrioanus* a 

ChrisLian iinthor who drew np a ehronkle of the world from the Creation down 
to tlm year 3^1 A.i>. He affirms that, thedeln^ of Ogyges hapi^ened just 1,020 
yearn U-fore the first Olympiad, from which the Greeks whited their e^nct 
reckoning- and as the first Olympiad fell iu tiie year T76 b.c„ we arrive at 
the year 17^6 B.o. as the date to which tlie Christian ohrouicler referred the 
date of the great Ogygiaii lloud. It hap^ieiieih he ns, in the reign of 

Phoronens, king of Atgoa, Ha adds for our furtJier information that OgygeSi who 
survived the dehige to which he gave lua nainep was a coQtem|xtrary of Moses mid 
fiourished about the time when tlmt great propbei the children of liwricl out of 
Egypt j jind he clinches^ his ebjiin of evidence hj ohserving that ut a time when 
God was vmiting the knd af EgA-pt wntli haiUtorms and other phignea, it whb 
perfectly oatural tluit distant parts of the mrih should shmiltiineonalj feel tlie 
elfectfl of tile divine anger, and iu pMticnlar it was just and right that Atticn 
sbcmld smart beneath the ml* since according to some people, includitig the 
hlstoriaii TheoyKimpus, the Athenisns were in fsiet colonists from Egypt and 
therefore shared Llie gtiill of the mother-coon try Accunling to llie Cliuruh 
hiatoriaii Eiii^ehius, the great HoshI in the time ol ^lCCllTTed aliout one 

[•hmiHand two Inmdred years after the Jfoachian deluge and twm hundred and fifty 
yeurK bcfiiir-the similar catastrophe in the ilayn of Deucalion.^ li wnultl seem 
indeed to have been a point of honour with the early Christiaus to claim for the 
flood reconled in their sacred Ixioks an antiquity far mope venemhle than Uiat of 

* NonnuHi IHoutf*, iii^ ^OO-S, 

^ VfliTo^ Ilvstif'rjrwfif m, ^ In ku* ppufa^vi to this on (bk, i* 

vL i) Vam> InJiciAteA tliat it wm -wHlitn iq hk eightieth yearj uiuj ma he wiu bom in 116 uia, 
he nMi.Ht liave hetin cfHB|w«tng ihf work m- qiiM^tion in or m\Krut ikc. bVoiu ArnobLyi^ 
{Afipi^rtuM Vi 6) we leani tJiAt Varm r4!ckoiie<l Icffi lliaTi %wn thoiiiHiqJ years ftum 

Deqcalion^tf J!och| to the i-uii^uiBliip uf Hlrtiiiji ilil[ 1 in 4a a,tu whkh weiiui Ut show diat hsr 

datflil Deu^sllio^"ft hilly n huniLriiil yc&rji Inter thnii duL of Ogyg&L the isxnii- 

msntiirT ef MeureinH oji Vam^ printed in .T^ G* Skhneider^s ifditioD of the /£rt 

/>inwi'(Leip«ic, 1704-6^ vul b 

* Jnliua i^frlcanus* qiiotM by EtisuhiuB, i, K\ That ibetUihignof 

Ogyeea happened m tiie reign of Hiornnciini, King of to nientionm] also by the CHii-iRtian 

writer** Tatian fid p, 1,'H^ iA J. C T. Otto) nnd Gleiuent of Ak:xLUidria 

i*Sl, % lOfi, p. a7f>, efi, rotter). Gitti|uira H. fynei Clynkin, Fmii' Ihllemtd^ { (Oiiferd* 
pp. h-H. 

^ C'/ifidnic,* iseL A. Schoene^ I'oL i, eoL Tl. 
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Rny IkHwJ described in men? profane writings, iVe have seen than Julius Africaiiufl 
deptestfeH Ogygea fn»n the age of Xtxih to that of MiHesi^ and Isidore, the learned 
bialiop of Seville ut the beginning of the aeventh century, heads his list of ilooda 
with the Noaehiiiii itchige, while the secouil auil tliird plscea in i)rdeT of Hma a,e 
jissignod to the tlooda of G^rygc* and lieucaliutg respoctivoly; ttceoriliug to him, 
tlgygeswiian oontenpurary nf the patrinrcli Jacob, while Deucalion lived in thw 
days of Moses, The bishop was, so far as I ani aware, die drat of many writers 
who Iiave appealed to fuas]] alielL} tiulie^ided in remuie inountaius witaeases to 
the truth of the Ifdadiian tradition.’ 

Tf Ogyges was originaliy, as seemK prrdwhle, a UuMtim rather than an Attic 
beru, the story of the rielugc in his time may well have Iteeii stigi^gted by the 
vieissitndGS of tlio Copnic Lake which formerly uecupied a large jiart of Cejilml 
Bo?otia,® For, having no outlet above gtoiuiHi, the lake dej>enJed for its drainage 
entirely un snlttormnean passiigcsj or chasms which the water Itad hollovvetl out for 
itself in the conree of ages through the limiistoue rock, ami ticeonling hs these 
pusaagea were clogged or cleared the le^’cl of the Uke rose or fell Id no lake, 
perlmps. tiovc the annual changes been more regular and marked than in the 
Copalc; for while in winter it was a rvedy mere, [lie haunt of thmisands of wild 
fowl, in summer it was a mote nr less tuarahy plain, wdiere fjattlo browsed and 
croiw were sown nnd reaped. So well reciiguiisetl were the vicisaitudes of the 
scBRona that plaoeu on the lank of the lakx such as Grohomenus, Leliadca. and 
Copae, hod simimcr roads and winter roada hy which they cuminiuiicateil with each 
other, the wiutor ran Is foUuwing the aides of the hilla, while the suniinor ruatis 
struck across the plain. Al-ith the setting in of the heavy aiitnmu raiue in 
Xovemlcr the lake Itegan to rise and n»ehed its greotrat depth in February or 
March, by winch time the mouths of the emissoriBS were completely auhmergeiJ 
and betrayc<l their existence Only by swirls on I, he surface of the nienj. Yet even 
then the lake presentcil to the eye anything blit an unbroken .sheet of water. 
Viewed from a height, sneh as the acropolis of (JrchoijiomiH, it appeared as an 
immense fen, of a vivid green eolonr, stretching away for miles and miles, ovnr- 
growii with setlge, reeds, ami conos, through which the river Cephisua or Mela-s 
might be .seen sluggishly oosing, while here and there a gleam of sunlit water, 
especially towards the north-east comer of the mere, directerl tlie eye to what 
lookod like ponds in the vast green s^vamp Bare grey luouutauis on the 
north ami cost, and the beautiful woudcKl slopes uf Heliooti nn the south, 
Ijoundeti the fen. In spring the water began to sink. Isolated brown patches, 
where no reeda grew, were tlie Jirwt to show jis islands in the mare; ivnd aa the 
aeaaon utivauced they exiMndetl more and nmre till they met By the middle 
of suRimer great sLreiclres, especially in the middle and at the evlges, were l»re. 
fa the higher parts the fat alluv'Ial soil loft by the retiring w'aiere was sown 

' Lddurtte llyipafeaBU), ifrt’ffine*, niJi, g2, **ruj^t ijuiidu-m Anr.lrnuM Wtlurm* w ItijhdihH*, 
tjvti* m maon* minttilnarrmekit ft imtrti* fmiimtux. narpe tn'tim fwrtiro 4 {i^j* rimre iu^rmnoi.’’ 

* Ed. Muyer, ifftehicAtt tin Aitfrtkttma^ it {^tvtteait, 1 S 06 ), p, 
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by the peaaauta and produced crops iif com, riCiC, and cotton; while the lower 
parLfi, overgrown hj mak gtosa and weedji, were grazed by herds d£ cattle and 
swine. In the deepest places of all die water often stagnated the whole 
aiimingr, though there were yeara when it ^treated even fninn theae^ leaving 
belund it only- n hog or iK^ibaps a stretch of white clayey soil, perfectly dry, 
which the Bummor heat seamed with a network of minute ciacke and haBuroE. 
By the end of AugiiBt the greater part of the boain was generally dry* thotigh the 
water did not reach its lowest point till October. At that time wdiat had lately 
been a feu was only a great brown expanse, broken here and there by a patch 
of green inarsL, where reeds and other water-plantB grew. In November tbo lake 
began to 1111 aguin fast^ 

Such was due uniinai'y ujiuuid eydo of chatigea in the Cu|Mic Lake in modem 
timea^ and we hus^e no rauaun tu suppose that it was esHentiaHy differcut in 
anti{|uity» But at ail timea the water of the lake luia lieeq liable to be raked 
above or depresset] bdow its ensUamary level by uiiUBUnllj^ heavy or sscantj rainfall 
in winter or by the accidental clogging or opening of the chasms As we read in 
ancient authors of dn»wued citiefl on the margin of the lake,^ m a niodem traveller 
tells of 'lillagoTB forced to Mee before the rising hood, and ol vineyards and 
coru-£eldB seen under water/ 

Among the dead cities of which the ruins arc scattered in and around the 
wide plain which was once the Copaic lake none is nioro remarkable or ojccltee 
our enriodty more keenly one which bears tdie: modem name of GnuJaa or 
Gla. Its EUiclcnt name and history are alike nnknown; oven legend m silent 
on Che subject The exteneivc rerpains occupy llue broad summit of a low 
rocky hill or tableland which rises abruptly on aU sidea h^mi the dead tint of 
the fiurroumling country. When the lake was fuH the place mnat Lave liceii 
an miand^ ilivxfled by about a mile of shallow iind weedy water from the neunost 
point in the Hue of clid^ which funned the eoBtem shore of tiic lake. A 
fortificatiQii wall, solidly built of roughly ec^uared blocks of eIojiCt encirehift thu 
whole edge of the tableland, and b interBected hy four gutca flauked by toweis of 
massive maBonry. Within the fortteas arc the ruins of other structurofl, 
inoluding the remaina of a gnsat iwilaco conatmcteii in the style, thongJi not on 
the plan, of the prehistoric palaces of Mycenae and Tirynsi. The fortress and 
palace of Gla would Beem tu have been erected in the Alyueaajcan age by a people 
akin in civilixatiuu, if not in race, to the builders of Tiiyns and Mycenae, tJiough 


* Stralw, ix, i,IS, p, 407, od- C^jiaanbun j Piiuimnijui, ii, 1, 

^ On tho Copasc Lnk« in aiidqLtity at!* this eic^lLent oecuout in Stroba, La* 2, 16-lbp 
pp, 400 CkmipaPi PniiBiniaa, ia, 24, 1 #g. For modei-u aceouatj) of it il Neumasii and 
X FaJttiidi* /%juia/^A0 msfi (iru^cfixnlfind (BraalaUj PP- 244r-l [ nJid aapm' 

aiJy A. Fluiipjjeoii, £opaia Sea in Gri^cbBuJaml und aaiiL 0 Uiugchung*^ 

^Vit^inu^ la BeriiiL, xiii (18ft4k pp. ^ *^Te alLow^i] niyatlf to qmts from 

tlid itoBoripbiao of tht kki! in luy eaimujcaLKry oa FauioiiLafl (vol. Vp pp, 110 where I huT* 
rit^d the modcra Utoratim <m the flubje^t. 
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Icsa Bkillfjd iu tlifi aoience of milltaiy engineering ’ for the walb ilo not exhibit 
the BTiormoTJa Btone^^ of TiiyitB, and the are atfanged on a plan far leas 

formidable Uj an assailant than the gates of the two Argive eitaclele. The acnnty 
lemainpi of pottery atiil other domestic furniture cm Uie plateau appear to indicate 
that it waa occnpced only for a short time^ and the tracer of fire on the palace 
point to the contslimioti that ita end woa sudden and vioIenL ErerytJiing within 
the place bean the imprint of a single plan and a eingle j>eriDd; there is no trace 
of an earlier or n later settlemenL. Createil at a hloWp it would seem to liave 
perished at a blow and nc^*er to have bean inhabited again. In its soUtmls niul 
silence^ remote from all human Imbitatioiis, looking out ftnin ita grey old walls 
over the vast Copaic plain to the diatant mountains which hound the horizon 
on all sides, this mystoriniiH fortreaa certainly one of the most icnpressive sights 
in Greece,* 

Can it be that thia ancient, and foTgotten town^ once kpped on all aides hy 
the wftteni of the Copaic Lake, was the borne of the legendary Ogygea^ and that 
ha forsook it, perhaps in consequence of an inundatiou^ to migrate to the higher 
and drier ail^ whitih was afterwards known as Thebes i The hyputheak \vnuhl go 
some way Uj explain the legends which galliered runud Ms meinoiy; hnt it 
no more than a simple gues&^ and as sucli I venture to hazard 

Tlia theory which would explain the great fiood of Ogj^gos hj an extra¬ 
ordinary inundation of the Co|jaic Ltike, La to aoiue extent snppurtod by an Arcadian 
parulIcL We Imvc seen that in Greek legend tlio thinl great deluge ivtw 
a^ociated with the name of Dardanns* Now, according tonne oocouitt^ Dardjiniis at 
first reigned as a king in Arcadia, but waa driven out of the country by a great flof>il, 
which submerged the lowlands and rendered them for h long dme unlit far cultiva¬ 
tion, Tlio inhabitants retreated to the moTintains, and for a whib made sliift lo 
live aa beat they might on such food as they could proenre.; bnt at bisL, concluding 
tliat the liuul left hy the water was not sulhcient to support tlietn all, they 
ropolvcd 1:0 part; some of them muaineJ iti the country' with JJiuiaB, son of 
Ganliinie^, for their king; while the rest emigiatcd under th& iGaderuJiJp of iMrilamss 
himself tti the island of Samothrftca.* According to a Greek tradition, wliieti the 
Uoman Vorro imeepted, the birthplace oE Dardanus was Pheneui in iiortli Aruadk;* 
The place b highly significant, for^ if wo except the Copaic area, no valley in tireeco 
is known to fiavc lictju from antiquity subject to inemdations on so vast a scale ainl 
for such lung periods aa the valley of Pheiieus,^ Tlie tiatural condilions in the two 
regions are substantially alike. Path are basing in a limeatouo country wit hoc t. 
any onlfli.iw above ground; both receive the rain water which pimrs into thufa from 
the sni'niLmding mountains; both are drained by subtertaiiecin channels which the 

1 For A fuLlflr svxouut of tlo place I may refer the readar to my commentiii y qb . Fk^innL i&n 
(vol. pp- liiO 

3 rHuByvBiu nalieamaacLoaia, AntiqujiiiU& ILmtUBi-.y li GL 

^ SerTioa^ tin Virgil, Am^ ill, 167. 

* a N«tumMiLD uud J. Earfcficb^ fJ^}*jrxtphu von Gnoskmiauti^ p 
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water bus wfjm or whiab eflrtb]iiiikes liave opeDed Lhrnugh the mt^k; anfl whoneTer 
thoae outlets are silted up or otlierwise olds^d, whntut other tinier ten plain hecames 
convcrtefl for the hfiiie beitig Into a Luke. But wit.lj these substantial resembluuoea 
are conihlrtefi sucni* sinking dilTereuees between the two laudacapea. Fur wldle the 
Coimiti basin is a vast stretch oE level ground little above sealovelund IxumdtH^l only 
by low oliECs or giinlhi slopes* this haaiii of rbanoiis is a huitow upland ’^idloy cloaaly 
shut in on evetj^ side by high frowning motiutains, their upper slopea clothed with 
dark pine wo<m1s ami t.heir Isjfty sutniuits oapptHl with snow for many motitbs qf iho 
year. The river which drainn the hsain through an nndorgruund eiiunnol ie the 
Laden, the most romanticellj beautiful of all the rivers of Greece. Milton's fancy 
dwelt oti " sanded ladoirs liliod hank?even the proBaic Pausajiiaa i^.^claiined tliut 
there no fairer river either in Grisece or in foreign lands'; and among tJio 
itsemoriB? which I brought back from Greece 1 recall noue ivitli more doDght Umn 
thoBo «f the iLayfl 1 sjamt in tracing the rivoi from ita birthplace in the JoveJy lake, 
hr at to its springs tm the far side of the mouutiiin. and then do\ni the deep wooded 
gorge through which it hurries, brawling and ttiuibling over rocks in sheets of 
greenish-white foam* to join the fluemi Alpheus, N^ow the passage hy which llm 
Lidon makes its w'ay underground from the valloy of Plieneiih has been from time 
to time hioqkiKl by an earthquake, with the result that the rivor has ceased to flow. 
When I Wfts at the springs of the Ladon in 1895, I learnef] from a pea.HaTit on Lhe 
a{K)t tiiat three years before, alter a violent ahcMjk of earthquake, Llie water ceased 
to riin far three houis^ the chiiBiii al the Iwtlam of fchq pool was exposed* und tish 
w'ore seen lying on lihe dry ground. After three liours the spring began Ut flow a 
little* and three days later there was a loud explosion, and the water hurst farth in 
immense volume. Simitar stopjiages of tim river have fieen reported both in ancient 
ami nnxlem times; ami whenever the obstruct ion has been permaneut tho valley of 
Fhenonahas tieen cwcupioii by a lake varying in extent and depth in proportion to 
the more or cuuiplete stoppage of the snbterranoHii outlet. According to l^hay 
there liad been down tf> hia iluy five chnnges in tlie conditiaii of the valley from wet 
Eo dry and from dry to wet, all of them ccniKeii by uEirthquakes.^ In Plutarch's time 
the thxd roflo bo high that the whole vdley was under water, wliioh pious folk 
attrihiitred to the somewhat Ijelalef! wrath of Apolic at HercTiles, who had gtolon tUo 
god's prophetic tripod from Delphi and carried it off tol^henou-s almul a tlnmsiuid 
years Imfare* However, kter in thq fiame ucutnry the waters had agnm subsided^ 
for the Greek travellor Pamsanius found the bottom of the valley to be dry land, 
and knew of the Former eiiatence of tho kke only by traditinu. At the beginning 
of the n ineteenth century the bos in was a ewainpy plain, for the most part eoveiwJ 
with fields of wheat or liai-Iey. But gliortly after the eipulsiun of the Turks, 
through neghict of the piBcantions which the Turkish governor Jjad taken u> keep 

' FAimaniu, viu, I3L 

* Plinj, Aaf. IKit^ sntij, 54, 

® PJutuvh, Dir *crq naminu vmdida^ l£. 
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the tuouth of the Bnbtermiiejin outlet npan, the ctiuimol lecame hlooked, the water, 
no longer able to escaiw, rose in itif Iffid, and by 1&!0 it fotrawl a iJoep kJce about 
five tailca loug by five uiilea witlo. Anti ii broad lake of grceui^h-blue water it waa 
when I saw it Lu tlie autumi] of ib9f>, with the piuu-olad mountaiiia deaoending 
steeply iu iiookj’ deiilivitiwi or sheer precipices to the water's edge, except fora 
stretcli of levei gniunJ on the north, whew tlie luxariant greea of vineyards and 
maize-tields contrasted pleasingly wiih the blue of tiio lake and tlie sombre green of 
the pluea Tlie whole scene presenteil mther the aspect of a S wi® than of a fi-reek 
laudaeope, A few years later and the scene wm chongeiL Looting down into the 
vaUey from a pa® ou a J iily allemoon, a more recent traveller iioiteid, instead of an 
expanse of sea-blue water, a hlaae of golden coru with iiere and there a white point 
of light showing wiiurt! a fueUneila'd reaper was at bU peaceful toiJ. The late had 
disappeared, perhaps for ever; for we are told that meaBaraa luive now been taken 
to keep the anbterranean outlets permanently open, and ao to preserve for the corn 
the ground wiiich has licen won I'rom the water,’ 

A penuaneul uuirk of the height to which the lake of rimuens attained in 
fonuer daya and at which, to all appearance, it must have stood for many ague, is 
engraved on the sides of the mountains which eiicluae the basin. It is a sharply cut 
line nmniug round the coutour of the mountaine at a uniform level of not less than 
a hundred and fifty feat above the bottom of the valley, Tiie trees and shruLs 
extend down the steep sIdjicb to this line aud tiiore atop abruptly. Below the line 
the rock is of a ligbt-yallow colour and almust hare of vegetation ; above the lirm the 
rock is of a much darker enlour. The attention of traveHoui lias beau drawn to this 
conapioiious mark from nntiqnity to the present day. The ancient travoUer Pansaniaa 
noticed it In the second century of our eta, and he took it to iodicate tlm line to 
which the lake rose at the time of its highest flood, wlien the city of Plienetm was 
an|jmerged,* This iuterptetatinn has been questioned by some modem writers, but 
there seems to be little real doubt that the author of the oldest Greek guide-book 
was aubstautially right; except that the extremely sharp definilion of the line, and 
its pennaiienoe for probably miicb more than two thousand years, appear to point 
to a long-coutinucd jiersIsCeuw of the lake at this liigh level rather than to a mere 
sudden and tempomry rise in a time of inundation. "It is eviilent"aoyH the 
judicious trayoUer Hod well, “that a temporary mtiudation cunld not eHect so 
striking a diflerence in the BU|ierJinics of the rock, the colour of which must have 
been changed from that of the upper parts by the concreting deposit of numy 

;igQS.''» ^ 

' C'. ^\‘mIlalln uud J. Partatb, I’hyrilufmAr (/miijrap/tif rwi pn, iss «i ■ 

A. Fliilippaaq, JWnpwwvB (Berlin, IHM), pp, 144^146 ; J. tf. Batsp-Pencyii*, ■‘ PheiiBug wid 
tlm Phi!mtotiko,",/«««!«/ of iMMr xxii ( 1002 ), pp. aSiuaj/j. fat further ifetoik 
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^ Tiii, 1, 
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Ill a v&llty which has tliUK iAiifivrod sa luany alternaGotiB hetwean wat luid drv. 
batweaa li broatl lake of sea-bluo water atiil hroud acres of yellow com, the 
tiaditions of great Kooda cannot, be lightly lUaioiased ; on the oouttn.t7, eveT7thiii<c 
combines to coiibitu their probaltility. The tstory, thsrefom, that Gardanna. a native 
of Phenena, was oompelled to emigrate by a great mutiiiation which swamyed the 
lowlnnile, drowned the fields, and ibove the inhabitaute to the uyyer slopes oE the 
mountains, may well rest tin a solid foundaGon of fact. .\iid the same may Ije true 
of the flood recorded by Panaanias, which foso and anbiuerged tlie ancient eitv of 
Pheneus at the nortbenr end of the lakcd 

From his home in the faighlanda of Arctidia the emigrant Durdaniis ia said to 
have made his way to tho ishincl of Samothrace.^ According to one uccoant, lie 
floated tJulIier on a. rafts; but auouniing te another version of the legend, the 
great flood overtook him, not in Arcadia, but in fiamuthracc, and he escaped on an 
mfliite<] akin, drifting on the face of tlie waters Gll he landaii on Mount Ida, where 
he foirndwl Dardania, or Tray.* Certeinlj, the naGves of Samothrace, who were 
great Bticklera for tlicir antiquity, elaimeil to have had a deluge of their own before 
any other nation OTi earth. They said that the aea rose and covered a great part of 
the flat land in their island, and that the snrvivorB rotreated to the lofty mountains 
which fltill render l^mothraoe omi of the most cunapicuous features in the noriheiu 
Aegean, and are plainly visible in clear weather ftoui Troy.‘ Aa tho sea still 
pnreueil them in their retreat, they prayed to the goda to deliver them, and on 
being saved they ect up landmarks of their salvation all round tlio laknd anil built 
alintu op which tlicv continuod to sacrifice down to later agoa. And many con tutiep 

** FhDneLm uid iha PliBrtEikJ:ik§,-' /<jivnwi^ of IMltnuc ttii (IftOiX pp. S3l The 

German gifnlogLi^ Mi\ A. teok the Line u> luark ths level tc whihiU the l&kjD reme iii 

IH^a (TJinr PitlGptmnitiy p. 14^)i iJnt a* the Eftke auddenlj fall mgwn in it iii!i«iiua hardh 

piHfiililtf thiit: n ffiwhd l&Bting fur unlif a few BhnnLd Imve Acart^ raeurd so deeply oti ihn 
aidr^ wf tli*’ luounliuiift. Ai to iJ»e w^tFr-lint^^ fnrthtr Sif tVillimii Rcll^ o/a 

Joifrnu^ 1*4 Morra (London^ 1623X p- 374 ; W, il, Ijeakc!, Trawli m (Ae (LfindoiL, 

147 * E. Pf^oillun BoblayOp wr f** rmnatd^ia J/rH^ jpann* 

tesflj, p- 1,^3^ note E, Curtins^ (Gothaj IftSl), iJ, igs ny,; W, G, UlnrL^ 

(Lapilnn^ PP« *7- The height of the water-line \\m been r^ipiislv 

ontimfitml and Cortina put it at severol hnndfodK of feat; O. Cbirk goegaifd 

thill it might Iw aiumt fiftiv feet hIioi? the levpl ef the hiku Trlien he it. T roufjhlv 

eritimuted tlie lino by tbr eye m% SOO or 3JOO fuot i^bave the laki-^ the level of which wm 
ptnLiikLh- lower tban at the linni of W^G.GLark^a rkit. Mr, Bakcj -FentjyTeVflfltiiiiiite of the 
heijjbL Id 150 feet aIkivu tbe bottom of Llio vniley. 

^ Pau^uiiaa, 'nilf 14^ 1, 

* Dlonyuin^j ntilieariuiaefiHJJ!; flowicrwE#, Glp 3^ 

" rV'hiiHai4 oh Flato^ nmaerti, 2£jl- 

* livraphi^ Uiebiihuliii of TwnCM» i Scholia Oh Homer liiftd 

£15 {pL «L Liu. Bt^kkor^ Berlii4 IA25)* * ^ ^ 

* W. iiihitli, DitJtmafif uml /Eomtia OiSi>gmpA^, if, BO I, J4', ^i^amothniei.,^ Seen 

from the tkei^lihuonngislimd of Imbrofl, the mi^biy niAsa of Setmuihrao£ rineH froTo tliB pe& like 
tiiAHiite of a N^orvTFgiAa ihoimtAin, which iiiileed ft closely re^emblin when ibe dimrlji atid 
hiing Jow on it iti winlor, See AhunG. on the Geography tif fmbro^^" TA^ 
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after the Graat Fio^xl fiErhermen &till occusionally drew up in their nets the stoue 
oapiUiJa of coliuutis, which told of cities drowned ia the deptiis of the sea. Tlie 
which the Samothraoiftnfl ajlcgcil for the uiundation were Tciy remarkable* 
The catastrojihe happened, according to them, not throtigh a Iteavy fall of rain, hot 
throngh a sudden and extraordinary rising of the sea occasioned by the borating of 
the barrieta which till then had dlrided the Black Sea from the Mediteiraneai}. 
At that time the enormous S'olume of water damntod n[> behind these Ixnriors 
broke bounds, and cleaving for itself a passage through tlie opposing land ereated 
the straits which are now known as the Dospherus and the Danisnellos, through 
which the waters of the Black Soa have ever since flowed into the Mediterraiiean* 
When the tremenduoH torrent first rushed tlirough the new npciiing in the dam, it 
washed over a great pan of tho coast of Asia, ns well as the flat lands of Same* 
thraue,* 

Now this Samothraoion tToditioa is to some extent confirmed by modern 
geology. ''At no very distant period,’' we are told, " tho laud of Asia Minor was 
continnons with that of Europe, across the present site of tiie Boafilionis. fonuing a 
barrier several hundred feet h%h, which dammotl up the waters of the Black fiea. 
A vast extent of esatern Europe and of western ocnlral Asia thus became a huge 
reservoir, the lowest part of the lip of which was probably situated somewluLL more 
than 200 feet above the eea level, along the present eouLhern watershed of tho Obi, 
wbicfi tlows into the Arctic Ocean* Into this basin the largest rivers of Eurofic, 
such as the Danube and the Volga, and what were then great rivers of Asia, the 
Oxus and Jaicartes, with all the iutermediate aOlnents, poured their waters. In 
addition, it received the overflow of lake Balkaali, then much larger, and, probably, 
that of the inland sea of MongoliiL At that time the level of the Soa of Aral stood 
at least 60 feet higher than it does at preteut. Instead of the Bepnrate Black, 
Caspian, and Aral seas, there was one vast Ponto-Amlian Mediterranean, whicli 
must have been prolong into arms and fiorde along tho lower valleys of the 
Banabe and the Volga (in the course of which Caspian shoUs are now found as far 
as the KomaX the Ural, and Lhe other afllueut rivera—while it Ur have scut 

its overflow northward* through the preaeut basin of the Ohi”’ This enerruoua 
reservoir, or vaat inland sea. pout in and held up by a high natural dam joining 
Asia Minor Ui the Balkan Peninfuilo, aplteam to have existed down to the I’teisto- 
ecne I'eriod; luid tlie erosion of the Dardanelles, by which the {tentenp waters at 
last found their way into the Mediterranean, ia believed to have taken place 
towards the end of the Pleistocene Period or later.* But tnau is now known for 
certain to have inhabited Europe in the Pleiatoeene Period; some hold that he 

* pioduriui Sitralns, t, 47* Among th# proofs of tli* groat antiquity of tha SuaDthracum, 
accorditig to this liktorian, tw their architic dialect, of wbicli many exmaplca aurvi^ed i« 
Ui^ir teligiDui litiL&i dpwn ia htn tim^. 

* T. El. Huxley, "^TKe Ary^ vtjL tiI (LdiiiIqii, IBOGX pp. 3O0«. 

* T. H. Huileyp “ Adventiire," Vi>ilicied ttqL tv (Londun, lailj^pp, 375^ 
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uihahitcHl it in ttie Pljoconu or oven thit Miocene Period.^ Ueuee it Reoins possible 
that the iDliabitiuits of Eastern Europe should have preserved a truditioual memory 
of the vast iuLind Fonto-^Aralian Sea, and ol its partial deaiecaLion through the 
piercing of the dam which divided it from the MedlteEranean—in other words, 
tlirough the openiug of the Bosphorus and Lbe Dardanelles, If that were so, tho 
Samothnacian tradition might he allowed to contain a element of historical 
truth in regard to tho causes assigned fur the catsstrophe. On the other band 
geology seems to lend no support to the tradition of the catastrophe itself. For 
tho evidence tends to prove that the strait of the Danlouelles was not opened 
suddenly, like the bursting of a dam, either by the pressure of the water or the 
shook of on eartijquake, but tliat on the contrary it was created gradually bv a 
slaw process of eroeioti wliich innst haiiie lasteti for many csncaries t>r even 
thoitaands of years; for the strait "ia bounded by undisturbed Pleistocene strata 
forty feet thick, through which, to nil appearances, the present passage has been 
quietly cut’^ Tims the lowering of the level of the Pontn-Aralkn Sea to that of 
the Mediterrnneaii can hardly liave been sudden and catastropbie, aocomijanicd 
by a vast inxuidation of the Asiatic and European coasts; more probably it 
was effected so slowly and gradually that the total amount uccomplislu^d in a 
gcncraticm would be iiupeTe«q>tible to ordinary obaervers, or even to close observers 
unprovided with iustruments of precision. Hence, instead orBusoniing that Same- 
thmeian tradition preserved a real meinnry of a widespread inundatioo conseqneiit 
on the {ipening of tho Dunknellee. it seeiua safer to eupfioso that this Btori? of ti 
great fliiod is nothing but the gueaa of BOme early philoaophei, who rightly divined 
the origin of the straits without being able to picture to himself the estreme 
slowness of the process by which nature had excavated them. As n mat tor of fact, 
tho eminent physical philosopiier Btiabo, who aticceeded TheopliruBtus as heail of 
the Peripatetic School in 287 itc., actually maintained this view on put^iy 
theoretical grounds, not a lle giug it as a tmnlition which had been lionded down 
fromojiLiquity, hut arguing in its favour from hia observatians of the natural features 
of the Black Sea. Me pointed to the vast quantities of mud annually wuehed down 
by great rivers into the Euxine, and lio inferred tlmt but for the outlet of the 

* ftirCbatlm LyrfI, The J3.eiBsnt* of TLinl Edittuu (LouiltHj, 1878), pic 

miiq. -. A, de Quatrefagui, T'A.' Hvma* Speeiet (LDudDn, l87ak ppt U2-53; Sir Julin 
Lubbock (Liird AvebiiiyJ, fVcAi'jIanc trail EdMun (LoadoD and EdJubargli. IflflOJ, pn. 

W. J. fk.ll8a. tf«nteF* (London, IStfi), pji. S9-80. Noue of LhcK writem 

deSnitejy aasentsto tlir view that man aaisteil in thePliiwene or evEO Mluciuie Peri.^d. Sir John 
Labbock (Ljrt! ATeboiy) eipreiseH lumjElf doubtfully on the point. FrafEMor Sollai luniu op 
JiIe wnctiision (p. Bfl) as fr>llows: “ WT* Kara seen that the onlor of auoEE^an in tinm of foauil 
rEtnaiiHof the Xammalia and tspaiclHlIy of npea sbd wob suggeata that man in the atricleiit 
M-uu, Jiomo eapieHM, b a creatDjre of Fleiatocene time ; m wt lorA bockwarda into the paEt we 
Iraw sight of him befoiv the rli»eof tlmt age and ouonanmr in bis plmaj forms apeelfladly and 
oi «n geoormaJly distinct; that othEr speciei oftim bnmau family might have almady coma into 
exidtonen in ttie ritiieene opocb SEcnu pcHsihh, bn I scarcoly in tbe Miocene, and atUI less in I he 
OlifitTCfliiJ? epficL” 

* T. II. Ilnxlej, "Hasisikbii^s Adventnin.'' CulCeeied £sw;y*, *o1. n (London, lull), p. 361. 
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Bosphorus ths basin of that sea woald ia time be silted up. Further, ho conjec¬ 
tured that in formex times the same rivers had forced fur tbeinBolves a passage 
through the Busphonis, allowing their coUeeted waters to escape first to the 
Propontig and then from it through the Dardauellea to the MediterraneaiL 
Similarly he thought that the MedLterratieaii bad been of old an mland sea« and 
that jmictioii with the Atlaotio was effected by the dammed-up water cutting 
for iteelf an opeuLug through the Straits of Gibraltar,^ Accordingly we may 
concindo that the cause which the Samothrauians alleged for the Great Flood was 
derived from an ingenious speculation mfchor than from an ancient Lradition. 

There are some grounds for thinking that the Hood story which the Greeks 
associated with the names of Deticaiion and Pyrrha may in like munner have been, 
not ao much a reminiscence of a real event, ns an luierenoe founded on the 
observation of certEun physical facts. We have seeu iluit in one account the 
luauntains of Thessaly are said to have been parted by the deluge in Deucalion's 
tiinej and that in another account Liie ark, with Donoallon iu It, ia reported to have 
drifted to Mount Othrys in Tliesaaly. Thfse references eeejii to ludicato Thessaly 
OB the original soat of the legend; and the iudicatiou is greatly strengthened by 
the view which the ancients trwk of the causea that had moiLlded the uatuml 
features of the country. Thus Herodotus relates a tradition that in anoieut iimna 
TbesaaJy was a gimt lake or inland sea» shut in on all sides by the lofty mountains 
of OsaA and Pelion* (.Olympus, Pindns, and Othrya, through which there was as yet 
no openiug to allow the pent-np waters of the rivera to escape. Afterwords, 
according to the Thessalians, the sea-god Poseidon, who causes earthquakes, made 
a a outlet for the lake through the mountainfl by cleaving the narrow goiga of 
Tempe, through whioli the liiver Ponoua hoa ever since draiued the Theasalum 
plain. The pious hiatoriau indmatea bis bt^hef in the truth of this local tradltiorL 
^ Whoever lielievea/' says he, that Poseidon shak@ the earth, and tlint ehasms 
naiiBed by earthquukea are his handiwork, would say, nu fleeing the gotge of the 
Peiieus, that Poseidon Inni made iL For the sopamtiou of tho mountains, it seems 
ttj me, is certainly the effect of on earthquake."^ The view of the father of history 
was aubgtontially accepted by later writera of antiqxiitj,* though one of them 
would attobiite the creation of rim g&rge and the drainage of the lake to tlie hero 
Hercniefl^ among wlioflo bencfiocut kboiLta for the good of tminkind the confliruc- 
tion of water works on a giganHo soilc was commonly reckoned-'^ Here cautioue or 
more philosophiual authors con ten led themselves with referring the origm of the 
defile to a simple earthquake, wiihoiit eapreBaiug any opinioii to the gml or hero 
who may have eel the tremeudous disturbance in motion/ 

1 Siraba^ i, 4, pp- 43HM, ed. CaKubiJii. Compare Sir Charl^ Ljall^ Ptin^npl^M of 
[Lt^udoTit 167S), i, 34 5 E, B. Bunbury, o/Anewnt fLotidon, ISSa]^ i, &5B 

^ Herxloluj;, viL, 139. 

^ Flnbratraiiu^ /«bi^., il, 14. 

* Diodonia Sktilus, iv, IB, U. 

^ BtTitbo, ii, b, 3 , p. 430 , ed Cteauboa ; Sodm^ JfttSur. Qvmi.^ ti, 2 , 
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Vet wfl need not wonder that popular opinion in this matter should iudiqe to 
the theory of divine or heroic agency, for in IriiLli the uatumi featnrea of the iwss 
of Tompe are well Btted to iinpresa the miird with a religioua awo, witJi a 4 ense of 
vast piimordM fcjtcea which by the gigantic scale of their oporatiomt present an 
over whelming contrast to the puny kboui^ of man. TIic traveller who doaeenda 
at iiiorniug into the deep gorge from the weal rmy see, far above lain, the anqwa of 
Oiympua UualuHl witl) a golden glow under tiia Ireame of the rMug sun, but as he 
puraues the path downwards the siiunuitii of the moan tains disappear from view, 
and he ia confronted on either hand only by a atnpendoni} wall of mighty 
precipices shooting up in prodigious grandeur and approaching each other in acme 
places HO near that they aimcist Hwin to meet, barely leaving room for tlip road and 
river at their foot, and for a strip of blue sky overheutl The cliflrt on the aide of 
OlympiiH, which the traveller liEia constantly before his oyea, sincu the rijful rune on 
the sonth or right bank of the river, are indeed the most and striking 

in Greece, and in rainy weatlier they are rendered atill more impresaive by the 
waterfalls that poiu dorvn tbeir sides to swell the smooth and sti'adv current of 
tho stream. The graudeui* of the scenery Qulminatea about the middle of the pass, 
where an enomioufl crag reuTU its ooloetial form in air. its soaring siumuit crowned 
with the ruins of a Ibiman castle. Yet the sublimity of the landscape b teni^iered 
and softened hy the richnras and venlnre of the vegetation. In some parts of the 
dehle the clilft recede sufficieutly to leave little grassy fiaLs at their foot, where 
thickets of evergreens—the lauia], the rayrtlo, the wild olive, the arbutus, the 
Afjwtf rmtita — are featooucnl with wild vinca and ivy, auj variegated with the 
crimson bloom of the olfsuider and the yellow gsild of the jaannne anti khiirnum, 
while the air ia fierfumetl by the lusoiouH odunts of niasaea of aromatic plants and 
dowers. Even in the narrowest placeti tbc river bank is overshadowed by sprtail¬ 
ing pLilie-trees, which stretch their routs orul dip their pendent boughs into ihe 
stream, their dense foliage forming ho thick a screen as almost to shut out the ami. 
The scarred and fissured fronts of the huge ellBa thcmselvea are tufted with dwarf 
oaks and shrubs, wherever them.! can find a footing, their verdure cotitraating vividly 
with the bare white fate of tlio limestone ruck j while occasionul breaks in the 
mountain wall open up vistas of forests of great mks and dark his uiiiutling tJie 
steep deolivities. The ovotnrcliing ehade and soft ln.turtanco of the vegotation 
strike the traveller all the more by contrast if he coiues tu tJic gieti in hot summer 
weather after toiling through the dusty, sultry plains of Thessaly, without a tree 
to protect him from tlio fieroa rays of the southern aun. vrithout a btoeiie to cool 
his brow, and with little variety of hill and dale to relieve the dtiU monotony of 
the landscape,' No wonder that specuktion should have early busied itself with 


1 E. DodwtU, and Tvar Umee (bonduii, IflUJl ii ing „„ , 

Sir WiUiam GcEl, Tkx hint^ry of Ct«f« (London, IS 10), pp. 276 w, M. Uakts, JWfi 
m ew fUmden, 1835^. iu, 300 C. Baraim. Gfogr^pK.e aritcAtnlond 

{Liipiilii, ie^7£>, [, sa iqg,/ (.TtirilftoplIiBr Wnrdnworth, 6'rerM, Firiitrial, Dctm'ptiv^ ,inii 
N.W Editlun r«viH«l hy H. F. W (Uiadca, pp. ^90 
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tit? origin of thiis grand and lieanlifaJ ravine^ and tliat prljpitive religion and 
jw^bnce alike uhotild liave ftscril:ied it to flome great primaval $otue 

snciden and treuLeudoiia outburst of volcanic energy^ mther Uuin to its true cause, 
the gradual and age-long erosion of wafcer,^ 

Hence we may with some eonfidenoe oondade that the cleft in the Thessalian 
mountains, which is said to have been rent by Deucalion's floods was no other than 
the gorge of Tempo. Indeedp without Idling very rashi we may perhaps go firrther 
and conjecture that the story of the dood it^li was suggested by the desiie to 
cxjilain the origin of tiifi deep and narrow defib. For once men liad pictured to 
themselvofl a gmat lake dammed in by the circle of the Theasalian mountaim^, the 
thought would naLurally oejour to thcmp what a vast inundation must Imvo followed 
the liursting of tlie ihm, when the leleased ^vater. nisliing in a torrent through the 
newly upened sluice^ swept ever the subjacent IowMihIb carrying Jiavoc and devas- 
LalJon in its train 1 If there is any truth iu this conjeeturej the Tiie^allan story 
of l>cucaIion*s tlcKKi and the Saniothmcian story of the Hood of Barctauus stood 
exactly on the same footing: both ivct^ mere inFeretices drawn from the facts of 
physical geography: neither of them contaiued atiy reniinmccnces of nctual crents. 
Ill aliort, both were w'hat Sir Edward Tyler has called niytha of obsorvatLon rather 
tlian historical tiaditions.^ Thus they difler from the Semitic storj' of a great flood, 
which appoatu to enilH;jMl}v in an exaggerated form, the recollactian of a real 
catastrophe which encu bid a large part of the lower valley of the Enpkmtiea 
under water. To sum upp tlie difTeieuee between the Semitic and the Greek 
Lraditioua is the difference lifltwBcn a legend and a myth. 


d^i«eriptiiiikii ^ Fan iFiVf.piii, 1; Uvy, iliv^ C ? Idipj, iV^f. iv^ 31 f 

Uatuiluq^ iiiv, ^ EV0S Of Ekcafi di^riptioiis thai of AcUm Ss 

Iha MOftt capiomi juul muat warmlv QEikmtud. He dwells wiLk pfcrtkular delight od the 
luiunAoce of the vt^geEatJon, 

^ Thiit OJympEiR and Oshb were tom a£uiider ami tliw wateri of the Tlw^hui Imam 
jKiuml furthp ia a vety aud^nt uotioa and im ofton-eited ^eanflrmBtioii^ of DeucBliunY flood. 
Jt baa ftoi jret cm*ed ta In vogu^, apparent]? beeausii thnm who eiiEertam St are uol aware 
that uicKkrn geological iiiTestigation haa conclualvely proved that the gorge of the Feneufl is si 
typical an example i>f a xulky of erosion oa any to Been in Auvoc^o or Ln Colomdo" 
(Ti H. Huxley, “ HasLiaiifa'a AdTonture^" Collect^ vol. iv, pp. 2S1 J, 

* {B\t} Edward B. Tylor, info tA» Earl^ ki^or^ of MaiJtind (LondoUp 187a]|^ 
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STUDIES IN PfilMITlVE LOOMS. 

[WixQ Flats Xil,] 

By IL Leng Both. 

1 . 

L — ISTBODUCnON AND DmNTTroN OS Teiujs. 

A GE£AT deal has beeu written about primitive weaving toola^ and if I add to tbe 
qii^liTini It ia partly l^ecauee 1 veatnre ito think 1 bave Bonietbing now to eaj^ and 
partly beeaiiae I wiah to bring to the notice of travdlera and etudente at home and 
abroad the neoeawty for gatbeiing ftirtber^ and above all coiractp infarmation on tbi? 
subject before it is too late. There is notliiiig so nnnojdng aa the ornde deecrip- 
tioEU! we are Eiipplied with^ when a little care could and eboidd brmg na inyatuable 
knowledge; and as to tbe illnaftiatioDj^ the authors seoni to bide just that wbieb is 
the most important for us to me. Here in England, in tbe greatest tiix tde-produnuig 
countiy in. the world, wo ^till evince bttle inton^t in the subjecL Quite recently 
ibe publishers of the Misiorj^ of Ou illustrated an iniposaible lo4jtii which 

they depict sa coming from Babylonia^ — an absolute and deliberate piece of lictioii 
which could not have been foisted on the public if it had known something definite 
about piimidve looms. 

Weaving b geiiemUy conaidered to bo the out^me of basketry and unit- 
making, and in most cases probably it is so. It consists of the interlacing at right 
angles by one aeries of filamenta or threads^ knowo as the (or wmf) of another 
series^ known as the both being in the same plane. 



RaL to ^uusTaate th^. Pri^ciplijs of VVe^vllffr 
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The uvAip thi^adfi itrett^ed Aide by Aide froni a or to 

another beiim known an the iraaTHfeim, often spoken of as Aram, and the 
weaving ia enoompanaed aa follows (we Fig* l)t The odd ikr^mh (1^ 5p 7. 9. ete.) 
are i^ed by means of the fingerSp leaving the ewn tAn^id^ {2, 4, S. 8, 10; etc.) in 
pofiitioin By raining the odd threads only, a space or opening is formed between 
the two E^ts of threads, whi-ch is called the iAed, Through tlda ahed the weft 
tlun^ad is pEissed, or, as it is termed, a pkk^ or ia made. This w*eft thread (or 
pick) ia straightened and pressed liome into jHisitioo at right angles to the warp hy 
means of a or The odd threads are then dropped liack into poed- 

tion, and the even threads ari! now ridsed instead, whereby a hctv or tmmt^shfd is 
proiluced and the pick mode as before. It will he undemtood that, os a consequence 
of the lifting and dropping of the odd imd even threads^ these two sets of threads 
croaa eacli other, \ml remain in their reapcctivo vertical planea This crossing 
keeps the pick in poaiUon. 

To make tlm work easier and mom? cspeditioufl a rod, the or Acald-rod^ 

is placed aoroas the wnrp; td this rod the odd warp threadB are lightly attached by 
a aeriefi of Itxjp^ or so that when the rod ie raised all the odd threnda are 

raised t.t:)^iArT matead of singly by the fingers, and through the shed so formed the 
pick is made. "Wlien the rod is drop>pefh the odd threatia fall iiaek into position 
between the even thn^ids. But as the even threiiiLLB are now not raised, the odd 
threads must bo mnde to fall bolow Uie even threnda (a innke the ne^^rt or counter- 
shed. The odd threads are therefore pulled down iinoc over by the fingers, and in 
the iTotintershcd so maiie u thick rod nr is insorteih This ahod-atiek 

remnins in this position until the whole warp m nstsd up, or, in other words, the 
piece of cloth itt ft'oven, and ita action mny be deiscribed as follows: When the 
hoddJe IB raiseib the pick made, and the hcddlc dropped agaui, the ahed^tick, 
owing to its thickness^ forces the odd threails below' the even thr^eadj, and so the 
oountershed is obtained, hater on u Oat fitick bnA cjoiuc into use, w'hich is kept fiat 
to the warp when the heddlc is raised, but set on edge when the heddio is dropp&l, 
whereby the shed h enlarged and the pick facilitated- later still, double heddleB 
and conntor heddlea, with their Aar^/ss and IrraSc^^ were introduced, but these can 
be dealt with aa they anse. 


itOb Ha&&L€ KOb 
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The beddlo leanhea are either aingle or continnanfl. If single (that K if every' 
leash IS made of a separate piece of fikmont, spun or non-spun), the leasheB are 
often bunched together, as in the African rapliiu loonui^ or every leash is Ued up 


^^*6 H. Ljnsj 'RiyrH.S^ijdm in Printititr 

wparately, &3 iu intii-e ailvunc^i Iooula, If ecjtiLinuDua (thut is, onu long ilain^tii 
jsorvtwfor making nil tins Iftanhes requiired)^ ihen lli6 leii^hea nreeithor spinet or 

as shown in lIih illniittatiouFig. lA. ‘^Spiral** nusans that tho tilanaent ia wotint] 
JfJOBely routid heildle-atick, and " alt4ifiiat& " mmm that the fUament laps omst 
the sides of the hcHldk^rod alternately. 

Tlie dithoqlty rxpcrieiieed iu kneiiiijg the wari» ihrcada from getting cntauglod 
one with nnntherp ugjsocmlly when thme thready are long aud the doth to be woven 
is hnxid, k overcome by CKmmg theni with one or two pairs of nxls, Tlte cxid threads 
(more or less dose to the warp beam) are rateedp and one rod passed through the 
shedi then the even threads are raised and the other rod passed tltrough. This 
amiugement causes friution, and the waqi tlueails are unable to move kteridlj, and 
hrnce retaiu their iH^ilion and do not tangle. This nroEaing of the waqjs is called 
a aud lieneo the rcwls arc called the /rtiOf-rodk, eomipted into ime-rodei, La 2 e- 
rods Ole, in so far as my Fdnidiee gu^ foumJ at the pre^5C!l3t day cm nearly all xn-imitive 
loorn^ although in the qiutQ early tlit^ warps ore more or lens bunched at the 
lenwe, and do not require any la;ie-Kjds. 

Another motbud of keeping the warp thirds in pr.iiiition Is the 
known also be a rndflf^. It appears to Iiavo Ijccn in nee in Egypt^ It is provided 
with pegs or teeth^ l^etween which the wEirp threads are jiassed in varioue ilelinite 
quaiititica. The space ftfhrrm the teeth or [lega is called a dirut by weavers^, 
although tlte IfMjnj-makera call the tooth or peg the dent 7 os we aru deaLuig with 
weaving mid not with ULachme-iuakiug, it wiU be ns well to adhere to the iLE^ers' 
d<^Hiiitiou. 

In courae of time tlie l^^ater-in was aMppUnted by a oorab-like artido which 
dnveln|ieil into tJie rffd and later ^i]l into the a tool Tvliioh drives home the 
weft aa wall as kaepn the warp eh positiom 1 say “ auppkiit-csi*’ advisadlj* aa bo 
far 1 ciuinot tToce any evolution iu the matter, and, judging l^ ajieidnicnB of reeds 
from the I'liilippinea and Borneo^ the reed was onginally a form of warp-spajear, 
tijid ultimately liecame a Ihp-ater-in ap well But in any case t-hc reed itppcnTB U\ 
tiiive mode its api^eorance very late. 

There is a thini riiuthod which noijaists in Using the warp thrtada sejianitely 
on the beams hy nn^aus of n heading nr tailing thread. lEut this Is only clfective 
01 j short looms, 

Xow to the meaning of the word tvtmu Accurdmg to the Ntu^ Oxford 
Dithmari/ it ia of oljsoute origin, and meant in the that instance “an implement or 
iAMt] of any kmth^ now applied to '■‘a machine in wlddi yam nr thiwl is woven 
into fal>ric by the cmjsaing «f Lhrejoto callcil res|K 5 ctively the warp and weft/' 
&imo writers only apply the term hwm to the imine when it refers to weaving in 
whieli the shad is no longur olitaincsl by mBuim of the ti nge re (or a pointed stick or 
a HiKJoI pciint), hut by meohanical om^hs, vi?:., the Leddlc, But I tliink tliat as long 
us a fabric, iV., anything woven in Ihe accepted aignidcation of the benii* ia obtained, 

I Sm Aficmtt ii^ptian and Gm^ Z^umjw, by H, Ling Bot\ HalUiui, reia, p, so. 
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tlie fnntie on which it is obtained had better be called a loom, and in that miim I 
tLflc it in thefK! atudic^. 

2.—The Evulotiok of the Spool aku SauTrLK 
There Beems aome confomon aa to what Ja a spool or bobbiup nnd ns to 
what is a shuttle, nor is it at first eight quite easy to draw u hani and fast line. 
I should describe a spool or bobbin as a quill or small oylimlrieiil shaft on which 
the weft is wound for tlie purpotjo of weavings and a ahnttlo os an mstrumeut for 
the same pur[>ose^ comihitiiig ultiiiiately of a inqrc or Icige boat-shaped easi mfitainiiiff 
If In thi? accomjwtnying diugniin (Fjg, 2) I have made an attempt tft portniy 

the evolution of both from a sEngle short filanicmt. The lines of evolution sceiu to 
l>e thncpi 

(^) One in which the hlamcnt is wound round the spool more or le^a 
lengthwise, i.f-p pamlkl to the aris of the apoo ]; 

(A) the iktber in which the lilament is wound more or less at right ajigh?w to 
the asifi of the hjkmjI ; and 

t o the third, in which the attaclunent can Iw likcncil to the threading of a 
needle, iis in the Icoland specdiuen. or where instead of a needle eye 
^ there is a slotj as in the African l>eator-in and spool combmecL As 

regain}g this African OjoI, tlie dot imints away from Hie body or blunt 
end of tlio took hence it w'ould ap|Joar tliat it is puahed through the alied, 
and when it oraerges at the other shle the fUament h put into the alot 
and the »iwxd withdiawn the way it antEiml, leaving the lilament In iU 
place. There are aonie more advanced fortns of the African lieitter-in 
and spool comtuninb which have the slot polutijig Ijoth waya 

Evolution along the line A: From winding the weft length wise and covering 
the spoid almost to its very ends, which are rounded or cut off stnmight at First, we 
tind the ends become gruovcyl os in the Slave Indian specitneu Ab, and gradually 
as the grooves deeium the now doable ends appear to lengthen, jdtl, and take the 
shape of horns m with the Ainu apool jih2 ; then these double ends incline 
towaida each other like those of our fisliermen'H lucsh-pin or neeUle, and hually 
recurve backwards as in the second Ainu ejtample Ab3^ 

At: the same tmie as a bnmeh development the ruutidod akiea of the spool 
t)ecome Battened and in turn become grooved au tlmt there is a longitudinal groove 
as well as an end one,, that is lo sayi the grouve is i3onriiiuoua; this is Been in the 
San Li Cruz specimen -^Idl, imd still more so in the Iban specimen Ad2, which is 
pRieticaJly the isamc, only mi a larger scale, as our well-known Engli&h ladies" 
tatting shuttle, so called 

On the line of evolution B with its tsiou^verse winding at right angles to the 
Hi>Dol. Uie resultant i>algmesa attained by this method of wnadiug may lia,vo 
necessitated a cover or case to fadlitatc the making of the pict As a first form of 
such a case we liave in the Malay spocimfln Bb a piece of cane cut off at a node 
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which baa heeji slightly rounded In thb the fl]>ool ia placed, not fised, mid the 
weft uumvela from the open end. A development of thU comfbta in nukking the 
blunt end pointed^ or making a point of gum or of some other reainouit aal>Atance, 
oa in another Malay apeehnen not showiL Later on %hu point i» rupLicetl by a 
wrjCKlen stopper with an intecnal socket, into which the spool is rammed, and m 
goto fitted as in a third Malay specimen Then to ease the unravelling in the 

tube the hijooI is shortened, for the case is uow held by the hand insteail of the 
epwl being held, ami further to af^iat Buperriaioii the up|>er lougitudiual half of 
the cone appears to Imve been cut away, the end plugged and perforated, to 
guide the outgoing weft, and get the first shuttle as known to us in the boat 
form with the weft still running out endwise as in the Madras specimen Be. 
There h owe vet, an ohjectiou to the end outlet, inasmuch as a shuttle so 
providcil has to lie tunieil louml at tlie end of every pick, hence the outlet for the 
weft was made at the side inHtoad, while the apcxil was made pj £t the full length 
of the case opening in the shuttle and thU is the general totiix the Bhultle 
practically ratolnB at the present ilay. 

The longitudinal method of winding the thivad on the iKdiliin^ method *i, 
ifl evidently duo to the fact that owing to its slender shaj^e the spool pasNss easily 
through the On the other baud, the thicknoKs rtmlting with nietln^J B 

makes the pick more diffteiiltt a difficultj which was overcome liy the use of a cufle, 
the adoption of which wtis facilitated by the shorteniiig of the spooL 

Li order to test this I had ^ wooden spoolmade 22 iuGhes (or 56 oni.) long and 
inch (or T A mm ■) in diameter, and had it carefully wound niuml with 200 yards of 
thmyl according to method -'I; this covered the spool to a length of 31 inches (or 
53 ciil), and increased its diameter to ^ inch (or 19 miu.). Then anotlier spool of 
wood was obtainud 8^ inches (or 21 cm,) loug^ and also inch (or 14 mm.) in 
ilLameter; 200 ynnlfl of the same thread was wound roirad this according to 
method Zf, covering the spool to a length of 3| inches (or 8^9 cin4i and Increasing its 
diameter to inches (or 35 mm.). It is thtirutora oviileut that l>y the method ^1 
the same quimtity o( tbn^id can be carried through ii small shed with greater 
than can be carried through by method B. In connection with this I find aim. 
generally speakiug, the metho^l A. longitudinal methotlp is hi use unly with the 
more primitive forms of loom, those hi which the countershed is still made 
by a abed stick, and where oouseqncntly the shed la nut clear, nor openeil bo 
widely, as in looms provided with counter hoildles and treadles. In other wunlSi 
the improvement in the lootn permitted improvement in the spool, whidi led to the 
cvululina of the shuttle. 

According to the explanation given Lti the A’cft (hfird Bidiftnnry, the origin 
of the wor<l iKjbliin is unknown, hut we are intoruied that Cotgreve, writing in 
1611j calls it '^a quil for a efjamring wheels." The word spool m merely anotoer 
terra for iKibtiin, is of Ten tonic origin, and ia also applietl “ to the mesh-pin used in 
net-weaving." As regards the word shuttle, the same diotionary tdk vis that 
primarily it meant a dart, misailn, arrow," an explanatioti which appeal's to me to 
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i)i»tgnato corrwtly the quality which dUtiDgiuBhea it froaj llie apoo), for I have 
found it easier to shoot through a shed with a ahutik tiiau witli a spool ft was 
uo doubt thia ahootiug civpaoity which lad Kaye to invent the flyuig almbtle in 

im 

To come Uiik to the Dietionaiyv wo find it sayB: " Tlie uoriual fonii of the 
shuttle leaemhles that of a l«at, whence Ita name in variuua languages (L navitida^ 
t, nftvdte, G. Jf As regaida the French and Oerntan interpretatiutiB the 

IhctiunniT iB mcwt pr<»bahly etutect. hut not bo as regards tlie Latin interpretation. 
Asking Professor T. F, Tout. Manchester University, for nSBUctanoe in the 
c:rpliinatioii of the oxteuded meaning of the word nanVvfe, he kindly replied, 
wiying. *'/fndiits niul jtecifn are the ordinary ctaEsical wertls for atnitfclc," and 
quoted the well-known lines in Virgil: pnrcurrvn* ptrlinr hr/ha (as 

ahe runs over her delicati^ weh with tlie nimble spooly, ^n., VIl, 14. ITi; 
continued, " TI)e oidinaiy dictionaries, T^ewis and Short, do not give nnrurttfo 
in the sense of shuttle at all Ducaiige, S-v. nanieitla, quotes Ugutio (a twelfth- 
ccntuiy writer, 1 /AinX;), JitiJins iiulniiiifjitum taerntii. se^irtt perJen vf.i nitmaiitt 
(Holibin, an iiTstriiment for weaving, Llait is a qufll or shuttleX n grxwl passage 
for your pnrp'Mio. The French itaMttt is nlao used in tlie thirteenth century in its 
iitodem flense ol shuttle. This ia us far tiaek iis my rekTence Ijooka give the 
word If one liad time, no doubt eaflitw iustauees could la^ found, hut navieutn 
ii* iHTtJiinly |jast-e1aRsica1 for shuttle, thmigh pruViahly earlier than the twelfth 
ceutuiy. This hcljis your point that early sliuttleH were mit like little Itoats." 

BlUiuner, in his great wurk,’ after describing *ep*iv <»Ikk> 1). as used by the 
Greeks, lamtiuues; " But. apart from this, Homeric times seem to have known the 
real shuttle, in whicli the weft ia wound round a sjiool inside and uiiniveb through 
an opening in the shuttle wJien it b thrown. In the above-mention nil passage in 
HnintTr ^via., /ffl/rflf, Xi.II, T60”it is stated of the feuiak weaver r 
iCeJ^Kwtra vape« ;utiop (drawing the spool afirosa the web); here vi}viav lakes the 
place of xipKK^ Thifl Trijems we also meet with else'H'heTie. yet it l^J!lTTtlrtt |,e pQ,,. 
sidered iilentical Tirith avpriv, hut is explained by ackuowkilging that the Bjvsd 
within the shuttle is referred to." But why f 1 ask. The pasasgu is eh^ar enough 
without such an inference. Ilium nor then quotes Vitrious forms of wqvtor and iIb 
application, hut there is not in any one of Jjie quohiticmfl any deetiription whioh coin 
in the remotest way lie applied to a Bhiittk. He uIao quotes in support of fiis oou- 
tention the well-known post-cIaBsical fourGi century in, lexicographer Hesychius 
who nin.st probably Lad seen a shuttle at the time of his writing i but whOe this 
authority dot's distingnisb lietween the spool and the ahuttli?, thiei dijoa not prove 
the existence of Liic shuttle some 1100 or 1200 years l«fore his time. MarquorcU^ 
says irTjr/ve is thi.* weft {the Mnii-agfatim), and this fits the ytassage well enough 
“ drnwing the weft iicpobs the web "; spool and weft are equally cortnet. It siaoais as 


racAu^TWwi. tlet (/e^eirrtm u. KmniKa im OrAthum ft. Bitfmtrn, l*t vol., 2nd od., r,Hjj wi g 
® I/oM Pnvaihhirn der AMnun*, liote 7. 
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l.hough Bliioiner^ having given hia apLnien that in Homer's time the shuttle wqis 
known j is attoropting to give a new reaJing to the word injviav in order to soHinin 
his eontcntioD. Ho is, howevoTp misled by an illustration (the boitoni eeatrat one 
of Fig. ItiO OB p. 157 of the Bfilisk Guul^ Gir iUudratm^ 

trwJt and Ji(man Lifi^ which he takes to be a shuttlfi but whieh 

119 in reality the grooved spool of type of my diagruiu, and most docidedly 
‘/mt a shuttle. 

Tile Tioh^ nisdfi hy the shuttle auti nefcmMl U? in the classics in also hrougLib 
In m H proof of the nshstence of the tool at the period nanioth A purptj^ely 
obscuic pHiisagB in Aristoplianes* 1^16, quoted by Marquardt, p, 609* note, 

roads:— 

iaroroi/a Trtfifis-^Tft 
K^pKiSo’!; 

the weft strotelied on the web beam — the care of the tuneful shuttle.^^ What 
ifi a tuneful shuttle ? And in the qiiotcMl parage from Ihe we aro treated 

to the "'einging'" of the aliuttle. In this case we liave an alticmative for ttr^uln 
(flinging), by translating it **de!ft” or niiiible^'^ and it would appear tliat if 
nimbkueds “ he accepted, it must Ije cn account of p{>ciical lioeuee — and we iwc 
dealing with pnefcs—in whieJi the deftness of tlie ^veaver is transferred to her 
implement. On the other haiid^ there appears no other metiniiig for than 

“ tuneful,'' and with roganl to the low state of musical qnlt-urc among the Greeks, 
what may liave been tTmefnl to them i& moBt probably not tuneful to us. The fact 
a noiae was made iluring weaving aud recorded^ the recorder not being very 
prttois^ to whether the naii5e emaiiated hum the tor>l which set the work in 
motion or from the loom. I have aficertainaii by cxporLOieiit on various more or 
leas primitive looms in Bunkfield Muauum^ tliat Rotne shuttle.^ make no noiee, while 
others do, and that^ generally speaking, whether spnole or shnttlca are used, the 
noise the observer notes comes from the loom itself and not From the flknttle. 

In their earlier periudti the Greeks liad vertical looms with warp weigdits, 
whicli possibly in later timCfl wore replaced by a lower or breast l>eaui. As 
u^plaineiJ alKive, the shnltlB evolved with the improveraents of the loom. It 
evoivcflas other things evolve, as the opportunity or necessity for it arose. There 
was lit tie opportunity, if any, aud practically no ueeeeaity, for the sJiuttle on the 
warp-weigtLte<l loom of so primitive a cunstruotion as tlist possessed by the earlier 
Lrreekfl. Hence, hiking all the points into con^iderution, it appears to he an 
anaclirouimn to infer that the sliultlo cicistod in Homeric* or perhspo even in later 
ffreek, What was used was f5tili a spooL^ 


* Siute the above waa vrittea t (irul that Otto Bchroder (irioipi.-Auf, ntr 

w. Jens* l&SSp p. 102), m quoUrd by Trail* SttdiliiuLELU (Eiti 

^ dm dvrr* - - , Mam^rg, l»ia, p. siaUs: Our shutdc 
WM unknown la the AnrleutA.'^ I have not been abk to nee a eopj of ^Lrader'a work* 
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3, — The Aino Loom. 

Tlie Ainu loom U a piiinitiTe affair, with oharactoristica well worth studying. 
It haa not been deseriljed befora to any axtont except in a very crude and uasatlB' 
factory way by Hugo Ephraim/ and henoe I have oboaen it aa a fit subject for 
disco 




AlS^tr Wolf AN WKA.¥T 5 f)l, FiO-. 4 ,—AINU WoSIiS" BTKAV'lNa- 

(After Rchdth Hitebeock-) (A* rfliirodii[>sd hy Epbraiiiv after Bumyn Hitch¬ 

cock. Note distorted haddJe And ™L and 
the gratuitous And inLoiTmt tuidition the featj 
Boili rrduf bj one-fflurth IIrhI. 


We fere tpld by thii Eev.. Jolm Entchelur tlKit chief uTtidfi of dress worn 
bj tins Amn is a bug ganoefit which they call Thi^ word rmlly means 

elm fibrs or elm threoth allll^ m the words indicakv the dressea aro uimh from the 
inuer boirk of elnj-truea Soch gonaeuU are vary brittle when dry^ but when wet 
they are eiceedingly etroDg-® AeeuTding to MejcEitcdiie^ru tlio legend degcriptivo of 
the illugtratfoii of Ainu pe^Lbgtfae luirk off the tree^ it is Miav^ett a j^rci/oHa Jn 
Aino oliiyo^*^ hut Hiceheock says the ]}eople nee the Ijark of the elm {UImm Tnmia7ia)f 
called by tlieiu and somotinief? CT* campi^riji^^ Batchelor ooutinuos: 

^Etm bark ia peeled off the ireea in early spring or autonm, just when the sap 
comincncos to flow upwards or when it Las flnUbed tloiiig aou* When Biifficient 
Ikark Iiaa l)een tukeu, iL is carried home and put into warm, stagnant water to soak 
It remains here lor about teo days till it has become isoft j then, when it has 
liecome auffictently soaked^ it is Eakeu oat of the water^ tiic layers of bork 
Bepar^teeb dried m the sun, and the fifarea divided into threads and wound up into 

^ ^ Ufib^r die Eutwickelnng der Webeiechuik - . .** Ot Mas fi Vi^dhrh 

* TAf JiATi and iketr Loud., IftOl, end ed,, p. 144. 

^ ** The AiiiM ITeMp'^ Rrp^ U.S. AW. Mw./ot IflflO* p. 4^ 

* -^Thu lotu liu-mg ill ths l*rk in uripi tk bug, Imvbg i^o™i the oui^-r cootimr" 
(Bird). 
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balls for future use. Se^Uig-ttLEmtl id tiomatimei} made in the sanie way^ only it ia 
chewed till it becomijg rnimd aod acIicL Sometimes^ however^ thread la made by 
chewing the gieon fibre ns soon aa taken from the treea. Wlien ell the threads 
liave been prepared, the women sit down and proceed with tbeir weaving*" 


Going a little more into detail. Miss Bird aoys: “ Thia inner twirk is easily 
separated into ^veral thin layers, which are spUl; into very narrow strips by the 
ohler woidcn^ very neatly knotted, and wound into balls weighing about a pound 



each. . . . Tlia loom consists of a stout book fixed in the finor, to which the 

threads of the far end of the web aie secnred, a cord fastening Lhij near end to the 
waist of the worker,^ who niipplios, by dexterona rigidity, the necestiaiy tension^ a 
frame bke a comb lestiiig on the ankles, through which the threads pass i a hollow 
roll for keeping the upjjer and under threads sepamte, and simtula-shaped beater-in^ 
of engraved wood, and a roller on which the eJoth is rolled as it is nmile. The 
length of the web is 15 feet, and the width of the cloth 15 inchea. It m woven with 
great regiilaritjr and the knots in the threai;! are carefully kept on the nndennde, 
11 is ft very slow and fatigumg procesa, and a woman cannot do much more than ft 
foot (30 cm.) ft day. The weaver aits on the fioor with the whole airaugamBnt 
attached to her waist, and t he loom, if aiLch it can be called, on her ankles. It takes 
long practice before ahe can anpply the necessary tension by spinal rigidity* As the 
work proceeds* ahe drags hersalf almost imperceptibly nearer the hook. In thm 
house and other large ones two or three women bring in their web$ in the morning, 
fix their hooka, and weave all day* while others, who have not equal advantages^ 
put their huaka in the ground and weave in the minahine. Tho web apd loom can 
be bundled up in two minutes, and carried away quite as easily a» u knitted aofa 

^ Tliiis k did aemi-girdJe *r backbond. A. S. Bickmore .Sb?., vii* 

p. 18) ApdokA ant aa a b:nmL If ad xt is aomewbBt aiuihir te the old-i^bieiked Japanw WV - 

pidCfi. 

^ Bird tisflj tLfi ward “slmttb" but it issildcatly i^clericoJ orror. 
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blanket.^ Batchelor tells us the ^mieiits produoad ‘^sre very raug^h indeed, 
rcmiuditig one of ewckcloth, and &tt of a dirty Imiwa colour. It is Idierefore no 
wonder that those Ainu who can afford it prefer to wear the Hoftor Japaneat^ 
clothing,’' 

Simple on it liwks, the Ainu luoui is chsTBoteristio in all its parte except nue. 
and this one. the semi-giidle or hack^strap, appears to connect it witli tlie lujins of, 
generally apeairing, the Pacific Ecgion. The Uficm of the hack-strap are, or were, 
the Bhutiyas of N.W. India (specimen in Bankficld Mufieum), the Tibctous,* the 
Chinese,* Burmese and Aissuuieae,* the Ibaii or Sea-Cyaka (Bankfield Mnsenm), the 
Jaiumese,* Philippine iBlandeis,* the Koi'eanu,* tlie Santa Cruz Islauddiw (Banklield 
Museum), the Caroline Islanders, the Aztecs,* and Modem Mexican trilioa (Britiah 
Museum), and bo on—a fairly wide circle of nwiraw On the Bridali Miibcuiu Ainu 
loom the back strap Lt of hark, on the specimens in the Horniinau Musoutii ami the 
Soyal Scottish Museum, Kdinbuigb, It ia of wooA 

The Ainu, 03 olffionreil, ime mm-Hpnn Imst fiJauieut in single strips botli for 
warp ond for wefh A simitar nou-apun filament, but in much brooder strips, and 
on a much cruder loom, is used by the Rwakiutl Indians for njat-mokiug* The 
Santa Cruz Xalandera use a uon-spun filaiueiit for their warji, and a twisted lllaiuent 
or tlirciul for Iho weft; wh,it the latter is made of I liave not been ohlo to ascertain, 
but the warp is said to tie nhtaiafxl from the stem of a black linuaim IJ'’ Acoonlin" 
tn Lieut. Emmons, in the nuumfacturc of the Chilkal blanket the iniior bark of tlie 
yellow cedoi' {Ch^X/wtexeypariit luxitkfttcn^} and of the i-ed cedar {Tlnti/tt plwaia} is 
laid Up in a iwo-stmndetl corf I, so it is bast thread and not non-epiin bast filumeiit.^* 
Ottjerwiae the great field for non^pim fUameut uswl for weaving and drawn from 
tJiP Kai>hia iwlm iu the ^mst region of Ltiat palm's haluut in Africa. But Iwyond 
using H nou-spuii filiimcnt, tJiere is nothing in common ftetweeu the loonts of Africa 
and the looms of the Ainu. In a Shim head-dress in Bunkheld Museum some weft 
ia of nou-fipun filoment-Uke [lalni leaf uplittiugB, and native cotton wfup. 

There iif*es not apiiesr to ba any warp lieaiu in the Ainu loom, a ■te9}ji 
(h’ig. 27) Iwing uaed instead, and is driven into the ground, as is evident from the 
specimens in th» British Museum, -Royal Scottish Museum, £i.iinburgh, and 
Homiman MuBcum. Hitehoock does not ujcntion uiiy watj) attachment, and Bird 
meutiuJiB the luaeof a hook. 

■ Unh^aitu Tructi in 4tli cd.. Load., Ifidl, u, 

* W, H, 3 , fjondor, owf NepaL 

* Fiileot. Trait^ 1862 , PL i 24 . 

* Jojire and Thomas, Ifomim of JU -iVaTioor. 

* V. Siarier, Stidiiutit/ti, PL IV, Fig. 3. 

* Worccster, PAitippine Joam. SsC, L 

' Cavendiih, C'cmM and lAt Amred IFAxie Moutiiain. 

* £.injplKrroagb’B JfewfnM Chd&e. 

* M. L. Kimei, -4&or£^i»af dsMTibM ^W»u^, 

Florsace CuctallM, /dtifu^ e/ AitAanimentj London, Jim « 

" " The Chilkat Blanket,* Jfem. Jmrr, Jfui. /fat. Hitt., Dec, IDOT, 
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At the breoDt tit ctolk bmm tb 0 Te is a heading ro<l {Fig. 11), as shown In the 
illustratioD; in the lioyal Scottish MuBeum Bpeeiiucn the haa ding rod is ttn yl p up 
of several pieces of straw, and in the British Museuin speeirnen it is a pece of 
cane. 

The warp length in the British Muaemn specimen is 14 feet (or 4*25 m,) from 
beam to beiun, with « width cl fabric of 10^ inche8(oi 26*6 cm.) and about 16 picks 
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to the inch (or 7 to thomu.), In the Royal Scattish Mnseum specinien, the warp is 
many feet long with a fabric width of 12^ to 12| inches (or 31 to 31'7 cm,) In the 
nomiman Museum narrow loom the length of the warp is 8 feet 16 inches (or 2*7 m.) 
with a fabrin width of to 2 inchea (or 5 cm.), 

The warp and weft are both contmaons. Bird mentions that the knots qb the 
warp awl weft ate kept well out of sight; this is^ however, not always the case. 
The only yw/fcjw I have seen in these cloths is one formeti by the inlTOdncrion 
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of blue, gtTK!!) and wbite Japanese cotton warp tlirenda in the centre of the work. 
Bickmore also TnentiDoa this.’ 

The Ainu homed 7>fihln» (Fig, 26) ia called ahunia^mii ; assbcwn in the diagram 
of the deTclopijaentof the spools it will be seen that these people follow method A in 
its various stages. 

The for which I cannot find the native name, is of the single lifter type 

(Figs. 19 and 20), and like all other parts of the loom, varies considerably. In the 
British hluBeum apccimeti it consists of a piscse of stick bent donhle j in the 
Hominiun MiiBaum specimen it is a piece of straw bent double; in the Htt Bivere 
Museum, Oxford, it ia a plain cylindrical rod. In the Royal Seottisli Musedm, 
Edinburgh, one specimen (Fig. 21) is a reotangakr frame made up of two shaped 
pieces, the leashes hanging from the lower rod, while the lower aide of the upjjer 
rod is cut away for a luind grip. This form is aojiiewhat BiTnil^r to that illuatmted 
with a womnn at work, by Hitchcock (Fig. 3), but which has been distorted out of 
all semblance hy Ephraim (Fig. 4) In the Matamac panorsmia (Fig, 7), repitiduced 
by David MflcEitchie,* the lieddle looks to be a plain r^xl with ite leashes as in the 
Pitt Bivem Museum, Oxford, while in the Yezo-Manga pictures (ibid, Plato XVlI) 
the rod has a bow handle (Fig. 6). 

The hoddle leaaliea are of colourod Jaiianese thread. 

The 9b.(d-tti£k, katnskap, is peculiar throughout, and in some forms tjuito 
difTetent from that used by any other peoples iu bo far as my enquiries go. One 
form (Fig. 13) consists of three cylindrical rods, which fit at their ends into dtoular 
plates as m tJie Homiinan Museum specimen ; others, in tlie BritiBh Museuid 
(Fig. 17) and Pitt Rivera Museum, Oxford, have the Eud plate made like an inverted 
_Lj while Hitchcock's iUustratiou (Fig. 3) shows the and plate an an inverted A* 
The Yeao^Maaga (MacRitahie, Plate XVU) drawing (Fig. 6) showa three rod ends 
without any plate, which is evidently an oversight. Sometimes there are four rods 
as shown by Batehclor (Fig. 15), which fit into a fancy end plate, or they are fitted 
into a square plate as indicated in the Materaao panorama (MacRitebie, Plate IX> 
(Fig. 7> In the Royal Scottish Museum, and in the Glasgow City Art Gallery and 
Museum, there are specimens of the ahed-stick, made out of lengths of the stem of 
the rice jiaper pbut, FaUte papifr\fera (Fig. 14), as kindly identified for me at the 
Boyal Botanic Gardens, Kow — evidently similar to the one mentioned by Bird. To 
preserve the ends from splitting, they are bound with bast tiloment. Stiil a 
different form is exhibited in the Royal Scottish Mnseum, Edinburgh (Fig. 16); It 
looks like a miniataro bench, and is much at-ored by the friction of the warp threads 
in making the sheds. It is shown end on in one of Batchelor's illustrations (Fig. 18), 
reproduced herewith. There is alsu a shad-slick and waiq>'.spBcer combined, and 
tJiia I will refer to presently. 

Tho Ainu evidently make mistakes like other peoplei In the British Museum 
’ TWou, diner, Jaum. Seience, 1838 , 

* Iht Ahkv, SnppL to vaL iv, And.\v Intern, dHthmgrajihit^ IBJH, Pi IX. 
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ape«imeD (Fig, 28), at h distance of akwit in. (or 4 cm.) frcmi the breast bea,ro, the 
weaver had got tnuch of tho weft not at tight angles to the warjj, owing to the 
faulty [toaitiun of the breast imm. in esrdar to njmody this, she hss made a 
triauguiar pleat of the faulty portion, etitclied it hack on to the fnhriCj and so, 
getting the last few picks correctly at right angiga to the warp, proceeded with her 
work. 

Wfl now come to another peculiar featnro of the Ainu loom, vir.. tho wrp- 
sptwirr or (j«i. The <«» appears to exist in one of two forms, in all s|)eciineiis and 
iliiistnitions of Ainu looms, and in one form (Fig. 8) it rensenibles the well-known rttd, 
which is a heater-iii and warp-spioer combined. But the Ainu use this tool 
as a warp-etpacer only, and therefore invariably place it between the wnrp- 
peg (beam) and heddle, inateail of between the hedLllo and the fabric. When 
in use. two hlanuentB (sisters) are passed thmugli each dent. Tliis reed-like 
usa, from ita make and from its poaitiou, indicates want of appreciation of its 
double fiinatiou. The other form of oea (Fig. ID) uaed, in the Horniman Museiim sprei- 
ineo of an Ainu loom for making a narrow fabric, is simpler in every way. It consists 
of H single flat piece of wood cut to shape, and is provided with one row of upper 
holea and ono row of lower holes through which bundles of warp filamentg ore passed 
and by means of wJiioh tho osa aeta os a primitive warp-spacer. Tins perforated 
boord-osa ia inoanipiirably aimpler than the reed-like oea, and therofore most 
proliably preceded the latter. In adopting tho reed-Iilce osa, which they probably did 
from outside, the Aiim seemed to have grasped the idea that it waa better than their 
pattern, but evidently either did not grasp its use as a heater-in, or else found that 
tbore was not modi l^nefit to he gained by adopting it with the filament they o-sed. 

It is to be observed that the Ainu do not make ubo of lose-rods, and are 
apparently among tho few primitivo weavers who dispense with this tool, the [tiace of 
which seems to be token by the ossu As olready mentionod, the Ainu use a sfietl- 
stidc and warp-^str eombitud, end tliia ia the board-like osa (Fig. 12) in the 
Horuimati Museum speeimeiL It ia a combLuatiaii I have not observed in any other 
primitive loom. 

The beaier-vtt, or jruvrd, attush hem (Fig. 22) hna the shape of a very hroad- 
bloded knife; in fact, its hroadth is its ihstinguiBbiog feature. I know of no other 
such brood beater-in on the Asiatic aide of the raeiJic, Oris Mason railn attention 
to this lieater-in, whose hnmd lutten with a handle la similar to Bome of those found 
in the Punblo ivigioji.^ Ho gives some illuatration.s., two of whiah (Fig, 23), moat 
like tho Ainu beaters-m. 1 mpruduce. Ha does not eay whether both edges ate 
egually oiiapted for the work, an ia the case with the Ainu tool. Altogether the 
Piiohlu tools appear to be thick along one edge, and hence similar to one from ancient 
Feru in Bank Held Muifoum, and eoneequently not so similar to tJie Ainu tool os might 
be thought at Jirat sight. On the other hand, the existence of the haft may he a 
conneethig link. Batchelor hlnstratcs a tool (Fig. 24), and ssjn it is called p,ka^- 

1 “ A PrimitiT^ Fr.„,e fur Weavintf Nmrro, Fabrica," L\S. Xif. im, p. BIO. 
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niU far the purpose of dinngiug the wiLTp threadjB, Doea he mean that 

it ia priruitive heddle f * 

The foniiB of the ecmsLittimtg of the Ainu loom lue thiia seen to l)e in part 
apparently local and in part similar to tbeae in nse else where. The following 
K iimma ry aliows thifi moro clcsitlyi^ but in studying them it must be home in laincl 
that thii» investigation ranker no claim to twa eslkaustive and tliat negative evidence 
taken bj itself is always Uable to be upset. 


Ainu 

Warp filaiuenL nou-spun 

Weft filament non-apnti 
Book-atrap 

Spool or tKjhbin 

Warp-spacer (Fig, S) 

Sword or beater-in ^., 

Heddle-rod... ♦** 


lIe<ldle-rod fram^ {Fig. 21)... 
Slied-atiok 

Sbed-Gtick and warp^sfpacar 
(Figa 10 and 12 )l 
Warp-peg without warp-beam 
Lazie-rods absent 


or Absence ehewhcre. 

Present in North America, Oceania. Central 
Africa. 

Pmaent inK. America, Cent, Africa* Indo-China. 

Pre^aent in Euetern Asia and Archipelago^ 
Ooomia^ America, 

Present in various stagee of fonn A in Asia, 
America, Enropa^ and Africa. 

PrcscnL as reotl in Asiap Enm^pOi and parts of 
AfriciL 

Doubtful similarity in North and South 
America. 

Some difitribntion as back-stnipn also in Africa 
in places where cotton weaving has been 
introtlnced without the reed. 

Absent elsewhere. 

Present in some forms elBewhere. 

Absent elsewhere, except perlmpa in America. 

Present in Africa, 

Absent (!) in Atneric^ oc<^onally. 


The q;iiesti<m arifleB, Did the Ainu invent any of the almve loom conatitnenta 
apparently peculiaTly their own ? To enable us to Fgmi any opinioUj we tnust get 
Home notion of their capacity for developmcut or inveoticti* which at a time when 
tliey have been driven into cold northerly regiona and more or Leas completely ant 
off from any oubaide atimulns except that of their couqoerors, is somewhat difficult 
to do. Judging from the Bttttcmentei made by eye-witueaaea and studontSj the 
Ainu do not labow^ any capacity for improvement. You Brandt, German Conanl- 
Genenil for Japan, writing forty ycara ago nn the contact bEtween the Ainu and 
iFapaoese, —^"Thc Aiucia, in spite of this contact, continuiiLg For thousands 

of years, have adopted nothing from the Japanese; they ai^ what they were — a 
race standing at the lowest stage of cultural and probably also not capable of 


^ In tbB first edition of his bock the elaid^^ uf two uif the eomti^uGnts have in error 
been trjmapoaetL 
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oivUimtiuti. , . A Tferj* sweeping a^aertiun j nor havn we *ny inGaiio of pioving 
tUat the coatflct taiia con tin nod for tliottstnids of years, nod it ia obTiuiia to any 
studeut Ltuit the ■T flatnan imi s, Aiifi tnilmnB, I'liegiaiiK, and Piuiane stood or stand on 
A lower ntitge than the Ainu. 

A luom looeut investigator, Itoniyii Hitclicoek, nlre&idv ij^iioted, is almost 
equally aevriB, saying t—" The Aino in cloae touch with Japanese civilkation 
remaimi. intoUcctually and otherwise, 09 much a savage in cuUnre t(Miay aa he ever 
could have boeii. . . . They now ore Japanese knivea mutoad of atone im piemen ta 
and metal arrows in place tif tUxibi. But it ia scarcely n centnrv since they 
emerged, and otherwise they bavo not passed Inroad it, , . , The Aipo has nut to 
much OB learned to make a reputable how and arrow, altljough in the post he line 
had to meet the Japanese, who are famous oiohcra, in many battles " (pL 433). As 
to the bow ami arrow, we meet with a flat cootradiotiuu from the pea of B. Douglas 
Howurd. according to whom the Ainu are good shots and make a good tH>w, which 
at aliout forty to sirty feet range could be almost aa efloctive as a rifle.,* This wn.’i 
in Sakhalieu, whore the Aiuii are free from Japsneae oppression. It is going a 
long way beyond our experience of the evolnrion of oulture to expect that a Stone 
Age people noniing into hostile contact with the mudi higher metal-^using civiliza¬ 
tion of a more feoiind moe should adopt some of the latter’s culture, eapedally 
when, as in the cane iiefore us, the Japanese have imtO reoout years been quite 
oblirioua to the interesting character of the Ainu, and have treated them accord¬ 
ingly—in other wonia, opproesed them rigorously.^ The Ainu are fleah-eaters, but 
the Japuneao do not allow them to kill (be nativre deer, and Imv® taken their tiah 
Btationa away from them, forcing Uiem to become vcgetarituiB.* Such treatment 
must lend to degetiBratton, yet, in spite of it, the Ainu have adopted aomo tools 
&£Ld jjif^thoda from ibeir i>pprefieor& 

Batchelur informs ua tlie Ainu now use Japianeso matoh^ inateail of obtaining 
fire by frictiou with elm roots, anil later witli flint, and flint and steal, also that 
they use Japanese lazure insteml of sliarp flint# and sheUs for uhaving purposes 
(e»p. eii„ pp. 47 ,139, 145), whila HitoLcook has shown that they have discarded 
flint arrow heads for Jopanese steel ones. The Ainu Iwvn also introduced Japanese 
warp threads into their looma. These adopt^na appareutlj ueedeil little mental 
eftbrt, but. judged by their stage of culture, greater than we con perhaps oonceivn. 
It is progress In a slow way. They have gone a big step furtlier, for, as 
A. S. Bicktnnre recorded some fifty yearn ago, they had begun to ta>rk iron, a very 
remarkable action for a Stone Age people.* The advance so made ia still due to 
contact, but it argues ability for impruvument in that they imderetand tJieta are 

* Joant. JjtfAmji. Intt^ iii, 1S74, p. 132L 

* £*fi miA TraTU-Sibtritnt Ikitagttf Loadua, leSQ, p. so, 

’ it will Im understood, of courw, thac I uu speaking of the part. 

* Batchelur, 1601 ed, pp, IT-18. 

* “Some Note# on the Ainu,'’ TVumi. £tAn. Soe^ vji, N.8., 18f69, p. 17, 
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wBj'fl superior tu Uioir own, and era prepared to make an effort to attain the new 
object. 

Further light may poBSibly be gathered frtrtn an ewmination of their cranial 
capacity. From tlie moaautfiinenta of seven Ainu akulle in the Muaemn of the 
Itojal College of Sui^ons, London, kindly supplied to mo by ProfesBor A. Keith, 
F.R.S., it appears that the average content is 1609 C.O., with a variation from 1400 
to 1630 c.e., results which Profogsor Keith infomiB ma are somewhat on a par with 
those of the average European. Most studouta who liava gone into the queetion of 
the relation of tlie size of the brain to its intelligeDcsc would pimbably agree that in 
bulk the size of tlie brain U an mdei to at lesiat potintial mental alulity. From 
this we may conclude that tlie Ainn may bo qnite capable of improvenicnt. 

The persistence m the use of the uon-spun bast fiianieut and the presence of 
varied forma of shed-stick and the absence of laze-rods point to isolation, and the 
vjttitd form& of the phed-stick also poisl tfj pit)grc3S» 

If to the above points tending to allow that there is a potentiality for pre^r^ 
and to the actual record of pregiesa wc add the oUierwise doubtful negative 
evidence that wrtJiiii eonatituente of the Ainu loom are not found elsowliere. wc 
may, I thiuk. acknowledge that these couatitneata are indigeuouH to the Ainu, anil 
not due to contact. 


4.—SOMB Amuhcjuj Looms. 

1, In the Koyal Soottiah Museum. Edinburgh, there is a Bpeemen of a loom 
oblaiaed from the North American Slave Indians with a porcupine quill fillet in 
the pnioasa of making. In a previous paper' 1 descTibeil some of the methoda 
employed by the North American Indians in the production of their quill-work 
decoration, but the method of mmiufaBture of this fillet is quite diHerent, It does 
not appear to have been described so far. and seemB to me to 1* worth calliiig 
attention to (Figs, 29 ond 30). 

The frame is tuerely a piece of a branch about 1 inch (or 2-5 cm.) in diamctoT, 
bent artificially into the shape of a bow, tlie chord being 234 indies (or 60 am.) long 
from tip to tip, with a depth of about 2 j inches (or 7 cm.). There is a piece of 
folded. tann«i (f) leather fi^ed at about 3 inchce for 7'fi eim) distance from one end 
of the bow, being hold in position on tho one aide by a tie of soft leather (buck¬ 
skin), and on the other side by a set of tweuty-oigbt pseudo-warp threads. The 
leather as folded measutea 1 i x H inches (or 4'B x 3-2 cm.), As will lie fisen directly, 
tliese apparently warp threads ore only warp-thread supper lera All the threads 
consist of two lengths of mm-ccilenred sinew twined together. One end of every 
thread ie made fast at the wiiTp. end of tho Ihjw, pasEoa through tho pscudo-warp- 
siiaoer into the radde of the folded leather by means of a slit at the folding, iwases 


1 •* MoccMite and Theii' (JuUl Wwk,’^ Jvwti. £o^. Antkivp, Intt., zxKviii, 1908, pp. 47-67. 
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thrmigh th^ lopp ot th^ bqpkskin and letnmi through the i^joiimig alit to the 
bow end it etartcd from. 

The pacpcin-warps are kept in workable poEitiou by a p^seiido-^wiirp^Bpaccr, which 
of a piece of birch hark Z inches wide by ll- inohea wide x3"2 cin*)j 
perforated with twenty-eight holes in the fifl-me lipriEontal line, the pseudo-warpt 
passing through those holes. When all the p^udo-wnrps are in position the lo-lclod 
piece of leather is sewn up with a few sinew Eftitohe$. 

The first transven^ep which la only appaiBtiUy Ujc weft, conmst:^ of two pieces 
of red-staTned sinew which are twined alternately onder and over the pseudo- 
warps, Tlien the sinew from tha spool, which is continiioufi and not etained. in any 




way, is wound round the whole lot, forming a of real warp threads at right 
angles to the paeudo-wariiftt iKith above and IjcIow theuu 

Tariously ooIonTed porcupine quills, which fomi tho weft, ate then inserted 
from bdow between the pseJido^warps, and bent into pc^mtion over and under the 
warp, and so the tahriu is made. By well pressing back the warp after the quill 
insertion, the upjjer and lower warp ore brought bto the same yertical plane and 
remain unseen. It ia a very ingenious pieco of work. 

2. In the Camhridgti MawBin of Archieolc^ and Ethnology tlinre is a Kaohiquel 
Indian loom brouglit ov«r in ms ijy A. P. Matnialey, The interesting part about 
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it is that, after a start Las been mwie at wesBTing at one flf the beams for a len^h 
ef 5 incbes (or 13 cm*), a second start has iiet:n matlo at the other beam, whioh 
oitcmlfl to a length «f 20^ inches (or 52 cm.); then there arc the bare wan>s 
between the two webs for a tUstance of 54i iuchee (or 1-37 m.). From tlie second 
etarb the weaving would lie continoed until the two wclin meet, where, owing to the 
dilKculty Hif making a shed in the ever-narrowing space between the webs, the full 
quantity of picks could not he made, and hence there remaine a coai^ness or open- 
ncHH which ia eaaili'- noticed. A piece of cloth sri woven by the Hopi has l»aen 
given to Sanktield Alusenm by if esb 13. b reite-idarreco. 

This method of a double start, which may ha a suljatitato for laze-roda, appears 
to be an American clianicteriatic, and is not nKHdeni, for it ahows itself in the upper 
jKjrtion of the illuatratioii (Fig- S9) of a 
hmni in tlio MenJora CodcK as reprrMiueed 
by Kingsborflugh. Tlie dimenaians of this 
KachiL|uel loom are as follows: length from 
iKiam Ui beam mcliiHive, 7&f inches (or 
3 m.); the beams are of hard wood. 24 cm. 

(or about 1 inch) in diameter ; there are 34 
warp threads to the inch (or 33 to the ero-) ■ 
the warp is woven double (ie., " sisters," two 
tlireailH aa one, but of “doubled ^ yanij , 
there are 30 picks to the inch (or ll’S to 

the cm.); the weft is single except for about 14 picks at the heading and tailing. 
The temple (Fig. 36), inatrument for keeping the wiiUh of the web correct and 
the selvodgea parallel, is made of a portion of a reetl with a piece of needle stuck 
in at each end for fixing to the cloth. Tlje temple is placed inulerneath the 
finblved cloth. The spool is the primitive longitudiofil type A of my aiagraM. The 
lieator-in has a hard convex surface, tapers at both ends with iirt^lar edgen 
The flhedHStick is of cane, with Balfourian ornamentation at the node, gummed up 
at i he end, and apparently filled with seed (?>, which rattles when .ibakeu. The 
"Oxford check" pattern on the clotb is obtained Ity means of rad warp threads at 
intervals of 3'5 cm., ernsseil by rad picks at intervals of 4 cm,, for which a Special 



NhHua fsHeitNT^ wtxiCAK) t'i'-t. 

wiL.i.rL.ti;,NoraTae ire 
CF AVTUe, ckp A, 


red-yam spool is provieled. 

3. A liKiiu from Uitoto, in the Peruvian port of the Lead of the Amasmn district, 
and now in the British Muaenm, has two peculiarities worth mentioning. The 
heddlt* lenshes, whicli are of the spiral form, instead of hanging direct from the 
hc<ldle rod, hang from an attached cord (Fig. 34), and the temple (fig. 37) cmishiU 
i.>f a piece of hollow cane with a h)Ofie very thin jiiece of cuue running ihrongh it, 
the protruding ends of which are stuck into the tintsheil portion of the web, pmeti- 
caJJv similar to that of the above-mentioned Kacliiquel Imuu. Tlie tlimmisions are: 


■ Doubled'’ is a terra owd to denote two cr iuore threads twiatad Lnto one, and knawa u 
two-plj, three-ply, «i-pl.v, ste. 
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beam incliu^ivi:!^^ about 14 feet (or 4'25 m.); width ol web, 
171 bi^-bes (qi 44'5 cm.); 64 warpa to the inch (or 25'fi to tha cecl) ; tha waqia are 
Biirtera, mmo na tho Eaebic;iiol warp; 26 picks to the inch (or 10 to the enu); tbo 
wefts arc Bmgk\ Both warp and weft ora ntmtitiuoca The Bpodl b of the prinii^ 
tire longitudinal type {Aa). The ahed-stiok ia a pabu tniditb or stom- 



4, A VQI 3 ' interesting loam (Plata XLI) ia that brought Erom Msiatec, Arizona* 
bj J* Cooper Clark, and now in tha British Museum ; for boEidee the plain gp-aiid- 
down vTcb, a largo portion ia devoted to twiat or gauze^ wmving, while n ooiiaider- 
abla piece of the plain wob b aftcrwnrdfi covered hy a woven-in design of dark bine 

^ ffjrnunl by cro^og fudj^nt waip threads and bound by w^ft at tha point vt 

jimctioii. 
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wqoL Beginning Jit the breast Vieaiii, thera nre 10 plain pickn, then I of gaiiKUi 
then 4 more plain picks, whenm the gauza ireaving estends » length of about 
8J inehea (o? 22 oin,), and on this ia woven the pattern juat mentioned \ then we 
have a further C'S cm, (or 2^ inchea) of gauze ; then 1*4 cm, (or ^ inch) of plam 
weaving. foUowed by 7 G cm, (or 3 inohea) of gauze, and bo on. The warp lay-out 
for accomplMimg the gauze is shown in Tig. dL It elionlJ be noted that on Una 
loom, as on the JCaohiquel loom, a piece uf the tailing has berni comploted before the 
was started on. The dimeoaionfi are; length, beam to beam inclusive. 



92 innliea (or 2’35 m.); width of web, 19 indiee (or 48-25 cm.> There are about 
42 warp threads to the inch (or 16'5 to the cm,), and 24 pieka of two threads each 
(wo* “doubled") to the inch (or 11-6 to the cm.). There are four heddles, tho rods 
of which are 11, 9, 7 and 8 mm. reapectiTiely in diameteiT. With so many hwMlea. 
laze-rods may not be necefisaTT, but amongst the Inoee sticks with tlie loom Sfima 
may have served ae laEc-reda, Two flah-ribs are etuok into the cloth, probably for 
picking up missed threads. Form of spool k longitudinal, oorreaponding to 
form Aa. Crawford^ mentions that gaiire-wcaving k common among Peruvian 
teztiles- 

5. In the Manchester University Museum there k an ancient Peruvian loom 
(marked “ No. 139, Dr, Smithies ") which calls for attention, as it fiiemplifiea a 
method of pattern-weaving found also in Africa, to which 1 will refer later on, and 

I u Peruvian Tfljrtilea," by M. D. G Onurfoid (p 86), AalArcjs. Paper*, Amtr, Mum. Mat. 
ffitt., lU, pt. iii, New Tort, 1P1&. 
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to a lesser extont in, m fjir as I know, the Eastern Aichfpelago. Thig ruathod 
consistii in preparing tlie pattern in the wntp so that the weaver not only lias the 
pattern in front of him, hut is also, hy the arrangement of the wnrpa, guided as to 
where the pattern is to be placedp and so easoring lagiiJarity. 



WAItP 


II 

L PArftfcN 


l!l£D^Ln 


F'ATTCRU 

WITH TllAT 
SYTHt 




rATI^HNS 

VVri \C^ HtJ 


Mmv 

OF CLEALh^ti^ 
tIfS WAAl>S, E^i- 
CEf-rihie- 

\ have 

onrtTto 
Tiitii frE or rsB 


A^C 1 EJJ 7 _PE^. H* 135. ^wirtH£H£’ST£a KuStUm 

-lie will bo seen fnim tbo diagToro (Fig. 40), there ate twelve pattern Iam 
threadfl mterlaced in the wazpj by this rpgubted interlacing tbo ijattern nan be 
dietingniahed, and it is clearly reproduced in the web. in an far as that has bean 
oumpleted. It is piohable that, as the wenvuig progreased, the pattern laae threadB 
nearest the web, and therefore done with, would be removed, and if necessary 


























































































































itself at everjr fifteaath warp; heace tbc ^rnmgeineiit flhowD in tbe warp does not 
apply to tfae socoatl onSh aaii heDoo afeo it ia obvioUB that for diJfBrBnt pattBrii 

there ninat be a ditferDnt arratigemeiit of tba laze t breads iiitoriacijn|[ the warp. 
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re-iDserted above the othoia in auch niiw mrangement as might liave been nooeftflarj-. 
It will be noticeii tliat the i>attarii coromeecea to lepeat iteoU at every twent^^^ 
warp. Not bo, however, as ’reguMs the second pattern in the web, which rapeatai 
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There lb a third paLtam which does not ngieo with either the fiiet or tim eecondt 
Mid thare i4 also a foLirth (in tapastcy w^ork, bnt not ehawn on the diiigmm)p which 
Likewise doed not agree with the others. Cmwford apeaks of short pieces of cane 
found amobg^t the difhri^ of Peruvian tombs and also on unfiniBhed Peruvian looms 
wliieh apparently serve the Bame purpose as these pattern lare thraada The 
bcddb conaista of three pieoea of cord (Pig. 33) without any rocb nor is there 
anything to indioato that there ever was a ™L 

The dinieuBions of this loom are; length, beam to beam Incliieive^ 2M ioolLea 
(or 57 cm.); width of web^ 16| inches (or 42 qecl) ; about 19 wnrpa to the inch (or 
7^5 to thocm.); 144 pieka to the inch (or 57 to the cm.) in tJio plain weh and 93 to 
the inch (or 37 to the cm.) in the pattern. 

Among Botnc looee waving and spinmng toola rtom ancient Pern in the Man¬ 
chester Museum are scmia stavea (Fig. 38), evlLlently for hoMing the loom in 
position while weaving is in progressj. the warp end being Gbted on to the staflT and 
the breast beam being held by meana of a w^tband round the hcidy of the kneeling 
Nahna weaver^ aa shfFwn in the Bclezidpza Codex (Fig. 39)^ On one lo nm^ marked 
'^Apacho" (? Navajo) in Banktiald Museum the heddle leashes are croBsed 
spiral in form (Fig. 35 )l 

There is in all Lhi^ looms a very great diversity in the warp attachmenta to 
the breast beams or headlogB, as shown in Figs, 42—47- Tlie warps ore attached 
to a heading string or rodr which in tum is attached to the breast beam by a 
binding striug^ In one apecimen (Fig, 44) the two heading eordfl are twisted m as 
to catch a warp loop at every twist, and so act as a warp spacer or la^e rod, while 
in luiotbcr (Fig. 40) the web commencefl without any heading string or rod at all. 
In none of them is the werp supportoi directly on the beann 'Whether this 
ia BO in American looms in general I tmnaot say. 


(Part II, African Looms," to follow.) 
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E\’0LTJTI0N in MAORI ART.—H, PENDANTS. 

By H. D, Skinneju 
[With Platw XIII-XVIIL] 

1. The llAOiir HEf-Ttsi, 

Many writevfl have put forwani LhaorieB as to the purpoee and mcamng of the 
Maori hti-iiJn. The great valuo placed on tJjeae nock pendants by native owueia, 
the akiiJ and industry required in then- making, and the grobeBiine appearanoe of 
the finished arlide. unite to make thorn the most interesting of all Maori oruamento. 
As regards their artistic merit, ouo writer. Von den Steiaen, oonaidare the tiki 
“ perhaps the ugliest object the artistic goniue of a people ever created by years of 
lu-bour/'^ 

Plate XUT repreeenta an exceptionally fine upccimen. Its height is 
incbfiE, its maximum widtJi 3^ incbea, and its thickness about i inch. Its head 
is mcliaed towards the right—that iU right eye is higher than its lefh The iris 

of each eye is represented by a ring of jm«« fbaliotis) slieU, the serrations in 
which probably represent eyc-lashfis. Die nostrils are clearly marked, and the 
bridge of the nose is represented ns in orthodox Maori earrings in wood. The huge 
month is shaped like a tiattened heart, haring teeth indicated medbnly above and 
below, and one at each lateral eorner. On the breast lien l^art of the long forked 
tongue, the upper end of which has lost all conneotion with the mouth. The artist 
in this, aa Ln most cases. Was apparently ignorant of the true nature of the forked 
tongue. Below and pamM with it he has added an inrerted V, giving a ribbed 
appearance to the breast. The arms are akimbo and the legs are curved iDund hi 
an cxtraordinaTy manner. There are, ns is usual in Maori carving, three fingers to 
eoeh hand and three toes to each foot. The navel is shown. The sex is female. 
The hack of the tiki is poliflluri and fiat, except that the lower edge is bevelled. 
The head is perforated in the median line, and through the hole there pasaci) a 
finely plaited llax cord teruunating in loop and tc^glu. The toggle is of albatross 
wing-boufc, and is ornamented at either end with short iwrallel straight lines, a 
method of ornamenUitiou common to many districts of New Zealand. At some 
time the tiki has been painted witlf iofeamt fred paint). 

Plate XTV, which, by the courtesy of the authorities at the Eritiah 
Museum, 1 am allowed to reproduce from their KaAdbook to thf EtkTto^njikKal 
ColleetioTi, represents speeimons from the coUectiou at the Britinh Museum. 

1 Karl vm den StaiiMii, “NsUfflalanifiachea Hwliki und XephrilbeiJ," jlTiaAiii /iir 
AntArvpfiloffU', Ntme Folge, Band IX, HeU. 1 a. 2. 
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riiite XV ToprfiBente a gfqup of fifteen tikia ftom the Otago distriot^ once in 
the Johjn White CoIlectioUp The Otago district ir a region of high variability in 
all fomig of Maori art^ a vaTiability wLioh is rcfliscted by thia collection of 
T have to thank the Ihractor of tlie Eriatol Museaiu^ where they are now on 
exhibitionj for jiaFmiui?ioa to figure them. 

The umer nieaning of the iri-liki ia not knoym, atiil it is doubtful whether it 
had one. Yate/ wnting in 1835, makes the following statement r^ardifig lijci^: 
" Tliey are 1^ no nteana connected with any of their HuperetiLioue^ nor are they, as 
hiia bi^en imagined p repn^ntations of gods whom they might be supposed to 
wurdiip. The latter idea waa conceived fnim the being tuken OS’ the nodk^ 

laid down in the preaenuo of a few friends meet mg tcgcthcrj and fhen wept or sung 
over. But thk is only done to bring more vividly to the recollection of those 
prot^ent the person now dead to whom the k^-tiki Ijtihmgod, It ia kept and worn 
about the neck as a reniembrajice of dcparLed friends* not only of hitu w*hci la-st 
departed^ but in remembrance of others also by whom it hsa been worm'' 

From this statement ontl from other consitlenirioiiap it appears probable that 
the tiki had no i‘eligiutis eignificaiiciep but tbnt it gathered asBocmtions from 
people and events with which it wjia coimected. Met is the gcnerk name for neck 
ornaments. One of the meaninga of the word UH is a carved It is also the 

name of a Polynesian deity, the first mam That the former, ttnd not the latter, is 
the meaning in the Compound word hri-tiH is evident from the fact tiiat whenever 
eex is indicated it k feminine. 

Mr. Best has the following passage on the subjectIn Maori myth it is 
stated that the iirat h^tiki waa niada for Hiiie-re iwaiwa by her father* . . , It ia 
known to every old native that this pendunt ia ptoj^iexly worn by women ohIt, and 
herein lies the story of ita origin. It is highly probable that this curiDus figore 
repreaentfi^ the human fmtiia, or emhxyq, as, indeed, some old natives state* and the 
wearing of it by women ia a survival of certuln acta connected with phallic 
symbolism of long past centuries"'* There imy, aa Mr. Beatp stiggeata, be Bome 
connection between women iuid the ornament* It in certainly mujoh more ofton 
worn at the pr^nt time by women than by men. But in Cook's time it would 
seeni to have beau obsprved on men only, far Banks says," Tbe men often carry tlm 
distorted figure of u nmn made of green talc."* It should be remembared tliat 
Cock's phttes show a proportion of the men wearing the tiki, aa do other early 
writers. On tho whole it would seem probable Lhat the figure baa no special 
rcUgicus eignifioanoc. IndlvidtEiil apecimeng would accumulate from the 

persons who wore them, the muna increasing with age and with the position of the 
fluccesaioii of owners. TiMs that hsd in this way accumulated much ^ana would 
doubtlc^ be produced at times of triijnl criws, iu case of mcknesa, or at iJjo birth of 
a ohUd, just as any other al^Ject isnssasscd of rruma nught 1^ praliiced. The tiki 

I jWmt 1835, p laL 


■ Jfltinicrfp p. 'S 23 * 


■ Jimrn. /%p 1014 . 
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wji:* itioTi' ILlfcly Liuuj illy itbjwt ttj iiociujiuJili*^ ffKtWff, iniil it is pitjljiblj tfp 
thb faei iiiH to the itkill HrquireiJ tti tUcir OiaktiiK tliut ups ti ulass owe Un* 
veiiemiinn in whitJi they wew lichL 

!ti en ilea VOID! iig Ejj es! plain till! slip+i I loiKirlippiiaLe hisinl ainl the howetl lefis uf 
the (!H. it liiui 'leeii asspi-teil that the Miwri iirtiflt ititeiuletl it lo T^iJM?»cnt the 
liuuiiiri fnihryii.i iiid it ia nil thLi falw aasiaiiptioii that thf iileutiliuatiou 'jf the 
fiei-tiki jw a dnity fonnecteil with liiilli ia nsiiJin.y Isiaed. Karl van sleti Stoinen 
hiia tliijproved the uasmuptioii, anti haa iioaeljed. a (laiiiiluaian arii^eti at sddepcii" 
(lently hy the present writer. This oonnluaiun is tliat the iliaim>fwrtioiiate aize of 
the head i.he slant at which it is wt. and the eurveil ley» (lepensl net ou ft reahatie 
reproBtinUtioii of the Imtuau enibiyo. hftt on the pnHwrtians ef the grrocnatnne 
adze. 

ISatiks, ill iib Junrnai," wya. " Tliey hung huui tiieir eftiia liy stiinga very uiaiiy 
diflereiit thingB—often « ami liiHlkin riuide uf green tulii." The auiftll green - 

atntie adze, pnibahly bcoauae it was too heavy Inr ausiHiiisiun from the ear, wits 
worn about the ueuk. I'laU* XVI, a, shows, on tiie left, n sjuall green stone ttdr.e 
intended solely for nee, and nn llm right aii ad?n.' intended solely for anutuient, 
The Uliint edge of the latter and the thiTuiewi of the hlaile ate pruof of its 
fpRiaiiiontJiJ nature, i|uite apart fmuj liie hulv for siisjieiislon and the eord mid 
toggle. 

How tlw pmpurtions of tmeh an atlze as this were iniiKfsed nEK>n the hiiman 
tignre anti produced tlw orthodur shape repropsentwl ijy Plate XIll will iMSt be 
iindorst 4 Jod by a iiuiiaideration of the early hisloiy of tho hnniaii %uie omaninnl 
in Hew ZHiland, so far ns it ihii te* pieced lipgether. 

Oh the walla of vorimia rwik-BbelteTB in Canteidmry imd Otago ate foumi 
iitnnliers of pflintingsi. Sotup are fragioente of decorative pattcrus, some an? realistic' 
drawings nl lish or of s«i mawmals. while thert? aie a number of eonvoDtioTiiiI 
iiipresentatiunB of men. Tlw rWik drawings have uot yet l>een syatematicaily 
cKamines), tijuiigh they will probably throw laiich ligiit on the origins of hlaori 
docomtivi* art. Such trailitiunaJ iividt'iice as wi» liavc poinU to tho great antiquity 
of most of tluini. The rook drawings aa a whok shew a remarkable resemblance to 
the o^atnpksnf [lieturial ftr( repiTOdiiiitidiii theltcpnrtfl of the (-fttubridge University 
Antbrepulogical Eviieditioii to the Torres Straits region. Thfiin are, however, auun* 
{oints of resemblantai^ to tlie hnman figure, aa portrayed in the Hervey Islands and 
elsewhere in Polynesia, ho that the duterminatiaii of onteide pelatioiishipa most 
await the prcslnctinn of further ovicktic«. 

The lira wings shown in Fig. I are fruin Haniiitou,* and Are typical ezampk's 
of the human figure from rcKik aholtcTS in the Wsitaki valky. In one the liead is 
erect, while in the nthfir it is entirely wwiling, Compiure with these the pendant 
shown ill Pig. 2, a sjiecuiieii nf the greatest interest, in the Hncken fk>lleeti<m, 

^ J. MoAiMilJiiii Browii^ Maori tmd p. ISW ; B^etp 

^ Tniiiik Viyl, Plfltti 6, ab4 Vul, Pluif T. 
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i>tago University iiniseun)* The design very ylusely Tesejjibl^ thi^ headiest^ 
Ikiiieati figure in Fig. L The eirecutioii the ^Icntse lilaok atone of whioh it 
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IB toaile taking « higli poliaU. One an» t» oiwunfluteil with notches, wimjb nre 
uot shown in tlie ilrawing. Tlie tiau-[}crroratiun of the jjeuUnnl Hboulij be uotefi 
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Ita leiigili IB about '24 iitcbea. It was found in tliP Waitati vjUley,' lu tlie 
Dominion MuBeani then) is a spcoimen in slate of tbc same typi^, hut de^uentte, 
from the Southlaoil district. Fig. 3 repmseuts three still more deganerate 
exani'plea, from the John White CoHeeiion in the Bristol ITiiscutu, Uie the 
preHoua figures, they crane from the Otogo diatriet The apeeuil iutf-real nf Uie 
type lien in the light it throws on the nnoostry of the hri^tiki. 

The line uf suhseiiiieiit dcvolopmeiit is clearly indioated hr Plate SVI, 1, 
iin interesting and heantifwl specimen in the FcIb Collection. Tlie head is erect, aa 
in one of thc^lrawings of Fig. 1. The Iwdy and legs foUow the treutuieni of Fig. 2, 
hut the notched omaiuentalion on the arm of that pendant k here tranaferred to 
dm edgoa The perforation and the position of the juths arc new. An oxtra- 
urriinary fraituro of this apcciincn. whicli. Iiowever, has no bearing iin the deyrdop- 
TTJcnt we arc following, is the tatiiing on ahouldcsrs and thighs. 

Of similar tyi»e k the suiaU iiJd nn tlie left side, middle row, of Plate XIV. 
In this example the notched anKUneiitation has been lost, and there is nu latning, 
The lege follow the primitive treatmaut of i’ig. 1. 

It would seem to lie at this point that the afha iJendaiU, an example of which 
has Irctai already fignml, and the human-figure pendant lajciuire assoeialod. a union 
which prodnowl the ortbalox type of htiAiki representefl in Plate XII1. 

Snell A pendant ns Plate XVT. 2 (apeoimon to right), innat have eiiggeBtcd 
itself at once to the ffAi-maker as on admirable lieg i l ining for a hsUiki, The 
jKiIkhed back-aivrfttco waa already finished, and the hmium figure could, without 
great trouble, he adapted to suit the outline of the adze. To preserve this outline 
it, was neceaaary to bow the legs in along the cutting edge anil to milarge the head 
(uid place it aslant. Such an adaplaiion would prolmhly be made without troublD, 
for Maori art was far niora clastic and iwlaptable than many writers have Buppoaod. 
Plate XVI, 3, i>) from Voti deu Steioon'a papier, and shows dearly the relation 
that oXkts ijetween the two forma Tim figorc marked “a" is from Maori Ari^ 
jind shown how the uiku shape Lmiioseil liowcd legs on the HdAiki. The figure 
markod "b" itiditatea clearly how Um square poll of the odrse necessitated the 
slanting podtion of the head. A moat intercfltmg example ako illustrating this 
point is TOpraflenteil by Plate XVI, fi. This specimen has unforiimately lost its 
■uitting-edge. It was originally u lino cmutplo of laici-poit~iitiiffata or fighting odiise, 
and the upper port is still ornamented with the characterktie notehoa called 
wtuthUiiTotara, Ita owner evidently decided to make from his titki-paa-tanffata ti 
/ltt-^tH,ond an enlinary fflH or adze. Tlie uofinislied leaiilt k highly intereatitig. 
Noa 4 and 5, Plate XVI, nhow front and hack views of miuther interesring 
apemmen. In thk caee the Tckt or poll is curved auJ the eye haa been brought 
further upwards to Buit the outline. More labour has been expendt-d on the 
scnlptum of tlie back than is iiaiiolly the case, though there are oceaaiomil 

* LocidUy oa authurity «f J. Kdgti Partington, i’tis. Albam a/ PaeitiiL. 

* Plate 49, Rg, 3. 
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npecimaca id whicli the from c^Jng in rtspeateil *}n the l«tck. Plate XVII, 1, 
Tuprefieiits another ^isAEijple in which the Giitting-^ge of t he jmreiit adze still oxists. 
Thift exatiiple is from the Fak Collection, nnil^ like Pkte XVII, % is from the 

Cta^ru 

A fqrthcT orthcdox feature iiiharited from the anceetml is exeiii- 

plihed in Plato XVII, 3, It ia the Uutn^ of the laterul uuLliDes. Thw 
tJatn&Rs la present in a large proportion of HptMjiniens, ft is absent in the 
arehjiic types. Plate XVI, 1. atn:! Ilg, 2, and in the specinaeii noted on the left of 
Plate XIV. 

Plate XV may l« taken as representiog an n% erage cuUeetitjn of tiJi-ix. US is 
more phioiLlve in cliamotef than any of the othera It k feminine, and has a 
rectangular Ennge for the perforation, a featuie common in Otogo. The cutting 
edge of the atlre liua ioduencerl the legs of all spedmens. IM lias l>een cut Erom 
Mk actual mhe. Dl follows the adr-e shape veiy eJoady. P'latne^of kternl ouLline 
iy ospecLally noticeable in A I* AS, A5, Bl, B4, Q2, C4, and C5. 

Tile apcciiuenK Jignral indicate the close connection lietWH^eii the hH 40 ki{yj 
coin a nuEne) and tlie /ai-tiki. Von den J^temen is wrong, however, in stating that 
every tiki was, at npe Stage in its manufaLture, a taki or ad^e. This is true of a 
litditoi niimlKr of gpwiimens only. Of the lemaindcr about 2B jier cent, have tlip 
on ter curved edge of the legs? actnally aharji. Of those that ate left a proponioii, 
of wdijch that on Plate XITI is one, ore beyelled tuvrards thk edge at the Ijrtck. 

( Iften the cun^ed ec4ce is lirnkaii hy two knobs mpinf»uting the outennost of the 
three toes on isch foot 

Hen? we may examine parcntheticaliy two other poinhi of much interest in 
tho evolution of the orthodox type. Plate XVII, 6, represents a kei-tikit many 
of the characteristics of which are archaic. Out of its mouth there projects & 
reptiliaii forked tongue.^ As to the urigiu md menniiig of thk forked Uiuguc wn 
have uo mformatioii whatever. There are specimcDS in vrhicb it passes out of the 
mouth and lies extended on thf breast. By the time tlik etnge waa rcsached, the 
true significance of the torigne must tiave liccn lost to tlie carver, for it soon 
loses its oounectiou with the mouth and lies detached like an inverted Y, 
Plate XV^ C2, Pkte XI IT shows the detaohed tongue and an additional 
inverted V represent Lug ribs. This Utter ap^tcuni to have been addled by the artkt 
under the impressioq that the detached tongue was intonded to repr&aent the neck 
and tile two topmost rilia. In Plate XVII, tlie toiigne haa almost 
disappeared, imti the rilis are clearly marked. la some exaBi]jIog^ the tongue has 
ilisappearcd entirely, the riba having occupiiKi more than its spac?n. The second 
|ioint is the concavity of hkCrk which may often be eeen. It exisk in the specimen 
tigured on Pkte XIII, but the iilaAtratbn docs not show it clearly. It is a faatute 
iiua&fBETed to tlic hri-^iiu from the carvings of the haman figure in wood. 

Enough hfis liecn already said to iiidicftto the high probuhOity that tlie 


* ,’?Jrr XrV^ tnp ruw middk^ and Pkte XV,^ A4. 
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uroiKiTtmns of thi? ivpiosii hri-tU i diJUifiiiiiiea Uy ih^ of l.lie greonstone ttdae. 
Thonj reaiaiii » number »t tiHs. jsrhaps 10 ueut. «f whicli ^livergn uiarkodly 
from tbfit typo. Tbeoe wnuLi appear to >je eitJiei* arehnic or e^^fiiitrin. To this 
latter claw lielougs the wolUknowTi doublodiefidpl ftpscimim on ilio rigbi iu the 
middlo, Tliite XIV, I crniuot witti You ibii Stemon, wlio isaya it is 

patholqgiBal.’ or that iU ahiiiw! tlepoijila on defect in in ate rial. It is olcaily a 
hybrid resulting front the fu^^ioii of two ideas — ipftintt und fih. The mnian, or fish¬ 
hook, is often execiiteti in greenstone, and tho intliieiic* of that luntif can he easily 
detected in tJiis speciviien. 

Plate XYll, 4. from Von nJeu tSteinen. represents a eiiceiiijeii in tlie Ih^rliner 
Mnssuiji, which lie ia praleihly right in regarding op u forgery. Its repemhlunce to 
Plate XVI, (i, i* accidKiita!. Von den Stdnen is in error iu stating limt tlm 
hiirizontei is the iiormnl position for the Im-liki to hang in. The horizontal 
position was probably adoj^ted only when die hole for suspension vertically was 
hroltHii or Imd not lieeu lionail. 

Nothing cam Iw said Imie hIniiiI Inuh* Geunine <jneH an; very nm;. 

iidti de^Nirt far from the typicyil form. Kotfertes, Isitli (jood and 1 >hlI. an* UfimiurTi 

in collectiouB. 

From the facta already stat^ the following eonolnBioiis are tlrawii :— 

The disproportionate size of tlm head and ite slanting poattioii, and the 
iKiweii tega of the Mwiri /tn-fHx ebnraQtcriHtics which give it u supoi-fieial 
likeness to the human embryo, have nut arisen from an attempt of the 
Maori artist to pa tray an emhryo, 

(6) Two elements Jiave unitcfl to form tin? hlauri /iri-iikit llio first was a 
wucoptioii of the linmau figure, which included a forked longue ami an 
arciieJ liack. These chanmteristic* it is lioped to eiamiue at some futuiu 
■late. Upon this aiitoccilently existing concepliou of the human figure 
there were imposed in Nmv Zealand now propiTtions and characteristics. 
Iljcse new deveiopmenta were'deteiniiiiieil iu their imtuie by Llie pri> 
^Kirtioris of tlm si'coinl element the ^lendaiit adze. 

to Tho connection l^tweon the Mki and the litea pcrforuied at birth, if 
siiuh a eajmeclion did eziat, were not essential, Imt only secomlaiy, 
dopeiiding on acipiiml 

U _TliK PKSlJAS't OAI.I.EU “ J*SKA rti:A." 

I'late XVllL 1, shuw.H a giHid example of this firiianmnl, wtiiob is not 
iiDOOnjnHUi Ill oollectioma. As in the case of other ^fanii |)eiidants, little infurma- 
tion has liecn coliecteil from tho natives as to its ineaiiiug. iknite yi*iira ugu the 
writer was told hy the late Augustus Htunilteii tluvt the two ontwju^l-facing HgmiJS 
wcrecalleil the pigeons of K.upe. 1 do not know mi what Muori Hiithniity t!us 

* Af Kxrmpiii 
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sCalfiiiH^ikt reata. Lot tlm idenliSi^tiaii of ihe tvfo mooRtor^ n» birds is 
They an? apiNimiitly ideatieal with the m/inaia figures k* piouiiueut in Mw>ri 
Cftrvin^r,nnci there is uiiidi eviilenee to milicate that the tmtattia have a commuu 
Juiwsstry with the bird figureH fToiu tfie Melauesiari mm This iwint wiU be dealt 
with l»y Mr Elsdou Heat in his luojiDgnipti on Mauri jnUakti tiow in the preea. 

It is iiiUinestijig to nute that an iirnniiieiit witli a Eimilar juntif is found in the 
AfelanesLui an^a. Plate XVI tl, 2, representa aueli a pouiiant from Soulliern New 
Uuincft or the Sohimoii Islanik We iimy rfjgard the bini in the Melannaiun design 
AA lihe frigate hiid. which tHjcaTa in cmlltias variation in the art of that regiou. 

The ftrta-jifixt u tsintinod to nu one district of New ZBahnnl Examples in 
greenstone vaiy Iiaidly jii, ail in Jeaign. Init wlien the uioie tmctalde material, lame, 
waa nsKtl tbi design, ua in the case of other ornamenLK and weaijona. became nmeh 
mom variable. Fig. » represents a speciinen made from Ininian parietal bone. 
T(ii« apodmeu comes from the north of AueVljiud. The two manaia figures are 
diAtinguishable at either end, while between them is a tangle of the eurvea and 
scrolls dear to the Maori artist Fig. 4 represents a specin,en in whalebone in Oie 
Hoeken Collection at Dunedin. Though the locality is not specified it was 
j^rqhablj collected fninj ooti of the Ol;ji|>o 

Plato XVIU, ii. repiesiiiitB a very lieBiitiful Linfiniflh«l sjiecimim in theEthno- 
liffical flection <if the rambridgK ruivorsity MuBeuin. For tho fignn? I am 
indebted to Hanm von HiigeL 'Jim double is-iforatJcn for suspeinsion may 
noted The iiiverbxi V iMitween the lignn* represents tlie two anna of the man/ntf^. 

In conclnsioit f Jignro & stone palette of tJjo Egj'ptmij prehistoric period, fnr 
which 1 liave to thank itr, Harrison, of the llomimaiJ Miincnnu It lupreseuto two 
mitwarrl facing hirtls. It is interesting to nnte that in a similar specimen iu tlie 
Manchester Miiscnni, at ftwens College, llm iris of tJie eyn is reprcaamted by a rinH 
of Ifone or ivory, [u the Maori Rpecjiuens the iriii b repreaouted hr a iing of pawn 
sltcll. 

Plato XVin, I and 3,are from rim adjuirable cniUection of Mr. Willi FeK b'or 
permiffirinn to Kgure Fig. 2 I have to thank the Director of thft Itoyal Soottish 
Museum, and ffir Fig. 4. Dr. Kenhain. 

:i. — ^Evolutius ov rtiE .Stbaiojit Eia-nuoi’, 

Perhajis the lamunaneet Fonu of ornament to bo aeon in collections of Maori 
artefacts is the long [lenuihshapefl greeiiKtonu car^ilropi of which Fig. 1 b aii 
example Hg. 2 ropresenta oharacteristie, hot some what shorter apedmena. fn 
proportions the typo shows coneidemhlc variarioii, every length fium fi ineho E down 

b. 1 bmiig .. the diaiiietor voiying as the length. The material dmoal, 

invariably used was greens tone, though siiocimeus in Iwiiit are nroasTomdlj acen 
(Fig. 4V The following facts liear itii llu- proliable origin and evoliitiim of this 
type, 

Iti all collections of any abse there ape iiuuiemiis exttiijjdeB of small cluwla ami 
gonges. Greenstone B|»eoinumfl are common, and are often licaiitifuUy finUhffL It 
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fllioultl be nfiied thnt there are two diflrinet types of otiiwl, one being like a 
aibeand leotiuignlar in erosMoction, while the other has a cress^tion which is 
cireuhir. Specimens of Iflth typee are often wen with a hole Iwretl near the poll 
for miapensioii from the ear or HUmt the tiBck wtien not in nse. Sometmn* au 


na. 1. 

l-}Wr»A3W, 



rm. ^- 

TWD r&PAsrnk 


I’^PAart emsEL 




FIlS. 

PENDA^ CStStl- 



nOi 0, 

iziiuiiEL rarriAarr. 


na. i. 

t'nrnfU- FHHDAJft* 



Era, ft. 
ritfelDAliT. 


additional flange, miended to cjury this hoJe, is addeil ki speoimeiifl of the 
rectangnlai' type (Fig. 6k Th.'® siieouaen ia primarily designed for noe, the 
oraanienUil fiinetion being acoidentaL It is pTolialdn that the Bynimetrical oma^ 
ment (Pig. 1) lias dei-cended from the graetistone Bhieel of the (linmlar type, and 
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I.h«t the reotaug„br typ^ Liid^ment » i.r-^ess ,.f dep-Tiemtjori ivbiuh io 

<X4nvt;i^ on the samo hilutpe. 

Fig. 3 nli.iws ™ „,™pfe „t Up "c[ro,br" tj|w, i„ „l,icu upeful .iiid 
urn^mul runU*.™ u. I« I, h ™p,l,|, |„i„^ 

w.«iii atrviaf- and nbo of I«ing mmi as an oniaiiieiit wtei iinl in tiso 

F.g.6i.a.in«.mpte»t tbs - m,i„s„w i„ 

aarfol to i. oompteto, TI,n gnneral „,„H„p i. npn.i„ed. b„t all ,l,e 

"leoa iim nn.mlerl. asj tin- mttilig e.lp. ia to. , ^ j,, p, , 

a» ),»». a rts], f„rtPs.., this ..panto.™ hoing ov,.t in I, a 

IJimt nalitos ,to, ,*1,. ftp np,„, ,„„| ,, „a,.n„n,| . , ^ 

<M itfi retiLiinj^uIar ojiC4iati^\ ^ 

Fig. H h a splendid speeiinen nf :tyi,iinetrii.-aJ nniHiuent xvim h the only hint 
L? »i.a «iOdv™tiM,jd t,,e extrLitya 

T T ‘XF of Fig. 1 Lh .rtdy the shortest step. 

kd, I«en taken the evoluLten „f tk- symnetju^l un,.i«,ent ig compel 

4.— Evolutjiw ok TtlB OltfiPM^tST l^EMiitoST. 

tv I «preseuU.aBet nf tkm, whaleljene pen<la..t«, ge.,.rally eaUtil - n.,t- 
drnflmddU, fttmi Tajanaki. Tliey wre won. ^nnpenileti at the iKii.it where tlio 
ivo™. Hnx n,at wa. fairtentHl ,«i the «|,snider. Tl,e mrving fllwm the middle 
represents fl,«.rF>fh.«nau k<.,kijtg .intwiml. The eye. aiij i„,t „,prK«ei,le<l 

the luwer yaw in dwmt, and the exwiuJtni does m.t tsunpur*. with that nf simihir 
^ 

Thii form of i>e,jdam iip|H»rs to i.ave evnlyd fnmi the bone ii«HlIe 
wlueb. like oil otlmr bgJil <d>j,Tte toado fretn attniotive lUMterinl, was worn fr^r 
ornaraeut when not aotnoU)' in use. Fig. 4 sliowa iJirLM* of these onrvod laxnt, 
ue^Jea, also from Taranaki. They were iiftnl iu tlie preoe® of luiit-iuakiiiir, for 
« ijoh m old Umes the (Jeutral Taranaki trilics were famima. Fig. n ui a oiirv-pii 
am tie tnadt.- of greenstone, and fniio the swmo dislriot. It i» eyirkoth- du->iiireed 
eHiially for uae and for oreameuL Fig. 3 reprreent .3 Two nmeh larger nmdlre of 
v^^alelwne. The holes seem to hairo been Immed tfutjtigh with a reddioi „aiJ or ^ 
piece of metal. Tliey are intended for nw, though for eiaiitlv what mmmt ia ,mt 
known. Fig. 2 ehows a amlle iiendant inteiuW solely for oTTiament. Tlie aten 
from the tyim rejiresontetl by Fig. 3 to this tyt» U parolleled by the step from the 
gi^fcl borl*.! bone point of a pig«.,i, spHr to n fat and cliimsv |>endaiit ooiiy 

which was found at Pumkanui by Dr. ft. Bmhfle. Tlie «dditi.>ii of the e.an iie 
^TVist tho iiint^^marpeDt of T. K 

An interesting variant form is exeinpliflod by Mg. ti. in the White tkllcotion 
foiiiul near Dunedm. Thia fine pendqiu is atrtul 12 inches in loti Tth. u. 
mterestreg feature is the bend, not vnry clearly shown in the h'gnre aboi.t •> b T 

1,™, lbs ...p., .to,. btob di-b,™ to. 
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uuev&D parU. It is siig^Led Lli^t from thw or flomc! filinilor type ia ilerived llie 
type of pendant exemplified by Fig, T.. I do not know whether any of the 
intervoning step ore rapreaentod in eollectionB. The Rpetiiiion %ur@d is in the 
BExtken CoUectiozi at Dmieilin, but I think it m of nortlietn origin, and modern. 
Fig, 8 ifl like Fig. 6 ^ bat msde of gioenstone, a !>auutifiil piece brought liome by 
Captain Cook. T liave seen a cliiniBy greenfitope^epeoinien fr&m Tbrnnaki now nt 
the DDminian Museum* and a tiny giaenstone one from IFUrrille Island found by 
Captain IkvUinH, Bone cxamplas ate rate. 

From the facts state<i aber^'e* I think we am jug^tifiod In coacludtiig thaL the 
eresocnl and its variant fomt the donble creHceni: pendant, are, like the J-ahaped 
and the atraighi types^ native to New Zetdanci ami that nuna of them indicates 
foreign influence or origin. 



5*—ftNOAJf, SiataATy.n, EiaiCAaT Penhakt. 


no. L—na^KT ra^ruairr yf utovjl 



Fig. 1 reprenents m type of breast |>oiidjuit wtiidi ia extremely rare in New 
Zealand. Tlie writer has heard of an example in gneenatoue, but lias not a^n 
anciitior. nor bifl one ever before been figured. Tbu Maori name m not known. 
I'lw specimen ligufcil is in the colkotion of Mj. Edric Williams, of Oune. It is 
made of a dense black scone and comes from the western ahtira of Tasman Bay, 
New ZeaLiniL Its grentest breadth ia O mchea, the vertical uioasmement froio smootli 
edge to bottom being alflut half an inch greater. Its greatefit thiekneas in about 
tiiree-quaitere of ati iniib. Tim four holes along the top edge are designed to take 


f 
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the flax tibrea of tho string. Tlie hoi® on either aide were peibaps iutenJed to 

bold taasab of feathers. 4.1. » 

This type of pendant is mure widely Bi.reatl in the Pacifie than any other. 

Throuphont Micront^ia. Polynesia, and the PolynesUn fringi* of Melanesia, it 
varies little in shai»e and is generally eiecoled in whalebone, In Melanesia U 
appears generally to be executed in pearl shell. In Oils ansa ite an^stry nan ^ 
olearly traced to a single valve of pearl slidl worn as a pendant on the In 

view of present controversies it is perhapa worth noting that such shelU were 

wore as pectoral oreatnentfl in lUiciant 

The example figured bears a tematkable resemblftnce to the Fijmn variety of 
this type, a tesemhlance so strilring that no student can fail to rccpgni^ their dose 

connection. 


(Fifr Jvil tif ftf CotiTENTS.) 


t a« J. Wilfuri JimkNon," Geograpbkiil Diswibatinn of th* U« of and Pwl- 

rthiell,* MinitAfittrr Mmiwir*, voL flO. 1»18. No. P- 



THE MAOIC OF THE KnVjVI PAPUANS IN WARFAHE.^ 

By Gunsab Unptkan. Ph.U., lecturer in Socidflgy at tlie I'nivcraity nf 

FitilninJ, nelsingfor«- 

Tjjk Wwai people, who inhabit the diatriot at tiio mouth of the FJy Jliver. in Britieli 

m, , '““P''’ “ ““ ^ villoss «r l«t».en 

»l.Kd v,U.o. j It, ^ 

kendtf^y ciitt,.B. «r ntho™i«j mk, Mid, „p.„ ,jt„ ,, ,t, 

gliU »om|i™nicly iiitle blood i, di«,l. oltliough tUore i, a gM.t J.,1 „( nob* „„| 

nuiob ™,o„b.„go f Mi„i,„, -It,,, d,J m 

».l Iho onoo » bthied op »itb .oroia, l.dd hj tho woraj Tlio B.|.fioo 

m “"■* =“*8“* I'"’ l«kVl 

^o™ Ita ^hle« ky . oerkii, ™„„„, „| moim^I oa the™Lvo.. MMio^ ,hdr 

o™ at tL. lop of i|i,„ o.|,„M,i„ or waooiog tho do„p arto»-ho«k. It ,etv 

Klyl^pen. tta a „a„ io tilW i„ u,o«, airraya. and ao ,mo Dglit, in order C, 
ptfflstMR himself of a head. ® 

The purpt^ ,>f the real wars, on the other hand, is to kill as many of the 
cuamy as possible, deatrey their property, and capture the hisida of the slain. TIis 
^™t ea^ttions are preceded by all lands of prepamtions. which innluda magical 
rit^ cfllculat^t] to e„aar^ victory and help the wamois in capturing heads 
^rt^ of the great oeremonies, wljich are also connected with tlic initiation of the 
y«u , pn^rt to make the latter fcarleaB and invulnerable lighting men. This i» 

E e with the mimin wremoay, in whidi the lads have to undergo a severe 
ontol of fire, and the mns,a™ ceremony, which cotupTises a whole seriea of secret 
im awe-i^iruig obaervauecs. lint in iwldition to the important eoremooiiis tlie 
^puans have u great number of minor magical prectioesrtecompan™^ all thdr 
domgs while on the warpath, and some of these will be set forth in' life presenl 

A man whose wife is with child cannot aetsompany his comrafles to war. The 

lli^ KJvoi PApujiiiii hatdly snv uaiv^rsidlv sifontdvt A ^ 

H«tail« of.plriinhl md niatrHal lif*, t«t thi.: idea, and iiactkves „f ^ ‘i'" 

people Md even individnals vary to . greal ctent. Thie Is naimln ^ 
notion, regarding magie, and in thi. paper I prnpooe to give in"u!L 
«< ... rl.«--»rl„ir .Z.r 
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ofttivcj? ssiy thot he is tht uiftker the chikl, iiiiil LhBt blwd IjeluQg wdhhh he 
rtiii inside aliwjj mad, inske liun no good | find nlso, womsii he niAke him eye 
belong man no g^id." If the iniin Ahmlhl Uke part in a fight, he would be killed 
and hie couipanione with him. Tlie blood How ing from hia death-wniind Is WBOci- 
ate<l with that of his wife in childbed. 

Before g oing to war a man must not cohabit with his wife, which under the 
cimutustances ia a Imd thing, and may cause hie death. 1 hiring the days preceding 
a fighting expedition the warrion! eat in the nnin'a house, and at least in the 
uotions of certain people mnftt avoid having their f(«d cooked by women who nre 
used to stexual intettsourw!. The young warriom ahsUiin from playing with the 
girls, an*! *lo not even apeak Wi tlifem. 

CoTtaiii food sluiuld not he taken by the fighting men in time of wni—for 
iiiBtance, f.BTtle meat — and the reason is tliut the tnrtlos are V6iy shy onimola (*• he 
come up along water—run away,” say the people). If the warriors eat turtle, the 
buahiuen " <ai* the inlaud trilies are called) will ruu away too. Dugong meat caa 
lie eaten, for the dngonga are not aa tiMorous m the turtles, but venture near the 
men who wait for them on the hariioomiiK platformE- Because of their ferocity 
sharks are tlie right kind of food in wartiujo I" he nm for fish all same man he run 
for tight^X hilt certain other fish urr too soft ■' to lai eaten by fighting meu. Tlie 
Tiottuiia as r^^la food Kstriclions naturally vary tn n great extent annong rlifFerent 
groiipi of the population in a village. 

Fighting expeditions are uiiderlakon either on foot or in cauoea. In some 
lases list painted decoratious of the conoea Lave a magical reference to fighting. 
Due of the oraameuta paiutwl cm the inrirle of a canoe represcntu a row of hearts, 
and they help the luen to fight and “ kill tdm nmn good." Anothor pattern rapre- 
Hints sinews of the limnau body, and their efifect is tluiL " bushman he uo etui niu 

—^he atop houae—you kill him." A certain drawing which ahows the breast- 
lione or alioulden! of a man serves to prevent the bushmen from hitting the people 
with their arrows, and an iDverted triangle, represeuting the tongue of a man, has 
reference to tlie shouting of the [loople when they have got hold of an enemy and 
kill him. 

Bofure a tight tho men paiut titeuisclves in red and black and sometimes light 
grey ^willi mud), and tho methwls and patterns imiy verj’ much. It is said that, at 
least in certain cases, the Kiwai warriors painted themselves in order to reccgniae 
each Ollier in the fray of a ImLlle. ns the bushmen, according to tlie same Ktatemout. 
do (ml. poiot thetiiselvos for such otaiasiona. A mini her ti( orunments is worn by 
the tigliiera. 

Various means aie used for poisoning the arrow's. Ln oertaJn cases the arrow- 
h calls am smeared with " grease " from a decaying human body, mixed with oertahi 
other “medieiues," or the arrows are stuck into a grJive till they tsune in coutact with 
the corpse. Dius prepareil, they afC thougiit to inllict most lieadly vrouuda. For the 
same purpose tresae:^ of ImmaQ hair are wound ruuud the arrow-heads under tiie 
liarhs, and it ie smid tliatyouug warriors in particular, the first time they have kille*! 
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a nmn, propgiif theii weiiKioa i,i this Thus treal^!, tht amm will always hU 
the ftnauiy at whom they are aimeiL Rome m^n coiled a little blood from the pig 
which jj* used at the mmjArtf ceremony, and dip their aritiwa into it. The same 
1.100.1 is iieed for preparing the handlen of the heLea.liag kulves i thia medicine, too, 
ensures ifRcces.s in fighting. SJoiaetiines when a man haa been killed with an 
amiw, luK friendfl cariy him home without drawino out iho weapoit. The body is 
placed on a burial platform, and after the lleah has retted awav the arrow 
comes off. and ia «cure.J by the people, who keep it till the next lime thev are 
hghtiug the smne enemy: then they uae it for avenging their friend, “ f^per 
poison, that tiling, they say, " gi^ease he fast along [adlierenl to] arrow," 

. A great uuportanee is attached to preparing the youiio men Iwfore a fif-ht 
lairtieularly if they have not killed anyone l«fore. and for this pur™« thev are 
pven various mediemes. The ingredients of one of these medimnes oonsist of ^mall 
hits of the eye, talona, beak, and tongue of a certain large hawk. The eyes help the 
men to find the enemy, the piec-es of the tabus and beak to ,iateh him, whereas the 
tonpie of any animal, when It hanga out. representa the fiirr of fighting : therefore 
a piece of rim uiugue of a dog too is used for a medicine of war, Sonmtimei. when 
an enemy ts killed the natives ont olTii piece of the sfciu above one evt- and let Urn 
yonng men swallow a fmgment of it. the explanation lieing that a ‘inan-a brow is 
the foremost part of his body when he rmhee at an enemy, and therefore in a 
way (ymbohreH fighting. It is stated tiiat the fomfied youths Homeiitnes shrink 

frmp toking the dose («hp want heave him ay that mmlicine agoin-too niucli 
fright ). 

The father and luotlror of a yotmg warrior at times prepare meilicine for him 
m the following manner: Tliey have connectian with each other close to the path 
m the Uusl^ and some of the seoien in a coconuL bowl, mixing it with a little 

or the dried Heab and blood of an enemy killed befort The woman dips both her 
forefinj,.ers into the bowl, ami then strokes the laiy’s eyebrows upwards with thorn 
» that the eyes open, and this will enable the Loy to « find him hnshman good " 
The mother also pusJies the U>y'a heels upwards with the same finaers. an.f the >«v 
hi? riiti ciqlck." 


Tile penis of a akin foe k sonietiincs cut off tlireadcil upon a stick ami drie.l 
Before a tight a wnsll piece of « ^ tire you nu 

wareiors, and this wiU make them sucoeasful m catching and kilUng male enemies 
MSmon. one of the Mawiita Wen a generation ago, used lo let the men drink hi-, 
urine frein a o.jcooiiHh,w1 in order to "make him more atrong, all same tire maide " 
for the people say that “fight (fightingspirit) belong man he come all lift,'" 

After killing a woman in war, tl,e vietor MmerimeB cuts out her vulva and 
It upon lu* arm, and when it him become dry. a sinaU pfoee of H m admiaiatcred to 
a young man with banana, aud wiU give him lock in killing female enemies 
To^onu of bolt a penis and vulva, tuptured from the enemy, will help ^ ,, 

kiU men as well as women. The neophytes are often afreid to take the medicin.. 
and in such cases the inun who prepares it puslms it down tliuir throats with hk 
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linger. A piece of u woimn's vulva awallowest by a worrim* liuti hIbo tbe effect 
i.-aiiBing the enemy to be so oocnpied with tlieir women at tbe dine of Uia attack 
Llmt they will fail to notice the appi-oacbing danger. 

On leaving for war a man is aometinies given u medicine by his wife. cotisiHt- 
ing of a pieoe nf ginger wliiub slie hm* kept for siiine time inside her vulva. Tu the 
figlit he will chew a little of it. qiit the juice on to himself, and eall out; '' My 
\rife,all SBiiie Aurimw (a kind of lightning), straight whca-a A' (vulva) I go 1 ” He 
ipita first n little at hia legs ami the rest into lib hand, with wliioh be thsn tlraws 
ilia eyelids upwards, forcing his eyes wide open ; this makw him '■ find him fighting 
man," If instead of ginger a certain plant nanied is used, a woman will 

he killed instead of a mau. “Every time I kill him man,'" a wariior Kiny think, 

■' mote Iretiar 1 kill him woman now," 

The effect «{ a fighting mciHeine which a man haa taken liiinlly ever ceases, 
and may break out ovot and ever again, even after a considerable time lias elapsed. 

“Strong (strength) be come," the nutivea say; -tuan he go klU Ivuii hnahmau—he 

come back — he go steal liim woman belong other man" ; for the efiait of tin* 
powerful medicine may expresa itself in many ways. 

Scarification marks liave in certain cases nuigical reference to war and Hglidug. 
This is the case willi the patteni representing a jrabmioufl centipede, which isfloiue- 
liinee scarified on the right arm of a young warrior. The Hows wliicli he deitlaout 
are asaociated with the wntipeibb hilee. ami the scnrificatiopi “ helpfl ’’ tlie man in 
fighting. 

Tlie following rite porportH U* protect the wamore at the same tune as it 
caiiK's the enemy's deetructiou. An old woman hes down on the fioor in the inen’B 
house with her head diieotly towarils tJje east, where the sun and moon liee. An 
old man stands over her straddle-legged, and places on her imlvaan tMia. a certain 
amphibian which moves with a curious limping atitioii, as if coutinnaliy falling 
down an<l riaing up again. The movements of the rtdw are aswiciated with thoac 
of a wgomled man who tries to walk, but perpetually falls down. The warriom 
eiiLwl <*n tbtsir tisTida and feet Ijstwocn tlie legs of t he old uiau, and the firet of tliem 
pots his fight luiitd (with which tlie enemy is caught) upon tlie iArfio, sciaea it, ami 
ihen jumps up and walks a few eiaps away in the dkection of the ming sun. After 
him the other men do the flame thing. Then the woman quickly changes her 
IMjflilaoQ, ao that her Icga are ahreeteil towards the east, guts np facing the same 
quarter, and then turna round. Thia nuivemeiit hiis the efiect of protecting the 
tu«i, 80 that they will retmu from the fight mihiirt by the cuemy'a arrows, while 
the enemy himself will Iw destroyed. 

A eerire of magical observances luis the object of eaiisuig havoc among the 
ouemy from a ilistanee before the actual light. In one of these rites an old man 
will tihew a little ginger ami miuirt the juice out in the direction of the enemy, 
saying : ** //linimtitr*! rmfurtfUfi hAMetto AUto rie dn/ivriHi UUrtittiAre. mddo mitt 
hirUt r&iini " (" AH game 1 go for wife, straight for tiling belong wife; aU same I go 
for that fighting plar», body belong me all flame hAramiAve [lightningl he go " J, 
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Thifl trpRDs tliD way to victory* for tin* iv«t of the peoplo too. The umri may somts 
times utter u eertaio fonuiiJa to mmie ..bjoct, which be holds irv tds Fuind and then 
tlirowrt away io ni certain dipRctian ; thereby bw indicates the quarter from wliioli 
tfiroi4{h his aetioii, some evout will m uooupy the enoniy that they will lie niT their 
;;uard, IJie objisct to which the old man aiMreeses his foranula niiiy olso beqiiieklv 
plaeed on Lhegronnd, nod this notion oauBcs the eneniy to '' ky down thdr Leads 
befonchftiid* ns when they will lie foiled in the siiliaequent tight" tsoiuetimea an old 
iMiJaading-lfoifc is adilresaed in tlik way, amj at the same time it k thrust to ami 
Im iTj the ihreotlon of the enemy, oa when tutting off a tiisiiL All these rites make 
the encuiy strength toss and incapable of resisting the attack. 

Some men can send their spirim out k^fcrehaml to tiomjuGt the spirits of the 
enemy, and after that victory will bo certain. Tliis kind of preparatory magic is 
lAlled Itiftmnu Sumetimeii h dried peak and vulva are inserted into eadi otherand 
placed on the path learUng to the hostile vUlage. An old man spits a certain 
medicine at the two things as woU as the path on the enemy's siik. and says - 
■ Man (the enmuyj he fast [oopnkte] along that thing that timu me felbw come. He 
lc:ok dr(vmlva)a1l time, oo aivy look out." Then the oid man lies down on the path, 
and tho warriom stoop over him. liending down in the directiou of tlie miemv'R uamp 
mid shoutiiig in a fiarsh tojcc. “ fk^wii: " TJie old man and his wife lastly'lie down 
sude by aide ou the iwtli motionless, thereby - teaching" tho enemy, who aeon will 
lie III the same way under the JiiHuenee of tlie /rU^mai sent upon tlwii, by the old 
voiijAfi in onler to maie ihoux ^ lajiy/' 

Mamou. the Mkw.lta leaiter. once l>ewitobed tho aneujy before a light liy means 
of a bivalve, which he treatal b, the following way. Ho npenetl thesliell. and 
IjQldmg iL iji hifl Land witli the gnis- facing the enemy, said : " Site M 
irimu anniit, " f‘ You swallow him Imshman, shut him month % Tlien 
he quickly closed the twu sides uf Lhe shell, tiirued the back of it towards the 
i.ncm3.agd tied it up with string. Threugii this maniptiktiou the simk of the 
(MitJiijr wenf os if shut up in the sJiell, iintl victuiy wiis ftiire. 

Once when the Mawilta men and some of their confederates went to liglit the 
Tiili hiifihmmi. they performed the following rite on their way, am] the pkoe'chosen 
was jnst lieyond tiie farting uf the piths to B4du and Tdti, for otherwise the magic 
might Lave token cflect tlir wrong way ; .Some sagv leaves were spread on 
I ho road, and four old women ky down on them nude with their heads in tlic 
.iiiECtion of the ciiBuiT. Two olil men. who imnduct&i tlic rite, sciuiiied out s 
d ertoin liquid medkmp over tho women's vulvtc, at the sauio time breathing nut 
ffa jmA } Ha jitih r in the valour thiis pirHlnccil the two old men saw a oertaiu 
apparition.and said to the iieupk; ■' You me (we) all right] bushman nq kill you 
me." Then all the fighting men iu turn went uji to the women, and witlj ihuii 
light hands emeaied the edge of then weatsms witii secretion from the women's 
voUu-. the efloct hemg thal every wound itiflicterl with tJie weapons thus prciiaml 
would kill ail enemy straightway. - oo matter hit lOm smal L" The right iLd was 
useil for applying the medieiiu-, for ■ that lioud be lielong tight, kill him nmii ; left 
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hanJ—thsit ijgthing," After performing the rite, each i»irteker withitTOvr frruii the 
apot by stopping forwarJs, and in no taiRt! tdiould he turn totuiii, for if he did bo ho 
wudd forfeit his Inok. Everyone had U* l*e aUeut and JilwUin from spitting or 
making water, or the otliers would kill him. The four women cnuld luit go liaok to 
the sdllagc after tJie Lonclusinn of the rite, for tliat would eauac hanii to the people, 
and th0refi>rc they acooinpauiod the waiTioni on the expedition and teoktHi fund for 
them. 

Tho skull of some deiwileil iriVjeauiaij can he used in the following way for 
diatroving an enemy: The offioiator spits somo medieiue tin to tho skull, which he 
books on a suitable brnneh af a tree. He then Imnds the branch aidewsya as far as 
he itnA, lets go, and the skull ie hurled away with grmt fot«e, the direction aimed 
at lieing that of the hostile village. At the eanie time the man ealls out: *' Fatliet 
for whotoEVer the skull may have Itolntigeil to), yon go kill Idm hiiHliuinu I" Llie 
eueiuy*a naiuu too being given. If this method is put in practice against an 
iudividual eneiuy, which gQiiielimes happens, he will at ouco fall down, lic^n to 
vomit, fulhl his wants involuntorily, and die. 

Once it hsppmed that a [arty, before attacking a hostile vill^, captured and 
Iriti pfl ft woman of tluit place. Thi:n some men lilted the desul luidy up in a 
horisoutal ficsitioii on their hands, the head turned tnwards the enemy, and 
repeatedly swung the woiuau to and fro iu that diicctuin, thereby eanaiiig the 
hostile camp to " sleep good ",«« that no one should escape. 

If a fighting party does not find tlie enemy at once, they have varbuB methods 
of asccTtoiuing the place where Um latter dwell. Some man versed in these 
practices constructs a kind of roof, under which he goefl imd standB. Ho praptirBs 
a medicine and spits it onl in some certain direction, and if that happeiiB to La the 
riglit side, hU heart will at the same moment give a start. If them is nn aiicb 
rei(}Hinse, he repouta the eaporiment until the right direction is found. The men 
proceeil along tho indicsited way, ami by renewing tbe trial they can locate the 
enemy's whereabouts. 

The natives take note of a great nnmliEr of omens when desdriiig to foretell the 
issue of a forthcoming fight. If on an expciUtiuu they ihmj u snake crawling aernsa 
their path so as to cut tlicir line in tw'o, they eonflliide that they have to ba on the 
Innk-riut for the enemy, for the latter arc theiuaclvca on the move, unknowingly 
approaching the marching line ot the name angles as did the snake. If the anake 
emwla agaiimt the people on the path, the enemy will tiieet them unawares, hnt if 
the reptile moves in the Bome direction as the people, the enemy will not he 
found at aU. 

A certain bird which is heard producing a rattling aoiuid, while tlie men are 
on the uiureh, furebcsies the capture of a great namber of headsliy-and-by them 
follow [tlm enemy] sing o>ut [rattle] all some It is a good sign, too, if no birds 
at alt nte heard, for that suggests tho silonee which reigns in. the hostde village 
after a victory (** by*aod-by me cut him head—no mors noise "), TSut if many biida 
are heard clamonzing in the bush, no enemies will be found, for they will wake up 
VQL. XLVT. Z 
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precinturply aiid Uetj away with as much noise. Before n fight, if a newly captured 
fish is found to be in a soft and aimosl decaying condition, die people will 
tliiuk," Oh, he rotten now, too much fly be come. Somebody come kill you me 
(usj now." A Huh which flounders up when put on the iirefmeans, ” Fighting man 
he kill flomehiKiy belong me fellow; ghoat he Jum[i all eaine/* Sonietimea a fighting 
party while travelling in their canoes will sec a aboal of fish swmiming with thoir 
bemis down and tails nppermoat, and then they think it better to return, for other¬ 
wise they will be killed. If the people, on looking at their refleertions in the water 
which has collected at the bottom of the canuca, Bee tliere soma head-eatrierB 
sticking out From their montbB, they will go back home, else they will be killed, 
and their heads threaded ou the enemy's hood-earriers. 

When resting in tlie night a figbling expeditkin will soinetiiues tie up their 
paddles into a bundle in order to find out what success they will have. The 
following morning one or more of the paddles may he found in a different place 
some distance oif, althongh none of the men baa removed them, TJio people will 
find out who the owners are and my to thorn, « Tcm look out I Urto (spirit) lulong 
you been take him out paddle, ]>ut him along other place. Yon no go fight, yon 
stop along ea.n«).“ If th« men thuK pointed out nonerthelesst Lake part in the fight, 
Uiey will he shat hy the enemy. 

Sometimes ut ^mset wamorfl seii in the sky ihe appmtiotj of a tall man 
who uarrtM a bow and ajiowa and ii^ d^kod tlie tiaual acccuitiromaiitfl of watr 
That IB “ mark l>eloug dflad ", wMeU preiMigea the death of mme of the pfople, and 
therefore the part}' returns home at once. If tho hkkih ia very red previous to a 
%ht, the people will think, ^ Ah. he tthe eneiuy) kill me fellow, he kill me all,'* anil 
they gii back. 

In order to foretell the reaiilt of a fighting expedition, an old man and woman 
may withdraw Lat-o the biiab* wbero she cakea off her gratia pettieoat and lioa do wo 
uo t±ie groiiruL If tJie man then tloea not feel "atmng along woman*' ho advi^efi 
hifl coniponions tty return home, for there will be a defeat, but sexual excit^^ment on 
liJjs part meimB a vietoriom tight. Another device is that the old man sniokea a 
pipOr iuliallng the smoko into hla lungs, If he chokes^ the people musL go homop 
for the omen predietH that they wiU have to run till they am bre 3 tlile^!E.H. with the 
enemy in puraoii; but if he managei to blow rmt the smoke caaDy, thev will makp 
a suc4]L^fnl fight 

Wlitk tho warriorB av& away^ tin; people remaming at home cougnlt verioiia 
Edgna, whifiib enable them to judgB of the lock or failure of their frienda. On tlje 
Viauk of the Abereoromo creek in Kiwai tbei'e grows* a tiee which in time at war 
lets the people at bume know if my dUoeter befaUe those of their niimber who are 
uui lighting. In euob s. ease tlie tree beade down towards the ground, and the 
leavBB begin to tremble. 

Before going to war the people Bomotimee hang a &knll with the jaw 
intact on a trt® and epit a certain medieinc on to it Wliile tJ^e fight is in 
pre^ea the eknll at. home gnaflheft lU teeth and roeka to and fro of its tiwn 
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accord, and hr watchiDfr ite movementB the people concladij vfldoh sept* of them 
wilt cApLiire heads and wlii-ch. noL 

When the peoplfi on a war expctlition sleep before a fight, it is the oohUiiii that 
some oJd men eit np all night to waUdi over the canoea. These ntay see the souIh 
of ih® sleeping warriors and hoar them knoct agamst the eanwe. Some of the 
phantoms stand up mi llio canoe plfttfomis can^'ing hcmiis. and Iho watchmen nee 
who they are. In the morning they tell the warrioia which of them will capture 
heads in tlie forthcoming fight, and tho men will eagerly ** Aht by^lDd-by 

I go tight I" If the watchmen in the night see a row of pliantoioa passing by as if 
coining from the enemy’s camp, this means victory, and the apparitions are tho 
spirits of the warriors Tolurning ftoui the fight with a spoil of heads. But if th® 
spcctm move in the opposite direction, they ore the spiriU of the enemy who ai® 
going hack, carrying the heads they liave captnred- 

It is very iiiipormot that the people ataying at home doting a war eipedJtion 
observe certain rules of conduct, for their b>liavioiir ia by no raeimfl iaimater^ for 
the soccess of their fighting fricntls.whom. on the contrary, they can help or mjiuo 
from a distaaoe. In the absence of the warriors the few old women who are 
associated with every men’e house nmst keep some fires Imming in the house in 
order to keep It " warm ", or defeat is sure to follow. Tlie whole viUage must U' 
silent, for otherwise the enemy will be warned praiuaturtsly <aa if heating the 
noLsel and run away. Tlierefon* the women at home only do the most n^ssary 
work, Tlicy also have to restrict themselves tn certain kin da of fowl Viflh and 
tnrttca are fothidden on account of the shynees of these animals, hut ilugoog can be 
eaten, for they do not flee so easily. Coconuts must not be husked or hroketi near 
Oie house, only in the bush, in order to avoid noise. A woman must not even wail, 
if she feels sad when thinking of her absent husband. It ia partieularly i^ad if 
ai>nietmo'• butnbuga" the wife o! a warrior during hi» absEnce in a fight. The 
latter ia ante not to catch any buahraon. but wiU Terj likely be kQled himself. 

The fight itself usually Hikes the fonn of a surpriao attack on the hcetile 
village, and the hour as a rule chosen ia just liefore dawn, when every enemy is 
thought to be asleep. Koilber age nor mx is si^d in the ware; the enemy's 
property ia destitiyed excepting what is carried away; his dumestic anima l s are 
shot and iwconut trees out down. 

Tho cutting off of the heads of slain euemics is aamfitimea aceompanifid by 
certain magic oljservjinces. Old Mdinon of Mawita used at times to cut off heaiU 
in the following way. He fomed an tAdiii amphibian, (flee above) as far os he could 
down tho ibmfti: of the enemy whom he had diaableil or killed^ and ihua tn severing 
the head he also cut the aninml in two. " That fashion,” said my informant. " make 
him bushman ‘ciunky', nut sco him fighting man " From tlie effect of the 
wliieh, aa we have obeen'ed, moves in a xwenitor, ataggering manner, the enemy 
cannot run away -froin their pucsueia. 

When an enemy has lieen caught by a warrior, the latter aometimea does not 
kill b'Tn biniBelf, but calls some young teiallon to come and administer the 

I 2 
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ilcath-blow, for lio waiits teauh Ujn youn^j man how to do il, Tlien on catting off 
the heitl the elrler man Hineara the lioir’a face with some of the blocHl and says," Next 
lime yoa come fight you kill tnon yonaelf.” After that the young iimn will 
become a great fighter, wiio will never fail to catoli an enemy, for " that blood been 
go along facp,” If a young boy shrinks from slaying a woaitded enemy whose 
ejfl stand n[», look man ”, hk father or some old warrior will eotmoand bitu t,i do 
BO. saying in a harsh Viifne," fio on ! I btaen kiU him, you kill him finiah, yrm no 
fright I" Aiul the boy, atiff terrified, will deal out the Idow and then reeoil onoe 
more. After a fight a warrior wanjics iho blond from his arms imd hamb. oxoepting 
that on bitt finger-nBila* which he puiposely presemes by eloeing his Ixtuida when 
washing. After returning home ho Bcrapes off tlie particles of dried blood from his 
nails imd keeps tlmni in a dry leaf for future use. On some smtablc oceasinu he 

mlminktors tlie blood to eome boys, who then on growing up will become greiit 
Wflrranrs, 

The people cbcri to regani it as hopeW to pursue a fogitive emmiy after ho 
tias got a start, and the only ibing they do is to shoot off their arrows in liia 
foot-prinlfl or perfemi boiuc other act which is thought to hurt him ftonj a 
distance. 


In the eiE^itoment ot a fight ihti aoul uf u mati may ''jump otit of kb body^", 
liie natives say^-Tliat time you kill man, you lose soiiBe Httogetber, no think aljout 
woluau, pickaninny house, ir,^ (soul) go away, hs play like pigeon (bird in 
geiiend). Body belong man he go %ht, kill him man; uHo belong man he fly 
about OB top." The soul genorally comes back during the Mleep after a fight, ami 
on tlie return of a war pirty then? is an jtdditloiwl olieerrmiee which jiurpiorts to 
reatorp the aduI to its nnnual statu. An old woman unties the striiig with which 
her grass petticoat is fastened, and Imrjda the end of it to the men ns tliey land 
from the canoe. She leails them, thrcti or four at a time, on shore affd from there 
into the hoTise, still fialdiug iho string and going herself backwards. At (he door 
she pushes the men in tme by one. ami " iiHtt tome too, wane linck" 


The natives say that a waninr nfter ii light is never afraid of the ghost of an 
enemy killed by him. Certain rites, however, seam to indicate a tlesirc of fipeing 
ouHself from pendcious inBuenees which may infest a luiiii who has been stauitul with 
blood in a fight, He proTides himself with the Btem of a certain creeper called 
wrrcdrrr, which hw vary sharp kaves and fibres, and spUto up part of tlio stem, 
leaving both ouds intact Walking a few steps out in the sea or a swamp, he passed 
thf spht-up creeper over his head nud body to the waiaL TJien he turns round 
towards the shore, jit the lanio time dauvung tho oreeiier cumjdRtely, throws awav 
the two parts of il behind himself, and kicks some water backwards with hi» foot 

I’iii!, Mtku rids him from whatever evil may foUow him; he " washes the blood 
nway," as the naiivea say. 

Tiicre IS a belief that a man whotio head has been cut off (mrna into a ccrliin 
fnal.gnaut being, dthough the slayer of tiie man need not fear it more than anvodo 
elre. This bemg m caUed lUmiv, and the blood which has spurted out from the 
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gjtfh in tlie neck shines at night like a lire. P&iple have In lien a victim to an 
hy tKtftmkin ff its light for an onliimry fire. 

Various riles at© perforuied Lmmefiiately after a victoriooft tight, their object 
in most cases heing to give BOnifi powerful ''fighting-motliobe ” to the young men. 
In one of these ritea the captureJ heads are placed in u row on the iwili, and the 
great fightora go and stand over them with their legs wide apart and tlieir backs 
turned Inwards iho place where the enemy hove Iwen slain. The young inen crawl 
on all foiim t>etween the lines of legs in the direction which the men are facing, and 
each of them ift guided by some old male relative, who walks abreast with him on 
the outer side of ihe row of men. The old man holds in his hand a piece of ginger, 
and ruhs with it the forehead of each of tlie severed hearts (which lie face upward) 
and also his own rureheail. On reaching the eud of the row tho hoy fa given the 
piece of ginger to swallow, and after that be will never be afraiil of anything. 
Every young man goe# througb ihia rito only after hot llrat fight. Gamto. nn old 
Miiwata man, told mo htiw Le bad Itecn thrmigb ibi^ rite in his ynoth. and how 
terrified he liml been. “ Oh, anioU belong head and blood he too bail,“ be said. 
" Me no can go, liesive up,” " No good you heave np," grumbled the people, and 
pushed him down as he hesitated to cniwl over the blmling heaifa. He was com- 
uiandiNl to bite the brow of one of the heads belonging to one of tlje great tightem 
of the enoHiy, lift the head up with the teeth, and then pnt it down A email 

piece of ticsli out fronj the gash m the neck of the same hea*l and a piece of a 
certain plant were dmwHjd by the great man who initiiatcil Gam^n in the rite, then 
he Bimt tho jidee into Gamma's niouth, and the latter liad to swallow iL At the 

timo the initiator Kttoked his hand down Gamfia's throat and chest, thereby 
forcing the mLnlkine diiwn into his stemaelL Eueli one of tlie mitintes liad to lift 
a sepanite head in this sonic way, for if the some hitid had lieen mied by all, the 
reaiiU. woidd liava lieen that iu anhsequent lights several men would have killed 
only one and tlie same enemy, No heads t)f female onumies vvete uawl in tlm rite, 
for if that hud been the enflo the initiates would have cuptiireil female enemies only 
it! the fnllpwiiig fUlits. 

Tlie people try to bring home those of tlieir own uniiilier who liave fallen in & 
fight, ami plant Llie boiliea on the oanoo platfomw. face upwards. Tlie enptnred 
heads are usually stored under the pfatfonua, but sometimes the surviving friends 
pfaoe them round the deort bodies, thinking thereby, " You all right; iiic fa-en kill 
him plenty Imshnian.'* 

On nearing home the people on board sound tlieir tmiupct-sholls, firet colling 
the iittputioii of thiiir frienifa at home with a long Higaal. and tlicn giving the 
mmiliCT nf the cajiluted heads with aa nioiiy short aiguafa. The wonicu in the 
village dress up and perfoitu a liance called n^fnnff on the beech, and the men in the 
Cannes aintiil up carrying the heatls and siDging a song ceiled /ifyit. A series of 
rites and fensta takca place at the return of a war'party, and some of them have 
reference to tho preparution of the capturcil h satis. The warriors paint thenmelves 
rctl and light grey. The heads are hung up over a lire, the Imir fa torn away with 
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A furk^ stick, and wIiod the IleaJj has wme off the skiillB are washed and ddetl. Oo 
Llir> fliiiDC oacasioua Uie men warm tlieir shaulders and ellFOW-s at the fire, for that 
thing he go for kill him nitvn/' a^ my mfomiaiili saldT making a great gesture with 
his libouldora and elhowi^ After liandling Lhe Letuli^, bho people psJnt their hands 
and forGarma rod oh far ani the elbows, and they use small stieks when eatingp as 
they do not want to tonoh the food with their soiled haodsL In Hilnri.the cxsuDtrj 
east ol the month of the Ky. the people are said U? eat Uie skiop fieah, and eyea of 
I’aptured heads, mul while |i?epn.ring the ekulla to keep them mider their aleepiug- 
mats aa. Lead-resta. Tlie blood ie aprijikled all over thoir housee. The neighlnmrB 
oi the DIbiri natives alao impute to tbein the custom of di'mking blood fresh from 
the arrow-wfnmds of djaablecl enemies after jerking out the Weapon- 

After the skulls hnve been drieil they are himg tip in the men's houBe^ e^ejit 
the jaWB^ wliich are kept by the captors Sometimes the genitalB of tJie mu-n or 
Woman IdUed are dried and Jittached Do the skull for the pnrpoee of indicating 
ila aex. 

If one of two Ugh ting tribea desiieti to make peai>e, they let their wish bo 
knowm by blocking blm way to the enemy^s vilkga with a branch wlikh they put 
across the path, and ehocHse for this purpose some parting of the r^jad which the 
euBiny are sure to patfs. In the dnao of the enemy agreoing to the propositiiJiip thev 
place aoobhor branch over the brat onev hut il they wont to go on fighting they turn 
the hr^Luch bo that it points in the direction of their antagonists^ and place on it a 
bundle of amaU tally-Bticks^ which indioaie tlio number of [icicle they intend to 
kill before Llnsy axe willing to make jHjace. 

if a strnng party of warriors meet a smaU number of the eneuiyp Iiardly any 
sign or friendly li ailiitg whatever will prevent the latter from running away in fear 
of treachery* Certain aigna and tokens are^ howtwer, meant for eonveying the 
friendly inteutiona of a stranger or enemy, as, for iuBtuncCp untying th^ bow'atring 
or cfljTymg the bow lichind lihc shoulder with the string paired under tlie 
0[Jtioflite arm. 

1 he usiiiil way of making friemia is through the medinm of the women* A couple 
of men with their wives gn to tlie hostile vUingOp and the women are sent a few Bteps 
in front. It is a recognized rule in lLm district that the of women in euch 

a case means pcaoa. Such a proposition to cease hostilities m generally aeccej^ted 
—at nU events lenapomrily—and the visitors are well reedved- The men mutually 
break each other's behtiading-knlves in token uf peace, and admetimeti exchange 
Lbfiit arm-gimrik La the night the men in the village have coonectioii with the 
women of thtur guesUs, ami tbiLt ih the real object of the vidL This ouatoui is 
called (•' pat out the ike "'t After a few days the vidt is tetiimed under 

exactly the name oircunitiLgaicca, and the viaiLom give up their women to the men in 
Llie other village. The men drink fpimntkt togeUier, which b a narcofcie beverage 
obtained hy ebewing the plant of the same name (evidently the ISprr 
During the drinking^east due man of each Bide will sprinkle a httlo over 

the osaembloti pwplo, and aay; ” No more fight hovi\ no good yon me (we) fight." 
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This rite is called km-ta, mid is performed in an analogous way on a number of 

diffenjut. occaaioriii and for different purposoft- 

AI the conclusion, of jieaoe, payment is gBuarally given for those who liavebeen 
killed in Uie lights. The compensation for a man generally coneists in ^ving a girl 
in marriage to a lirolher or some other near reladve of hie, the idea being that in 
the course of time she wiU l»ear a child which on growing up wUl fill the place uf 
the rleiid man. A great numlier of things are interchanged between both sides by¬ 
way of additional payment for the dead, and this oocaaion ia celebrated with dances 

and feasts. 


THE KABIHl OE GLRARA DISTBICT, FLY RIVEB, PAl’UA. 
jTVlTil PliATIB XIX.-XX.] 

B 7 A. C. Haddos. 

The Kabiri or Guam iHstrici ta tins low-lyinjj country bolwecn tho Flv Eiver 
im ihe Athouo. aiUuont of t.Tie Bamu, ami extern Is foi-» abort riiatanoe heynud 
Amm^ Roughly s|icakuig, it extends from about east lougitade 142^ 3u' 
during nine mouths of the year, but there are innimer- 
«We luv, hiliocka and ridgos. some of eoneulerable exleni. on which cc^onuGmims 
are pkntftl wherever there is room for them. The Tiling are on hiTkeke, between 
w ue J commiujujatiou w mude by means of very long, narrow canoes of shallow 
lip 1 . There ore very Urge sago swamjis; indeeil, according tu Mr. Beaver’ 
there m a ].IetIiom of sago and coconuts; be iwlda that yams, t,ananas and sweet 
potatoes are culnvated, but not to any great extent FUh aUmnd in the swauiiia, 
no are caug t in Jaige conical traps msde of cane, sumotbing after the style uf a 
lobster pot [these may be at least J i'2 cm. (5 feet) in lengtlsj. 

I 1 HhuntUni, buds of paradise, goura pigeouB and cassowaries are 

pJentUuJ. The swamps contain many vurielins of waterfowl- 

Mr Lyuns= states that the Kubiri (as lie terms them, Jive in some twenty 
pottered Villages from TaitWato in the east,™ the fly littoml. to Oomori IflJand and 
to jiurt north of the Aramia lit ver. He describafl the i«oplfl as distinctly of J'apiian 
^d of fine phj-siquo. Tho men as a nile go nude, as do some of the women 
whilst otlien, wear a narrow perineal band. Mr. Beaver nays the mnjoritv of tbe 
mon wear a corneal fibre Itai, decoroicd with fbaihera, or else a skull cap of "network 
(J-ig. L). me hair U shave^l altove the forehead, and a small corWwgcwtee beard 
M worm [Mn Beaver illustrates theao facta by a photograph.] Mr. Lvona says all 
the muJes adopt 1 ],d or conical hat, which ie affixed to tbe Imir of the heail by 
soiuB glntinons mixtiire; the hat is not removetl even wJurn alcepiag fiencrallv 
the outode of the Imt is covered with white lime, and the top is mmle a receptade 
for Mr. Beai^r says the women cover the heml and bosom with a vnil of 

ne(. "This lastated to be a inourniug dreaa, but so many of them wear the veil 
lat I can banlly Iwlievc it is entirely mminiiiig.* Their other dress U rtuher 
scant)', and consist of a wisp of groea drawn in tightlv between the le^a. The 
(lin^a las he iW) .mphatb^ly deny l«iug emuubals. h.u adiuii heod- 

htintiDg- They have five totems, wliich descend from f*„.ber to son. These 

■ ... . - 
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Acaording Mr. Lyoci«, the Tillfiges nBtialiy ooiitain only one house, 
fl^hich IB of iTnmenijfe aiae, nieeaiiriDg anything from IS'IiO to 30‘b2 m. (60 to 
ISO feet) in length anti from 60 to 60 feet in broodtb. [Iti a newapuper account 
Hr. Boaver is reported to Lave said that the hotiaeB were sotnetimee as niuoh ^ 
121-&2 to 1624 m. (400 to 500 feet) long and 18-20 to 24-36 m. (60 to 80 feet) m 
widtL] These bouses, yrhieh aro built on high pHes, are well oonstnioted and Iwl 
for matiy years. The roofs are idgh, mdhed, tliatched with sago leaf, and estend to 
the ground along each aide. Couipartmunta are made at the aides of the hoiisea for 
the ttocommodatioa of the women and chiUheu, who are not penaitted, except on 
certain oocaaions, to enter the men’s portion of the Iioubo The women 

enter their apartments from midemeath the bouae. [Mr. Beaver says; “ Tim 
centre of this huge building ifl a kind of odBituon had. which is used only by the 



MO, I —Chief pori (1'3 m. : 4 feet 3 inehea) aud cluef Jotrt (S4» m. : B feet 9 itwlie*) 
of a Kabin boaae in lbs Port Moraby Muaeum. Collected by A. P. Lyons 
«t Adiba. From a skotcL Ijy Mr. Lyons and n photogi iph tabon 
lit Port Moreaby. 


men, while the walls of the ptmoture are divided into cuhicles in three or four 
tbiora. access to which is gained by meana of kddere. The women are not allowed 
Ut enter the building by the njuiie door as the men. Jfewapaper rei>ori.] Jiven 
the aingle men are restricted to their own end of the Married men alone 

have access to all parte of Uie honaa, and. in factw to everything connected with the 
ceremonial rites of the tribe. The marric-l men's end of the bouse is caUed wmKfl. 

T!ie foltoviiug information is taken from Mr. Lyons’ report, supplaincntwl by 
his manuscript notes, ^Fheii a suitable site has been selected for a new cDnununal 
house, the village carver is deputed to prepure the chief post (/imi), and the “ chief 
bearer,” or joist {idadun). The former is either a carving or a paiuting of the 
principal chief. The eada of the chief joist are carved to represent the heads of 
crocodiles swallowing dther birds or human beings; ustmlly the head or legs of a 
man are represented as atioking out of the crocodile's month (Fig- 1)- Whilst these 
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art* Iffiintf made, the wcmen and children prepare food fur a feast. Wlien all L* 
^ ready, the {leople assemble; the chief (inoaisia) places the chief pm(, in its hole, 
otlier pika are placed in aligotaeut with it, and the chief joist is placed rm them all; 
these will form the middle supports of the house. The uvsiim names the village, 
and tliere is munli feasting and dancing. When the house is completed, which often 
takes many months, another big feast and dance are held- 

In a letter dated October, 1010, and privately printed, the Rev. B. T- Butcher 
says all the villages arc built on tlje same fjruiaiplo—a great house (that at Midu, 
or Kiibu, is about SOU feet long and 40 feet wide) with a central hall, which mns 
the entire length of the liouw and is reservwl for the use of the men \ on either 
aide are the wolledKiff private apartments. These consist of three storeys. In tho 
lowest of all the cooking is done, tlie middle one is for the women and children, and 
the top storey for the men, Tlie women do not come into the central luill, but 
reach the cooking and sleeping aparLuients from undomeath the building. The 
men reimh the various atoreya by means of notched logs which rest against tlieside 
walla of the halL The only light in the hall filters through various holes and 
chinks m the walls and the small doors at either end. There are no windows. The 
houses are very high and with an overage width of 50 or 60 feet; they are taiseil 
5 or 6 feet from the ground on piles. The Hoot is made of strijis of [talm trunks 
laid fsitle by aide and fonuing an nudolating surface. Uiumiiiation is made hy 
Dieanb of little lighted sticks (wikt), whioh burn slowly and need constant snuffing, 
which is done by knoekiiig uff the charred portion- The honsi! at Burimn is about 
4.'i0 feet long, about 30 feet wide,and 30 to 40 feet from the ground at the gable. 
Here Butcher saw the men seated in a cirelc round their obief. who was lieating 
fame with a Mghtal wiia. Eooli man had liis betel nnt and Jimo gourd hy his side, 
and a lighted ipitf in his hand with wldeh he beat time in uniaon with the chief, 
while boys were chewing “gmnmada" (kava) for the men’s use. One very old 
mau repeated the firet word or two of every lino of a song before it was aung. 
then all joined in a w^ird, muaical, lieep-toned chant, which ended with a most 
i^EiiiiuEi err of\Va f Hi J” twic^ rep^atecL 

Butcher says that along both sidos of the lionsc at Barimu a straight row of 
fine crotons was pLmted. llieu coma a broml road, 15 or 20 feet wide, and beyond 
tins a line of nicely arranged and beautifully kept gardems. Lyons further states 
that a aleor space of about 60 feet is left all romid the yewaia for dancing. The 
gardens are made beyond the dancing ground ; these ai4 long, narrow, rectangular 
Wila of heaped-up earth, finely broken op; paths 10 or 11 feet wide are left 
between the beds. CoconutH, taro, ami a yam called ™. are planted. An ohi 
village usually preaentB a pret^ sight, being surrounded by Ulleoconnt palm® and 
the oloan red day of the dancing ground, The approaches to tlio villages are also 
bordered by coconut palms. Tlie roads between the villages are wide and well 
kept. Here ai^ tliere along the aides of the tracks are to be seen trees marked 
with stningo hieroglyphs, which denote the boundaries, either of the village or of 
am individual villager's land. 
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The women are occapiesl in looking Lbeir huge fiabiiig nets (? trapfl), in 
fiflbing, anil preittiring sago. The men cultivate the ganlana, are fine hantli- 

craft^miflii anil excel in carving (Lynu:^)* 

Thoogb a hnali tribe, they have pleatr of nse for canoes during the. wet 
se^u. when the lioUows are Glle.l with water ; the watenvaya thus forme^l extend 
for luBTiy niilfifl in all tlirectiotis. 

Aewr<ling to Mr, LyonB,’ Lh* principal cwrcnioiiy nf tliesB people ib tho 
into., five of which are’ held during tlie wet BOteon. In conoiscfcioii with tho 
ceremony three large oarvoil wooden ctocodOee. known aa Po«a. Oetehidi and 
Moi-irft. together witl: a number of minor article, are iisad. When not m nw all 
the&e objeotaare knpt in a liotiaep cEilIecl the kaJe^mpay wliich duly certain inaiTTietl 
men may approach. If anyone else ditl bo he would !>« eaten by a crocodile, which 

i» aacred to these people. 

When it has to decided to bald a Moi-ifUa, a small hoy suddenly disappears 
from the village. It is given out that he has to taken by a ertsiodile who w^ 
angrv with him for approaching llio idfeiftiptr. There la much waiUng. and the 
hereoved parents approach the ««*«. or chief sorcerer, and ask him w implore the 
crocodile to restore their lost boy. who promiseB to do what he can. All the 
uiimarrieii men. women ntid ehildren are sent away to make sago and collect c«;o- 
oute for a big feast to propitiate the crocodile. Whilst they ore away, the I'osia. 
Geteliidi and .Moi-irn are removed to tlte or married men's end of theffcw^AH^n. 

To the head of each of them Ib nffiied a huge cane effigy of a orooodile'fi heath .U1 
of them are tlicn plastered with clay. The Iwy, who was supposed to have to 
taken away by a orecoiUle, but who actually had been blindfolded and token away 
by niglit into the buah, where he was hidden by the aaffta, is then placeti ioMide the 
cans mouth of the rosin. A fence is erected round the effigies to keep off too- 
curious persons. \Vheu all is ready, the and his assistante dou grote^iue 

ninsks and beat loudly on druuw until all the villagers return. Tliey era invited 
into the ffcntma, when, with many incantations, the lost boy la dragged from the 
mouth of the Poeia. Of oourue, payment is required for the raatoiation of the boy, 
wliich Uie parents are glad to make. Then follow dancing Mid feasting ia Itotteur 
of the mighty crocodile, and mairiages arc celebrated. 

Tlio following account of the material culture of the Kabiri is based mainly on 
(Jie interesting collection which Dr. G. Landtmim gcneroiiBly presenlad to the 
Ethnological Museum at Cambridge. Most of these Im oblainad in 1910 when 
travelling with the Rev. U. T. Butcher, L.M.S.; he also gave some speciniena to the 
Britifih Museum. The former will l*e referred to by an " L" and the number 
which follows is that in the C-om bridge GollBction. 

There are two main vnrioties of caps, the rigid and the netted conioal cap 
(dittt), Kubu fFig. 2 A, b). The foundation of these caps is a strip of retan. which is 
produced into a continuous spiral, each whorl being lashed to that below and above 


• L<if. fi’f., |>- 100. 
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by a, band whicL is (iwistisJ traiifivprBBly jicroas itself Irntween cadi whorL TI 10 opei 
i» hollow, and is prodinjcri into a broad ring, tlie ontor edge of which is proteeted' 
bj & plait of sjilit ntac. The whole of the otitsfde was oi'igtmilly covored with 
h]^k Iweawaic (?), aicl jwrlions of the weatcT’s tiair s(.ili adhere to the ieweniiost 
wlitirl. A smaller Bpedtnen (L 3ii) is covered with red cbiy; height, 18*5 cm. 
{7i inebea) ; ilhmictor, 1M by 12i) cm. (44 by 5 inobas). A similar eap, 
wait coUecteil by ,J. GLalmers aonio twelve ye-ata pgn, and ia „yw in the Britieh 
Musamn. the ratan base of which is served with bark Hbre. Inserted b the aixw 
are five moiiutod cockatoo feathats, the stems of which are t breiwled throntdi a 
amnber of dark red lenticular saeds (Partington says PanilanuB seeds), and tliare 

are a couple of white feathfra cut into a aeries of V%. Height about 2:i cm 
(9 miihea),* 

Netted cap for muuniiDg. otivio, niiimn (Kig. 3 c, n), of twe-plv string made 
of the inner bark of some plant. The cap is not ftniabed off. and as there is a small 
supply of nntwiated strips of tlie bark in the inside nf the apex, it is probable tluit 
tbe cap would have lieeti mmeivhat longer. The stitch is of a simple charaeter. amt 
w » own in lig. 2 D. There are in the British Mubpiiiu two netted cans, " (iHvta, 
worn by besb tril^a of Obete when fighting ami danciug," one erf which ia .nnid to 
« worn infiide the cither; they are worked in horizontal iiaude of liifterent widtlm, 
which are painteil black, white, yellow, and red. The outside one liaa a tuft of 
cockatoo w f\ ntffsiana featliem, and is alwnt 28 cm. ( 10 inches) m len^rtb ■ iho 
nlbcr L. a!«itt :n cm. (121 Partbgkm also figures a ‘network cap 

Uitvm ata) from Oberu. wom wlieii in imturning for parents or wifo.‘'» Tljeae wetn 
ttJiso cnjlleeted hy 

Three pliunes for headdrefises were colleetcd at fiaiimi Ijy Landtman pje 3 a 
is thin piece of light wiiite wood, 187 imm long, oot iu the «hape of a leatoer 
(ioiotol black and red at the base, mounted on a ijuill, half of which has Ik«i cot 
away longitudinally for more than Iwlf its length, the whole end being stuck on a 
wooden splinter; b, cockatoo faathera stuck in a disc of bluckeneil pith; on, 
oue side a red and preen parrot feather, and on the other two notohed si^kr 
fear hew, mounted cm a quill of a caiaaowary, jmrt of which has been simved away - 
total length. ;)5 cm.; grenEest lircaiith, IT cim; c, two cockatoo feallicre 
inserted in an elongated lump of hlncfc beeswax (f), in which are inserted several 

Abrtis Keck, and mounted on a atrip of riitau, the upper part of which is consider- 
abljr tlmtiijd down. 

Tlmee water buekek (L 374^0), nrunpo, Gaima, of palm leaf (f TtTcJiuf,|,^riiia> 
folded m the usual maimer, with a stick passing iongituiliimUy t],rough the folded 
oiidri nnd a li>pp liamlle of mtan. 

Water vessel ma.(e of one intoruode of bamboo (Fig. 4); almplc inckaJ deei™ 

of three concentnc incomplete circles within two ovala Stopper of dcinblechum 
palm leaf. (Jaima. ^ 
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nil, t, 

A,«nucftl tJAp, l3’exi'4V 

cm, (SlxOi iin-li«); ». »!»* =8“ from »Up6j the wp van cut 
off li-om the hiir with great 0, mournuigcaip, Oftiia* (L 1> i 

ht, abcmt 36 cttt* {14i inches), cirt at hw abont M cm. (S0| inishw)} 
Dv (ifrtaU of tbe netting. 



rm. 3s 

PltimcB for GaIid* j 



Tia. 4^ 

Bsunboo water veasol^ Gnlnw 
(L ££7): I. 44 crm^ d.iatii. ^ mm. 
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Th 0 c&DoeEi are very lan^, narrow, of shailow draugbl, and without on outrigger; 
they are carved and pahited in an elalwrate ajumor (r/. photo by Beaver).* Butcher 
afera to one about 21 a. (69 feet) long and 61 cm. (2 feet) b«md.« oarveti from end 
to end and quite eLilwrately iMibtetL*^ Lyons eaya tlie canoes are dug-outs; one 
mBsaured Jl ’33 nt (70 feet) long by ri4 m. (45 incliea) in Iwain; the pruvra are 
carved to represent crocodiles, and along it* aides '■ they usually carve figures of 
fishes, birds, or crocodfles. The paddlea are esoeptifliiiilly well made. They have 
a spoon-shaped blade nud long Iiandlcs wiili men’s heads carvetl at the onds. The 
blades are marked iu pigments of variegak-d hoea. Each family has its own mark 
au that the owneraliip of a paddle is aaasly ascertamable."® Our paddle (Eig. 5n) ia 
onight-colmired woml. The elongate spntulate blade is 82 cm. long and gradually 
wideiifl from 4.7 mm. above to 154 mm. at a distance of 196 mm. from the end ^ 
one edge is ver) slightly curved. Tlie blade is slightly oonenvo-conves, and the stem 
of the handle is prolongwl on eacli side aa a promiueiit keel to the end of dm blade. 
The liandle ia approximj^toly round, with a cylmdiical head which is oval in Bcctton, 
the tifliTow end beiog on the same side as tho broad part of the blade. The conve.’s* 
surface of the blade is painted black, white, and rod ^ below, a human fiaue jb 
represtinted. and aliove are what api>ear to he the jaws of an animal. The under 
surfnee of the blade and lhn liandle are uolcniied cliocokte red, tho head of tho 
handle is white. I obtained at Wododo, Dibiri Island, at the mouth of the Bamti 
three un coloured paddke like those Je.scriljetJ by Mr. Lyons. 

Tlie ap^r, kibiri (F%, 5 c), is of heavy palm wood, roughly made, blaukoned, 
and flat oval m section. Tho batlied portion Ijegins with a heiul, and there arc about 
sucteen rows of smal] LqilM which appear to be arranged in an irregular spiral, Tt 
gradually iiioreases in duuneter from the point to tho huit. 

Tho two wooden war olohs are of very different typos (Pig. 5 a. p): a is of 
heavy wood, length r54 mcliesX greatest diameter of head 50 mui., average 

diameter of handle 32-25 inm., approximately round in section, a flattened hi-conv^ 
button on tho top, Upijer portioti with eight grooves, witli sharp edges between 
tliem, painted with aimple designs in black, white and chocnikte red, ungrooved 
portion ohocckte red; tlio grooved about G3 cm. long, n, jnrn, is of dark 

heavy wood, lengili 1-21 m. (47^ inches); head 122 mm. long, 61 mm. diameter, 
round in sectinn, with five whorls of six teeth;a utmical swelling at the handle 
end with convei Use. Sling loop of red calieo, 

Tlie tiiidecorated doggei' front tTaima of casso wnry leg bone is over 37 cm iu 
length. 

^otwo biiwg, yffyi. hTus. 773, 774, are of black palm wood. L 773 ia 1-80 m. 
(74iiuchM) long pkuo-oouvex in section, the convexity being produced into a slight 
keel near each end; between tliis and Ik^ spike lor the string ta a alight swelling or 
imperfect bcaii The spikes of 773 luive a collar of plaited ratfin. L 774 is l-gy: m 
(76 inchea) long, and the flat eide is sllghUy concave, there is a lenticular bend 
each end below the spike. To both the Hat eide k at the outside of the curve. 

* lan-ii « ioc. fit. S 1B13-14, p, too. 
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inB. &,—A, Tnu- dTilK Barieiu » 

(L ■197) f n, paadlPf BaHmu (1*. 41fi): 
t a-OQ m, tai meliMj ? apeWi G*i^ 
(L 771): 1. I'80 m. t74j iiuubes), b«rbed 
portiOB 73 CBS,! B, WM elub, Owma 
(L, T7a). 



ns. G.'-DetttilM of bun lod Iwwatriog, 

A, B, method of finSdiia^off botfiatring i 
for the mke <if desraea only twofibro 
stiands aril Ahown i c, loop-kiiot for 
jftringing f ^ *iui of (L 773); ij wtfli*® 
of nine. 



no. 7-—Carved wooden UTOv-iiehdB. A< B, 
Gninia} o, r» fli »» K«bn. a {L 755^ 
L1-766111.! a(L763), 1. HOfim,; ofLBfleji, 
1. 1*413 m.; nfL D66), L I'Sii m.; i(L 764), 
1. ITTTtiL I r(lj B64>, L1'4T1 m. ? a (LStia), 
I. 1-674 HI. r a (L 7BaX U I-437 m. 
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Tho GDdB of eneh bamboo bowetring are split and Jiotolicd on eacli side (Fig. 6). A 
^^trand of [jark fibre is paaaed acroaa the back af the bowatiing from one noteh to 
another of the fimt pair, and an the front side it is knotted, the free ends peas over 
the knot on the Htmnd above it, pasa through tho slit in the bowstring, diverge out- 
wanie and upwards on the ondereiiij of the bowstring, each pasaing round the edge 
of the bowstring on to its front aspect, where they convoige upwards to the centre 
of Lhe bowstring. A fresh straud starts from the second pair of notches and purenea 
a simikr coiirBC, and so on for esah pair of notches. All tho stramls are eventually 
nnit^ to fnrm a phiit, whioh ultimately pasaee into a two-ply twisted string, which 
in No. 774 bocomefi gradmaiy thinner and ends in a knot. The plait is formed into 
H ioo|i-knot for titriBging tJjfj (Fig. 6).^ 

The tweiiiy.fiva arrows in our coUection may be grouped as follows;—A, 
tiaiulioq lififlik; H, several barbed prongs; 0, wifoden licada. The anowa should ho 
cutniiflied with the descriptions given in VoL IV of the Tone* Straits Reports, 
rrjiis ia ref&rred la ^ 

A, Witli bamboo lieada The shaft may have the rind entire (76(1), or it may 

ha wraped off except on t!,e up[«,r intcmode. There is a wooden aftershafL At 

the junction of the two parts there may be a plaited cane collar, or, as in 761 a 
smooth gummed kahing of vegetable tibre ; tlie bamboo is so cut that the point of 
tho head is foshioneil out of a node^ thus making it thicker, stronger, and less Uable 
to spliL L 7G1, JVad.ifm-urre, alsw labelled /picforiflio-uer# (i.r,, arrow from Wuilnru 
or from Ipidmirno. on the opposite bank of the Fly River). Koab.t, length J G4B m, ■ 
the pidm uflcrahalt has two rows of curved deep zig-zags; flaucned bamboo liead 
L ^6f3, faiK (iaima. length 1883 dl; aftei^haft s^iimre in section with tliroe rows 
of four blunt barb and two square badsabve- none of the barbs is opm^ito 
the other, eieepl m a longitadiurj diroction; bm!™ bmt\ concave. L 767 
kmx^, i Sn-imitj. btigth 1'065 m, 

B. With more than one point. Those mk^ia from Oaima a^ree in l^^ving the 
shaft Bciapcd. except the upper interoodo. which in 770 ho* UmgitndiLal scrapings ■ 
the r«L.n wood prongs are kept apart hy a plcg and strongthoned by radm lasliinc^ 
(^rv Pig. ^87, A), L 768, length 1810 m,. three pronga with 6-7 imilatara'l 
^b; L (69, Jeugtli J S77 ni.. four prongs with three to five unifateml barbs: 

L 770, Iftngtii l1jlU ni., fgur pnongs with three tiniJatenil barbs. 

. J ■ beads- A selection of the more tmnsiial ty^ies lias heon made 

. '* ., ^ ' the rind scraped 

off and IS hkekened. but in the upper j^rtion longitudinal and transveree «-rapcd 

hunda o^nr. sometimes the bands of whole skin are engmveil with simple patterns. 
A,B Qaima; head siiuoie in section, e^teept lower part of b; each whorl 

bs four brba. b, fej/zre, ttamm. ilattenetl in section. Tiiese three have a collar of 

E^d haZer r *>' A«ra-/.i.(, Koabu, palm wcxnl 

, llattened mseetiom n. Atn,«« ^pate (also labelled Ipidarimo), KoahiL u, 

' 1 eaUwtod . Iww with thic [„.6d attsAi^nt st AimaK Kiiori drim. *n.i it 
Kumiikumii, A\td Hill. ^ mui it uccur* 
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trr»-vi!re, Koaba; the upper part of tlifi head is plano^onvei. These five haTC a 
f.hm vegetable Uabiugj dyed red. 

The following from Koaba agree so well with arrows that 1 obtained in Mar, 
TorieB Straits, that we may ccmelude that there was a regular trade in arrows from 
this district to the islaada before the arrival of Europeans. L 659, 6G0, hobdku, 
plain wooden head. L 501, tHo^o, palm wood head, unilateral barba. L 563, anidi. 
three whorls of three barbs roughly made. L S67-571, tialii-^piru (TV, Kgs. 181, 
182); 56S is also labelled oto-oito. L 573. Ihaiepn, with a hwifonn point Moat 



rtd, e^—Detail of the Baking net, Owm* (li 400]. 




nil, U. 


Tobaoco pip«. Gainift: a (L 160). 1. WDcm, djam. SB ^ ; twoholwj *aak* 
and an ti^Snimblemalare. a (L lilt), 1. 3S tm, duim. B dia j 
hind kgs of frog* (1). «H L liS), i. 38'B tui.. . S «c ■; ono hoi t; laheUml njfiu . 
nh.*Stor tnrtls. Bi end of ihowing porfawM di« of muito and Abrua awda. 


have ail the rind of the ehaft eoaped, except the upper intemotle, which may ho 
deooiated with n broad black baud. Tlie heads liavo sharp conical or furiionn 
points, and some have a sig-mg beading (TV, lri«. 1&2, A, b). 

JLind Hsliing net, Gaima. The net is fastened by a strip of hast in a 

contmuoua spiral to a oinnilar ring of ratan, 81 cm. (34 inches) in diameter, 
Tlie net, which hoe a depth ol about 217 mm. (SJ inches), has a rim of continuous 
looping into which the loops of the outemioat row of the body of tho net are 
worked (Fig. 8). The string is two-ply. 
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I know of nine tobacco pipes. lAndtuian gave to onr Mnsoiim and one to 

tho BriLMi Museum^ and tliere ia ane In the Port Monssby AIuBoiinij ooUected by A. P, 
Lynns at Tit Tbevall agree in conaiating of one intemode of bamboo and in having 
t}io tjuiokgiDiind of the JeHign aenvpwl and coloured brown^ &j that the light d^aign 
showBi lip dearly. Five of them (L147, 149, liiO, 151 and Pl iL) have the scptiim 
intact at hotli ends, and in addition to the ordinary bob for the bowl them is a second 
one in a carr^ponding posidoti near the other end ; it is not poaolble to diatingumb 
between ihesa two, a$ they appeiir to imve been indiscriminately for the bowL 
Tills ia Lhe Elrat time that pi^ie^ with two lateral botes and blind euda been 

Teeordcih T bud, however, timt in onr Landtman collection tliare b one (1(>4) from 
Tirio orMadiri (on the right hank of tlie Flj estnojy and opposite to the Kahiri 
district)K which is ef similar type and technique of decoration^ and thongh the 
design is not quite Uke any I have seen from KAbirh there can be no donbt that it 
is an im ported specimen- [There is tdso a fairly typii:ttl richly engrave^.! Kiwai pipe 
(L Itil) of two IntomoLles and a tariniiml hole^ but a t^acond small hole hae l>ecti 
made near the open emi, possibly doe to Kahiri influence,J L 147 Iiah the centre of 
one end blackened and surrounded by two rows of AbriiR aifeds, while in L 148 the 
hub at the oiien end is pierced thraagh a small disc of losarl shell" which ia 
surrounded by a aiugb dmla of AIjrtiH scoiis, the black emb of whieh ate centri- 
lietal {Fig. 9, c, n), Moi^t uf ihc designs on the pi|jes are representations of 
animals or iwirls of iininuds-Hamong these 1 tl^k I can recognize a frog (152), hind 
legs of s frog^H^h fresh-water turtle (148), snake (150), OTOcodilG(Ii!kL}^ two newly- 
liatclied horubills (ljindtmau*a indejiLificatitm, 151 >, a bird or turtlo, nnd a fish (B.M.). 

A lime gourd, Gaima, with a pith stopiicr {Fig. 10), liua 
on one aiib nn engraved dcijign of a cetitml cLrcb and a 
spiral line enclosing ic, the outer wliorl of the ^qlTmi with 
transverse carvetl linaa; an attempt at tlie same design m 
the op^iosite sida. One lime sqNitnla (L 204) is a sharply 
|KdntoJ splint of cassowary bone, 24 om, in lengthy the 
other (L 295) is siuiibr in form, but mode of the rind of 
the stalk of a palm le^af^ length 23 5 t!nL(Ll47>; ajiuther 
tyi^e jfl ahowu in rkto XIX, Fig. 3, 

In out TianLitman coUeotion there are two drmas 
labelled "Kiwai" which, without any doubt, muat liave 
come from Kabiri (Fig* 11), Their great length and large 
high handles distingnijUi them fiv>ni any other ty|ie of drum 
from Kew Guinea, and llieir decoratian EsLtles their origiit. 
They are cylindrical but ar& slightly and gradually con- 
StricteJ towards the ormtre. The tyxtjjmnutn ia mmlo of 
the akin of a Tetrodoiit fiah with cxtrutnely small dermal 
&pinBH, and is cemeuted on; the lashing of a ia rough and 
aiqiuiirs to be put on for n temporary purpose. The pJjiited 
ratoji bLtnd near the hoiidlo of A wm put on to strengthen 



no. 10. 

Litufr gourd with fntli 
Alcpp&r, Caiina 
(L M2) : }. £3 rm. 
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the dram, va it 'was oraolciDg; the neatly plaited ring in the handle doubtlosa 
served for snspeuaiDn. The Imndlc in Iwtb is carved in aimple patterns. The main 
carving is at the 0 [Jan end. la A there in a donhlif-beaded fresli-water turtle (1) in 
low relief I between the fnte and hind limbs is a ciTeolar dGsign, in the centre of 
which is a stnall diso of pearl shell Bunoimdfid by Abitia seeds (tbia has cntirely 
disappeareil on one si(lc). In B there is a bilobed doBign in the place correapti-nding 
to the hind liinba of the turtle on the former dntm ; tho annular design ia replacmi 
by concentric creaeenta, the rest of the open end is t«wnlited by simple riatterna. 
The intaglio parta Imve been paintoil red and while. 



rm. IL 

Dnjjiijs : i (L 613}, L 12T ima, diam- 15 at t™]Miion^ U k Ifl 
at open end ; tlndts n (uu. loJig. U'6 high, n tL 6te), 1. lOS ™., diwn. 
^ about 13 ciB. at each cim ; handle 3,1 cm. long, 8 6 eta. high. 



In the Port Moresby Muflcnm thonj is a drnrn obtuned by A. I'. Lyons at 
laagu, which is of a diflerent tyiie (Fig, 12), It is cylindrical, with jaws at one 
end, and at tlie other ifl a tyTupaiium made of kangaroa shin; the ratan Inntls which 
ket^p the skin in place have splints of bamlMJO inserted Ijeneatb them, which thus act 
aa wedges. Tlie drum is carved in the typical mitoner, 

We have no hifenuatioii oouccmlug the following objects, most of which are 

^Joubtlesa eeit^uKHimL 

Two linmiiu effigies are known w me; one is in private haiitls at Bam. Papua 
the other, which came from Pigi, was given to me by Mr, J. E. N. Westwood 
{Fig. 13V The bmly ami limbs are cut out of a Sat boord, the head, hands, and 
feel being carved out uf a soft, pithdike wood, and are removable. On the head ia 
the conical cap j the eyea are of pearl shell, with a circle of Abnia aoeds 'with the 
Ihlack e«<l« centripetal; the nose !b rather narrow and tile lips thin but very 

3 A a 
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ptotaberaoL There ia a hob in t-be cheat ; the navel ia a HeUx ahell auironnded 
hy Abrna seeds ; the wriatleta and armleta are of twieted fibre* The painting of 
the body is indicated in tlie figure, aa are the pigtnenta employed, 
white, block, yellow ochre, and a reddish ohooolatc* 

At Bani I saw two einall 
hnnuiQ heads, one painted red 
the other white with a large black ring 
roimij the e™; in both the eyes are of 
pearl ahell surrounded by Abms seeds 
(Plate XX, Fig, 6)* The former was veiy 
Bimilar to a specimen (Fig. 14) from 
KubUp and described as "^a head used for 
decorating a shield-shaped ukwa. 
carved in the same soft wood as that of 
the effigy, and painted wbite^ black, red 
and chocolate; ihi& Hum has a white tip, 
and there is a white dine in the centre 
of the forehead; the eyea are of black 
cementr with a central plug af wood, and 
encircled with Abrua amis* Lnndtman 
abo gave a very similar specimen to tho 
Britifih llnwenin, which is IS cm* I^mg* 
but it haa a sagittal orest* In all these 
specimens the face is long and narrow, 
tlie nose is mther narrow, and the tongue 
is protruding. 


rto, ia,—Hnmim ififfigy, PM: hL 131 cm^ 
(47 j inchcfli), hr. 43 tm. (^17 mebeih 
Ciimbrulgfl Mumuiu, 


™* 14. 

of bnnmn Lead, Kuhu 
(L 313} : J, 23 mD. (9 mchofl). 





















riu. IB. 

Mask, Kubu (b 312) I L 1 ^*r ^ ™ 

front ia p^intacl wliite, with a dtaign in black, ydlow. and chocolate. Near the 
centre is a tuiacd diic of cement bordered by Abroa sefsdfi f doubtless originally 
c&rricii a diae of nacre. At the lowar end ifl a human heack Itt cm. l-ong^ painted 
Trhitc with a black border ronnd the cyca and month; the large orblta are 
perforated, the npper boideT and lobo of each ear has a taesel of red calico, ih© 
tongue protrudea slightly. The periphery is liecorated with pLiunee of featltera of 
cockatoos and the hackle feathers of white cocks, etc. The centre one is ^^sbaped* 


froat anii back riewa. 
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tJi& eentte beipg a ^Jid pi^&ce of pith; tha Bteni i& a atrip of ratau neatly served 
with h&rk fibre where it ia perforated for the quiUs of the feathers. These are 
white, and cnt off square. 

There w&^ at Dam a paUited trmicateHl oval board Unind ronntl with mion^ 
with a typical h^isii wearing a conii^ cap in hi^h rulicf in tiie lower portion ; above 
this is an oval deaign ffinrminded with white fDathera, and above tins again two 
eoneeiitria cnclcs. Each of these tw^o desigiti? has in ils centre a disc of naoro 



no. M'-OeremoniiLi tablet with two sukoa via. 17-—Cereinonial hook 

In high rcliof, GkIhul : ^ cm (lOj mchee) ; pigi f; £ 4^1 ciii^ diam 27 tpU 

hr. at'S cm. (ISJ [nchcili Ckmbddge Musmuiu. Cambridge Mttscuin, 

encttclecl with Abrua seeds (Plate XX, Ilg. 4> Tlie Rev. E. Baxter Riley, of Daru, 
yave me a veiy old jdiield-aJiapad tiiiij slab of wood from (Jaima (fig. 16), on 
which two anukes are carved in tiigh itdicf- Tlieae are provideil with teeth, 
pieretid oostriK and niised eyes of nacre and seeds ; in the oanire a Helix ah^ll 
and iMwa of AhniB aeede are imbedded in a raised mass of cemenl ; the lieck‘rronnd 
appears to liavo been black, the designs on tJie ^eld and snakes being dark red 
and chocolate. In the muBenin at Pert kloreeby there is an oval slaii, 63-6 by 
38 cm, (21 by 15 mebes), collected by A P. Lyons In 1!)]4; it is labelled diwadi, 
a dancing oreonieDt worn oa the hcaA" There is the nsual centre! d«c of nacre 
and ring of seeds surrounded hy three painted intemipted cirelea, the outermost 
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7ifmr, -PfljHw. 
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of Whidi Im lUigleil projectioDSi the whole w wliite. rail, chowl _ ^ 

yeUow* Undunan gave to the Britbh Museiua U long ovoid pn^^toil 
91 by 28 iim., from KnbiL The disc of nw^™ ^vnd ring of h8^h m sunuounted by 
o white, a yellow, and a roil eemicbele; m-^r the lower mid a inootU ib pamled. 
Ibove ;bicL is a iransverBe row of coloured The other di.igns simple 



MixlcU of 



riijfl* 18i 19- . . I wjr 

;nwdil»’ h<*tLi t L 3e c mid 20-4 cm. (14^ And 8 itigtenj. t;iuubrnl({= Mnwium. 



nu. sa ^ , r * , 

IHMe onmiPMt. K«bo (L 514): L t03 cm. m 

Mr. Westwooil also gave me a barl«d wooilen hooH and two carvings of 
crooodile heads. The lioolt (Fig. 17), which docs not appear to Bcrve f^j praotica^ 
purpose, has its upper part carvetV as a human head, wearing a com^ cap and 
hairing prominent nacre eyes, a pierccl nose, and sUghtly prominent yellow b.^e; 
the rest is painted in black, white, yellow and red baada The crocodile heads 
(Figa. 18,19) are carved out of a very soft light wood ; the biger one hss tu ts o a 
vegetable fibre knotted tbfoagb the nose and eora. Some of the fibres pa-iiBing 
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through the ears oro knotted on the top of tlio head to keep the taesele in pfoce. 
The eyefl arc raiiied and are provided with Ahms seeds and probably origiiially with 
nacre. In the smaller one tlie eyes are painted, and a strip oF mian, to wliich 
small white foathera are lashed, passes along the top of the snout. Both are 
painted in the usual way, nod the teeth are white. 

A " dnnee onmiuenl. '* froui Kubu couaistB of a of light wood with each eod 
carved to represent the head of a crocotiilo, or possibly of a boar (fTig- 20), in 
which, as in Fig. Ih. the underside of the jaws is entirely cut away. A noticeable 
feature is the pair of large tuska The ground colour ui falack. the ilesigns lieing 
loft in the natural pale colour of the wood, or painted whito, yellow, or chocolate; 
the oyes are painted. 

I saw at Dam some small crocodile skullii in which the lower jaw was lashed 
to the upper; the eyes were dlsca of nacre with a ring of Abnis seeds, and the tip 
of the Snout of one was adorned in a flimiLir manner (Flate XX, Fig. 5). 

Tub ArRj:iTTE3 of tuk KaniRi. 

Despite our imperfect information, I think the following deduotiona are 
warranted. Judging from phutographa taken by Londtman, there are two woU- 
marked physical types among the population: the one with a narrow fato. thin 
lips, narrotv nose, and appiarently a bnlbouB forehead, the other vrith a broader face, 
thicker lips, and tyjiical plutyrhiue “Papuan" nose. The drat type ia that carved in 
the human efligies and heads, and we may thsrefora regard it as the racial type of 
tho stock ^ the socond type is that cliar&cteristio of many woatem Papuans 
(Plate XIX, Figs, I, 2X 1 have not yet been able to foDow up tlie Kahiri Ly^ie, it is 
not lepreseutL-d by Xeuhauas in tho VtUker’Atlaa, Df\tlseh Aeu-Ouinm, IL 

The wiiariug of netted cape is common io Now Guinea, among the Kai of ITupe 
(in the interior, X. of Huon Gulf), and at the coast about U® S, hit,’ Gonlcal cape, 
or “ ht^ad-basketB,” of various kinds are worn from south of 4® S. lat. to about 
143* 30' E. long., and on the neighbouring islands’; and about 30 miles up the 
Sepik river’; but 0, Iteche aays that this bead-gear U widely spread along the 
coast, but quickly disappears and is rare up the rivers.* 

I am oob yet in a position to disenas tlie distributional signilifsaDce of the 
various shapes of drums in Xew Guinea, but tho two main types met with hare and 
in the whole Fly itiver district and in Torres Strsils seem to indicate two cultural 
induences. I do not lay any stress on the single esamplB of the type with jaws 
having a kangaroo-skiD tympanum (Fig, 12), but the occurrence <jf mamnial-akm 
tym|MiiB is of interest. Von dcr aanile* givea variouB instances of tympana other 
chan the ubiquitous lizard (yaranua) sldii. Out of twonty-four dmias degoribed by 

’ Neahtau II, PUtea ISS-SOl, 93$, f3D. 

* O. Fiascli. .Smaoajahten, 1B88, pp. 292, 899, 30S, 306. 

* Npuhatt™ U, lIjiiB 177. 

* 1913, p. M. 

* GFiuami, ni, 1907, pi 303. 
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<ie Clen,i and ScLm.U.. eigl.teen ,kin of Ya^nus, one of r.y. one of .aajowary. 
two of opoAflum ftom Misol and S*lwatti, ohb of tren kaugSTtW from 
the most DortherlY point of Xow Gmnea). and oqo of dt^er obtained at . 

imported from Tidor; tboee all point to Indonesian inUnenoe. MacGr^r sap t^t 
tbe Bangti ^ho live fifty or si^ty milea up tbe Moi«h^idnver use the . 

wallaV on the drnm,"i Solig-nann and Strong state Gmt “ the of the^ 

[of Toro, thirty miles np the Bonabach rivor] drums consist of kai.gaiuo 
ikin and tha dmms themselves vrere larger than those wo had previo^y seen ,u 
thisdiatrioh Itahonld. however, be noted that far 
drums are said to be used some distance up the Bamn nver ■> 

<^n scarcely refer to the Knbiri district, as it had not then been ™ited but ^nt^- 
leas these tympana are mom widely distributed m the Baum distncL J-^V B- 
Koch refora to a dram fmm South New Guinea with a kangarm^kln i:^j«num 
When in Torres Straiuiin 19U. Mr. G. H. Walker gave me a drum of the wcU- 
knowu Tugeri trpe, with a kangaroo-sldn tympanum ; it was stated to come r™ 
the Bngi. whosehiimc soems to laive been raahily te the west of the mouth of t^ 
mi kL Landtman obteined several drams of the - Togeri- type in a village 
* little inland of - Badji" (Bugi). but he wne informed that they ars not 
mnnufuetured by the coast jieople. who obtain them from further mlami 
aame holds c-ckkI lor the beanlifnlly decorated arrows which are also somatima 
described as - Tageri" This term seams to him to be somewhat nneertem. as it la 
used in rather a vague sense for tlie unknown tribes who in former Limes raided 
the British territoiy at the frontier. 

Tho K«Wii drum (Fig. 12)» the only one. so fat «o I am born Et 

New Ooiiioo with Vtodges. IMs methoJ of taulonlng ooonra on Dm amth sido of 
SJnoClner 6nH, on Snl»otti, and at Wewo (do Oleicg and a.lonollt)‘: hot to akin 
u BtioMhad in a moos oompUoated mannor, similar to tot in Ind^ean, Vm dor 
& “roomd. it from Mio.Kor.ar,an »tad in Gedaink Bny^ ami O. Es^o agnm. 
tot oyooiman. from mmto, plmmo on to Sopilf one holn* 262 km. «P ‘ ^ 

hi, 6^450 i. to only drmn dsootiUd by Both, irith » tympannm of intostm., 
it oamo from Mandanom. 19-t km. np to river; .11 to otors have 9^imnoa akin, 
lbs doeotnlivo ortho. »,.t.l diatinetive fsaWms. Tho prevolenno of spiral 
and onrred line. ...ms to hs chatotoristio of to grenl mries of nogronon. torn 
the interior which reached the sea at Meiaulce, the tly estuary at this spot, and the 
PapuanOulf further east. The inteixuptcd cireles are diarecteristic. « are also 
the of nacre surrounded by Abrus seeds. Tlie use of variously coloured 

earths is also noticcnble. „ . . . ,i, 

The ceremonial objects, like the decorative art, of the Kabiri are unlike any 

othore previoiiflly recorded from Now Guinea, and offer a marked ocutrast to those 

I Ann. H-tp., leaS-DB (1607), p* «■ * Atmi.. ssvti, IBOO, p, ifiS. 

* Dt Zvitiumt Kitwe-Uviitta-Jirpe'titief liK)4-Ci, Leiden, liJOfl, p. SflB, 

■ SJm. 0fi3, 6ifl, BSa, pp. L64,15fi. * rilf.i p- ^ 

* lelS. Figs, +4S, 450| 4S0| 458. 
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of the {ioftatql Uribes of ihfl Fly esUtary Ji-Tnl of the rivers ta the eoat. Neither is 
I bore any nlo^o resetubknce l u the uuiU^rial oaltiire tn tlm^. of the SSpik ( KAis<?rin 
Angiiata rivoTjpPo far as otir present evidence tliotigh the teBcmbhuKiea iiiAocini 
and religious cultuie uiivy prove aamewhat eloper 

In iity jieper on Kavu-driukitig in Now trLiinea”* I sog^ted that tho 
*1 Hgeri and the KAhiri have botli corau !ri>iii the intoriur of New ftiiiin.yi. 

Beolie^ draws attention to the rcmark&ble siiriilnrlties between iho 
inhabitants of the Sepik and the Tugeri, inatsDoing mourning caps worn l>v wiiiiicin * 
tobaeiM cultivation, UEwi of eago an«I boUi:l, piertiiug of ihe ale nasi, head hunting, 
spirat jiatteriiflj aud even the phjpictal type is strikingly similar accor^ng to Pikdi,* 
Itie probable tluiL tho people of the middle cegioii of tho Fly, Murray J^ke, 
und part of the ^trkkkml river belong lo the same eultiire gn^np as the Kabiri } 
this area ie charaeterlaed liy stLidcHi hnman lieadfi.^ Skulls with paintetl clay faces 
occur in abundance, not only on the Sfipik, but from tlio Fly to the Kikori in tbo 
fiulf. W. Foy^ hrstnoteil tliat cane numks of very eiiuilar type aje f-uund on the 
SSpik anil eoinewhat inland from the estunty of the Fly Biver ; they also occur on 
(jOaribELri ielauEh^ Farlher ens^, especiidly timong the Xanisn of the PEirari delta 
aud tie Kleiuri iriljes of the Papuan H'ldf, is ariotbcr distinct cultiire whk nko 
appears to be in soine way to juitr. of tlie eiilfciire of (Central New Guinea. 

I am greatly indelied lo iJr. (Tiumar Lftiidtmun, of HGlsingfors, For hia kind. 
pernjbfiii}u to n^prrKiuce liis phoK.graphs, IHate XIX, Figs. 1—1, aiiil Plate XX, 
Figa. I J. 4—ou Plate XX, were p!iotogtaphci.l by uiy iluiigliter, Kath- 

Iffiii Hadilon, at Uara, I have also to thimk EMtelle Caniiiaiii for the illnatra^ 
tiVjUB in the text. 

APPEINDIX. 

^ Lt.-C3tiveriior J, H. F. MiirmytTf Part 

lor&fttjy^ whet hoH riforrritlv uhe Ammia districts, tlmt the real oamt of tbtt peopla is 

tiogiwlarflr— net iiirom or KshirU They liv« in j| litr^e Uikkue cnJled t.r T^bitih ihtm in 

ot^ uU4^ m a VLlingQ ; the wiitiieu tivs iti under the aajaiia roef* bat with a 

oitreiTiit entraji<2t ^&y harve i roiUifli scut of kiuu, srrlrti, iDidir gtiaerally nf ftouc, but 
bauiutuo^M uf WfHMk hullowivl uiit in liirt; fentre to rectdvo h i^eflinoin BiUMtiiiicf!. ffrinitba, wlueh 

mfuji Btendily unci pvea a good b^jht ; Int it bufui rathar fast. It Iiua m plajisaut imeLI aud 
drivw ft way 'Rke uSh* lo mlao culkA ; it gives a goiid light mid iutrtiji 

ongD^y adlI weU ; if you Btieh a pi'era in the Lmnh t.f it .iiecDnut pulm yn^u ma jito iiUmb 
up ana select n out by night. They have very Itjie gnrdeuB, which am majiuied wLtb wnlliby 
di-eppiugn. Thena plenty td 


DKS(?IITITII>N OF PLATB3, 

PtiAtE xrx. 

of ttiB uojTLiw-faoed type with coniirol hat, Xuben 

j, SL of the bronjJ.fared type with muui iiJn^ netted cap and frineB dependinn- 

frum neck, Giinta. i- a 

"■ ^ shewing l.ieteb inililu a GnJinti. 

ij ^—WuULui wearlug inoui'uing netted enp, 

FI j Jt TK ^ 

Fig^ Ij—^trance to the common IiaII for the mtm At the gmblo enil uf u kouMi, OAtmo. 

„ 2. EJitiralu'^ fill- wimieu through tliD- side of the roof of a haUHo^ the loop-hokfl evidenllr 
serve windowia for the WLmjmp'a apflrtuifiEitd, GaluiiL 

fishing net* houging frotn the verandiLk, Goimii. 

" ,1 T ^ wofulen head and ^onirail rap in kigh relief (fCnbu 

„ J5v—roar atomll ileeciTAted cirtcodile akuUH (Knhu tl 
0.—Two carvtfcl wotuLcn koadn (Kubii ly 

i feL, 1010, vnl. jtvk a?, p. )4S. i Z*c? p 480 

■ »iii-bSsJiSfp:•«’p- 

* d . H. R MuxTa/p or St'ifM ^ffw Gumea^ IWIS, p. 180^ Pimtea, pp, I&7^ 204, 


of Bof rt/ AnU^ropuloitif^^ lo^iUui*, ro/. *T/-J Ij l&If?, J’/J:. 
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BALOMA^ THE SPIRITS OF THE DEAD IN THE TEOBRIAND 

ISLANDS.^ 

Rr liROKiSLAW Maukowski, PJuD. (Cifwow), D.So. (London). 


OOSTENTH, 

L—Gfiiieml remuLrla ^^anoer^^iIl^^ fcho indopoudguce of iiii>rttiar 7 
ptactic^B, and the welfare of the spirit ; the two fame of 
fipirit or the and the Ixm ; the 

terrible beings, which hsniit the meighboiirhocid of a corptec . .. 353 
Ib — Tlie journey of tJic spirit {batvma) to the nether w^orld ; its arrival 

and reception m the island of the spirits 357 

nr.—(^omtiitLtuon between the katoma and the liWng; actual meetings 
in vi'nking coaditiou ; oanmitiniDii throttgli dieaius and visiona; 

nature of the and of tho hm ... . 362 

IV^—Return of the spirits to their villages during the annual feaet, 

tho miiamolu * . .. 370 

V.—Part played hy the apirite in magic ; references to fuiceslora in 

magical spells . . 3S4 

TL—Beliefs in miicamatiuII *.* ,,, *.*402 

YTL — Ignorance tiF the physiology of roprcKluction *** 406 

Y1II.—Some goncml statenients concerning the sociulog}- of l^lief 418 


L 

Among the natives of Kiriwina, death is the starting point of two series of evente 
which ran almDst Lodcpenileiitly nf each other lleatli affbeta the deceasatl 
individual j his aoiil or htilma) leaves the body and goes to another world, 

there to lead a shadowy existence. His passing ia alao a matter of concern to the 
bereft uonnnanily. Its members wml for him* moum for him, and celebtitte an 
endless series of feaate. These festivities oonaist* as a rale, in the distribution of 
nnccoked focul; while les^ frecinontly they are iicrtiial feasts in which cooked food 

^ Tbia ardeJe rDatrius port of the rfiflulEfl nf ethnographical wark In British New Gainea 
carried on in coanecrion with the Egbert Maud Traveling Btuilpntaliip (Unlvwrity af 
l4imlcinX and the Coimtiiuce Hutchlnmn t^haUmbip of the London School of J^rotionijca 
(Giuvennty of LondfiiiX with assutance from the Conini on wealth Department of External 
ASaira^ Melboorne. 

The writer npenl some ten montH May, UBS—Marvh, at Dmarokana wid the 

neighbouring villages of Sirlwiiia (T^hriand IbIuilLii), where he lived muong tie natives in a 
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ifi eat^ OQ the speL They cenLfe arcumd tJi& dead man'a b€>dy, anel are claaely 
cotmected with the dotiea of moiirriing^ wailing and Borrowing for Hie dead 
Itidividaal But—and this is the important point for the present descriptioii— 
theiMr sooial aativitien and cDremoaies hnvt no c<miiecdoii with the apirit. They are 
not ptirferined, either to send a message of love and regret to the bahmft {Bpiric)i nr 
to deter hitu from retiiming; they do not iDfinenoe hia welfare, nor do they affect 
hi5 relation to the aiirvi%"ora. 

It is possible, therefore, to diacusB the native beliefs in after-life withont 
touching the snlsject of moimung and mortuary ceraiuoniea. The latter are 
extreme IY complex^ and, in order to ha properly dijactibed,, a lihoraugh knowledge 
of the nativo social sjatem would be required.^ Tri this article the beliefs 
oonceniing the Bpirite of the deati and after-lLfo will be dctscribod. 

A remarkable thing happens to the spirit immeitiately after its exodus from 
tlie body* Broadly speaking, it may be described aa a kind of splIttiDg up. In fact, 
thera are two helieia, which, lieing obviously incompatihle, jet exist side by side* 
One of them ia, that the Mft/mu (which is the malu form of the ilead man^s spirit) 
goes “ to Tutna, a small ielatid lying some ten miks to the nurth-weat of the 
Trobriands.”'* This island h inhabiteti by listing men os well, who dwell in one 
large village^ also calletl Tnniaj luid it is often visited liy nalivas from the maiii 
island. The other belief attirms that the spirit leads a short and precarious exist¬ 
ence after death near the village, and about the usual haunts, of the dead man, sucli 
ss bis gnrilen, or the t^a-henCih^ or the watarhole^ In tbia fomi, the spirit ifi callctl 
Jeosi (sometimes pronoiineefJ I'm). Tlie ccjoncction between the kosi and the Itdoma is 
not very clear, and the natives do not trouble to reconcile any inconsiBtcnoiea with 
regard to this matter. The more intelligent iaformants are abk to explain away the 
iucouaistenciee^ hut such " theological attempts do not agree with eaoh other, and 
there doca nut seem to be any predoininaiitly orthodox version * Tlie twu helkfn, 

icDT.. By OctobtTp he bad atquir^ fraffiriect kncvledge of the Klrlwiahm ioiiigiiAgP ta 
ba able la diapenAe with Lbtr aerrieoit of aa interpreter. 

The writer desires to ariuiDwLirdgE tb& ajqajiitnturp h« hw rereived from Mr+ Atiee Hunt, 
Secretary to the Common weidth Depfutment of External AfTairM, nud from Dr. C, ^Ug- 
man, Profesacr af EtbnQ<logy in the UniTenrity of London. Hio unfailing kindness and 
encouragement of Dr. Beligmon have been of tbe greintpst aeniNtonre tbrougbunt, and his work, 

Jfiititmwjv 0 / Bniith Alnp Gntswa, pro^id^d a oolid foiindation on wbkh to hose the present 
inxeatigatiooi. Bar Baldwin Spencer* K.C.3(.G.^ W binin kiudoqoogh to read porta of the MB. 
ami Lo give the writer hla valnnUbs adTit* on veTBrnl important pointa. 

^ Tor KQ nocuunt of Klriwinii loetDlD^* r/ SoUgmonV work* 7)4# jr«fa?k«ffiaPM of AW 

chnpa. xlLx-'lii, pp. 000 407, and Lbap, Hi fat a fkwrriptiiiD of the mortuary 
proeticea Frof. ^iigmon girea olio on emtUne of the nadre beIMfl ronceruLng an nfier-lllo 
(ehap. h"), and bia ditto* which were ctilJected in n differenL locniity of the dirtrict, will be 
■quoted hereafter. 

* SnHgmiin* op. af-, |L T33, 

^ f^y, below* where thn vormna vomiona nre dlacuisinA Tbe nature of tha bafama and 
Jbft, and tbe matorUI of which they ore built, oo to apeak—whether shndov ar reieedon or 
body—will oiao he dealt with there. It may auffire here ta any that the f^onui arci certainly 
^ufidered to retain sxocLly the likenaB of the Hving individual 
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hf>vrever* exist side by aide in dpgomtic atrength ; they axe known to ^>e tnie.Jioil tliey 
infiuenoe the ootiona of men and xogukte tlteir behariour; thua the people are 
genuinelyj though not very deeply, frightened of the ^&ai^ and eome of the actioEia 
observed in moordiiig, and the diaposal of the deaiJj, imply belief in the apirit'a 
journey to Tiimn, with sotoe of ita details. 

The dead mati'fl bculy ia adorned with all his valuable ornaioente. and all the 
articles of native woidth be pu^aaed are laid beside iu Thia ia done in order that 
he may carry the *"68361106” or "apmt part" of his riches to the other world. 
These proceedingH imply the l^Iief in Topilota^ the tmlive Charon, who rooeivea 
hifl fai'e ^ from the spirit (see below). 

Tlie fcosi, the ghost of the dead man, may Im met on a road near Ihe village, or 
be seen in his garden, or heard knocking at the booses of hie friends and relfltivea^ 
for a few days after death. People are distinctly afraid of meeting the and 
are always on the look out for him, hut they are not in really deep terror of liiim 
The kod seems always to be in the mesod of a MvolonSp yet harmless, hobgoblin, 
playiog Biuoll tricks, making himself a nuiaance, and frightening people^ as one man 
might frighten another in the darknese? for a practical joke. He may throw small 
atones or gravel at aeyone passing his haunt of an evening j or call out hia namo 
or kiigliter may l>e heard coming out of the night But he will never do any 
actual harm. Nobody has ever bean hurt, stiU less killed, by a ko^L Nor do the 
hm ever employ any of those gbasdy, liiiT-™i^ipg metljodH of frigfiteniTig people, so 
well known from our own ghost stories. 

T rememljer well the first tinie 1 heard the fewi^ruentioned. It woe a dark rnght* 
and I, in the company of three natives, was ratuniiiig from a neighbouring vilbigep 
where a man had died that afternoon and been buried in our presence. We w^er& 
marching in Indian file, when entldenly one of the natives stopped, and they aU 
began Do Utlkp looking aroond with evidfiut curiosity and interest, hut without a 
truce of terror. My interpreter explained that the hm was heard in tho yam 
garden which we were juut croeaing, T was struck by the frivolous way in which 
the mitivea treated this groes^jine incident^ and tried to make out fjpw far they wore 
serious about tho ulJiisgi'tl appearnneCp tmd in whst nianuer Lhry reacted to it 
emotioually^ There scemotl tn lie not the slightest doubt ahnui tho reahty of the 
oceurreiioa* and L afterwards luamed that nlthongh the Awwt is quite oomnii^ily seen 
or heard, no one is afraid to go alone into tlm darkne.^ of the garden where the 
Jttw lias just been heard, not is anyoue in the Irosit under the lufiuence of the heavy^ 
£)pp^e^^!dlJg, almcjBt paralysing fear eo weU known to all thoaa who have experienced 
or Btuilied the fear of ghosts, os these are cKiuceivmi by us in Europo, The natives 
have aliBoluLely noghost Btorica** to relate about the kmi beyond insignificun^ 
prauka, and even little children do not fieem to ba ufmid of him. 

In gencrah there ifl a remarkable absence of superstitioiiB ffsar of darkneas, and 
no reluctance to go nlx^ut alone at night, I have scdE out Iwys, of cortainly not 
more than ten yeors of age, a good ilisDaJiee alone at night, to fetch some objeol loft 
on puri>os0, end 1 found that they wore remarkably fearless, and for a mall bit af 
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toLKUN]u quiu; reciily U* Men md jnutlis wUl walk aloue at ii^lit froiaane 
v{||iig9 Uy anQlhur^ uften a eouple nf vvl^Lout the oliiuide^ of uteetltjg anj'uue. 

IiiJoet, PS fiadi iiinu carried out ip conn^oticin with some lovo 

a^lventiTTPi oftt'n illicit, the umn would ^void nieating upjrbxly by ^tapping aside 
into the hush. 1 reinooiber having mot well on theraid in tliedusk solitaiy' women, 
though only old ones. The road frrjiu Omarakana (and a whole series of other viliagea 
lying not far from the eaatem shore) tA the beach passes through, tlie 
a weD-wooded erjral ridge, wliere the patJi wdiids through boulders and iBooks, over 
creva^iae^ and near oaves, at night a Vi^ry unennny type of ^uirt^unding} hut i]m 
natives often go there anti liack at nighty iiuite alone; of ooitnfO, individmils 
dilTer, flouje being iiuire afniid lluio nthiOT^ hut in general there is very little of tho 
universally repfirtcil native's dread of djirkmess among the Kiriwinians.^ 

Xeverthelesa, wiieii death i>cpurH in a village, there is an enoiinous incpease of 
an£icTsritiopfl fear. I'his fear h nnl, Itowoven, aroused by the kmi, but by niach left» 
'^supematurar* beings, if., by in visible sorceresses called midukiLami, Thusw ore 
actual living wniikeEi who may be known and talkeil with in onlinary life, but 
who are supposed to |>o^ess die puwer uf making themselves invisible, or of 
ilespatchiug a “sending ” from their bodies, or of travelling va^t distances through 
the air. In thia diACEnlKidied form tliey are oximuicly virulent, powerful^ and 
ahwi ubLi|iiit.oaik^ Aiiyone who chances to be eiriiosed tf> them is sure to bo 
attacked. 

Tliey Jire espetdully ^ItuigcrouH at sea, and whenever tliEre I 4 a etorm, and a 
canoe is threatcntxl, the mt<htkmitsi are there looking out fi>r prey. Nidxidy, there- 
fore, would dream of going on any more diatamt vnyago such ns south to the 
D'Entrecaateanx ^roup, or eaat to the Marsltoil lleniiet?, or atill further, to 
Wciiidlark EslunJ, without kiiowU!^ the a puwotfid magic, designed to ward 

olf and bewilder ilm tniilifkiinu^. Even when building a sea-going (canoe) of 

tim large type, lid let! Is must be uttered to reduce the danger from 

thego tcTriblo woEnen. 

They are also itaDgeroits on laiidj where they attack iMSople and eat aivay 


* 1 hftve Wa Htruck by tlifr entjriuciiw diffuttmee in tliis ri^^pecl abLtiEuing betH'^eD lLc 
N ortlnsin and the MaILlj, a tribe Pd the south couHt uf N&w tknnea^ whicih I visited 

during a iiix mnntlui stay in Papua ia 101-1^14. The hfaila people ^oHApkuEPiiitlj niriiid of 
dai'kae^ When, itmartU th« vmi ut my *tay, I viRit-ad Woodlark Inlimd^ tins rnttivcd there^ 
who beJuii^ la tlua uuub gruup An tiin XirlwiiiiaTi a (a gtuLip called by ibe Nqrtli^p 

Miiaiia), diPiared so obvloudij la that respyt^t truiu the Mada that 1 waa Htnii.!k with thlH the 
evening, winch 1 4penC in the village of Dikouu, f% The Native^ of Mc\£Ju - 
Prflinimary fbiBiilljs of t1lii> RolicTt Mend R*Mtiircb Work in Brftidi Nvw GiiiiieHL,”^ TranM. 
iVoiilA vdJ^ l&LtV. 

' nJ. G. Selii^nian, v/k chap, ilvii, whvi'^ imiiUr loalefleufii women from 

aiuilhET dlstrkL (SoaLbiini Iklusiiia) are ileaurllied. 1 do net dwell h&re in fjjetnll on the l^liefa 
almat the mufufifotwi, but I am under l1l& mipresaion time tL& native ara not quite Hure 
wlibther it ia a kind af “ eencling*'or ^ double " tlint loav^iB tbe body of the wJtchor whether 
abe Kwa out iierwilf on bur erruaid In nn Inviiiblu forta. aliu **Tbu Diatives -of ^aLIn" 
p, and fE>Dtaote on p, &48. 
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c)'w, and longs {bfntah, Lmmilatcil “IwugP." also ilaiotcfl Ll*ft " insidoa" in 
general), btit all tbese data lielong to tho ctuipt<;i’ nliout sorcery ami 

evil magic, aad have oidy been tnentionod iiere, where the muttikmata interest 
ns, os especially coimeekHl will) the deai]. For they art* piissesscfl of truly glionlish 
iiiatinctti. Wlienevet a man dies* they simply swarui and fesed on his itusides. Tliov 
eat away hia Urpaalo, liis tongue. Ilia eyea, and. iu fact, nil Ms IwJy, after which they 
Uujomemoro than over dangerous to the living. They oasemhle all round the hoo&e 
whore the dead man lived and try t«» enter it. In the old days, when the corjae was 
exposed in tlie middle nf tint village in a lialf^verial grave, the ttutlakitanj^i itaed 
to oongregate cm the trees in and around the vLllagie.* Whan the hwiy is carried 
into the grave to la; bnried, magic is used to wud olf the mntiikamm. 

The omlvkmum are intimately CKirmeoted with the smell of camon, and 1 ha™ 
beard many natives affirm that at HOa, when in danger, they were distinctIv 
eouaciou.s ol the smell of harapuast: (carrion), whiclt was n sign that the evil wumen 
were there. 

The mulukuaaid are ohjects of real terror, Tiine the imtneiiiatc neighUmrhood 
of the grsive is absolutely ficserted when night npproaahoB. 1 owe my tirat 
acquaintance with the muinkimaHi to an actual experience; Quite at the heginiung 
of my stay in Kiriwiuu, I liwl Ixssn watching the wniliug rtnitid n freshly made 
grave. After sniiitet, all the monmets retired into the village, anil when they tried 
to liockon iiiu owny, 1 insisted on retnaiiiiTtg beliiiid, thinking that there might ho 
some ccOTUiony whicli they wanted to jwrfonu in tny nliseiice. After 1 had nudn- 
tained my vigil for some ten minutes, a few men TetnrneJ with niy interpretar, 
W'liri had previously gttnc to the village. He explaineiJ tlie matter to me, and was 
very serious almnt the danger from the muttikmmi, thongli, knowing white men 
and their ways, he was not so much eoimenicti for ma^ 

Even ill olid ainiind the village wdiere u death has ocenrre*! tlicre is the greatest 
fear of the wdakuaxm, and at night the natives refuse to go nliout the village ur 
to outer tho Buirijundiiig grove aud ganieua. I liave often ruiestioiied natives us to 
the real danger of walking jilHuit alone at night aoon after u man had diei], and 
there waa never the slightest doubt tliat tlie only beings to fireadeil were the 
.inafiotioiiuit, 

II. 

Having dealt with tlie kosi, the frivulotis ami meek ghost of the deoejiscd who 
vaniHhes after a few days of irrelevoni existence, nnil with the ttinlahmuai, the 

’ Till* tirclimmary buriid, us at;ll as hurying iu iLu middle of tlji* vlllngn, hna tbul-hiIt iMer 
SuppiiisHtid \ty Goveruioeiit. 

* It iituM \m noted tliat ilu* gnive wj» iu uldon davn iritiisttJ right tu the luidrllB of the 
villatp;, and iLilI ji Tigil wns kept over it, having, among otJii-f luotiv™, tliul wf protecting 
the corpec ffotn thenn femnlti gliiiulii. Xow that the giave u outidile the village the vigil ha* 
had to Iw ahouJoneil, and tlie muhd irnnm can prej on tbo corpus u they like. Theie seenia (o 
tie >b aasMriittiuu tie tween the nvif/al-nfKn and th^ high troas on vrliieJi thay like ta pereh no 
that the preaeot «ite ol htirUI, pliKtd a. it i* right among the high trees ef iC gr'ove 
eiirrooDding each village, i* RpooinlJy odium ti> the natives 
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ghonli^h, dongerans women wlio feed on catrioii ujifl attack tbo living, we may paaia li> 
tJjK ttmin form of the EpmC', the hnlama, I ctdl this the main form because the bahma 
leads a poEitho, wolMohned existence in Tiiinu j because ho loturno from lime to 
time to his vilbige; locause he has been vUited and seen in Tunia by men awake 
and men aali»ii, and by those who were dmoBt dead, yet relumed In life ngnin ; 
because be plays a notable part in native magic, and oven receives oOb rings and a 
kind of propitiation $ finally, because Le aneertB hia reality in the moat radical 
inoiuier by mtiirumg to the place of life, by reinoamatioa, aud thus leads a 

con ti.D lions 

Tlii? hnli/ma IrAvea the body immediaboly after death haii ociiruiTed and goes to 
Ttinin. Tlie rpute takon and the mode of transit are essentially the same aa tho&& 
wliich a living piirijon ’would take in order to go from his vilbgo to Tuma. Ttima 
ifl au tsland; mio mnat- therefore sail in a canoe A halmia from a coastal village 
would emluirk and cross over to the island. A ^ipirit from one of the inkml 
%'Ltlageft Would go to one of the coastal villagufj whenoo it is oustomary to embark 
for Tuimn Thus fram Omamkana, a village t^tuated almost in tl>e centre of the 
northern part of Iloiowa (the main island of the Trobriand grtiup)| tho fspirit woidJ 
go to Kaibtmla, a village on the north fiotn whence it is easy to soil toTunia^ 
especially during the eonth-oa^t season, when the Bonth^east trade ^vind would lie 
dead fair, and carry the canoe qvi-r in a few hour^ At OlivLlevi, a large village on 
the cost coast, which I vkited dnnng the milaviata (the annual fcHjgt of the spiritsb 
the baloma were auppmed to be encamped on the beach, whore tliey bad arrived in 
their canoes, the IntLer being of a ‘^ spiritual ■'and “ innnutorial ” qnahtj, thciugh 
{»erbaps such expre^ious imply more than the natives conceive. One tiling la 
oartaiii, that no ordinary man under ordinary circnmstauces would see bubIi a canoe' 
or anything bekaglng to a btdovm. 

As we have eeeu at the when a haioma leaves the villas^e aiiij th& 

people who ’wail for him, hia oonnectioii w^ith them is severed ; fur a time, at leasts 
their wni lings do net reach him or in ony wny influence his wolf are. His? own 
heart is sore, and he grieves for thoae left behind. On the l>eaeh at Tiima there ia 
a stOTie called Mt^iLiwrksi, on which the spirit sits down and wails, looking l^ek 
towards the shotiea of KiriwiniL Soon other haiama bear hiitL AU hm kiusuien 
and friends come towards him, squat doim witli Mm , and juizi in Ins lauientatkms. 
Their own departure m brought hrmm to themi, and they are sorry to tldnk of Llicir 
lunncs and of all tliose Lliuy left behinLL Some of the baloma w'aih atiiNC slug a 
mouotouoiis chfinU exactly as m done during the groat mortuiuy ylgil (wnwi/^') after 
a luou's death. Then the (nttofiia goes Ut a w elb calltiil Gilala/ and w^aahi^E? his eves^ 
which ruoders him iuviflildo.* From here the spirit proceedB to Dnkupuala, a spot 

’ TIlii wril Li iimikt^d act far from ibe ibnr?^ m thQ rmU/a^^ the stouv^ wonderi 

conJ rttlgtj wbit-h miw in i rtpif ronud idmunt all the snuilJur isliuid? of the arr^hip^kj^o ajjtl 
the gnflater part nf tha kknd Boiuy^a. All the stfirieii imicI tho well Jiera ui^tiuuebd mi* 

real and csiu Iki; b^u by Tuonali. 

^ Hill effaft id ibe Gtlida wmUf wu aipkiuod by enuo of my liifi>rmjmta pnly \ the oLbeim 
liiil nai know the objeijt of tlik aMutioui tbongh all AlErmed it* exlatenre. 
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in the r&Ujoaff where there are two Btones called DikmnaiD’L Tlia haiom knooka 
these two etonca in turiL Tlie- tiret respondit with a loud sound {hfif^ipHaiia,), but 
when the second is hit tlie earth trenibleH {i&iu'y The fniitHiui Letir this sound, and 
the 3 ' aU o^ingre^te ruuud tlie newcomer and weJocmo him to Tuina,’ 

Sotncwhere during' this iogrosa the spirit has to face Topileto, the liftadtnjin of 
the villages ul the deail At what atapt exactly TopileU meets the stronger my 
hi formants W'ere unnhie to say, but it must be some where in the early part of his 
adventures in I’nnia, because Tupikta lives not far frt™ the Modawcfli stone, and 
acts as a kind of Cerbarua or St. Peter in so far as he admits the spirit into the 
nether world, and is even $iipp(i8e<l to be able lf> refuse admissian, l-fitt deuiaioii 
does not, however, rest on mnral conaiderations ni any description: it is eimply 
conditifmed by hi» satisfaction with the luiymcnt made by the newcomer. After 
death tlie bereavtxl relatives adorn the corpse with all the native aruaments which 
the deceased had popscssetl. They also put on hk hotly all his other 
fvtiluablesX* in the first placs Ids ceremonial ajuj’bkdes Th® is 

STtppoeed to carry these away with him to Tuma—in their “ gpiritnal" aspect, of 
course. As the natives explain simply and exactly: “ As the man's haloma goes 
away and his body remaliis, so the bulouio of tlws jewels anil axe-blades go away to 
Tunia, though the objects remain.’^ Tlie ajtirit carries these valuables in a small 
bosket and uiakes an appropriate present to TopiJeta. This payment is said to be 
made for showing the proper way tu Toma, Tnpileta asks the newcomer the cause 
of hifl death There ats three classes—death as the result of evil magic, deatli bv 
poison, and death in warfare. There are also three roods leading to Tunio, and 
Topilflto indicates the proper rood ttccordiug to the form of deatli FiifiereA There 
is no special virtue attachisl to any of these reside, though my inforiuants were 
unanimous in saying that dcatli in war was it " good death," that by poison not go 
good, while death by sorcery is tlie worst These ijoalifications meant that a man 
Would prefer to die ime death ratlier tluni another ; and though they did. not imply 
any moral attrihuto attached to any of thuse foruia, a certain glamour attached, to 
death in war. and the dread of sorcery and sickness seem certainly to cause those 
prefereu4;i^. 

With death iu warfare is classed one form of suicide, that in which a maq 
climbs a tree and throws liimoelf tloivn (native name. h'u). Thk ts one of the two 

» Thi» tt a euDtrBdietIuu of the otatenieat that the tufowa aKsdmhle roimd the rnw arrivo] 
■nd help hint in waillag. Set helnw, VlU, tlie reuiiirtir about auch inhertnt mroiutetuiiciH. 

* The natives iari4:t1y diatiugniab betwieeu the (valuable poeuMsiotiaj and rUjpi'a (the 

olh^r less vuluaUe ornauienEa and obfnriB of ueeX The main tibJai.-Ui clajoidctl as miipt'a will 
bu eriuineinted in tbie article later on. 

^ In pnctice the corpse is inuat CH-efullv stripped, of oil volusblia juju before burial, 
and I saw even amall ehell earrin^a being eirtmcted from the ear lebea, ertidte which the 
ualiv^e would nut bwitate to hII for half a etick of tobacco (three fartbiagaX On one Mcoaion, 
whuti nomwll boy hod heen boried in mv preaenHi, and a very aninll and pijor belt of i^zfoutq 
(dudl fUocay wn* left on the body mistake, there waa great coustenutiou «id a. neriona 
dincunaiou whether the laidy nught to Ik nimrthiid. 

Vot. KhVT. 2 B 
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fomifl of suicide extant in Kirlwiini, and it i* bj both men and women. 

Suicide Ee&mst to be ’Terr oowimon.^ It ia performwl an act of juutioe, not ui™ 

oneseLfj but upon flcmie pexaoTi of near kiDiircd who has caused offfeTicc. As anch it 
is one of the mcnst important legal losbitiitimis among theae nativea The under- 
lying p^cbolngy ia, however, not no Etimpio, and this mtnojkablb group of facts 
c^amiot be diHcn^scd liere in detail. 

Besides th& ^c'w, suicide b aj^ acoomplislieij bj taking pcjison^ for which 
purpose the fish pois^on (fum) b used.* Such peoplen together with those mnrdored 
by the gaU-hladder of the [jcihumons Jisb^ gti t]ic f^seand road, that of poieon. 

Pei^plo who have died liy drowning go the same roaii aa thoiie killed in war* 
and drowning was said to lie also a ^good death.” 

Finjilly coniBfl the grfjup of all those who have l>6eii killed hy ovil aorceiy. 
Tfia natives mlmil tlmt there may he iilnc^ fii^m naturaj cansca, and they 
diattngoiah it from l>ewitchme]it by evil magic. But, according to the prevailni 
view, only the latter can be fataL Thus the third nwyl to Tinna includes all the 
nsisce of **ntitiiJnil death,^ in our sense of the word, of death not due to an obvious 
accident. Tn the native miiid snclj ijeeths are, as a mlo, due to Boreen'.* The 
female spirits go tlie same three ways aa the male. They are ahown the way by 
Topileta'a wife, called BoiniaiDnia. So much ahont the vanotis classes of death. 

A man or wommi unable to pay the necessary fee to the gatekee^ier of the 
Umlorworld would fare very badly. Such a spirit, tumetl out of Tutna, would be 
biniahcd into i.hi- hoji and changed into a a mythical fiah puaflearing the 

head and tall of a Hhark and the bcwly of a stingaree. However, the danger of 
being turned into a does not appotir to loom i50n^>icuously in the native 

mind ; on the cmitmry, on enquiry 1 gathered that tnich n disaster mrely* if 

^ Durmg luy stav mift yi^ati^ num L-ntnmitt^ fiiuride in the li/n tuaiintr in a. iieigbtKHiriiig 
Tliongli T esw ths mrpae & fbw hunpi nft^r dnjiih^ mud wua prpflent st tilt! wailing and 
bfiriid and e13 iHw mortuary oei^munics^ it wnii iiiily Aftp.r a few uioaliiv that T itarinsd ht kad 
cammittad ffaHibt and I n&^er-CTOuld learn hli ruativn. Thfl Kev. E. S. JuhiiE?, the hi^od of lIlp 
M t'tLitdiflt Minfljoii hi ihfl Trohriand% informs me thst he iisiEil ni thn «9 te a» m&ay ae 

t«osu{dd» a week (thnm^h powu) fn Kavatarmi a group of Inr^p ^iJiiigEiu situated in tlio 
imtu i sd t iiitHg iiL-lghlwLtfb[HJEi «5f thu Mlsgiou Mtation. Mr. JcihnBi teJlii tue that aiaddai occur in 
^pifkinici, and diat EiLcy imve hoeu FuaLered by tLs dimwvctj by the naLiTigti of the white man's 
power t« count«rflct tJie paieun. The aim of the AuicidG \» to pimhih tfaq nurvlviira, or aome vf 
them. 

^ Thia poihnq ie prepitred from the rotUa of a col Ligated vine ; list ftctium ii not vtrv rapid, 
and if emctk» bn pi'up«rSy ivdmini^tored in time life U unaally 8aveA 

^ Tli&re Eceuid to htt mae ponaibclity rjf death by oki age^ Eepeoiaillj in the caw of vpry 
lEuignificant old mtn and woiuilo- f^vcral tiiuca, wbeii 1 wu jkEhing of what a man had died 
I received the anawer, wan v*iy old and weak nud be juit dkd." But when I aaked about 
^rtiklialMt a vi-ry 03ii imd decrepit oum^ the chief of Kafiana^^ whoLher ho wm going t« dio hood 
I wpa told that, tF tiD (evil vpeU) werr tiirown uJi Lim^ there wan nc» rt;aaon why he 

Hhould not jro on living. Again, it mmt be remembered that a tHatin la a private thing, ti ut ti> 
ie talked about except with inticnato friencia It mn^t be emphiui^d that the ^ignorjuKH of 
iiaitiraL dsiaih la the generwl typival attitiid» aiprewnl iu miatiniL and refleotod in aecb legal 
aftd moniJ matltniiona aa ratbHr Lhim mma kind cjf atwolnte apodiccic atatement^ 

dicluding any cootradictiona ur uacertaintira. 
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happona, and my iulomumtii wore uuable to qnote any inataoce. When aalcod 
whence they knew abont such thinga, they gave the uaual anawor, " ancient talk " 
Thna there are no ordeala after death, no bccoquU of one’s life 
to give to anyone, no teats to undeigo, and in general no difficulties whatever on 
the road from tlii» life to the other. 

M to the nature of Topileta, rrofeeaor Religman writes; “ Topileta teaemblea 
a man in every way extnspt that he has hiige eaia, which flap oantiniially; ho is, 
according to one account, of the Malasi clan, and eeeme to lead very mnch the 
ordinary life of a Tmbriand islander" This infomietion was colleotCMi on a neigh- 
Imritig island, Xaileula (called by rrufessor Seligmaa. Kadawogn), but it entirely 
agrees with what I was told on KiHwina about Topileta, I'rofeasor Seligman 
Furtlier writes; "He (Topileta) baa oertoin magical poweia, canaiiig earthquakes at 
will mid when be becomea old, making medicine which testores youth to himself, 
his wife and children. 

■’ Chiefs still retain their anthority in Tiuna, and Topileta, though himself the 
moat important being in Turns ... is so obviously regurtled aa iliifcrent from 
all (lead oLiafs that he cannot, in the ordinary sense, be said to rale over the dead j 
indeed, it was Jifliciilt U) discover that Topileta exerted any antboritv in the otlier 
world.'’' 

In fact, Topileta ie an intrinsic accessory of Tuma, but, beyond hie initial 
meeting with all spirits, he does not in any way interfere with their doings. 
Chiefs do, indeed, retain their rank, though whether they exorcise any authority 
was not door to my informants.* Topileta is, moreover, the real owner or master 
of the spirit-land on Tuma utid of the villages." There ara tbnjo %'U]:^ in tite 
nether world—Tuma proper. Wabuaima, and Walisiga. Topileta is the iotimhi 
(master of village) of nil three, but whether this is a mete title or whether he has 
anything to say in important matters was not known to any of my informanta It 
wn.'f also unknown whether the three vill(ig(H3 had any connection with the three 
roads leading to the nottier world. 

Having passed Topileta. the spirit eaters the ^’illagi^ in which he will dwell 


1 p. TltS. 

i The dlatinotioa lfttw««a rack acd Butborfty Lr importuit in Klriwinioc acdology. The 
meoibers «f tlid Tiihulu McLiuc «f tlm MAFoxi clou Lave the higheBt ruah. Hib bemd of this ctun 
wieTtla authority over the villjige uf i^marAkkac otid, in a. w»y, over a peat portion o( the 
icAiD isJACii And Aoiae ad^Aoeiit ulabda Whether he will r«tAic thU Authority after dAntlt 
in Tttiua eeetunJ duobtful m To'iJuwa, the preneut thief of iliuArckauu. But there wae not the 
•lightest doubt diBt he and all the other TBhnln, 4U well ne AVeryone ube, would retain their 
rsspective rank and their memberAhip in rbn and enbclan. Tn undtontAnd thiji, «/ the 
exi.*(!ljent account nf the Trofjriand Aucisd syitem, in Seligmac, op. eil., chape. aUx-liii, 

» lu order to anderetnod this statemeat the ruAiler luuiU l>e ariinAiiittid with the socia] 
eysteni of the Kiriwiaianfi (sh Seligmac, tor. ek.}. lliere in a very dole «mneetion between 
every vUlAge a&d a evrtain section of a olau, UmnUy, hut not alwaya, this Motion ia 
dewended from ua ajiLustor, who came out cf the ground in that tucalily. In any eaga the 
bead of this sortiim ta always said to be tlie master or owner of the land from 

toli, a prefla denobiiig nculerehip, ownership, and pnoipuaia, isround, wdl, land), 

2 fi 2 
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honcoforth. He iilwave Snils eonuB of hia relatrvBfl, aiiil these niBT stay willi Lini 
till a houBB ia foutti] or hiuJt for hiiu, Tho natiyeB this exactly aa happens 

in this world when a nutE. has to mow to auotiier villnge—a by no mcaiia rare 
event in the Trobriandt For a time the stranger h very sad.^ and weeps. There 
arop liowevfir. deeidetl attempts on the part of the other idsma, especially those of 
the opposite sei, to make him eomfortable in ins now exiatence, anil to induce bUn 
to fotii]i new tics and attachments and fot]gi5t the old ones. My informuTiits (who 
wei:^ all mon) wore ananimoiis in declaring chat^ a man coming to Tnimi is ainiply 
pestered by the advances of the fair, andp in tHa world, baBhftLt, sex. At tot the 
spirit wants to weep for thoea left behind; hie relative haloma protect him, saying. 

^aitp let him have a speU j let him cry.” If he ha-a l^een happily maTricd, and 
has left a widow for whom be careSp he natumlly wants to be left, for a somewhat 
longer time to his grief. All in vain I It seems (tins is again the male opinion 
only) that there are many mone women in the other world than mmip and that they 
arc very imiwitient of any pmlangad mpnraing. Tf they cannot succeed otimrwise, 
they try nmgic. the EkU-powcrfnl means of gaining anotlier penson’s afifeotlnn* Tlje 
spirit women on Tuma anj not less expert, and no ujore flcmpnloua^ in rising love 
charms llion the living womeji in Xiriwina. The etranger'a grief is very 
overcome, and he accepts the offeriTig called nahimla'ii—a ! asket filled with bii*a 
(batol ijut)p mV (betel pepjver). mid aeented herbs. This is olfetml to him with 
the words-Arrm jwfA tm” and if accepted, the two belong to each otherd A man 
may wait for hia widow to join Mm in Tumap but my jnlormants did not seem 
inclined to think that many would do this. The blame for this restSp howeverp 
entirely on the Tnma liellea, who nse anaii potent magic that not even the 
straugesi; fideii^ om possibly rewiat it 

The spiiitp in any case^ settles down to a happy existence iu Tri m s, where he 
spenda another lifetime^* imtd lie ilies again. But this new death ua again not 
complete annihilation^ as we shall see berealter« 

LU. 

Until ttiis occurs the ialowm is hy no means ontinGly put of touch with the 
living w'orhl. He viBiia liis native village from time to fcime^ and he is visited by 

1 This TtxttHg in Tuhuh as eleaL-ribBil to me by my iEtforrmuitis emrespundit to tbs muLimer 
ia wlihli piHipIs niRte on eortaui w^s^icma c&JI<h;1 Jtai^yaiuL Ths an expeditions cif 

omor^ufi RdveaLinit^ in vbkb the unnisrri@d girU of a vilinge go ^ bloa to annthEr TiUug^ 
there sleep with thu yvatha of that i-Ulagv^ Airy rini^lu maie who faneicft tmu of the inri- 
gives hw {thruagh an mtcmuMliiiry) jwioe 4mall present (s comh, some ahell distis or 
t urtW-ahrll ringih ^bkh ii handjed over with tlie wvrdii ^lum pdln," if aiX'nptt^ the two 
belong to wh otbop foi- the nigh t. Sacb MpeditLuna, thongh we 11 ciitablbhed and mGcdoned 
by cuiUim, nre atroitgly rcEentad bx tbe young nien o( the vilLage ffom which the hUu^im 
aLartSt and they end u n mle ic a tonnd tbm<Aing udmifildtored by the male to tJiE feruide 
ynnth of the villige; 

> A. ■‘UlBtim*!' ii rtadnubtciiUjf a much Im dcAnUe paricKl W the oaliTw Uwu it 1« tu 

uuTipelvEm. 
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hifi 8nr\ iiiing frieDds and TelatiTea Soiofl of tbesa latter paeaesB tlio faculty of 
gettiiiff right into the shadowy world of spirits. Othere aie able to get glimpses 
only of the lahma, to hear them, to eee them from a distonoe or in the dart^ 

just auflieiently clearly to njwgnize them, and to bo absolutely sure that thev 
uro * * 

Tiinm—the pliwo of tlio livmg—is a village where tlio natives of Kiriwina go 
from tmie to time. In Tuma and the adjoining islwida turtle shell and the largo 
while covrrio shells {Omtlum, omnj) are vmy plentiful; in fact, this small iakud is 
the main soirrce of tlio^ important articles of decoration for the northern and 

eastern villages of Kiriwina.'' Therefore TiiJiia is often visited bi’ men from tlie 
main island. 

All myinrnnnanto from Omarakana and the neighbouring villngea know Tuma 
quite well And there was hardly anyl^niy who Imd not liad acme experienoe of 
the One man saw a shadow in the twilight receding at his approach; 

another heard a weU-known voice, etc., etc. Ihigido-u, an exoeptioually intelligent 
man of the Tabalu sulielan, the garden magician of Omarakana. and my best 
rafommot on all matters of ancient lore and traditioD, has seen any nnniber of 
spinta, and had not the slightest doubt that a man staying in Tmna for aorae 
length of time would have no difficulty in seeing any of hfs deceased friends. One 
day he (Bugido u) was getting water out of a well in the rtsihoag (stony wowiland) 
on Tuma. when a haltma Idt him on the becli, and. on timiing round. Bogido'u just 
saw a sJaubw retreating into the Imsh, and heard a smacking sound, such as is 
iiBuaUy made with the lips if a nalivo wants to attract wmelKsly's attentbu. 
A^m, one night, Bajrido'u was eJeeping in Tuma on a bed, SmUleidy he found 
liftctl out of it und put on tlio grouiuX 

A large party of men, with Tu’uluwa. the chief of Oinoiukana, wimt to Tuma. 
They landed not far from the Modawosi stone, when they saw a man standing 
tliere. They immediately identifial Lim as Gi’inj«ulo, a great warrior and a man 
of mdomiteble strength am] courage, who had died recently in a village not more 
than live minutes distance from Omamkana. "WTien they approached, he 
disapjieurtHl. hut they heard diatinctly " Jht hmtasi bala " (“ You remain 1 shall 
ge'*>_the usual form of "Good-bye." Another of my informants was to Tuma 
dnnking water in oue of the large water grottoes, so tj-pieal of the raiboag. He 

heard a girl called Buava'ii Lagim cry out to him. calling him by name, out of this 

waterhtilt, 

I have heard of many more aueb incidents, It is worthy of note that in ail 
th^* omes the liahmi, ate distinct from tlto lasi^thst is, the natives are sore that 
It IB a batorna. and not a Aori, that is stsn or heard, though their slightly frivolous 
Ijcliaviout (like the Uirowiiig of a respectable man nut of his bed, or liLtting him on 
tlie back) docs not lUffer from that of the tori to any essential respect Again 
the natives do not teem to regard any of those appeamneea or pnmka of the fiofoma' 


‘ Another etatre w tha laknd of 
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with ftDj sort- of ^oroopy" ihcy "lo niiE. E-o be afraid of theiOp as 

Eiin}pf4iiis are of ^Itosts, aov mom than thoy aro of the kosL 

Uosidos these intemiittoat glimpses of the spirit life, the Uviog: liie broiight 
mia touch with the fitilmna in a much more intimato manner, throbgli the media¬ 
tion of those privileged people who visit m their own person the Iimd of the dead. 
Professor Seligm&ii writes s "Tliene are mdividaftls who say that- they liav^r ™Ltod 
Tuiua and rettimed to tha upper worltL"^ Sueli people arc by no means rare, and 
are of both sexes, thoiigh, of eourao, they diirer V04tly in renown. In Omamkana, 
the xillago where I was living, the moat retiowned pemn of this sort was a woman, 
Bwoilagecii, a rkughter of the kte chief NntnflkiiJfi, bwither anil predecessor of 
To'nlowa^ tlie preat^ut niler pf Ornarakana. She has ^Tsiteil, and apparently con- 
tiimes tr> visit, Tuiua, wheni filie ftees and speaks with the ^wZortta. Slic has also 
I»n night l^tik a Bcrng from Tuina, which is sung vnerj often by the women of 

Omar&kana. 

There is also a man, Mnoignk, who goos to Tuma from timo to time ami brings 
news from tin? spirits. Although I knew both those people very well, 1 was not 
able ki gut from thorn any detailed inlormatiott aai^ ti) their w^anJemiga in Tuma. 
Tliey wen? both very uneasy un thia subject, and retiimml my qncsiLions with half- 
hearted and obvious ausw^era. 1 wa* strongly iindor the imprciiisinm thal. they w^ere 
nuahh? to give any detailed iitak^munl£p and that all tliey knew was told by them 
ho everybody^ and was thus pnidie property. Such public property was the aong 
aliovu men fcione^i^® and aLjo ptrsodal tnessoges from varioup spirits to their fuiuihefi^ 
Bunoilugnsi—with whom F talked nnw on this siihj«:fc in the presenee of her son^ 
Tuknlubakiki^ one of the most friendly, decent and Intelhgeut native 1 met— 
atahrtl that siie never remembers what ahe eaw, tliough she roniembera what was 
bold to her. She dooa not walk or sail to Tuma ; she fuHa ualeep and just finds 
herself among the She and her ana were quite positive that the song was 

given her by the But it was evicleut tlmt the subjeot wae painful to Tukulu- 

bakiki, ea[x^olaI}y wlien I ptcBsed almt detailfi. I was unable to find any instance 
in whioh my lady mlonnant dcrivcii actind eounumic l^neSt from her exploits in 
Tunia, though her pre^itige was immenaely enhanced, in spite of the existence of 
apf>i'adic, yet immistakable, aceptiehun. 

Thus 1 was told by twi» of my iDformaiita that- all aimh claims abfuit seeing the 
hatfrm^ arc downright liea One of tliein,Gnnialn,a Imy of Sinaketa la village on the 
southern half of the island) told me that one uf the iru'sd remarkable men who used 
bo visit Tuma was nuc Mitakafio, of Ohuraku; but even he was a hiunbug. He 
used Uj boast tlmt he could go to Tuma in order to eat. ** I want to now* I 
shall go to Turns; there in plfluty of fooil there: ripe luitiauas, yams and taro, rpaiiy 
tn eat; feh and pig«; there k plenty of nreca nut and l)etel pepper, tem; all the 
time f go Tuma I cftt” It may he easily iiungiued how istrnngly tSiese pietiirea 


I BeUgniUi, ttp. nV.^ p. 734 

* Bimllor iong« huira lOsn hm breajght Ijj nther pmipk horn Tunua, 


Tht tht lk«d til tht TrtAriaM I^ndi. 
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wouhi appeal to tJje natives’ faiiaj, how thov would eiihatie« th® pai-aoua] prestige 
of the boaster and arouee the efivy of the more ambitious, Booatiug about food is 
the moot prevaleut ftiim of Jiative vanity ur ambition. A oommoner might pay 
with his life if he Lad too uiuuh food or too g«wd a ganlcn, and especially if he 
displayed it tw iKiURtfnlly, 

(.TOimiia apparently did iiikli like MitaksJ’jo’a boastiuge, and trieil to get at the 
truth. Ho otfored one pound. " I'll give you one pfiund if you take me to Tumi’' 
But Mitakai'io was satfsfiet! mth muoh leas, « Your father and mother cry for 
you all the time; they want to see you; give me two sticks of tobacco and 1 shall 
go, see them, giv® them the toltaocu. Your father saw lao; he tfdd me, * BrLug tJie 
tobacco from tJoniaia.' - But Mimkai'io was not in a hurry to hike Riimaui to the 
other world. Ckunaia gave liim the two Htieka, and these were smoked by the 
wizard hliuself. Gomoii found it out and wiaa very mdignant, and inaisusl on 
getting U) Tuma, promising to give the pound as soon as he retumefl from there 
again. MiUikai'io gave him three kinds of leaves, which he ordered him to mb all 
over liis Iwjdy. and to swallow another small parcel TWa was .lone, and Gomaia 
lay dow-Ti and went to sleep—hut he never reached TumsL TMb made him secptical, 
Imt, though Mitakai'io uavergotthepromiBed pound, he rotamctl his general prest ige. 

The same Mitaikai'iu oipoaed anotiier minor Tuma seer, by name Toniuoia 
Lakualmlo. There was a chronio otmtrovenjy betW43mi the two. Mitaikai'io often 
expressing a timtemptuous opinion about Tomuaia. Finally the matter hud to be 
settled by a test Tomuaia premised to gt, ta Tuma mid to bring some token from 
there. An a matter of fact, he went to the bush and stole a bunch of betel nuta 
belnugiiig U) Mourutla the tokaraivnya fvilhigo lieadman) of Obumkii. He 
oonsumed plenty of the nuts himself, keeping one, however, for future une. In the 
evening he s&id to hia wife, “ Prepare my mat on the uoueh; 1 hear the Wonw 
singing: I slmll soon I* with them; 1 must lie down.” Than he begun to sing in 
Ids house. All the men outBids heiml him imd said to each other; " It is Tomxiaia 
who aiugH alone and none eke." They told him so tlie next day, but he said they 

could nut have hminl him, but many of the hixhitM were singing, and he had joinetj 
them. 

mien day was approaeliiiig. he put the one bittel nut, kept for ihfj purpose, 
into his mouth, ami at daybreak he got np, went out of his house, and, takiiig the 
betel nnt from his moiuh, cried: “I have been to Tuma; 1 have brought a betel 
nut from there," AE the people ware highly impressed with tim token, but MeuraUa 
and Mitailmi’io, who hail watched him carefiilly on the previuiut day, knew that he 
had stolen the b^ch of nuts, and they erposml him. Frem that ti^ Tomuaia did 
not talk ahtmt Tuma. I have noted this story exactly os 1 heard it from Gomaia, 
and 1 am telling it in the same form. The natives in their natrative very often do 
not preserve the right perapoctive, however. It seems to me probable that my 
informant has condeitBed into bis account dlSerent occurrences; but in this place 
it is the main fact of tlie natives' psyolmlogical attitude towards spiritism" ihsL 
IS muireating; I mean the prenounimd scepticism of some inOividualB on this 
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fiubjeut Jtnd the tenacity of belief among the majority. It lE also obvious from 
those .itoriea—and It was stateti tiutright by my scoptiKil frientla—that the nliief 
elEjninnt in all watideringB to Tmiin h the material benelit derived from thiB by the 
seers* 

A Bhg'htly ilifferenl form of communication with epiiitB ib that of the men who 
liavo short titfl, in which they talk to the T am not able even appeoxh 

matelj to delinc the |i«yo:hological or pathological basia of aueb phenomena, 
UafortuQflteljv they were only brought to my notice towards the end of mj stoiy— 
in fact^ about a fortnight before my iloiiiMtiirej anil then only by aecideiit^ One 
iDuming I heaiii loud and^ it soemeil to T^uarrel&ome vociferation from the 
oLher side of the village^ and, being alwnya on the alert for game gociologtcal 
dtx:udieiitr'’ I inquired from the natives in my hut what it waa. They i-eplicd tliafc 
Guniguya'q—u mpeotable and quiet man—wo a talking to the hnlt^jria. I hurried 
to the spot, but, arriving too fonnd the man exhauBted on liip IitnI, apijareutly 
asleep. The incident did not oponoc any excitemetit, hecaiiHej ob they said, it wan 
Ms habit to talk to the The couvenjaLion waa c^arried on by Gttingnya^i in 

a loml and Mgh-pittibed tone that sounded like an ahurive monologue, and it was 
Bai[l to have referenee to a big ceremonial boat race wliieh hati taken place two 
days before. Such a race h aiwaye held when a new canoe is built, and it is the 
duty of the chiofr who organic it, to arratige a big sa^di (ceremonial distribution 
of food) in connection with the feativitinB- Tho are in ^}ine impersonal and 

vague manner always interested iu feativitieSp and they watch to ensure plenty of 
food* Any acfljeitVj eaujed either by Blackness or the bad luck of the ciigauizerp 
is rcjientf!*! l^y the iufo??//*, who blame Mm for it, whether it be his fault or not, 
TbuSp in this cascj the hsd apptoaoliEfd Gllmguya^l with the intention of 

expressing their strong disapproval of the meagns ebametor of the made the 

other day on the 1>eaQlL The ciganiKeT of the feaat, waa, of ocnirse, To^ubiwa, the 
chief of Omsrakana, 

Dreamg also e^m t** play noiue part in the commence Iw^twccu the and 

the bring. Perhaps the oofiea in whidi principally tlio Womr? thus apj^ear to the 
living occur immefbately after death, when the spirit comes and tells the news 
to any near friend or relative who ia not on the spot. Again, httlmna often 
come to women in ilreaioH to tell them that tbay will become enceinte. Ditriog the 
the annual feaBt. people are frequently visited by ilead relatives in 
clrBoma In the firat cf the cases montioned (when spiritft after doath come to 
absent frisncla or relatives) tlicre is scone latitude and sonic “Bycubjlizing," siioh 
as has heeo a^umed in the interpratatiou of dreaniB tlircughont all ague and 
ciyilisaitioUB. Thus a large ^isirty of Qinamkana boy a went away to work on a 
pknUtiou in MLlne Bay* on the extreme east eod of the mainland of New Guinea, 
Among them was Kalugusa, a eon of To^tiJuwa, tha chief, and Gtunigawa'ia. a 
cuuiUicner from Omorakana, One night Kalcgtisa dreamt that his mother, an okl 
woman, one of the sixteen wives of To'uliiwa, now living in Omamkana, come to 
him ami told Mm that she had dieil. He waa very sad, and apparently showed his 
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grief by wailing. (The Story was told to me by one of the fiarty,) All the others 
knew that “aomothing must have happened in Omarakniin," When they learned 
on their way home that the mother of Gumigawa'ia Md died, they were not at all 
astonisbeHl, and found in this tho explanation of Kalognaa's dream. 

This eeema to be the proper place to discuss thenatuie of the laloms, and their 
relation to the ktm. Of what stuff are they made ? Of the same or of different 
Kubetance f Are they ahadea, itr spirica, or are they conceived matorially ? It is 
posBible to put all these qiieatiDua to the natives, the moat inteUigeut of whom will 
grasp tJiem without difieiJty and discuss them with tho ethnographer, showing a 
conaiderable amount of insight and intefeau But such diacusHions have proven! to 
me unmistakalily that in dealing with these and Bimilar queatiotis one leaves 
hehinil the domain uf l«lief proper and approaches qnite a difteient elaea of native 
ideas. Here the native epeculatea rather than positively lielievea, and his speciila- 
tions are not a very serious matter to him. nor does he trouble at all sa to whether 
they are orthodox or not^ Only exceptionally intemgent nativea will enter into 
such questions at all, and these express rather their private opinion than positive 
tenets. Even the exceptionally intelligent natives have nothing in their vocabulary 
or store of ideas that would correspond even approximately to our ideas of 
substance " or - nature,” though them is a word, n’ttiii, corresponding approii* 
m&lely to cfliise/' "urigiD/' 

\ ou maj dusk: " W hat in the balonifi litw } Ig itti boflj like ouru^ <ir diGTerent T 
And in wliat manner ia it dif&ient f " You may fnither pJint out to the native the 
problem of the body remaining and the disembodied balmtm going away. To such 
questions the answer will he almost invariably that the baloma is Uke a roHection 
(sfriftif) in water {or mirror for the modern Kiriwlnian), and that the ia like a 
shadow {trtika£r*M/«>. This distinetion—the “ rafiectioD " character of the ha/ofna 
and UiB shadowy nature of the iwt—is the nsnal, bnt 1^ no means the exclusive, 
opinion. At times both are said to be like nanhK or like hjiktift&iila. I was 
always under the impression that such answers were not en ranch a delinitian as a 
simile. By that I moan that the natives were not at all certain that a Inlomtr is 
made of the same matter as a reflection; they knew, in fact, that a redection is 
“nothing," that it is a susopn (lio), that there is no in it, but the Wonio ia 

just ” something like a reUcction '* (bti/omit Kutkawulo mri&n). 'When forced against 
a metaphysical wall by such qiieatiomi, How can a call out, and cat, and 

make love if it is like a Kfirii/a / How can a ktm hammer against a house, or throw 
stones, or strike a man if it is like a Bhadow ?" the more intelligent replied more or 
leas to the affect: “Well, tlio Aafowifl and the are like the rotlection and like the 
shadow, hut they are also like men, and they behave all tlje same as men da" And 
it was difficult to argue with them.' The less intelligent or less patient 


To3ud^ lenisx.Uymch “in«n«i«uadw“ of native belief, it is Beffideot to remember 
that we meet the aamv difflcultlM in ..nr own ideu al*,nt gLuatt iml gpUita. No one wha 

^bev« m gh^ or spi^U ™er deebto that tb.w «n «penlc, «d even set; they cmi ran oo 
tablea or witli table- legi, lift objwEa, ate. * 
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Lpfonnants were to shnig ihtht over such questions ■ othere^ 

aguii], would obviously become intenestod in the specnlntiouB, and produce 
eiterapore opinions, and flak your view, and juet enter into a metaphyBicol difioiifi'’ 
fiioo of a flort. Such cxtcmpoiized opinions, however, never amounted to verj' 
far-roaohing gpecuktionB; they Just tamed rounil the geueml mwa Aliove 
meationed. 

It muet be clearly underatood that there were ceiioiti teoat^ which my 
hifoTmaiLta one and all would endorse Thera ia not the s%hbcet doubt that a 
retains the aeniblance uf the man he lepresmta, so that if you eee the 
baioma^ you rccognisse tiio uian that was. Tli& hahma live the life of meu \ they 
get ultler; they eat^ aleep, love^ both whilst in Tiima and on vMta which they pay 
to their vUlagea. All these were pomta ou which tlie nativea had not the slightest 
Uoubta. It will be remarked tliat theae teneta refer to actioDS of the 
describe their behaviour, and also that some of them —mioh aa the belief in the 
baiiyffia ^ nood of food, lor kielancc—imply eert^n Ixjhaviour on the part of men 
Icomparo below^ d^cnptiiiii of the The only almost general tenet 

concerning the bahma and host waa that the former are like reilectione, the latter 
like slutdowa. It as noteworthy that tins double simile oorreapiinds respectively to 
the open, dehiio^l, pamianent Tiature of the and to tbs vague, precaiioua, 

nocturnal character of the hm. 

But even as to the fundanienial relatione betweeo the bahma and kod there 
eiist eesacLtiial difsctepancies^—diaorepancies which hear not merely on their nature, 
hut even upon their relative exiateoca By far the more geueral view ia that the 
balo}}ui goes stra^hl to Tuma atid that fin other spirit, the kod^ roams about for a 
short time. This view admits of two interpretations : either there are two spirita 
in the living man, and they both leave the body at ileath. or else the kud ia a kind 
of secondary apmt, appearing only at death and absent in a living body. The 
natives nnderatcod this question if I put it in this form ' Iky the Italoma and hm 
atop in the body dl the tiniB ? Or^ on the enntmry^ doe» the bait/mu alone sitop in 
the body and tbciuM only appear at death But the ansivors were all vacillating 
^nd cooLmdictory, the same luaii giving different answers at variant tim*^^ the best 
proof that one was in the dumalu of pure extcmxwre speculatiom 

Besides tliijs more general view, I fonud several men who repeatedly main- 
taioed that the lod is tha first stugo of a developmont, and that aubsequcntly^ after 
a few iJays, the hxtC ls transformed intiJ a Wvwki, Here we would have, therefore 
only ona spirit, who lingers for a time after death round and near Ms hmne and 
then tleparta In apite uf its greater simplicity and logical plausibility, this belml 
was for the legs pronminoed. U was, however. Independent and developed 
enough to prevent tlie former belief being assumed as excloKive nr even orthodox. 

An interesting variation of tliC lirat version (that of a puraliel exisDenoB of 
both balima and hm) was that given by Gomaia, one of my best informanta Ho 
was positive tint only such men as had been sorcerers {bi^iyffa'u} during their life 
would produce a kud after death. To be a is not very difficult, however. 
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Xaj man who know^ mnj of the and who is in the habit of 

practiEtiLg them, is a AocordLug to GoDiBia, the others (the ordinary 

peraonfl) would not beoeme hod ; they would beonma halmut only, and go toTumiu 
In all other particular.H —Bnch as the respeotive Duture of hiimtia and kosi, and the 
behaviour afl well as tbe prwsarioua existence—Gomaia agreed with the general 
views* His veraion is noteworthy^ bccaufle he is a very intelligent native and hie 
father was a great wizard and bv;o^a\ and hia kad^a (maternal unole) is also a 
sorf3erer. Mormverj this voreion agreea very wall with the fact that the bwa^ahi ifi 
alwaya imogined as prowUng at night, aiidj in fact, exoept for the mnlukuaud, he 
presents tlie only serious terror of the night. Again, the mnlukunmi, though not the 
bwfi^^u (a Bdll more viralent form of evil-umideti human being, wise in acireBry)j 
have, as we saw' above ^ a double or sanding " called which leaves 

their body ami t.ravels inviaihly. Thia helief in a '^double'' or aendingLg 
pao^aUel to another* which aiilrtiis that the nmlukuand travel bodUy* 

These remarks show that, generaUv spcakirig, the question as to the natui^ of 
the and hm and of their mutual nelatlonehlp has not cry^stallized into any 

orthodox and dehnite doctrine, 

Tlie relntion of the balima to the ijody of tlie living man is still less iileax to 
the natives. They are unable to give any definite answers to such questions as: 

Does th^ l^loma atop in any part of the body (liead, belly% lunge) f Can it leave 
it during life f Is it the hat^ma that walks in dreatris ? Is it the halomn of sotne 
people tliat go to Tuma V' Though the two last-mentioneil questions are visually 
answered by it ifl a very unoonYmcing aiHnnalion, and it is olivions that 

these speouktirjiis are not liacked up by orthodox tradition. Intelligeuce, memory, 
wisdom thflj" kjcalbse in the body, and know the seat of each of thoaa faculLies of 
the miiiil; hul the htthm^ they are not able to locate^ and^ indeed^ I mther think 
they imagine tliat it Is a double tliat detaches itsoU from the brjHly at deaths and not 
aaoul tliat dwells in the bcdydudng life. I am only sure, however, that their ideaa 
are in an vincryatallixcKl form, rather felt tlnm Jormukted, rattier referring to 
activitieB of the Aafowwi than analytically diecuasing Ids naliire and various 
condiliaua of exktence. 

Another point about wldeh there appears to be no one iklinltei dogmatic 
answer is the actual abode id the spirtta. Bo they reside on the surfooe of earth, 
oil t he island of Tuma, or do they li ve undergromid or else where ? There are 
eeverol opinionfl, and the respeetivn snpportei^ were quite dehnito in upholding 
tlieir views, Thus from a numlwr of infommnts, inoluding Bagido'u^a very senoua 
and reliable uiau, I loceived the auBwer that the live on the Island of Tuma. 

that their villages arc somewhere therei eiaetly a$ the balom^ os tup somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of a village in Kiri wins on their annual return duiing the mila- 
titnla, Tbe above-inentianed three vilkgei of the de&d share the surface of the 
isleind; mtl\ Tuma, the village of the hving. The hidty^na arc inviHlble, and m k 
everything that belongs to thenip amd that is the reason why their villages can be 
there without being in anybody a way* 
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Another view is that the deeoend underground to a real '^nether 

world^^ and live there in Tumaviaka (Great TTima). Thh view was exprea&ed in 
two dififerent veTsiotts, one of which apeafcB of a kind of two-atoreyed underworld. 
When the dies at the close of hia first apirltua! existence he deaeenda to tJie 

lower stfory, or etratimij from whonce only he is able to return to the material world 

i^fTa, VI, Beincamation). The majority reject thia theory, and my Lbai 
there is only one tier of nether world, which agrees with ProfeesDr Seligman^a 
statement? "The spiriLa ef the deail do not stay in the upper world with the 
living, but dasoend into the other world below the eariilL"'* Aga^lu, this view of an 
underground Tiinia aceniy to harmonise better vrith the prevalent idea on Kiriwiua 
that the first human beinga emerged from liolss in tJie ground. Protestir 
Seligmau even obtained the account that " the world waa originally colcuizcd from 
Tnma, men and women Ijciug sent to the upper worlil by Top LJ eta, who himaell 
stopped undeiTgrouni''^ Tliat I did not come aorosa tlfclHt staLenient is not astauialj- 
ing in oonsfderatiou of the great diverflity of viewa on certain matten, the nature 
of Tuma and ite relation to the world of the livmg being one of them* Scligman’a 
statement corroborates the opimon that " undergrotind Tuma'' is the most ortbodoK 
version, though, as alraady stated the whole question ia not dogmaLically settled in 
native belief. 

TV, 

Let na mtum to the in tetnour^e between living men and the spirits. All that 
was fiald above oo this subject refers to wliat uake^ place in dreama or vision a or to 
what ie effected by furtiva, short glimpses of spirits, as seen by men while awake 
and in a normal a Late of Tnimi All this kind of intercourse may bo desoribed aa 
private Btud aocidentah It is iiot regulated by anstoinary rules, though, of oourw, 
it is BTibject to a certain frame of tuind, and it has to conform with a certain tyT>e 
of belief. It is not public; the whole conminnity does not share m it odIIog- 
Livoly^ and tlisrc is no ceremonial aaHOciated with it. But there ara occasiotis 

on which the bahma visit the village or take port in cenmn public fuuetiona_ 

nocasiojifl on which they are received by the eoiDmunity collectively, when tJiey 
obtain certain attentions, strictly oiBciai and related by custom, when Uicy act 
and play their role in magical ojctivitbs. 

Thus every year, aft^r the garden crops liave been liarvcsted and there is a 
marked pause in the gardening, because the new gardens cannot be serioualy 
tackled yet, the natives have a time of dancing, fcaslmg, and geneml rejoicing 
called milamulcL During the mHum^iia the baloma an? present in the village 
Thiiy return in a body from Tuma to their own Tillage^ where preparations are 
mode to receive them, where special platforms am erected to oocommodato them 
and where customary gifts are offered to them, and whence, after the full mGH:>u is 
over, they are cenmionially hot nnceremoniorasly driven away* 


* Op. p. 733. 
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A grain, the btdamu pUy im imports-nt part in Namea of nnocstnil 

apirita are recited lu the magical apolb; in fact, these mvocatipfie are perhaps the 
most preniinenti and pereiatent feature of the magical epelle. iftircover, in some 
mngical perfonnancca offeriuga are made to the iti/oMfi. Thea‘ aro traces of the 
belief that the anceetral spirits have some share iu fostering the ends of the given 
magical performances; indeed, those ofTeringa to the &nAywiaaro the only ceremonial 
eienieiiL (Lo the narrower sen^e) in magical performances 1 was able to detect.^ 

I wish LO add in thia pkoo lluit there ia no assooiation between the Imicmu of 
H dmi\ man and the rehoa of his body, aiich as his skull, jaw-bme, arm and leg 
bones, and hair, whkh arc carried about by the relatives and need as lime pot, 
necklace, and lime SJ^atuJlF^ resitectively. a eomieetion which exists amoug bo me 
other tribes of New G-oinea* 

The facta connected with the mitixntola and with the magical rflle of spirits 
mnsl now considered In detalL 

The annual feast, In a very complex boci^ and magico-religiouH 

phenomenon. It may be called a "^hFJjvest festival;' as it is hold after the yam 
<!rop« liave been harvested and the food houses are full, Ent, roamrkably enough, 
there ia no dheot^ or even indirect, referauce to Held activities in the miltijitaia. 
There is nothing in this feaal;, hehl after the old gardens have yielded their results 
and the new ones are wailing to be made, which would imply any retrospective 
coniiideration of the past year’s gardening or a proispect of the future year's 
husbaiidry^ The iH ilanHila is the ilantsing |>ad4HS, Dancing usually lasts through 
the ntoon of mllamrihi only^ lint it may iie extondod for another tncon, or even for 
two. Such an cxtnnalun is called usit/ula^ No dancing proper takes place at other 
times of the year. The imhfmlii Is opened by certain cersmoniat perforoiaiices 
connected with dancing and with the Hrat beating of the drums. This annual period 
of fcastiug and dancing is^uf oourae^ also aecompaniefl by a distjnct heightening of 
sexual life. Again, there arecertiun ceremonial vi^il* ptud by one village connnunitv 
to aimther, and return visits associated with gifts and with such tranaactioua m 
buying and Exiling of dances. 

Eefore proceeding to the pn>fier theme of the present seetjon—the descrip¬ 
tion fd the i^rl pLuyed by the halmna in the iraiVflinfi&p—it B4^imis nuceasary to give 
a picture of the general aspect of the festive period, otherwise the details about the 
hiitjmu would perhaps appear out of focm 

The fliiVffwi/tiff comes in iiiiinodiate succession to the harvesting aotivitiea, 
which theniBelvea present a diatinctly festive cliaractor, though they iHcfc the 
fuiLdaniental element of eojoyment for the Kinwiniam The native Hnds, however^ 
an encriuouB iinitiunt of joy and amusement in liringing home the harvest. lie 
loves hi^ garden and takes a geauine pride iu bia crops. Before they ana tinoHy 

^ Cerijmciuiiil in the aurmwcr actise^*^ mu cippnoEd la the EiurH uttering of the spell itvtst 
p cfrCakl objistt. 

* far iaHtance, the Mflilu on the ncurtb himI, See Thtm, .W- JvJtirttlio 

ToL XXXIIt P’ 
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j^tacked id the special atone honi^ee, which nra by far the mrurt ctmfipioDoufl and 
piotiireariiie hiaildinga m a village, Iia takoa acveraJ opportimitiea of diaplaymg 
tbetn. Tiliifip when the tubemof tfiitti (a apccieii of yam)“ttiDt:h Lha moBi importaril 
caop in that part of the world—are taken out of the ground, they are properly 
cleanod of aU aitth, the hair with wliLch they are eoveted is shaved oir with a 
ahell, and the tubers are piled in large oonifsal heapB. Siieoial huts or alidterH aire 
cotiJiLnicted in the gartlen to priiieet the from tho and under theoe 

aheltera the tuliere are displaythl—a large eorncal heap in tho niidille, represantiiig 
the choice of the yield* and round it several smoller heaps, in which inferior gradee 
uf tftini are Rtaekcd aa well aa the to le used for seed. I>ay8 ami weeks are 

spent in cleaning the tubers and piling them artiatically into heaps, so that the 
geomatiical form may ho perfect and none hut the very best tubers be visible on 
tho ffufface. The work ia done by the owner ami hla wilo^ if he has one, hot 
parties fmoin the village walk about the garden* paying each oilier visits and 
adniiriiig the yaina, CntnpariBons aud praises are the mom theme of con versatton. 

The yatoH may remain thus for a coDple of weeks in the ganlen* after which 
Lsiuo they ate carried into the village. These proceedings have a pronounceilly 
festive chsmetor, the carriers decorating tbeuieelvea with Leaves, seen ted hnrl ?B, 
facial paint, though not with the “full dreBS^* of the rlancing-thDo. When tlie 
imhi iH Lronght into llie village the pfl-rty shout a litany, nnc man eaviug the 
words and the others reapondiisg in one strident Usually they come in 

TimniTig to the ullages; then the whole party busy themaelves arranging Liie tfiitti 
lnti> canical heapti exactly fdmilar totlioso from wliich it lias just Ihscu taken in the 
garden. These heaps are made in the lurgc drciiiliLr H[iace which fumis the contte 
of the village, eaoSi lieapi or several heaps, being put up m front ol the yani-houEe, 
whem the tisliera will be finally stored. 

But before that hup^iens the yiirus will have to another fortnight or bo 

on tlifi gTOund, and Ije counted and admired again. Tliey arc coveml with [jalin- 
leaves as a prolectiQU against the sum rinallj* there is iLiiiithcr festive day iu the 
Village, when all the heaps ure put into the yam-'housea. This is done in one <iuy^ 
thongli the bringing of the ynnis into tlie village covers soveral ikys. This 
description may give some idea of the considerable heightenijjg of the Ump& in 
village life at the time of the harvest* especially as the faUn is often brought in 
frciiii other villages* and tins harvest is a time when even distant eomiiiunities fwiy 
each other visite.*^ 

\^Tioii the food is finally in the storehouses therti is a pause in native garden¬ 
ing. and this pauae is filled by the mibrnnh. The ceremony which mauguTatos the 
whole festive period is at the sam^ time a “ consecration*' of the dnirns. PreviouK 
to this no may Ik beaten publicly. Alter the inauguration the drums can 

l>e uEcd,^ nnd the dancing begins. The eeremnny coTiBisE^jj Bkc the tnajority of 

1 Ln thui nboirl, pvrcly dweriptivif ofsBftunt uf karveathiK^ I Liive avodd^ 

Boeiolcigicid tcchnli^itiea. Thv Rmiploi lyatfiu of mataal gariirnin^ duties ia un estrtmoly 
intQratiag of Kirawiaiwa social eD^aoiniee. It will be dapciftHij in snoth^rt' place. 
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eer€D^oiiIe3 in J^iwiria^ of a diatributiion of fcwd {aaffali). The food h put io 
heapa. and Iq thi* porttoulnf caireinony it U conked and tho beapa plaoed on wtwideii 
dmhan QT in ba^ketBv Then n man CDliies al<inn, add in a loud vnloe oalk out a name 
at each heap.^ The wife or other femaJe relative of the man nanied tnkee the food 
and oarriea it to Ma houae^ where it h eaten. Such ai^emdiony (called dhitrihution 
ijf ita^ffdi) does not seem to us much of a fea^t, f^.4|iocial1j aa the chninx—^ we 
Onilcratand the clitnajc of a fea&t, i^., the eating— is never reached communally* hut 
only in tlio family eircie, Hut the festive element lice iu the prejiaTations, in tJie 
coUeetaon ot th?? pre^witeiJ food, in rnnking It all a common property (for each baa to 
cnntnbute hia share to the genend atoek* which is to be equally rlivkled among all 
the participants); and hnaUy in the public distrihutiou. Thi^ distribution ie the 
opening ceremony of the ; the men dresy jn tljc aftemijoti Jind iierform 

the tirat dunce. 

Now life in the vilhige oliJiUge^^ distinctly. People do not go to the gardeim 
any more* aor do they peribrm any other regular work, such us fiahmg or canoc- 
bniUUiig. In the morning the village is alive with all the inmates who have not 
gone tu work, and often with vifdtors from other ^ill^'eHv But the read fcHtivitiea 
beg’in later in the day. When the bolteat hours of tht^ tlaj are over, at abont three 
to four o'clock Ln the afterncxid, the men put on their head-dresses. Those comdst 
nf a great number of white tuickatcwi featherH, stuck into the tlitek black hair, from 
which they pfotmde iu all directional like the quills of a poneupuie, forming large 
w'hitfl Imloea aronud their hentls. A certain accent of colonr and finish is given to 
the whole by a plume of red fE?athert5 that overtops the white sphere. In contraet 
to the gorgeous variety of feuther head-dre^s found in many other riistricta of 
New Guinea, the Kiri win ians liave only this one type of denH>mtion, which is 
rafKated invariuhly by all mdividmls and in oil forms of dance, Xoverthelc^a, in 
ennjunction with the caeaowary tufts tipped witli red feat here, and iuBertei into 
Itelt and armlets, the gcneml ap|)earjiiice of the dancer hae a fantastic chunu. In 
the regular rhythmic movement of the {fauee, the dreya seems to blenil with the 
dancer, the colours of the red-tipjjod black ttilEa tomng well with the brown akin. 
I'hc \vliite head-dress and the brown figure seem to be triutsfonued into a 
harmonious and fantoatic Avbole, somewhat savage, but in no way gfntosque, 
rhythmically moving agahist the iMickgroLmd to a mouotouoits and melodious 
chant Hiid the ovcrlaoring beat of the drums. 

In some donees a painted dancing-ahiold is used, in nthers they hold in their 
hands streamers of pandaniu# lenvea- These latter danceft, always of much slower 
rhythm, are disfignrod (to the European tost*) by iho custom of the men wearing 
women's gresa petticoats. The majority of dances are circular^ the drmu-bcaters 
and eingers standing in the middle^ while tlie dancers move round them in a ring. 

G^monial dances in full artiamentatbn ar^ never held at night. When the 
SUT 3 goes down, the men disperse and take off their feathers. Tim drums stop for a 

^ In tb.u and other iiurtaneva 1 do ndt dwtll upon iudi flociulugioaJ detaik do not bear 
diwtty upon ihit subject of thii sfticle. 
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while—it thfl tima when tlm nntiTea ha¥c fcheir niMD repast of the day. When 
night has fall @11 the druma axe isounded again, and the pprfnnnera^ now weariiig no 
omJUTLonts^ step into the ring. SoiDetimes they ^ing a genuine danning aong, and 
sound a proper dancing beat^ and then the jjeople perfunn a regular dani^. But 
usuallYp eapeciaiiy later in the night, tlie ainglpg ceages, the daoeiug h given up, 
and only the contitraod beat of the driunfl rings through the night. Tlie people, 
men, women and children, now join and walk round the eetiLml group of dnim- 
beaCem in twos and threeH, women with atnsll ehildren in ariua or at the breast, old 
men and women leading their grandchildren Isy the hand, all walking with an 
untiring perseverance one after the other, faednatad by the rhythmic 3 fll beat of tht 
dnune, pursuing the aimiesa and endJe^g round of the ring. From time to time the 
dancers intone a long drawn "Aa , . . u; Ece .... e," with a .nhaip accent at 
the end ; rimultaaeoufilj the drama cease tci beat, and the indefatigable caroTisal 
seems for a moment to be freed from Its spelh wdfchont, however, breaking up or 
ceaaing to move. Soon^ however^ the dnimmera take up their iutemipted muMC 
no doubt to the delight of the dancers, but to the despair of the ethnographetj vrhu 
sees a lugubrioiialy aleepleaa night before hm I This harihom, oa it is called, gives 
the ainall cMldrtm the opportunity to play, hopping about and across the slowly 
moving chain of grown-iipa; it allows the old people and the womra OiCtivelv to 
enjoy, at least, a kind of Imitotion of dancing; it la alw the proper thuc for 
pmproiis advaucas among the young pmjilc. 

The dancing and the kanlimn are repeated day after day and night after nierht. 
As the oiCH^n wasie^, the festive eLsracter, tlie frequency and enro with which 
otnnmental rlancos are held, and their duration, inmeases; the dances begin oarlier, 
the lasts well-nigh throughouL the night. Tiie whole life in tiie village 

and between villages is modliSed am) heightenetl. lArge parties of young 
people of Imth seiea visit neighbouring villageB. Presents of food are broughl 
from far away, and on the road people may bn met loaded with Imnanas, ooconnnH, 
bunches of sinecn Tint, and of taro. Some unportant ceremonial virits are paid in 
which a whole villago calls on another officially, nuder the Ifiaderahip of the chief 
Such viaite are Romethnea connectod witii mometitoua transact jane,, such ns the 
buying of dances, for these are always monopolies^ and have to be bought at a 
cunaiderable price. Such a IranBaction is a bit of native history, and will be 
Rpoken of for years and geuemtions. I was fortunate enough to aariat at one visit 
connected with such a transaction, which always consists of sarend ’hTflits^ on each 
of whidi the viaiiing party (who are always the BeUers) perform the ilanee 
officially^ the onlDokers leartiing the dance in this way, and some of Lhem joining 
in the performance. 

Ail big offidal vkita are oekbmtod with cotwidemble prtisents, which ate 
always given to tlie guests by the hostA The Utter, in their tom, will visit their 
formur gueata and receive the return gifta 

Towards the end of the mi/amaU, visiLa arc reet^ived almost daily from quite 
dUtaiii vLUageg, Such visits in ohloa days hud a vety compound charHiCter. They 
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wem undoubtedly friendly* and were intenJetl to so, bat the?^ wa& &twayK 
(Unger lurking behind the olficial friendiinews, Tho ’risUing piLFtiee were alw^nys 
armed, and it wea on such Oceanians that the whole array of" ceremonialarma 
came into dbFpky. Indeed, even now the eaTrying of arms is not entirely 
auppreased, tboiigh at prescnti they are nothing more than articles of decoration 
and ilisplay, owing to the white mau'^ iuilueiice. All the large wooden nwerd- 
clubs, flome of which are beantifnlly carved in heavy hardwood; the ctir^-ed 
walking-sticks and short, omamcatal epeats, all so well known from the New 
Guinea collections in the mns&nms^ belong to this class of weapon. They serve 
equally the purpoeos of vanity and of husioess. Vanity, display of wealth, of 
valtiable, hnety fimamented ohjeets^ m one of the mling^ passions of the KitiwinimL 
To'^swaggerwith a large wocdcii svroni, murdermia looking, yet nicsely carv^finl 
and painted white and red, ia an essential elemeid of the fan to a KiriwiniEin 
youth in festive {.laiiit, with a white noee sticking out of a completely blackoned 
face^ or oiie“ black eye/ or some rather coinpUit eirrvce nioning all across his face. 
In olden days ho was often called upon nse aucli weapons, and even now may 
resort to them in the white heat of poswion. Either he fancies a girl, or lie is 
Unded by one^ and his advancss/anlese very skilfnUy conducted, are uare to lie 
resented- "Wometi and the Hnspicion of ma^cal practices ore the main causea 
of quarrels and village brawla, which, in accordance with the general quickening of 
tribal life at tlie milctiinaliu were, and are, very much in season at thetKs times. 

Towards tl>e tijiie of full moon, when enthusiefim begina to reach its high-water 
mark, the villagea are decorated with as large a diaplay of fooil as pos^sible. The 
iailu is not taken cut of the yam-houeas, though it is visible there, ihrough the 
large interstices ol the forming the welte of the etore-heuftea. Bananas, 

Coro^ coconuts, etc-, are laid oat iu a manner which will be desorilied in delail 
hereafter. There is also a display of mifptf'fiy the native articles of value. 

Thu milmnitia ends an the night of the full mooiL The drama do not c^e to 
1^0 used iminediately Jifterwards, but all danoing proper is absolutely stopped^ 
except when the jft.ilavuibt is prolcngeil Into a iifpedal period of eitm ilancing, 
colled Usually the monotonous and insipid ia performed night 

after night, for months after the mihjmfa. 

I have been through the mibim&bt season tww; ouee in Olivilevi, the 
“ capital*’ village of Luba, a district in the Bouthem imt of the lekad, where the 
jfiilamala takes pktite a month flcjoner than in Elriwiaa projjer. Here I saw only 
the last five dajTi of tlii^ udhmabt^^ hut iti Oinarakana, the main village of Kiriwinii^ 
T watched tho whole proceedings from beginning to end. There I i^iaw, among 
other ft^tures, one liig virit^ when To’uluwa went with all the men from Oiimrakojia 
to the village of liluta, in iioimection wijJi the purcho^^ of the Boguiewo dance by 
the latter community from the former. 

Let ua now to that aa^iect of the milamula which ready bears npon the 
subject treated in this article, nomelyn to the port played in the festivities by the 
who at thb time pay their regnkr yearly visit to their native vilkt^as, 
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The bahjm knew wh-^Ti the h^t approaoheSp because it is held always at the 
same dine of the year, in tlie (irat IsaJI rf the moon, which m also caUed 
This moon ia determinetl—as thi^ir oalemlojr in getieral^ — by the pofndoii of the 
stars. And in Kiri wins properi the full moon of milam^i^a faJJb in the second hnlf 
of AuguEt or first lialf of Septemben^ 

When the time approaches, tbo taking' advantage of any apdl of fair 

wind that may occur, sail from Tama to their native villager It ia not quite elear 
ip the nativea where the iitiLma live during the milmnuh. They probably ataj in 
thf^ hotiees of tlieir that is their maternal raUtivea. Piiissibly th^y^or aume of 

tlieiii^ canip on the beach near their canoeSp if the beach !e not too far, exactly os a 
party of near kiiiBmeiiL from another vtUoge or fmm another lalaud would do^ 

At any rate, preparations for them are made iu tJie village. ThnSp in villagos 
iielonging to chiefst special ratbei Iiighp tliough smnU, platforms, called tvkaiku^tt^ 
arc erected for the htd&mu of the (chiefs), The chief is always sup|HJsed to 

be in a phydeadly higher position than the commoner. Why the platforms for the 
spirit f/uya'u are so very high (they meastire eome 5 to 7 metres in height) i could 
not aseortain.*^ Besides these plationiis several other arrange in ente are made in 
connection with tbe display of vsluables and of food^ with the ptufessad intention 
of pleasing the 

The displaj' of valmbles la trailed imam. The headman of each village, or the 
headmen, as there are at times mure than gna^ have tiauaUy a sniall covered 

* The nJeudsf arringemcntii ic thi^ Trubiinud Islimfii srt tiomphciited hy the that 
there are futtr districU, iwU uf whidi pbecs the IngisDing of the year, the tjid of the 
mooin —st a dHr^-rwiit time. Thus Id Xitavo, un Inlimd to the aenBd ol the mnin uilaad 
of thi! gfCHip, the iM celebrated eome tiioe in Jurui ur Jalj. llisn follow in Snly and 

August th& ■»QuthBm and western diatrietH of Tiwoion'o, tlm main isknd^ midsQuie Ulands to 
the weal; (KmlBuJii. anJ othera). After whieh the mCtaj^taia takes lAaat in Aagml or 
September in the ceutrul imd enatern dlstricEJi iif the muo ialand^ in what U called bv the 
natim^ KiriwinSp and List there fotlgwa A''akutaf tbu lAlaud to the noufch of Bwoiowi^ whura the 
taksfl plitce in September or <IiL’U>b«r_ Thus the /E>aHt,and with it the whole coJetsdoTp 
ia shifted uvt^r the Hpooe of four mwjns in one district. It nL-euih that the dates nf the ^iLfden 
aetivjtiea wIbo virv\ kcepinj^ time with tha ealeDdar. llili? wm stated hy the nntivea with 
empba^tft^ hut I found daring the VFi^r 1 was in Bwoicswa that the gardens were aiona 
in KiiiWills than in the weatern iliatrictp thoiigb the Latter iflCiQefiieeninadv3i.ace of the fortuer. 

Tlifl datea of the moons nxe fiicd by the pt^ltluu of the slAre^ la whmh aatrouamJcal art 
the ftitivcs of WawelE^ a viUa^ lying on the Ij^yiadi in the flOQtherji half of the mmn ULand^ 
eiCisL The Rev. M. JL Oilmour ttild me that thi; fLppwani>e of the the marina luinclLd 

vtriiiUt whieh takes place nu the reef near Vakata, is a yaty important fiuitDr in 
regulating the native calendurt iu fact, that in clouhtful caatfn it decidaii the quMtioti. Thii 
womi appediTi on certain ilaye towoi'ds the fuU m4xja, falling early in Noveaibor or iMc 
In t,ktoWr, and thu iu thu hct^onvrfa time of Yikntn. lt\ Kiriwinn the nativea told nie, 
however, that they thoroughly rely on the Mtrtrnmuiml knewMge of the Wawela mem 

3 No Ithiviilwyu were mmie ia Umiiskfuia ur Oiivlleri dining the I mw in those 

Tillngefl. The costani i» on thi! ileiiLinep and iLa firootimn of a toJtaikaya niy.'^itates a eonaldejable 
amount ot labour ami Lronhlo. I sawano ia the village of Gumdababa, whern there IIvbh t ehief 
fif tho Idghest rank (Mitskato, a ^y/i'u of the tab/d^t rank}^ 

’ How far, Irtsidw and behiad thui professed aLoi^ vanity and tho oeathfitic arc at 

work inpromptiug such dispLaym, cannot be disrujeed here. 
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jilatform in tie neighbourhood of their Louses. Thia is called hnnudma, and hero 
lie loan’s ^Ttlimhles, such articlea of wealth as fall under the oalive nnme of 
me diaphiyod, Inige polished axe blodca, striuga of red shell discs, krgp 
arm shellfl made of the oonua ahell, circular pigs’ teeth or their imitation, thcae, 
and those only, form the pmjier Midi's. TJiey are all placed on the platform, the 
ptringa of knhoitui (red shell discs) being hung under the roof of the hwatitrsa^ so as 
to be readily nccesaihle to ™w. When there are no htnewva, I saw temporary 
roofed platforms erected in the village, on which the valuables were displayed. 
This display takes place during tlie last threa days of the full moon, the nrtielcfl 
being pat up in Uia morning and removed at night. The proper thing, when 
visiting a village during the toibwfl, is to look at the things, even handle them, ask 
t heir names (every individual piece of lias a prOfier name), and, of course, 

express great admiration. 

Besides the exhibition of valuables, theiif is a great difiplay of food, and this 
gives a much more "showy” and feativo aBjicct to the lillagea For this, long 
ucaSbIdinge of wood, called talogiia, ai'e ereoted, couBisting of vertical stakes, about 
3 to 3 metres high, planted in the ground, with one or two rows of horirontals 
riinning along the verticals. To the fioriKoutols are attached bunches of bananaa, 
taro, yaraa of exceptional aize, and coconuts. Sucii struoturea rnn rorind the 
central placa which is the dancing ground and centre of all ceremonial and 

festive life in overy village. The year 1 was in Bwoiowa was an cxceptionaDy 
poor one, and the lahifjuu fiid not Teach more than 30 to 60 metres, encLraling only 
one-third or leas of a ftoiw. 1 was told by sevenU informants, however, tliat iu a 
CTood year they might extend not only all round the central place, but also round 
the circuliiT stieet which nius concontTically with the iiiAni, and even outside the 
village into the ''high roEul,” that is the path leading to another ^dllage. The 
are supposed bi please the who get angry wheuever there is little 

display of hxHl. 

All tills is merely a sliow which must afford the fcoAmia a purely aesthetie 
pioasun;. But they receive also more Bubatantial tokens of afFcctiem, in the form 
of direct offerings of food. The tirst repast wliioh is given to them takes place at 
the hitnknah, the opening feast of the tn-ilamala^ with which the festive period 
really begins. The ke^twknala. cousista of a dietrihittioii of cooked food, which takes 
place on the baht, and for which the food is supplied by all the members of the 
village, and redistributed among them.' Him food is eipoeeil to the apirits by lidng 

1 HitB IB DM tif the iDniunerabla fowl diatributione (geueric name msgali) which are 
Kuioaeted with almoat every feslore of soeW life in the Trohrurndfl. It ia uausily one clan (or 
two elsiiii) Mult orriuijjss the and othitr thma receive tbc food. Thoa in tbt- ItoTnutwifa 

the Malaai clan (iiwt distribiito the food nud the iKtnlahutit, the Ivhtmmffa and tho UtlMba receive 
it. After a few day* another is held, with the inverse socini grouping. Tlia dual 

ruTimgeiuiiiit of the claiis varies KvoriUng to the district. In Onuiralcana the Msiui are so 
preponderant that they fnrm one moiety for theiuMivos, the three remaining oLuu forming the 
other. It is impoosihie to ebtor here into the detailed examination af tiic social mechonljiai 
and of tho other featurw of the tagali. 
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placed cm tlie KwiAiu, Tticj partake of the “ spirit Bubatanoe *' nf tlie food exactly itt 
the aaine way sb they take away to Ttima the baloma of tho valnablea with which 
men are adorned nt death. From the luotneiit of the l;<i:fuiburAt(wMch ia connected 
with the inauguration of the dancing) the feetive pedod liegina For the bnltmti as 
weli Thoir platform is, or onght to bo, placed on the iiffJl'w, and they are staled 
to lulmiie the dance and to enjoy it, though, in fact, tnighty little notfce ia taken of 
their presence. 

Food is cooked early every day, and exposod iu big, fine ivotaU'ii diahes 
in each nmn's hoxisc, for the haliHua,, After an hour or so tho food is 
taken away and is presented to some friend or relative, who in him will present 
the donor witli an expiivalent dish, The chiefs have tlie iiriidlege of gi^tig to the 
iokaif (cfliiuuoiiei«) betel nut and pig, and of reoaivbg in return fiah and fruit».‘ 
Such fowl, offered to the baiovKt, and anhscquently given away to a friend, is* enUed 
bubutilu’a. It is usually put on the bedstead in the house, and the man, laying 
down the futfximti, says; " Balom' htra bithtaltia,^’ It ia a nnivcisal feature of all 
offerings and gifts in Kiri win a that they are accompanied by an oral declaration. 

Silrthititrtt lA tlie name for a dish of scraped coconut exposed to the bal&mtt 
(with the wordB “ Baiam' ketw silokuturn and then presented also to eotne omn 
It is chamcleriatic that this Sufoniii fwd is never oaten by the man who offoru 
it, but always prescnto^l after the ftalmnfi has fiaiahed with it. 

Finally, in the aftemooit before (.lie depaTtnre of the bafomu, some foml ia 
prepared, and some coconuts, tiatianini, taro, and yams are put luindy, and the 
vo^K'ft (valuables) are placed in a liaaket. When the man hears the characteristic 
beat of the drums, which coustiLiites the tofjfi, or cb^aing aiivay of the spirits he 
may put these things outside, the idea being that tho spirit might take away their 
baloDia as a portiiig preaant (ialoi), Tliis custom is called iuf The putting 

of tlieae things in front of the Jiouso {ohitikuida) is not quite essential, because 
the ba/(ntta can take them out of the house equally welL Diis wa« the explanation 
given to me when T was looking for tlio iai&iiia gifts in front of the houses, and 
saw only in one place (in front of the chiefs house) a few stone tomahawks. 

As said above, tlie presence of the balf»na in the i-illage is not a matter of great 
importance in the mind of the native, if cwmijared with such albatjsorbUig and 
fascinating things as dancing and feasting ami sexual licence, which go on witli 
groat intensity daring the Hut their existence h) not altogether ignoteil, 

nor i» their riMe by any moans purely passive—consisting in the mete admiring of 
wlmtgooson, or in tho satisfaction of eating the food they receive. The Mom/i 
show their presence in many ways. Thus, while they are in the village, it is 
retuarkable how many ooconutB will fall down, not by themselves, but plucked by 
the baioma. Whilst the mHamola waji on in Omarakana, two enormous hunches of 

• Ofcuurae. tfaecMefa luiTe us mucL pig is require befwe giviag nay to the 
But it ie charoeteristir thii tbe privUegea of the cbfef have inueb more lo d«j irith the iibsr^ 
tn giTf ibao with the Iiherty to Kuwnine- Vinily ie i stnjDger pmuion thjui greed— thotiab 
porha^ tMn refl^tifan dixHi nut the whole truth of the miitter ] ^ 
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cQconats feU down quite clo^ to my tenL And it ift a Tcrypleasant realute of this 
spirit ai^ttvity that such nuia are coimidefed public propertyp ao that even I epjoyed 
a cDODUiit drinfe, free of ohatge^ thanka to the Wema, 

Even the small unripe coconuts that £all down prematurely do it much more 
often during the milamala. And this ia one form in which the baio 7 }m ahow their 
diepleasnie, which is inTarkhly cauaod by Bcareity of food. The bat&nm get hungry 
(kasi nn>lu, their hunger)* atnj tJiej show it. Thunder* bad weather during the 
milamttla, iuterfering with the dancing and feaating^ is another and more effective 
fonu in which the spirits show their tamper, iU a mutter of fact, during tiij stay, 
the full mooiip both in August and September* fell on wet^ rainy and stormy days. 
And my inforuiantifl were able to deinonstmte to me by actual experience the 
connection between acftrcily of food and a bad milanmla, on'the one hand, and the 
anger of the spirits and bad weather on the othen The Bpirits may even go ftirthet 
fljiil cause drought, and thus spoil the next year's crops. This is the reason why 
very often several bad years follow each other, because a bad year and poor crops 
miike it impossible for the men to axiaDge a go^>d which again angers the 

fi/ikma, who spoil next year's crops, and so on in a mlimifa. 

Again, at times, the httimuti appear to men in dreamB during the }niliiniirla. 
Very often people's relatives, especially such as ore recently decoasedn como in a 
dream. They usually ash for food, and their wish is autisfied hj gifts of 
or At. times they have some measage to imparls In the viUoge of 

Olivilevi, tlie main village of Luba, the district south of Kiriwina, tlie (at 

whicli 1 was present) was very poor, tliere being hardly any food-display at all 
The chief, Vanoi Kiriwina, had a He wont io the beach (ulmu t half an hour 

from the \illage), and fiaw a big canoe with spirits^ aailiag towards the beach from 
Tunui, Hicy were angry, and spoke to him ; ” Wliafc arc you doing at OHvLIovi ? 
Why don't you give ns food to eat, ami coconut water to drink ? We send this 
cf.>n9taut rain for we are aogry. To-tnorrow, prepare much food; we wdl eat it and 
there will be fine weather; then you will dancej' Tliis dream was quite true. Next 
day anybody conld see a handful of white aaud on the threshold (pka iif-iftd<i\ of 
VnuoFa (ohiefs house). Huw thit« flami was connected with the dream* 

vvtietlier it had been brought there by the spirita or by Vanoi in his dream-existenoe 
and dream-walk, none of these details was clear to my io formants, among whom 
was Vauoi Mmself. But it was oertain that the sand was a proof of the auger of 
the haloma and the reality of the dream, Unfoitnnately* the prophecy of fine 
weather failed en tirely* and thorc was no dancing that day, as the rain was pouring* 
l^erhaps the spirits were not quite satmfied with tho smount of food offbiiEd that 
morning I 

But the bahmu are not entirely materianEdic. They not only resent scareity 
of ffKid and poor offerings, but they also keep etrict watch over the maintenance of 
eustom, mid they punish with their dkidessuie any infraction of the traditioiial 
oustoinary rules which ought to bo observed during the miiameJa^ Thus I was 
told that the spirits strongly disapproved of the general laxity and alownoHa with 
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which the miiamala was &t present observed Fommrlj^ nobody would woi k in ilio 
fiddii or do any other kind oi Inbofur during the festive period. Everybody had to bo 
1)Giiiid on pleaaure, dandng and sexual licence, in order to the 

XowodaySp people will go to their gardeneand potter abt>iit, or go on pieiftring wood 
lur bouse building or eano^ nudsiugj and the apirits do not like it. Therefore I heir 
anger, whioh TOsuIts in rain end sttffiu, spoilfl the miluTwitf. Thbt waa the caflo 
at OUvilevi. andlater on at Omamkanii. At Umerakana there was still another 
cause for their anger.uoimeetcd with the ethuographer*B presenoe in that placOp and 
I Imd to hear eeveraj times reproschfni alliisiDni and remarks horn the elderw and 
from To'uluwa. tlw chiefs himself. The faot was that I had bought from various 
villages s^unb twenty dMoing shields (fajiVMw); I wanted to see wliat the kaid/ii^tf 
dances wore like* Now, in Omarakana there waij only one i.lanoc in progress, the 
a dance perfonned with Mdla (pandnnns streamers)L I dSatrilmted the 
JttfwMw among the jrum^ dirr^ of Omamkana, and the chann of norvclty being 
too strong (lliey had not had auMcient kfiidfiba to dance with properly for the lost 
Sve years at leafit), thi^ at once to dance the ffUfiicgmhUf a dance peElormeLl 

with the dancing shields. Thia was a serious breach of the cuatotnary rules 
(though I did not know it at the time), for every new form of dance has to l>e 
oeretnonially inaugffmtedJ The otniMion was vary much iv^ntcd by the 
bonce bod weather, falling cwjonutH, eto. This was bruught up against me several 
times. 

After the hat^ui have enjoyed their reception for two or four weeks (tho 
miiatjuih hfLS a fiieil end. the second day aftei the full moon, hut it may begin any 
time between the proriona full moon and the new moon), they Imvo to leave their 
native tillage and return to Tuma.® This return is compulsory^ and in mducod by 
the ioba^ or ccrenmnkl huntiog away of the spirits. The second night after the fuJl 
moon, about one hour before simrise. when the leather head aing?? out, and the 

morning star {lubuttna) appears in the heavens, the dancing, winch hua been going 
on the whole night, ccAEeSj and the drumfl intone a peculiar beat, that of the wbti? 
The spirita know the beat, and they prepare for their return journey* Sueh is tlie 

^ Thw iianriiig in gtojcral u inaiigrjrated by tlw initiMica of thi; druimt 
fHfJowr'uX wliich in cuimettud with the iatittKtila. Tli& irndeha bav^ tti be InJttiLtKd 
jB^pnriLtcly by a io^viVyfef 

* Tber® nrt names for each day aboat full uiCHaiL Tbiia the day (mid night) nf the fuU 

moon are called Tapper Aatfattfo. One day liuforep FEurji^t^n ; twod[i>y^ The Jay 

after fall mncia, tiaiflilfa ; the fallowingniW| JKoMfo. The takes plaee on the ai^ht of IFoa/o. 

* The drums of the Kiriwiniacs ^rouflkt of: (11 the largit dmm (normal bim of New QuinoEL 
drum) rulled iiujdiw'v of iifpt' (this iB-ttar word being ui ohKqne ijnnnytii far the fftant 

and (i) the amall drum^ about ons-third the jsitu of the krgur^ called hitnjmnm^ AH their 
dnim-b^otii are a combinatioD of the twu druxiiap the kupi and the leading cAch [ta 

iu:paraf« Toks. The Ma beat am be noted i 
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power of thi« beat that if soinabedf @tr^et it a aoiipk of nights earlier, all tlio 
halotii/x wonld leave the villagOp and g^i to their home in the nether world. The iobti 
beat is therefore sferietly tabooed whilst spirits are in the vilkg^, and I eouhl not 
prevail upon the bo}^ in Olivilevi to give me a Eample of this beat during the 
milavifih, whereas, at a time when there were no spirita in the village (a eouple of 
months before the 1 was able to obtain quite a perfcnimnce of the hhtt 

m Omarakana. Whilst the wha beat is sotmded on the diiima,. the tatonm are 
addres^ed^ entreated to go, and biddeR farewell ; 

01 

Bid'tUougi, 0! 

Jitdiilomi 

yMiuhu ." 

O epirite, go away, wo shall not go (well remain)/* The last sound seems to bo 
just a liind of seream, to rouse up tbe sluggisli halmun and to spur them to go. 

T!iis whieh takes place as stated abo^u, before eunrise on the night of 
}F&ulo, is the main one. It ia meant to drive away the strong irpirita, those tliat 
can walk. The ne^ct tlay, before noon, there is another called pern inha^ or 
ehaaing away the lame. It purports to rid the village of the spirits of women and 
children, the weak and tho crippled. It is performed in tlie same manner, by the 
same bent and with the same words. 

In both cases the starts at the end of the village fartheiijt from where 

tho rotid to Turn a strikes the village grove {wfihi), so that no part of the village 
remains '• unsweptv'^ They go through the village, stopping for a time on the bakn 
(uentrol place), and then they walk up the place, where the road to Tnma leaver the 
village. There tliey flniuh the M/i, and always end up with a heat ef a peculiar 
form of ilauce, the 

This condudeft the mihntah. 

This information, ^ it stands here, was eoUocted and written down before I 
had an opportunity of witneMing the icifia in Olivilevi It la correct in all iKiints. 
it Lfi complete and detailed. I was even told by my infonnonta Lluit tht" drums ai'e 
beaten by the young boys only, and that the elder men do not take much part in 
the iofjtt. Yet, in nfi inatonce, perhaps, of my field work, liave I had sneb a striking 
demonstration of the necsesaity of witnessing things oneaelf, oa I luad when I made 

^ There twn mwH typM of dimi% in Baiown, Tbs drcular (Lmrisa^ wbw^ U» orchsti a 
£th* dmniH md the JongerH) Bit and in the middle, and tbe per/irf'mer« go ruitmi tliem in u circle, 
olwsjTf in the oppodte ctirecEion to the bajicla of a watch. These dtiness am inbdSyiied 

into: (1) (pandniHiH irtmainer) dances with slow movement; (3) (two bnuchea ol 

lettTiw)* with n Einick ranvement; bpiI t®) iiauMiu (woDden pamtoLl ^u-ldX dances with the 
same qnick moveinenL tn the ilaum» womjiifl can Lake part (very tixcoptinnidly)^ and fill 
the porformerB wmf women's petticoatiu The »cond group of ctancca nre the wiiere 

only three men donco, nJin^ys m imltiltiuti of Btiimoi moveioentH, though these oro very 
convenLioiiaiiwd atul lutrcolisdc, Thm ^UnesA ore mi drcnlari there are nn sangu (v a ral4f) 
to EKroaipany thorn i tho nrchratm ronaUt^ of iva htpi drums and uiie 
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ihc iraeiifiiifl of goLtuig up ab bh.TW in the mammg to see this cet^ntotiy. I liras 
I»Topftred to witness one of the moat importiint and seiioufii inomenta in the 
whole custoiiiai]i' cycle of annual events, and 1 definitely anticiputed the psycho¬ 
logical attitude of the natiiTM towards the apirits, llieir mve, piety, eta I thought 
that such iL oriais. associated with a weli-definod belief, would, in one way or another, 
express itself in outward form, that there would he a “ iiiomout" jiassitig over the 
village. When I arrived at the hnk^^ (central place 1, half an liour before simTise, the 
tlruiua were still going on and there wbtb still a few of ttie dancers sleepily moving 
round the dnimmers, not in regular dance, hut in the rhythmic walk of the JtariftoTH. 
When the sahi’u was heard, everyl>ody went quietly away—the young people in paint, 
and there tcniamed to farewell the hahmn only five or aii urchins with the drama, 
myself and my informant. We wont to the kadiimulafftila wffw—the pr*mt where 
the path for the next village leaves the seltknient, und we started to chase the 
huhma, A more imdiguifled performance I cannot imngme, licaring in mind ikit 
ancestral spirits were addressed 1 I kept at a distance, so as not to inUuenco the 
ioiWt—but there was little to bo infiueuced or marred by auethnogmplior'apicgenoe ' 
The boys from six to twelve yeans of oge aonndedthe beat, and llieu the smaller ones 
liegaii to address the spirits in the worda I Lad been pravioiialy given by my inform- 
nuta. They spoke wilJi the Bame eliaroctenstic mixture of arrogEince and abynesa, 
with which they used to approach me, begging for tobacjco.or mak-ingaotne faceUoua 
remark, m fact, with the typical demeanour of boys in the street, who perform aome 
oiueance aauctionetl liy custom, like the procaedinga on Guy Fawkes’ day or similar 
i ceaaioim. And so they went through the village, und liardly any grown-up man 
was to be seoB. The only other sign of the Mit was some wailing in a homie where 
a death bad recently occurred. T was told a was the right tiling to wail at the ieht 
03 the balma of the kiudred were just leaving the village. Xext dky. the pern foJn 
was a still more paltry alfair: the boys doing their part with laughter and jokes, and 
the old men looking tm with amilea, and making fun of the poor lame spirits, which 
liave to hobble away. Yet there ia no doubt tliat the toiw, as an event, as a critical 
point in tribal life, is a matter of importance. It would never on any acooimt be 
omitted.* Ah already noted, it would not be performed except at the proper 
moment, and the drum lieat must not he trilleil with. But in its performaijcp 
it has no traoea of sanctity or even soriousnesG. 


There is one fact in connection with the iofni which must be mentioned in 
this place, as in a way it may seem to qualify tlie general statement made at the 
IteginniDg of this article, that there is no connection between the mortuary 
ceremonies and tl»e lot of the spirit that has departed. The fact in point ia that 
the final costing off of mourning (culled “washing of the akin," fwmi icwiWo 
literally “he or she WEisbes her skin") nlwaya takes place after a jnilawnla on 
the day following the wAn. The underlying idea would seem to be that the mouni- 
ing is still kept during the wiiarruila, us the spirit is there to see it, and as soou as 

* Wh*n a yiliAgfi w fn moarninK (Ma), and druion a« tob*#, p^rfortod i,v 

nu-nii* qf a conch aheU <ta'iiw)-but it niMt not be omitted evsn under sarh . i - ' 
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Lhia spin I depurtJSj the ** skin is waflb&A*^ But st.rai:igBlj t^uongh 1 never found the 
natives either volunteering this explanation or even endorsing it. Of coarse, when 
yoLi dflk the qaestion, ** Why do jon perfortn washing of the akin just after the 
tVwrl"' you receive the invariable Tnkaa bognv — "our old 

oustoin,^ You then have to beat about the bush, and finally ask the leading 
question. And to thia (as to all leading questionB which contain an imirue or 
doubtful atatement) the natives always snawor in the negative, or else they consider 
your view as a. new one, and throwing soma light on tlie probkiu, but such considera- 
tton and oci^uicsceneo is at once distiugnishable from a direct cudoraemanti of a 
statement. There waa never the slightest difliculty in deciding whether ao opinion 
obtained waa a cuEtomary, well e^tuhlifllieHl, orthodox native view, or whether it was 
an Idea new to the native mind.^ 

Some general remarks about the natives'' attitude towards the balmiia dntuig 
milmmdn may follow this sccoiiut of details. This attitude is characterhed by tlie 
manner in which the natives speak about them, or behave duiiDg the ceremonml 
perforin wicas; it is loss l^ugible than ouBtomary itemSj and more difficult to 
describe, but it k a fset^ and as ^uoh must ho sUted. 

The bahmt^ during tlielr sijij% never frighten the natives^ and there ie not the 
ellghtast. uneafonesa felt about them. Tho small tricks they play in showing their 
anger, etc* (see above)i are done in broad daylight and there is nothing at all 
" nticftuuy " about them. 

^ ThodrE^ of ^Meading quB^donfij' os ar^r anJ over [igais in all mBtroEtiujia 

far ethuagraphicnJ Sold work ie, to my 4xp6n>nce, one af the tnnst mk^leadiii^ 

prejudices. Jjeading qnestlaDif'' are dangerouA wiEk it lu^w mformautp for the Urst half hour 
iir ^uple df hdim^ at lh± outstde, of yoiir work with hiui^ Bnt any work dond with a n^Wp 
and canscqnently bewildDred^ infomuint ifi not worth being record ed. The informimt mu!^ 
know that you wont from him and detail^ etatnmQntft ai facL A good inlqmuuit, after 
a lew dayi, will contradict and carrect you even if yon niiike a lap 4 [i£§ and to think ul 

any danger from lending qnestioiiB m such it i.'tue ia abeolotdJy groundluuL Again, r«al 
ethnographictil work moves much more in statemenE of actnaJ details, detaLla which^ aa a nde, 
can he checked by observation^where again there h in no obm noy danger from leading 
questions. The only case where direct. questEoning is neccHHoi-y^ where it u tb^ only 
instrument of the sthnographJst, Ik whoa he wants to know what £■ the interpi'etalidn of a 
UTreiDODy, what h bin infomiont'a opinion about Bonu ntate nf things ; then Leading qinstiDiu 
are mhsolutely neccseary. Yon might nah a natlvo What is your Iniarpretatiou nf aach and 
anch a ceremony and wait for yea™ 1>afor6 gelling your answer (even if you knew how to 
word It in native language). You wnuld luore or h^a soiidt the native to take qp your 
atlftndc, and look at things in etbnographicial perspective, Agaija, wbea dealing with facta 
that are just out of range of ipuneiinkte ohservatioii^ like oiistocua of wor^ some of the 
fhbfoEete technological objectOr it ia abaolutely linpcHsiblo to work without leading queistions^ if 
tiiany important featnres ore nut to bo omitted, und u thorn Is no earthly reason to avoid this 
type of qiwotjoningi it is directly etronoous to brand Ehe Leading questions. Ethnological 
cnc[uirj and judkial examinaticn an essentially dideruntT in that in. ilie latter thn witne« hju 
nsutdly to eTcpTflos his perRonitJ, individual opinion, or to relate hla itnpresaJons^ both of which 
can be eiwily modilied by imggfaUon : whereas m athnolo^cal ofhqniry ihc informant is 
expected to givd such eminendy crystoULzed and aolldihed Items of knowledge as an outline of 
k."ertfiJn ctutumary Hctivities^ or a boiiuf or a statement pf traditional opinion. Tn such caees a 
leading que^ion Is darq^eroos only when dealing with a kzy, ignorant, or binscnipuloua 
informant — id which case the best thing is to discard him oltagether. 
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At night tube OAtivgg not in tha LeflAt afraid tn walk about alone from 
village to village, wher^ thffy are dbtiuotly afraid gf doing ao for autne time after 
a man^^ death {js&e above). Indeed, this is the perio^i of amorous intriguoy^ whioh 
entail lonely walks, and walka in couploe. Tlie moat intenae period of mi/amfda 
coincides with full moon, where tho superatitiDua fear of night ia naLumlly reduced 
to its miniroiim. The whnb csountry is gay with the light of the moour with the 
loud beat of drumB, and with the songs which rewound all over the pbice. By the 
time a man is out of the radius oE oub villagg^ be hears the music from the ne^t+ 
There in nothing of any oppressive atruospEicrc of ghosts, of any haunting prosonce^ 
quite the reverse. The mood of the natives is gay and rather frivoloas, the 
atmospUcTE in whicli they live pleasant and bright 

Again, it is to be noted that, though there is a certain amount of qommuniou 
between the living and the spiiita by dreams, etc., the latter are never supposed to 
iniluence in any sariutui way the course of tribal afCurs. Sq trace of diviuation, 
taking connsel with the Bpirita, or any other form of customary GommurLiDn in 
matters of any inipcartanoe, ia to be detected. 

Apart from the hiek of stiperstitioua fear, tlicre arc no taboos Bonneeted wdtli 
the 1>ahaviniir of the living tgwauls the upiriLa. It can be even safely iisscrtcd that 
not too much respect is paid bo thato. There ia no fihyneaa whatever in speaking 
about the or mcntlouing the personal names of such m arc prosiimably 

preHcnt in the village. As mernioned above* the nativea make fun of the lojnc 
iirpirits, and In fact all kind of jokes ore pasacil about the mifl their 

bohavionr* 

Again, except Ln the cases of people recently dead, ihere is little per^nal 
feeling almut the Bpirita. There are no proriaions for siugUng out individual btjhma 
and preparing a special reception for them, excepting perhaps the gift^ of food 
solicited in dreams hy individual 

To sum up: the b<rhma return to their native villagu^ like -viaifcorfi from nnotlicr 
place, Tliey are left to a great extent to themselves^ Taluahles and food arc 
dis[ilayed to theuL Their preaence is by no means a fimt constantly in tli« native's 
miudp or foremost in hia anticipatiaiis ofx and views about, the There is 

not the slightest scepticiam to be discovered in the mind of the most clviHssed 
natives os to the real presence of the ftrt/offia at the miiamaln. But there is little 
cmottotml reaclion with referenoo to their presence. 

So much about the annual visit of the during the miiajftolci. The other 

form in which they influenee tribal life is through the part they take in magkr^ 

V. 

Magic plays on euomious parti in the tribal life of tho Klriwinians (an it 
undoubtedly does with the majority ol native peoples). All important eoononiic 
activities are Eringcd with magiCt especially such m imply pronounced eliituents of 
chanco^ ^-untore, or danger Gardening la completely ivrapped up m magic; the 
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little hantiiig that is done baa it$ army of spella; fiabing, i?&pecLaUy when it ia 
connected with risk and wben tlie tasalis depend upon luek and are not abiolntely 
certain, ie equipped with elaborate nmgical systenitL Canoe building has a long 
bat of Qpella, to be recited at variona stages of the work,, at the felling of the tree^ 
at Uie ficooping out of the ibigont l ajid^ towards the endj al paintings lasbiug 
togetlier^ and launchiog^ But this magic ia used only in the ease of the larger 
sea-going canoea. Tlie email canoes* used on the calm lagoon or near ibe abore^ 
wbem there is no danger, are quite by the magielau. Weather — rain, aun 

and wind—have to obey a great uimil}er of spells, and they am especially ajncnablo 
to the call of some eminent e*|^ctta, orp ratherj^ famlbe^ of experts* who practise the 
art in bereditary anct^ssioii. Iq times of wai^ — when fighting sti!! existed, before 
the white tnan's rule—the Kiriw4iiinj]s arailed themselves of the art of certain 
famibe^^ of profoasionals, who bad inheriteij war magic from their ancestors Antb 
of couToe, ilm welfare of the body—iiealth—can l>e deatroyeEl or rcsiured by the 
magical craft of soreorore, who are ahvajii healora at the same time. If a man's 
life be enJaugered by im attempt du the iiurt of the above-mentioned :^^iuluku/iiisi, 
there are ^jpelk to counteract their miluence, though tlio only safe way to escape 
ihe danger ia to ap|dy to a woman who k a herself — there is always 

some such woman in a distant vilJags, 

Magic is so ^ridflepread that, living among the natives, I used to come oernsH 
magical parfonnanees, very often quite iinexiicctedlyp apart from the cases where T 
arranged to l>e pre^nt at u ceremony^ The hut of Ragido%, the garden rnagidan 
of Omarakauap was not fifty metres from luy tent^ and I lemember ht^aring hk 
chant on one of the very first days after my arrival, when I hardly knew of the 
existence of garden magiOp Later on I waa allowed to assist at his chantiug over 
magical herbs ^ hi fact, I could enjoy the privilege as often as 1 liked, and I nsed it 
several times. In many garden ooremonies part of ibe ingiedlenU are ebauted 
over in the vijlsge* in the magLciank own houae^ and, agaiu, before being used in 
the garden. On the morning of sucli a day the magician goes alone into the bunli, 
somatiuies far away, to fetch the neccosory lierlk?, Tn one charm ns many oa ten 
varieties of mgrediente, praetically all herbs, have to be hrougbL Some are to be 
found on the oca-beach ouly^ some must bo fetched from the rattboa^ (the stony 
coral woodlund), others ore 1 wrought from Lbe the low scrub. The magician 
has to set out before daybreak and obtain all his material before the aun up. 
The berba remain in the honae, and aotnewhere about noon ho proceeds to cbani 
aver them. A mat h spread on the bedstead, and on this mat another is laid. 
The herbs are placed cpii one half of the aecond nlat^^ the other half bemg folded 
over them^ Into this opening the magician ohantA his spelt His mouth is quite 
close to thn edges of the mat, so that none of liia voice can go astray - all enters 
thu yawning mat* where the herbs arc placed, awaiting to be Imbued with the 
speU. This catching up of the voicm, which corr-ies the spell, ia done in all mamW] 
recitationa ’When a small object has to be chamiE^l, a leaf bi folded ao as to H^rm 
a tub find at the narrow end of this the object is placet!, while the niagiman 
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chants into the bitKiJ end To return to Eagido'u and Im garden magia Ha would 
chant his charm for abont half an htiur, or even longer, repeating the spell ovbt 
and over i^ain, leiHsaling varioius phrase? in it and various iTnportanl words in a 
phrase. The Hjiell i? sung in a low voh>e, there fc^eing a |jeeuliar, lisif-melodic 
fashion of recitah w^btch slightly varies with the divers forms of magic* The 
repetition of the words ia a kind of rublnng-in of the spell into the suijstauLe to be 
medicated. 

After the garden nmgiciaii has finiahed his epeU, ha wmps up the leaves in 
iiie mat and puts tiieoj Midc, to be presently need in Hi* field, ueually the uost 
mommg. A11 actual ooremonictis of garden magic take phuie in the fields and there 
are many spelle which are chanted in the ganlcn. There la a wliole ayatem of 
garden msgie ouneisting of a series of coiuplex and elaborate rites, each accompanied 
by a ei^elL Every gaiideuing activity must be preceded by a proper rite. Thus 
there is n gi^neral maugurativo rite* previous to any work in the gardens whatever, 
and this rite ia [jerformed on each garden plot eapoi^tely* Tiie cutting down of 
the ?cnib la mtroduced by another rite. The burning the cut and dried acrub is 
in itself a m^cal cei'emony^ and it brings id ite wake minor msgical rites 
performed for each plot^ the whole performance es^tendiiig over four days. Theoj 
wlien the planting begins, a new series of magical acta takes place, which loats for 
a few days. Again^ the weeding and the pTcUmmary digging are introdueed by 
megiflal perfonDancee. All these rites foim, ns ib wcto^ a frame, into whicli the 
gorded work ia SttecL The magician orders refit periods^ which have to be 
observed* end his work regulates the work of the cominnnityj forcing aQ the 
villagora to perform certaiii kbouTS sioiultaneoasly, and not to lag behind or tj* too 
far in advance of the otheni. 

Hie share is very much appreciated by the cominunity ; indeed,, it would l^e 
difiicult to imngidc any work done in the gardeua without the co-operatiou of tlie 
(garden TUBgiojan).^ 

In ttifi management of gardens the lias □ great deal to aay, and great 

rtjspeot is shown to his advice* a respect which is in reality purely formal, because 
there are very few' controveteial or even doubtful, q^uestioufi about gardening. 
Ncrertheleae^ the natives appreciate such formal deference and ocknowledgmoot of 
authority to a riegruy which is really astoniahiug. Tlic garden magloiim reoaives 
also his payment, which consist? of subatantial gilte of flah olleml him by the 
mambers of the village oornmnniby. It must be oddod that the dignity of villnge 
magician is usually veatod in the person of the villaga headman^ though thie is not 

* A ctarAclerifltic fivet illuitrate tbii HU&Uimfiut Im lumigbed ty a EsL-otchman, who biki 
b^n Living far yesra Anions nAtires m ttidcir and pearl Irayer^ Ha taa ia no way l™t the 
“ cMte " And dignity at tto white ttiihi, in fatt^ he k an eiti^mely kind, bouipitAble j 

nererthBleoAi ha han aadiuiied c^rtaia oatiT? pecaliaritiH aad hablta sacih 14 the ehowhig of 
KBc% nut, a habit icldaiii adeptMl by white m^n. He ii also nmrried tu a Kinwinmit, Id 
urder to meke bk gsrilea tbriTft, ho obos tha Wlp of a native twoti (gwdfln frtiiii the 

next TillBge, and that k tfta reason, loy infoniiaiitB told me^ that Ma garden k alirayi comider- 
ahly better than that of any oth^ while maiL 
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mvambly the ciase. But oti]j &. man who belongs hj birth to a certain village, 
whi>30 maternal an cestoid have iUvfft]n$ been the lorda <yf that village and of tlmt 
Boilj can ** strike the soil ** (mvw 

In spite of its groat importanef^ Kiriwinian garden magie iloea nnt consist in 
anj statol^, ^cred ceroinouiest BomDunded with strict taboos, |>eTfonned with as 
much display as the nadTse can afford. On the contrary, any pei'sou uninidatcd 
into the cbaracter of Kiriw^iniau im^ic might w^alk through the most important 
ccrontony without being aware tliat anything of importance is going ou^ Such a 
porwn might come aeroaa a ruan acratehing the soil with a atiok, or making a small 
heap of dried bnumhea and stalks, or planting a taro fuller, and {lerhaps muttering 
aome words^ Or else the iniaginary spectator would walk through a KiriwiniJin 
new garden field, witli ita soil freshly moved and elearedT with its diminutive forest 
of stems and sticka pat into the ground to serve os supports for the a field 
which will presently look like a hop garden, and in such a w^alk he might meet a 
group of men, halting here and there iind adjusting sometliing in the comer of 
each garden plot. Only when loud spells ore chanted over the fields would the 
visitnr'a attention be directly drawn to the magical reality of the perfonuMicc!. In 
such cases the whole aot^ othsrwiso inripid, assiimos eome dignity and iinpreasive- 
ness. A man may be seen standing alcme, with a group behind Mm^ and 

addressing in a loud voice some unGeen power* or* more csorrectly^ from the 
Kiriwinian's point of view^ casting this imeeeu power over the Gelds: n power 
which lies in the spell condensed tlicre througli the wiadum and piety of genera¬ 
tions. Or voices may bo be-ard all over the held chjiuting the same spell, as not 
seldom the summons the help of hJs oKsiGtant^^ who consiat always of his 

brothers or other matrilineal sneccasoi'a. 

By way of illustmtionp let us go through one such eeremouy—tliat consisting 
in the bumitig of the cut and dried scrub* Some herba, previomdy chantefl over* 
have to be wraiiped, with a piece of banana leaf, round the tops of dried coconut 
leaOaCe, Leaves so prepared will serve us torches to set fire to the field In the 
forenoon {the ceremony 1 wilTicssed In Omarahana took place about 11 a.iiir)* 
Bagido'u, the t4yw<m of that vHlagu, went to the gardens accompanied by To'uluwa. 
his matenia] uncle and headman of the viEi^^Op and by eotue other people, among 
whore was Bokuioba, one of the headman's wives. The day was hot, and there 
woe a slight breeze ; tht* field was dry, so setting fine to it was eaay.. Everyone 
present took a torch—even J&okuiobn. Tlie torches were lit luite wiihont 
ceremony (by meatifl of wax matche^p protlnced by the eth4iogr»pbeT, not witiliouL a 
paug), and then overyoue went along tho Gold on the windwaTii side, and the whole 
woB soon ablazcu Some children looked on at the burning, and thero was no 
question of any taboo. Nor was there much exciiamaut iu the village about the 
performance, for we left a number of boys and ohildreti behind, playing in the viBage 
and nob at all interested or inclined to come and see the rite^ T insisted at Buree 
other rites^ where Bogido'u and I were alonop tlmugh ihero was no taboo to prevent 
anyone who wisbed froju being prewnt. Of course* if anyone waa present, a 
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ciertaiu miTiiii^uiii of decomm wtitild be oLserv^ed- The qiiesrian of tiiboo, mote- 
over. vftnes with tJie villnija, ewih having its own system of garden tnagiG. I 
aflflisteii at anethei" garden burning ceremony (on the day foDowing the wholesale 
burning, when a small heap of rubbbb, together with some herbs, wm burnt on 
eacii plot) in a neighbouring village, snd there the t&wosi got very angry l>efiaiiae 
aeme girls iDok<jd on nt the perfonnancc from a fair distance, and I was told that 
the tseremonies were taboo to women in that village. Again, whereas eome 
cereTnoiiiea are perfonned by the t{^mm alone, in others Beveral i>wple uBiially 
assist, while there are still others in which the whole village commnnity haa to 
take part Such a eeremony vviH be described in detail below, as it bears more 
particularly on the question of the participation of the {Hthtna in magic. 

T have spoken here of garden magic only in order to illustrate the general 
nature of Kiriwinian magic. Garden magic is by far Gie moat eouapicuons of all 
m^cal activitieSf and the broad statements exemplified in this particular case! 
hold gO€5d with referenco to all other kinds of magic as weLL All ibis is just 
inteniled to serve as a geuend ^Jictu^e^ which must bo kept in mind in order trhat. 
my Toinarks about the part played by the haloiJLa ip magic may appear in the right 
Ijerspectivo.^ 

The backbone of Kiriwinian magic is formed by its spoils^ It is in the 
spell that the nirvin virtue of all magic resides. The rite is there only to L&unoh 
the spell, to serve as an appropriate mechanism of tmnamlesion. This is the 
unlvcr^l view of all Kiriwinian a, of the competent as wed m of the profane, and a 
minute study of the magical ritual well confirms this view* It is in the Idrmulie, 
therefore, that the chic to the ideas concerning magic k to l^e found. And in 
the forumUfe we find frequent mention made of the ancestral namea. Many 
fonnuhii IwgLn with long of ftucti names, aarving^ in a waji as an invonatlun. 

The quc&iion whether such Usta are real prayerB, in which an actual appeal is 
made to the anceattal hdmw, who are snpjKj^Mid to cqihb and act in the mngic^ nr 
whether the anceatral names figute In the furtnuha as mere itema of traditioii— 
hallowed and full of magical rirtnc, just because o! their traditional nature—docs 
not seem to allow of any Elcfiaite decision either way. In fact, both elements are 
undoubt^liy present; the direct appeal tn th^^ Wma aud the tmditiona] value of 
Uie mere ancestral names. The data given below should allow of closer determina¬ 
tion As tlic traditional element is dosely hound up with the mode of Inbcritance 
of the magic^ formulae* let us begm with the latter question. 

The magied formnl® passed from generation to generation, inherited from 
father to son in the paternal line, or from halafti (mat. uncle) to nephew in the 
maternal line, which, in native opinion» is the real line of kindred (wszj/ft). 
Tlie two forms of iubcritance am not quite equivalent. There is a class of magic 
which may be termed locals because it Is bound up with a given locality. Tn thie 

^ The hruiul geatinlLtHW glvtn abont Kiriwinian ^iwden niagie are, of eoarse^ not to lio 
tiiken even aa an outline of thia nuj^c, which, it is boped^ will be describe Ln anotbor 
paper. 
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vlasis beli^tig nil the nvBlama of garileii nLagic/ £ib well as alt such magical spells 
as are conncjctcd with certain ^potQ eudow^ed with magical properties. Such was 
the most powerful tain oiaj^o in the ialanJ^ that of Kaaatial, which had to be 
Itorformed in a certain waterhole in the (grove) of Kasana'L Such waa the 
official war magic of Kiri win which had to bo perform ed by naim belouging to 
Kiiaihuiiga, and which was associated with a (a sacred grove) nour that 

village. Again, the elaborate systems of luagic which wore essential to shark and 
kalala. ftsbing had each to be carried out by a man belongiog to the village o£ 
Kaibnola or Laba'i respectively. All such formuhe were hereditary hi the female 
line.* 

The olsssof magic which is not bound up with Locality^ and which may be easily 
transmitted from lailter to son„ or even from stranger to stranger^ at a fair priori i$ 
much smallor. Hera belongs in the Grst place, the lormidse of native medicine, which 
always go in couples^ a a forniiiLa of evil inagiCt the object of vidiich Is to 

produce illness^ lioing alwayn coupled with o formula for unnihilating the 

respective and m curhag the diaen^e, Tlie magic which initiates a man into 

the crafE of carving, the (carver) magic, belongs to this class^as well as the 

canoe-uiaking citarms. And a serica of Forinuhe of minor importance^ or at least 
of loKs esoteric charactor^ such os lovo magic, magic against the bite of insects, 
magic against the midukmmi (this latter rather important), magic for removing 
the bad eflecta of incest, etc. Bui even theee formnhe, though they arc not 
neceesarily performed by the people of one locality, are usually aasociated with a 
locality. There ia very often a myth at tho bottom of a certain intern of magio, 
and n myth ia always locaL^ 

Thus the more numerous e:^amplea, and certainly the more important elaee of 
magic (the “ uiatrilineal " magic), is looai^ bath in its trhsTucteT and in itg trons- 
miaaion, whereas only part of ilic othtu clasa disrinctlj local m its chameter, 
Kow locality is in the mind and tradition of the Kiriwiniao most intimately 
aeBooiated with a given family or subclan.^ In each locality the lino of men who 

* 1l dhnidd bts reiDcmbcred that ciwh villn^ h&s Ita own ^yEttiu of gDj’den magi-i^ 
lutLiuAtely rnatieeted ■with that TLSJfi*g?E^ anil tranamittiid In thfe maternal linn, Th& metuUrr- 
sMp in A vilSago community ia also tmnannlted in the feiable linn, 

■ I cMiintit daai here in d? tail with thiA rule, to which there are appm out oiceptioiiA. 
This will W dune in anotbtV fdAeo. The stalemeal in the toil ought to ntnendiid i 
"herediutry m ihe femido Imo in the long ram" For iimtiine^Tf^r often a fAthttr gives ttio 
magic to Im i«in, who priutiiicfl It during Ilia Irfetinio, bat thii pMS it on to hii oon 

unless be hfii married a girl of hi» father's m ihat hb son belongs to the origfnEl ch^n 
Bgnm. Criiss-conain niarriflge, pnunpterf by thij and ainuhir motivea, ia £^irly frcqupnl^ and is 

cona iderpii dlstlnt'tly dDSirabls. 

" Thiia, for iuauince, the ono of ttio powerful titfimi (evil ^pellaX m 

eeflooiated with amytk loeaiieed in the vilUgea of Ba'n arid JSnoitnlu. Again, cerLain ennoo- 
hullding magrCi eaJJed cotitoiiia refotencaa to a mirih^ the scene oi which ia the ielnnd of 

KiUviiu Many other examples i‘oLild Im iddueed* 

* The native nrime for b aiibtdBii hi «/. Seligtaiiiij eit^ p. 67fl^ wViere the form d^eta 
ia with tho pronosiinal auifii uf the third penaoii, ** hln familyThe author givea there 
the iiani fta of Jo/hi lifiloDging to ihfi four eliUiA. UTiey include the moet impurtnat but 
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have aucoeedfld each other aa its nikrs, and who in toro performed those acte of 
tuagic ofij^ential to ita welfare {such aa garden mag^c), wonM naturally loom lai go 
in the Tnmds of the natives. This probably ifl couhrmed by the laet$j for, aa 
raentionad above, the names of matriliiieal ancestoris play a groat part in tnagit, 

jyiTiip esaraplea may bo given to confirm this atateanenfc, though the foil 
discussion of the question must be dRletTed to anochor occaaionj beeaitoe it would 
be neoeaaary to compare this feature with the other elements recurring in magic, 
and to ihh end the full reproduction of all the formuhe would be ueceseary, Lbi 
UB begin with the garden magic. I have recorded two systems of this tnagic, that 
of the nllogc of Omarakana called kaiiu^Mla, whioh is generally cemaidertM] to 
be the most powerful; and the immiUftkaitfa gystam, associated witli tho four 
flmall viLlagfja, Kupuakopula^ Tilakaivap Iourawotu\ and Wakailiiva. 

In tlie Omarakana eystcui of garden magic there are ten magical epells, each 
associated with a special not: one said while striking the ground on which a new 
gaiden is to be made ; another in tho ceromony imtiatiog tile cutting <]owji of Lhe 
scrub; another dtiring the eeremonial burning of the cutj dried scrub, and ao oik 
O ut of these ten apells there are three in which reference is made to bahma of 
anee^toTB. One of those three is by far the most important, and it is said during 
the performance of sc vend iite$, at the cutting down caremony, at the planting 
ceremony, etc. 

This is the beginning: 

Vatmi, ixttum ; (repeated many times) 

Vktfm, vaium * (many times) 

Fiifitfofa, * 

Tnhwji/. Folii, Kdako^ iuht^ti Talikii/f, 

ifidabueiiHt £:uniud{Ia^ 

Tuhu^u Xfitupmh, tuimfpi Bv^iahw^a, tuhut^u Nutfufkuta ; 

Tabii^ Jlttahmued, tamafpi^ /r?ia?Hao , ^ ^ 

After this follows the rest of the formula, whiefi ia very loogp and which, in 
the main, dcBcribes the state of tbinga which the formula is meant to produce. 
!>., it describes the growth of the gnnien, the ridding of the plants from all [jesta^ 
bhghfcs, etc. 

Tlie correct translation of srich magical forrauhe ptceonta certain fMicnltiea 
Them are in them areliaic eipreesiona which the nutivei^ only partially unilorstand, 

there others. A§ Ptofi?saor Seligmwi "aySf tbs ineinberB of each daUt ferac& their 

origin tea^inmou anecator Smb an aaceptcKr emerged origimiilj oot of a hde in th* earth 
iti a given iDcaUty. And, w a nile, the dalit livta in, or neiLr, that loemlity—vary often the 
^ hole k in the grove etirrounding tho vUliLge, or evon right in Uis vEilage. These holM,called 
“iKotihcs (fimjAuk sfv, at present, either waterholeii or etone heapn, or somll ebsilow esviUesr. 
The Lois mcntici&ed by Profn^cr Selignum on p. 673 iu the one out of which emerge KVoral 
of ttie miwt arwu™a±ir efa^o. Bnt tiii k an exception, tb« role tpoiug erne huu£ci, (me daia^ 
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and even th&n it ift eitretuely difficult to make them troDelate the meaning 
correctlj into modom Kiriwinlan. The typical form of u spell oonaiBts of three 
parts: f 1) The introduetion (called u*uiii = lowest part of a atoiUp used aliu) to 
denote some tiling akin to oar coueeption of cause); (2) The Inwiy of the spell 
(called f^puala = the back, the flfuilcB, the ruuip); (3) The final part (dii^na = the 
tip, the end, the peak^ etymologically oonnected with doga^^L tnsk, a sharp/long 
tooth)* TJstiaUy the iapuahi ia much more easy to uuderatand and to tran&late 
than the other parts. The invocation of ancestorB, or> more correctly^ perha|ve, thcr 
list of their namea, ia always contained in the n\d(L 

In tie u^Tila jtiat quoted, the first word, ra/'iiuf, was not undert^tooti by my 
iuioriDaiit, Bagido'u, the toHxm (^Tden tuagiemn), of Omarakaua, or, at least, he- 
waa not able to trarmljite It to me. On Btymological grounds it can bo translated^ 
I thinks by " cause or make.''* 

The words trnaga are composed of the prefij:efl vifu (to cause), and t 

(third person, singidar, verbid prefix); and of the root iimga^ wlrieh ia composed 
again of ne/t, the root of come, and a suffix often used, which plays merely the 
rfilc of giving emphasis. The words are quite Byrninottioal 

with the former* only the root ia/' %n go (reduplicat&J into Mtt), figures instead 
of mtf, to conae. 

Ill tlie list of onceators, two points an? to be noted: the first names are 
attaclied to the word iuhiffu, whereas the last hut one ia used with tabuffK. 
^Vxiwyw. is a plural, and means " my grandfather" {gu helng the pronomiimi suffix 
of the first person); lueoiis " my gmnd father " (in the singular). The use 

of the plural in the first group is connected with the fact that in eacli aubclaii 
there are certain naipes* which are the property of this ftuliclan ; and every ujember 
of this subclan tnust possess one of those anceatral names, though he may be called 
idw by another iion-hcrwiiUiy name, by whioh he is known more generally. 
Thus, in the first puil of the $pell, not one oficeutor uf the name of Polu is 
addrcBsed, but the magician invokes " idl my aiicegtoi's of the name of Polii, all my 
ajiceators of the name of Koieku/' etc. 

The BocniiLl characteristic feature, which is also geneml in all such lists of 
jincestoi's, is that the loat nami?3 are preceded hy the words " hih^ttitv(r'^f Mumum/ 
which broadly mean (without entei ing into n. liuguistic analysis)you new iedomn " 
aud then the names of the few last ancestors are enumerated. Tiius Bagido’n 
uieuLious his grandfather, Muakstiuv-a, and his father, Towaua® This ia important, 

^ I am almdAt certtviu that ft ii archaJc Eonn* coDuei't^fd with u ^vpresalnj^ 

iBUionion. Thus, ** to show the wny/ " to eiplain^" rifit Is ^mpcMed of to “ caime,® 
to “go there.^ Tlier^ an? a mmiber of iiicli pawRutive pf^Uxen la KiriwiniHi, each 
piin'N^ninp a liidfeT^ut of iD»aui|f^ In thia phue, vl thi^y raitn4>t be dgnawed. 

^ Tlua is an lExaiupJo nf thf abuve^tnentifned exceptioiui to the miitrihn^al d^Hcent nf 
C4srtiiin iiti4pLaJ formiiitf. lownna, father of Bagido'a^ wm thfl roh of n tfMbsf.ht (ijC^ of one uf 
the family who ** own OmarakADaX father* Purniash gHve him the magic, imd as Iciwana 
married Kadu huUmi, his counin, a foAfi/e woman, ho ooiild trauRmit the maj^c to hk &an* 
Bogido'oi and th? affiee of toami (garden magicUn) thus retnmed to the fo^u aubcLui. 
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bwanjffi it ip a dirait invoflaticii ot a “ O thou b^v^imuf* “* (in the 

m* being the of the Peccuid pefpoa). In tlw light of this ftmt, the anceator 
iianie? appear to be more: likolj iinrocationp of tho ancestiul ht/toma than a pimplfi 
eniuuei'ationp evea though the aueoatml naniejf have an iiitrinaio^ active^ ioagi<^ 
power. 

la a free tmoBlatimSp the fragmeDt may be reudered tbii9>— 

” Cauae [ Make it! Be^effieioat I 
CauBe to came I 
Cause to go I 

My grandfathma of the uaiac rdup etc. ^ , 

Aiiil yaiL^ biUoum^ graadfather Muakeuuvap and father lowana^^ 

Ttiifl free trauph^tion leaves stid a great deal amhigiiou&p but it must be 
emphatically stated tkit this ambiguity does exist m the miad of the niMi who is 
best acL|uainted with the formula. Asked, what had to go and what to eome^ 
Bagido'u expresBeJ Ms opiniou ia guesses. Once he told me Uiat the reference was 
to the plauta which have in enter the solI ; on another fjoeuainii he UiaugliL Ll^at tiie 
garden pesta Am to go. Whether ” come "" and go ” are meaut to bo untithetictd 
not] waa out de&i' either. The correct intoipretatiun lunst^ I thinks iiiaisi on the 
very vague meanm^ of the u'ultt, whidi is merely a kind ui Mvocation- The words 
are believeil ti> embudy some liid-dcn virtue, and that ia tlieir main finictlFjm Tin? 
fnjmita, which preaenta no ainhiguitieSp explaiiiB the exact purpoae of tlie s]« 3 lL 

It is also note worthy that if Wo. contain:^ rhythmical elements in tlie symmetry 
in which the four groups of words are placeiL Aguin, though tlie [inmber of tiiiios 
the word ivluvi is reiieaLed varies (1 have heard the formula actually chan ten! 
several tiinesX it is Te|icaied the same number of timee in both perinils. The 
alliteration in this formula is nudipulitedly alito net accidentalp as it is to be founij 
hi Mitmy other spells. 

I have dwelt somewhat at lecgth an this friirniila* treating it m representmtive 
of the utliei'S, wiiieh w'lll be Eulduced without detailed analysis. 

Tlio second furmnla In which anceatnr names are moatioiiBd is spoken at the 
very brat uf the scries of aucceaaive ceioinonies at the wu'otn, when the 
strikes the ground on which the gardens are gfdng to be made. This formula 
begins; 

:Hirtf/ifflp etC,^ 

luenttoning hero the naiuen uf two aiicestml horo^sa, about whom there osifitii u 
mythological cycle. Tadava is claimed to be iu a way an ancestor of the tahaJn 
(the most aristocratic eubclan, who ndc thnanikniia)^ though there is no doubt tha; 
he belonged U) the Luknba cbm (whereas the inhtht licloiig to the Malawi elan), 

Tlie same two names are invoked in another formtila^ which is spoken over 
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Certain Lerbs, used ifi garden-planting magic^ imil over Ekxtae E^truatarcB of wood^ 
made for magityil purposei^ oiilj\ called l:a7n.koko(a. Tliis formiilii liegine ; 

“ Kititoki, lolxt; Kaildfi^ ioltt; 

* Kiii^dRffui^ : katgiiih/ffdu * 

KiulitloUi Twkwn^ 

Jii:fip€la Tiidam / bidta*i etc. 

In free translation tim meana—- 

Go down [0 you roots]; bore [into the ground, O you roots]: [help them] to 
go down, O Tuda^n; [help thom] to Irare [Into the gponud] O MallU; 
Tudava olimbs up [lit^ changes] ^ [Tudava] settl(^ down on the fokaikr^ifi 
the platfutiu for tiie tmhmit). 

To the Gmamkaiia system of garden magic there ate no special references to 
any siiOi«d places near the village,’^ The only ritual action iKsrfomied in connection 
with the ixdi/utff during a ceremony ia of a yctj triliing chanicter. After reciting 
the appropriate spell over the first taro planted in a fjdkko (a garden plot* the 
(economic and magical unit in gardening)^ Gie maglciaii coustruets a miniuturo hut 
and fence of dry brancheSp called si f/mrla Italtynai (“ the their hotiBe "), No 

spells are aaid ov^r it, nor could 1 discover any tradition, or obtain any further 
explanation in connection with tMs quaint acL 

An<jthm' Inference U.* the bifimw^ and a much more irn|Kirtant ono, though 
it tiocs not take place during a ceremony , is the o;cpqaition or offering to the spirits 
of J.hc the fee paid for the magic, Tho ukf'Tifh is hnmght to the iihmsi 

(garden tuagiciivu) hy the mcmiicry of the community^ and consists usually of fisla, 
but there may be bt^tcl iiute or cocotiiits, or, nowadaya* tobacco. This is expused in 
the house ^ the lish only in the form of a small jicution of the whole gift, and, as far ofl 
I know* Jo a cot^keJ condition Wlulo the magician cLanta oveir the magical laavi^s 
ami impleiiieuts in his honsc, previous to taking ibem out into the garden, the 
iiffered k» the ought, Lo be ospos^cd soniewhere near the medicated 

suiistance. This offering of ttie to the is not a feature particular t^i 

the Ouiartikana garden magic, but it obUnns in all the other systems. 

The other system to which raferenee has been made, coui^ins 

oidv one formula, hi which tliere is a list of btf itnna, Ab this reBetnblea that (luotorl 
abtkve, the pmper munefi only Leliig difierent, 1 omit it here. In this ay stem of 
magic> however^ the role played by the htkmti ia much mure pronounce, for in 
one of the main eeremoidea, that of the there is an ofieriag made to the 

Tht? hiitikoki^i are iargOp bulky eroctioua, ootimating of vertical ]>ole& aomo 

1 An a mutEcr of fn^t^ this dvateia n ULipc»rtrd fraiu another village* Lnchlla, situated ou 
the nortLara uaaat Uupeu ita Dame* It contoiBi only one or two TtJtfreaoea m 

phym near that vLUage, }mi it waq not known in Omarakaaa whether those places were 
saurkd ur not* 
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S to S metrefs high, and of slanting poks of the same lengthy leaning t^gamst the 
vertical pdefl. The two aiile polea of the i^^ntk^^coin arc pmppeil ag^ltist a lateral 
bifurcation of the erect pob, formeil by the tituiup of a protruding limneh. Seen 
from above, the coDatmetions present a right-angle^ or the shape of the letter 
with tlie vertical pob at the angle. From the aide they look somewhat the shape 
of the G-reek letter X, Tliese atructiiroe have no practical iinportajice whatever, their 
only function being a magical ooe. They form the magical prototy|>eT ao to speak, 
of the itolea put in the ground as sapporta for the ifiifu vine. The kamkohdUf 
though they represent a merely magical item, require^ uevertheleBS, a con^ulei'ahle 
ainoiint o£ labour to erecL The heavy poles have to be brought veiy often from a 
great distance, aa few are found near the villages lu the low scrub, which is cut 
liown every four or Jive yeara, For weekii men are busy searching for, felling, and 
bringing into their gaitlens the material for the and disputes about 

stealing the poles are frequent. 

The ritual occupies acoupb of iiaya in all the syetcmi^t iour or more 

days are further taken up by the obligatory rest frcun all tfeld^work, which pretjedes 
tile magical performance. Tlie Jirsl day of the magic proper is devotcii, in the 
Kvatem^ to the chautiug over the tieltts. The niagieian, attend^^d 
IKjrhaps? by one or tvm nicn, walks across the whole garden site?—it was aliout 
three^uarters of u niilt? across country in the case whieli I witneeHed—anil <m tamh 
garden plot ho clumts tlie sxkhU, leaning ou one of the alantiug |H>]es of tlic kawiv- 
koliL He faces the plot, and ohants in a loud voice, which cnnies well over the 
whole plot. He has some thirty or forty such lecitatioiis to make. 

It is the ^tecQiut day wluch b really of interest in this euiLm^etinti, for tiien a 
cereiuony is |terfoni]*?il in tliegardem^ in wliieli all the villagers take [lari, and in 
which the Mimft abfO aie sail I to ]»articipat-e. The object of thb ceremuny m to 
cliarm some leaves Avhioh will l>e jnit into the greund at the foot of the kfuni'ohfla 
tuitl also at the junction of the vertical aiul the sLmting pules^ [n tlie morning of 
this day the whole village ia Imsy with preparataons., Tlie large eartl^enware pots 
used for l>oiIing food on festiv e occasions are put on the atriines winch support 
them, and tliey bubble and steam while women move roruid and waich the ewking. 
Some WTunon l>ake Llidr in the grotuid Sietween tw^> hiyei-a of retl-liot stones. 
All tire hoildl and buked laitit will be brought out intu tire Mohl, ami ihi-re it will 
Imt cetemnninlly distributeiL 

III the mcautiiue some men Imvc gone into the bush* some liave gone right 
dowm Ui the Heashure^ othem to the (the rocky wotHlml ridge), in order to 

gt;t the herlIS necessary for the magic. Lnrge bunohes have to l>e brought, m after 
tlie ceremony tho morilcate^] horlts are <listribiiU^I amoog all the men, eaoU taking 
bis share and using it on hi» own plot. 

At about ton o'clock in the marumg 1 went inbj the field, accompanleii by 
XaHiljowa'i, the of Tilskaiva, Ht* hml a kigs ceremonial ah me axe Jiangiug 

over lufi shoidilur wldEdi, indoe<l, ho in sevenLl corcinouioa, whonuia Ikgido^u of 
Oinftrakana never uiakea use of this instruiiieut, i^oon after Vfi* \mi arrived anil 
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{jut^lveu on di^ gitiiindr wmting till all were present, the women liegan tn 
tnjop in one after tlio Ollier* Eaeh waa eairyitig a wooden dish with taHn on ter 
head, often leatling a nhild hj tlic Jiontl and can^^ing another astride on her flimlv. 
The spot where the ceremony hwl to te perfonnetl Waa at a j^Hiint where the rotwl 
from Omarakana oiit-orc^l the gaTtlen of Tslalcaiva, On this aide of the fence there 
waa dense low scnib of Ji couple of years' growth ; on the odier the garden lay tere, 
the gtoujuii naked» the wooded ridge of the mibo^ and several groves in the 
dbiliLitiLH! flhowing thiviugh the fairly denAe agglomeration of poles planted as 
snpporh^ for the vine. Two nowHof epecially fine ones nm along tlio pathp 
fonning a is ice es|Kilier in tent of me. They terminated on this eide with two 
specially Hnc h-fT7uh^kfdnf at the tel of which the oereinLiuy was to lie performed p 
and which were to be sujiplieil w'ith hertis hy tlsc niaglciaEi liiiuself. 

TJie woinon Pisated tliBtaj§elves all along the alley and on hotli aides in the 
fields. It took tliern alHiut half an hour collect, after which U>e food they 
bn I light was made into heaps, one heap for each man present, and each contribu¬ 
tion waa divided among tlie beapB. By thiis time all tJjo men, tejK, gitlSp and 
small ehildrau ha^l arrived, and, the whole village being pt^sent, tho proecedinga 
begaiL Tlio nornial >iatjali (diatribntion) stai'toil the ceremony \ a rrmt^ wulkc^l past 
the hoa[is of fowl, aTid at each heap caltel out the name of one of those preecnt^ 
after whicii this portion iwhich haiA tieen platied on a wcKwlen dish) was taken by a 
woman (a eotmectiun of the man called) ami caiTiet! into the village^ The women 
thus departeil to the village^ taking with them the telues and cfiildrea. Tiiis jv&rl 
of Lhe eenniiony was said to te for the teneliii of the The food thusi 

distributed is t-allrd hitfimut knui (ftriAl of the It/ili/mti), and the spirits are oaid to 
take some part in the proceedings, to te pr^nt there, and to be pleased with the 
IfKwL Beyond these generahties, howrvcTp it iiteohitely iiupnaaible to obtain a 
more definite or detailed statement from any of the nativcSi inoluding Nasibewa^i 
himaelL 

After the w'omeu h£Ml di^pirtcd^ such of the small lM>yn oa remained behind 
were hufitwl away, as the ceremony prt>iier was to begin. Even 1 and my boys " 
hail to stJ'p on the other aide of the fence. The ceremony consisted simply of the 
recital of a spell over the leaves. Largo buncheH of these were put upon tbo ground 
oij a and Nosibowa'i squatted ilowi] in front of them anfl rccitctl his spell 
right into the her 1 is. .iVs wjon ob he iiEid finishc^l, tlic nion pounced upon the leaves, 
cneli taking a haudfuband running to his garden plot to put them under and on 
the kitmk^ktdfK Tliift ended the ccremonyp whicii with the waiting had lostc^I well 
over one hour. 

Again, in the magic, one of the spells refers to a " sacred grove 

(if!/#r?j??r7), called Ovavavilo, Tbifl place (a largo clump of trees ob\ioiisly not cut for 
iiiriny geaeradonB) is aitmted quite close to the viDages of Omarakann and Tilakaiva^ 
It is tabooed, r w elling of the sexual organs (elephantiasis ?) being the penalty for 
not observing the pmhihition. 1 never explored its interior^ for fear^ not m much 
of the taboo, os of the small red tioka (scrub it£:h)K which arc a veritable pest To 
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perfcirro one of the TnA ^i^ia] litea, the tomm of TilakalvH goefs into thiJ! flaered worwi 
and patH a lar^ge of a species of jam called kmCmui on a sitonOj this being an 
olTering maile to tbi; 

The spell mns — 

tTnla: “ iknmhimh (knwt.'6fdft t 

lafffitkii Nif.sdmpa\ 

Akirvaknmln Qmmvi^h f ** 

Tapnala; ** iHu/a ^tkumkamiti^ Ommvata ahim- 

kaml^ Oruvimdti ; bnk/ Snifffp 
Aptbilttm uiimt, o{(jptfktio (htmtvakt; htn^. 

Akfiktniti^iitdi alt>jwtLl4} Ovavftwh " 

There is xio (final piece) in this foTmuJo. The iranf^lEition ninfl ae 

follows;— 

** Who bends down in Ovaimvilo t ^ X NaHibowaT (personal name of the present 
am bending dawn iit Ovavavilet 1 rfhall g« there and hand 
down in Ovnvavilej I, Xasibowa'f, Hhall bend ilown in OvavaYile; 1 »diall 
go there and l«ar the liurden [here Lli& magician identities himself 
with the atone on w^hich the hi^ima is pnt] within the ktstboffw of 
Dvavavileu t shaU go tlii^re and bulge out [here he speaks in the name 
of the planted tuber] witljin the grove of OvavavUe." 

In this oerwmony tlie assixiiatiaii betw^n the bfilomn and the magic ia very 
Rlight^ but it eiista^ and the cunnjection with the locality' adbrds another Itok 
between aneeatml tmditioii and magic. So mneb cfincoming garden niagk^ 

In the two roost important hjh terns of fish magic of Kiriwiaa—iV., the stinrk 
magic of the village of Kaiboida and the fcnhla (mnllct ?) magic of the village of 
Laba'i—the spirita also play somc part. Thus in bc^th ejstetna one of the cere¬ 
monies consista of an offering to the which is alsn imbtracted from the 

payment given to the magicinn by the people uf his village. In the shark 
magic one of tJie titee takes place in the magioianV house, llie performer puta 
small paicela of the cooked ilsh (which he had received m ulo^nla) and iKnan 
:etel nut on one of the threfc akmes (kaitfiffila), which are placed round a iLreplace 
and serve to support the large cooking-pota There he utters the following 
fominb ; 

ITnla: kaijit Vio^uht kubuktushuia, Inmt£% Ihta:i^tn£t 

Tapuala and Doginn; ** Kvkwf.mlan p(fsd 0 , kuminum kuffuiim jxtuloj wA/t- 
tm/o Vdfjiia'n; oAniewAf OMvmbn; Kuloim kiivapiia^kt 
xtnid^^ta hmCii kidmtd kulmahoundojiti hid'H abuariiii 

A-v.utMUi!fiin kuhtjnta^jim huhivnltodad rnatami pimh~ 

hilit ijcofalda VinakiJ* 

^ ^lii>ainpti£rj if an arehak form of the mmie Onvmirile. 
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The l/tda moy be tianfllatetl ;— 

” Eat your (giFt, payment fur magic), 0 uimuinried women, Inene'i," 

etc. (all these arc pemonni names of female Jialuinu), 

In the tapuah there ore certain words 1 was unable to translato, hut 
the general meauiag is clear : fjpoil oiir finhing, bring bod luck to our 
iiHliing" (so for tbe spell is uegntive: it suggests ill iinperative form that whitli 

it b dcndied to ptevent); - (?);-<?); “Go, open the mouth of the 

shark in the sea j go. uiake the shark to be met in the sea; remahi open 
(yawDiDg); comG ; make them meet the shark ; your eyes ore (1) j on the beach of 
Yiiiaki.'’ 

This fragmentary translation shows, at any rate, tliat the Itili JhiImiui (a plural 
form of bfiltniut, used when they oro treated as a kiiid of effaetive agent in magic) of 
the UDmarricd females are diiectly mv(»ked to lend a hand in making the fishing 
luehy. 

My informant was us purzled as nij'self by the question why female and not 
male baiomir ate Bupposed to be efthctive in this uiagie. But it was a fact known, 
not only to the nmgioiim, but to everybody, that tbe female Mnma are the Mi- 
j>f/uf.a, the '■ masteia of the (iflhing.’' Tlie magician and some other men in council 
tentatively suggestad that the male bitlrmtu go out to the tiHliing with the men, a ml 
the female ftufotita remain liehLud and have to bo fwi by the magician, lest they 
shoo Id be angry. Another man pointed out that in the myth wliitli expluina 
the existence of the shark tishing in Kaibuola, a w'omau plays an imporUint 
part. But it was clear tlmt to all my mfomiantH the fact of women being 
(Uip^ala was so natural that it had never occurTod to them b* i[ueatiou it 
previously. 

The Ivfnlfi llshing in the village of LaWi ia uunnectctl with Uie mytldcol hero 
Tuilava, who is specially as'^iaiiated with that village, and wlio is, in a way, repnteil 
to be an nucfeitor of the present rulera of Lalja’L Tlie magic which atcampanies 
this Miing ifi essentially tmund np with the mythological doings of Tnduva, Thus, 
he lived on the lasath where tbe tiahiug takes place ami where the most important 
magical formula) are spokeu. ^tgain, Tudava used to walk on the road leading fnjin 
Uie beach to the village, and ihere ore some truditionfll spots mmnectwl with lu» 
doings on that rood. The " truditioiinl prasenci^” if such an expression may be 
coined, of tho hem is fcU in all the fishing placta. The whole neighhourliooti is 
also cnvclotied in labooB, which are especially stringent when the tishiug is going oil 
This ia perioiiical, anrl lasta for about hJx days each moon, Ijeginniug on the ifapila 
(Ihi* dav of the full moon), wbmi the tish are coining In shoals into the sluJlow water 
between the Iwrrier reef and tlie beBck Tlic native tradition says tliat Tudnva 
ordered the katnla fish to live in “ big rivem ” on the d’EntrecaBtaaiH Aidiipelago. 
and unco a month to como up to the beach of I^baT But the magic spella. aleo 
ordered by Tudava, are efisentbl, for if theoa were omitted the liah would not come. 
Tndava's name, coupled with those of other anceatore, flgures in a long spell said at 
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tte lieginning of the fisbmg period on the beach near a large tabooefl stone called 
BomlikulikiL^ The epell begins :— 

“ Tudava hdu Tudftm ; 

U/a^n * 

^vlumdiLffa^ Ktiinbaiiif&it, ^uhibiioto^ 

Karilmitiira^ etc. 

Tudava and Wa'ihna axe mjthkal aacestom who bath belongCil to the villagie 
of labe'ip the lirst being, aa we koow alraudy, the great •'oultnris hero*' of the 
inland. Noteworthy id the play on tbo name Wft'ibua, evidently for purposes oi 
rhythm* ^gain, the word hdu ioBerted between the two fLret nausea (that of 
Tndavn and of Ihu*ii and prefixed to the three foUowmg naniea) could not be tratss- 
laied by my mfomantSp nor do 1 eee any etymuloglc^ solution af the difficultry. 
After, the pensonol names enmoeratefl abore follow eight najm^i without a kinship 
tomi and flixteen with the kinBliip term! ('* my grandfathenii preceding 

CHoh. Then comes the naiue of the iiiiiDediate predeceEBor of the present magiciaiL 
My iniormEint was unable to explain why fcy^inio of the names w'ere funiiehed with 
the kinehlp dctcrmiiiatiuu, whilst llie others were not. But he v^as vijry jM^dtive 
that thoFie two classes were not equivalent or interchaugaable. 

An offering is made daily to the imkmia during the aii days the ftahlug lasta. 
Small hits of cooked fish (aliout the size of walnuta) and bits of betel mit {now alao 
tobaccol are put by the magician on the Boiniikuliku stone with the following 
words:— 

** kitmi uia^vtfi^ nunmtmum ; 

Jlii/unhiii f 

which mean— 

Eet your (preaent for performing niBgic)* 0 old women : llikilaluva 

{]iei:wiiEil name), UibuaUta ipersonat name); open iL" 

This ahark sjtell or invocation is repeated daily with each offering. Another 
charm, called is chanted daily for the nix days over some leaves^ it tms 

the power of attracting the Irrinfn HsL The epell begins wkh a list of oncestora^ 
Jill of them i?tyled ** aucestur " or ** grandfather." 

There is a spell performed once only, at the liegltmliig of the hahing peritMl, on 
the road leading from the village of lAba'i to the be^b. It is chanted over a plant 

^ /SrW I* nbhi^TiatM fruiu which lUEOiia tiktxaa, Ltkvlikv ui iia iixpr^Ion for 

VBrtbqiiflLk^t which la mii impoitam itfliii id th& mAgifal votahalary, 

* eat j ls;aiL| jJie pervoii&l prfix of the iecontl pewn plural nitd with food { 

DVTiiiinwffj^ plarHl of old womim. The two perwmii tiamea of the ?Woi;iki old womHU 

APfr feniarksbltr for lieginnjog with viyy ]iki£|j d^riTod from tfifi — jiah. Btttdiia meEiDS 
It wfimfl tbuH Ehfcl bhuy Are fwmei mythioid periKitut^ attocfutEd with c^oc^enung 

whom the trAclJUnb hoa bwn |f»L Bat nudi j^esastti hare little etIiiutr* and still Iras V4due in 
the optbiDa of the present vritw. ^ 
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uprooted from %h^ *oiI and put acrosa the path. Tp this spe!J there ia the 
following pbiaee i— 

"* Imiimna vix^h^ Um^uilibu 
Ta^ioko, Likiha *'^ 

■which ia iiUo an enumeration of namcaT aU c>f which are said to Imire lielonged to 
the present magician's ancestors. 

Another formula in which names of iUJcostor& oconr ifi that recited while the 
magioian sweeps his house at the beginning of the fiahing periixL This spell 
begins :— 

BoH'n. JEhiri Kuri ; 

Ta^ithi, Ktiriiaffrulo” 

All these ore names of Jinceators of the magician's subclan. Choraeteriatic is 
the repetition uf the names with a supemdii^ prefix, " Kah 

Whether the man's real name is rcpireHaubed bj' the first word and the eccond one 
ia an ombelliahed teplica, or whether the first is only a curtailed second sellable of 
the reid mmie^ was not quite clear to my iuformonia^ 

In the fiyateni of hdrila lisldog magic just di&ou$^d the nutulier of formuln: in 
wdiicli nncostrol iiainea figure ia five out of a total of seveu^ which makes a laigo 
profNortion. 

It w'onld take up too much spaoe to Jiscusa in detail all the remaining magical 
fonnulic which have been Tecotdeii A aynoptio table <aee next page) ivIU be 
sufficient oa a basis for a abort diseuHsion.^ 

As mentiouednljove, there arc the two classes of magic, the rmtriUneal "and 
" patriliuenl ” the former hound up with a locality^ the latter often handed over 
from oue place to another. It ia also inx^es^ry in Kiriwinian magic to distinguish 
between magic which forms a ay a to and tliat ivhidi naturally conaiata of 
unconnocted formuhe. Tlie term ^system " may be taken to denote that msgiG in 
which a numlior of formuhn forin an organic couffeentiva whole. Tbia whole is 
usually connected with activities which are also part of a loj^ organic total— 
activities all of which are directed fcowatda the same end. Thus it is cjuite clear 

^ Tlifl iinrt naun^ ia tliat of a woman ; ^ ; lojiiiiafin \b aplU iq Imre been 

ihs mother tif TJnitiHJibu. ITvrs also amne ia aug^tiBtjvit of soiufi HjnnL'Ctiqii with the spell, 
Ik aiid over the tihu plant. The limt uaiue htt Tmgatn, muanA, literiiJiyf hm ear, bnt 
herti it wBef said U\ stand for a btii frqfmHtf naiae. 

^ U tuuBt bo Bluled that irereral «F fnnnnlpi havt attt liceu t raniik ta^d JiLa»i»itifffactory 
Diiuiuui-^ It -wm ciftfiii unpsiHatyile to aeeurt the help die uuLn who rveiL^d die tipalL Several 
Hpiilk wiTt c^iUecln^d during nhurfe viadttf Iaj oiitiyinjE la fleverd Ejaae* the maji wo* 

ttKi old or tw Btapid tu help in the, from the native puiiit of iiew^ eitrpiublj dif^cuJt and 
puzzling task ^ tnuiElfttiag the archaic imd cemden^id formula, and of npoo aJI ItA 

olscnritie^ Anth as a role, it Lb no ttwr ibsking anjunL' Viut the original owner to tinnslate or 
roiaoLent ii|H»a any forumk. 1 Lave been able^ howeveri from my knowledge of the 
‘^colloquial" to ^asp the genoraJ meaning of idmoet all the frainnliv. 
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that nvigiu form# a B^Bteui. Every formula is cotmwUsd with Borne at^tiviliy, 

Aud all ti^bthcT fonii a coneecutive eeriee teudhig teworda one eml, Tlio snine 
aijpUes to magic perfonaed at different stages of & fUtiiEng period or to magical 
forma he said during the suceeasive phases of a trading cxpeditiutL Ifo single 
formnla of such a Bysteru would be of any tise. They must all Ia recited sncceij- 
sively; they must all belong to the same system, ami each must murk off soiiie 
phaee of the given activity. On the other haud,^ love uingic consiatanf a uumLer of 
spells (an 1 1 they are innuinaiahle in Eiriwina), every ouv of whJcli forms an 
independent vmit. 

War magic (Eo. 2) again forms a Bystem. .ilJl spells Lave to be recited, one 
(liter the other, in ootmectioo with cunseciitive magical activities. This system is 
eonuected with a certam locality, and refereuces to this locality (and other piaceSt 
too) ate mode, but no aiicestor i(flii>en are mentionetL 

Weatlier magic (Ko, 1), ohiedy rain magic and, less important, line weather 
magic, is local and eonnected with a raj’th, Tlie twelve spells all tielong to one 
locality, and iboy are the must powurful raio magic in the island. They are the 
monojHdy of thu ruhns of the village of Kasanal (a small viUage, which forms 
practically one unit with the village of Omarakona), a mnttopoly which in times 
of drought brings an imonuoua income in gifts to the magician. 

Again, in koitvbiUabu, niogio (Eo. 3) the two formuXie ore part of a system ; 
they moat both he said at two diflerent sto^ of & period, daring which coconuts 
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are taboocti, and thtJ oliject of tflt wliole Borics uf obBcirv'Miocfl Dud ritcB is to Iqb^gi 
Lhe growth of coconotaL 

Thunder iDagic (l^o. 4) is connected with a traditton. in which there figimes a 
mythical auceator, nnd thia is men tinned in Lhe spoil, 

Canoo-mahing magic pfo. 6) and vkuasita niugic (No. 7), oonneotfid with a 
tn^ m nr lrjihTn svstoid of tmding and exchange of valtmldefl (celled Inda), form each 
iin extremely important aystciu of magic. No ancestral naines are jncutioiied in 
the fanuulffi recorded. Uufortnnately. I have not recorded any complete aystem 
of mwnsif™, and though one system of canoe magic hna beeu recorded, it could not 
be properly tianslated. In both fornis of magic there are references to localities, 
but none to ancestors. 

The three spells of lishiog magic (No. 11) belong to one Hystam. 

TJie other spells (Nos. 12-15) do not form ayatema In the love spells there 
is iiatumliy no mention of ancestral names. The only formulu; where anch nuniefl 
appear are those designed to bring ft iliaeaaa upon a man or to exureise it. SoJtin 
td these dianufl arc aSMCciatetl with myUia, 

The data here given concerning the tula of ancestors in m^c mnut apeak for 
thcmselveH. It lias not Vieen poseihlc to obtain much additional infoiTnalion from 
natives upon thU subject. Tiie referonceo to the IxtUima form an intiioaic and 
Cfficndally important part of the apeUs In which they neenr. It would tie no good 
Bj ilfTng the natives “ What would happeu if you omitted to invoke the baioiua t” (a 
tvpe of question which soiuetimcB rev aula the ideas of the native as to the sanotton 
or reason for a certain prutstica), because a mngical forniuls is an inviolable, integral 
item of tradition. It must be known thoronghly mid repeated exactly as it was 
learnL A spell or m^csol praetioe, if tampered with in any detail, wonW entirely 
lose its efficacy. Thus the enutneration of ancestral namea L'annot couceivably be 
omitted. Again, the direct question, “ Why do you mcntioTi those names?"* ia 
answered in the tinie"hoiionred nioxiniir. our (exel.) old 

custom.*' And in this matter I did not proHl miiuh from discuosing mattsra 
with even tins most intelligent natives. 

Tliat the names of ihi? ancestors are more than a mere enumeration is clear 
from the fact thnt the lUa'idi} is olletod in all thn most important syrstems, 
whieli have been thoroughly examined, ami iJao from the offeriugs. and vuatdi 
descriited above. But even these presents and Uie partaking of tlm 
though untlouliledly they imply the presence of the Indmim, rlo not express 
the idea of the spirits' actual participation in fostering the aim of the magic; 
Qf Iicitio the agents thruiiigli whom llie magician vvorks. to whom he 

apiKMlB or whom he nmateTS in the siiell, and who perform subeequently the task 
imposed on them. 

The natives at timea express meekly tiifi idea that a Ism evident attitude of the 
gpijjt is veiT favourable to the fishing or garilening, and that if the spirits were 
angrj' they would do harm. This latter negative view was undoubtedly more 
prououncetL The ixtUma participate in .virae vague manner in such ceremonies as 
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aTKS pcrfoTmsd foF tlisif bcDofit^ anJ it is hotter to ke^p on the right side of theiti^ 
but thia Tiew hj no uu^ns implia^ tbo idea that ih^y ar^ the main «gont:a, or even 
tha OTbsifiiary ageota, of any activity.^ The magical virtue liea iu the spell itself. 

The uative attitude of mitid towards tlie m magic may becotnc more 

dear wiien compared with tlmt obtaming during the milamtila. There the kd&ma 
are partidpanta and oalookera* whose favour ought to he gained, whose wishes are 
naluralty respected, wbo, further, are not slow in ehowiugr their di^tpproval, and 
who can make a nuisance of fiheTnBdves if not properly treated, though tbeir anger 
is not nenidy su terribie as that of the nottual type of aupernatiiral beings, savage 
Of civilized. In the mita/iialit the are not real agents in anything that goes 

on. Theii’ rille is purely pa^ve. And +>ut of this passivity they can be miised 
only by bemg put into l)ad hnmour, when they begin to show their existence in a 
negative maimer, so to taj^ak. 

There in another aide to the liata of ancestral names in magicj which muEL be 
rmnembered here. In all Kiri^viman magic a gr^at riile h played by inyths, under¬ 
lying u cerLfiiu eyatain of magic, am] by tradirion in gene ml. How far this tradition 
is local and how far it thus becomes fconsaed on the family tradition of a certain 
suhehm has been discussed above. Tha ancestral nanies mentioned in the several 
formulae form therefore one of the traditional elements so ermepicuous in general. 
The more Hiiictity of those names, being often a ohJiin linking the jierformer with 
a mythical ancestor and originator, is in the eyes of the natives a quite sufficient 
prtfm /atif reasDu for tlidr reeitaL Indeed. T am certain that any native would 
regard them thus in the fu’St place, amj that he would never hco in them any 
appeal to tho spirits, auy invitation to tho Mmna to come and act; the spells 
uttered whilst giving the uitiStifi being, perhapej, an exceprioiL But evfm this 
exception dot*s not loom first and foremost in \m min d and does not ooloar hia 
general attitude to wards magliL^ 


VL 

All these data Ijearmg upon the relaticna between the ha/fma and tho livings 
are, in a way, a digression from the of the after-life of the lathma in Tmiia, 
and to this lot us now rctunx 

We left the bftinnuf settled 1.0 his new life in tho nether world, more or less 
comforted concerning those left Ijohind; having, very likely, married again and 
formed nnw ties and connectiotio^ IF the mao died young, hia haf^Mu is also young i 
hut with time he wiU age, and finally hia life in Tuma will algo come to on eud. 
If tho man was old at hifi death, hia fAfi/mi>ia ia old, and after a period hia life in 


^ Thi; fnl! dL^crusaioc tfl dii 8 iuUject mait be dufurred to anotLi^r pTootik It h 
that m a rim cjf spells) ndirfct to a being, iokimv{A woe«1 

■pmt living in LrwaX to (aims imd perforiEi tht- eril. And everybody ngteNui that it La thm 
who iji the ttWu (bajiiii, naunjit, tvax} of the thnt he enters the bodv and 

ptmiucest disoaLrmia ioLfTnud diaord^riL 

» ^ these g;eni-rnl itaUmenti tnost be regiu^dod on pridhnijiiry^ ihov wiU bo aMppertod hv 
proper dwiuneati in th« proper placfi. 


Tk^ Spirit of ik^ Ik^d in Trobriaifid fdond^. 
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Tunm ’B^ill oeafleJ Id all coaee ih^ end of the life of the in Tuma 

faringis with it a Yery iin|ioTtaiit orinb in the cjxle of hia oxiston-oe- Ttiie m the 
remsoii why T have avoided the use of the teim death in deBoribing the end of the 
hihmo, 

1 shall give a aimple version of thf^ evenia and diBGiiB4i the deiMla Bubiie- 
quentlv. "When the has grown old, his teeth fall cntp his skin gets loose 

and wrinkloil; he goes to the beach an<l bathos in the salt water; then he throwti 
off his skin jnet aa a anake would do, fimJ beconieK a young child again; really an 
ijmLryo, a term applietl to children in itt^ro and uumBdiatoly after 

hirtlL Ahototm woman jaees tliis fnmrfzui; ske lakes it and puts it in a 
basket or a plaibcNJ and folded coconut leaf {pmiai), She caraea the small bemg 
to KLriwinap and places it in the womb of somo wotnan* inijerting it 'prr vo^inam. 
'flien that woman beromea pregnauL 

Tina is the story as I obtained it from tlie first infonnaTit who inentioDed 
the subject to me. It miplies two iinportanl peydiological fneta; the belief in 
leincamation^ ajid the ignorance of the physiological canses of pregnancy. I ahnll 
now discuaH both these enbjecta in the light of the details obtained on further 
inquiry. 

First of ulb eveiyhotly in Kiriwiua knows, and lias not the slightest doubt 
alhjntp the foUnwing propisitions. The real csoae of pregnancy h aJwaya a JMilontft, 
who la inserted into or entora the body of a woman, and without whesfte existence a 
woman could not become pregnJint; sU babies are made or conie into exbtiince 
(ihuimlid) in Tuma. Tbese tenets form Uie maiii stratum of what ean lie termed 
popular or universal belief. If yon ipieation any man, womaUp or even an intelli¬ 
gent child p yon will i>btain from him or her this information. But any further 
details are nmeb less imiversallj known; one obtains a fact here and a detail 
there, and some of them contradict the othem, and none of them seems to loom 
particularly elear in the native inindt though here and there it w obvione that 
^iomi? of these beliefs influenco IpchiivioLirp and are connecLetl with sonie customs. 

VirviU as to the nature of these ^ gqiirii children,*” » It must ho kept 

in mind tkatp as ia usual in dogmatic iiJ5.Hertiojis, the natives take very much for 
granted, do not trouble to give clear JeBnitioiiB or to imagine detoila very 

t t’amjMij-B with the abow diftctuiflod Lgouran^t uf lULtural dtulh.** ta thi* 

ignurouc^i there uii|;rht to be distiagiiMihed : (1) thi? ignorance of the DeocisaJty of Jeatk, of the 
life omnmg to an end ; (li) ignoriumt uf thn jiHtLiriLl causes of uckneisS hs we conceive it. Only 
the necond i|£dLiraor^ eeeius to Vio ijtiito jirovnlentp the action of evn ooroerexs 1»hig always 
OBMimiodp ex^pl, perbH,pst in the atH^ve-meiitioiiqd coaea of very oEd and insigaificaiit folk. 

^ Sama is rout for pr^^niuicy; a pregDcmt wniiKUi ^ beoameA 

piegnimt. There is nu tiiTm denotia^ cuDceptmn^ m di^tinguiHhHL from pregnancy. This 
gcRi^jrai meaning of mmft ia ^ tikke+" tike posseaiion 

® 1 biiL itttiiig here the expresAtun ■*iipirit childw a fipmijitr# Thin the term 

ii^d by Spencer and Oillijin. tu denote unJogouH tn iVLiKtridia, where thi« tv|ie of 

reiueiLrnatioti was first diaeovere^l. How far the Kiriwlnian facts are eth!Hjjgr&|ibkally of 
pflychologically ronnectiHl with thoae described by J^jreaccr luii! Gilleii will not Im di&cii^od in 
this place 
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concretely and. rividly* Tlie nioaL iMlural nssfmnptian—niimely, that, of the 
" apirit child"' beiu^ a mjiaU imdt^veLi>|jed child, itn embryo—b the most frecinently 
met witlL The tertu whitih eoihryo, child in the womb, and nl$<i 

infant immediately after birthJa ako applieni to the noa-moarnated espirit children. 
A g a in, in a dijsciiefiion on thifl sabjeet, in which eeveral men took part, eonio 
averted that the man, after hb transformation in Toma, hecomes jnst some sort 
of " blotKh'^ hiiaH, In what manner he coidd be subaeqnently tmnaparted in such 
licpiiii form wa? niit certain. But the term huiaH seems to havo a slightly wider 
connotation tlian Hu id blood merely, and it may mean aomeUiin;^ Idee flesh ui thia 
cose. 

iVnother cycle of Ijeliefs and Ideas about incarnation implies a pronouncefl 
association betww*n the sea and the spirit ohildrcn. Thns I was told hy sevcnil 
informants that after his traiisfonuatioii mto a iwrfimiff, the sf>irit goea into the 
sea. The first version obtained (quoted above) implied that the spirit, after having 
washed on the sea beach and liecome rejiiveaate<i, ia taken up immediately by u 
female hfilrmin and corded to Kiriwinji* Otlior accounts state that the apirii, after 
lieing Lransforiued, goes into tlie sea and dwalla there for a time. There are several 
cordlhiiies to this versioji* Thua in all the coastal villages on the western shore 
(wheift ibis iDfortuaLion was collected) matura uumorriiKi gtrla olmerTO certain 
preoantions wheij kitlung. ITic spirit chilflren ace HUppo!i^^d to he concealed in the 
the fl CHI ting sea scum i also la some stones called {kiktipi They come along 
on lar^ tree trunks and thej" may \m attache<l to dead leaves {fiht- 

tiifm) Heating on the ^urfacen Thus when at certain times the wind and tide blow 
plenty of thin kiwanb tlie shore, the girlfl are ufmid of l^ildng in the sen, 
e«piTially at high tiile. Again, if a niairriefl womiin wante to conooiva, she may hit 
the ihikifjn stones in order to Indiiee a concealed fntumm to enter !ier womb. But 
this Lh not a ceremonial action.* 

In the inland villagcfl the association l^etwepn conception and Iwithing h also 
known. To receive tire itnitcam whilst in the winter scenie to be tlie muet iisuai 
way of l^ecoming pregnanL Often whilst kithing a woman will fed tliat eome- 
thing has touched her, or oven hurt her. She wlU eay^ "A flsh lias bitten me/' 
In fact, it was tlie umimut entering ur being in.'ierted into her. 

Another rather iinportatit connection 1 jet ween th^ l>elief of the icff immf dwelling 
in the een and conception h expressed in Lhe only hiiporLant ceremony connected 
with pregnancy. About fonr to five mutiths after the first symptoms of pregnanev 
the woman begins to ohsen^e cerliiki talxjuH, and at ihn same time a large and long 

(grass petticoat) ia made (called miknilo), w hich sh© will wear after the birth 
of the child. This is made by certain female lehiLives, who also ^Torform magit over 

* Tbig LnlorinatLoii wa» ijbtmuied from a w-oEUiin ua the wml fsoaaU 1 t hinlc th# wojiijin 
bolout^ t« the ’SillftgB (jf JibivuiiLriji, Mr. Q. AaerbEwb* n iKutrl bn^ver^ who r^dia in 
Sinsk^tis a coaauJ vlUugg iin the isontLen^ half of the klimil^ told me \hs%L there aro Aomu 
<itonta thwe, U whicb a wmitim who wantfl to become Baiieiote m^y haTe recoursF Mv 
infiJVPiant wm uEutMc lit te]! me wbtthur tbiH wna dej emyniiJ or not. 
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it, in order to benotit the cMlfi. On the suaie day tbe womEm m toiken to iJie sea, 
wh^jre rolulivea of the sanies duas £ka those that nuidii: the mikeiflQ blithe her in the 
«itlt Witter. A miffidi (oeremonlal difitribatiuu of food) follows the proueadingrt. 

The usual explaimtion of the it'ida (rflosim) fur tldfl eereDiouy tliat it maken 
the "fikin of the wometD whlLe;' and that it makes the birth of the haby eueietJ 
Eiit in the eoaj^tal village of Tfavataria a very dohnite aUtement was volunteered, 
to the ettbet that the kokumi cei^mony ia connected with ineamation of the ^lArh 
diildteiL The view taken by one of my informants witn that dnring the Jirsfc sto^ 
of pregmmoy the rearwfnct has not really entered the woraan's htinly, but that there 
ia merely a kind of preparatitm made for ita reception* Thiui, during the 
eerem^aikl liathing, the s|urit child outers the body uf the woman. TVhether this 
voluntec^red interpretettiou waei only his opinion or whether it ia a nnivonsiil htdief 
in the tottstal viHages, is not known to hut I JiUi Indinesti to helieTe that it 
doea represent an aspect of Uie coudtal natives" tielief. Bnfc it must lie empliatically 
Ktatoii that tliifl mterprett^tion waB absolutely pooh-poohed by my informants of 
the inland villageHs wlK^ also pointed out the controdkliDn that iliia ceremony 
k |^e^^ormed later on, during pregtumny, and tliat thn miitmia has Wn t^stahlhihed 
Jong ago in Lite mother's womb. It is ciiaraoteriaLic that any inconsbnsDcy is 
notod m a view which ia not the infonoaut'H own Htandixiint, while similar contra¬ 
diction e are most blandly overlooked in hia own theorieB. Tlie natives are, 
reniarkahly enough, not a wMt more efundstent on this point or mteUectuaUy 
honest than civilized people. 

Besides the belief in reincarnation by action of tlie sea, the view that the 
mrmaia is in seized by a fifilmm ia prevalent. Those two ideas blend in the vei'Kinu 
tliat the who inserts the does it under water* 'J'he often 

^tppea^s in a dream to the profipeotivc motlier, who Avill tell her Imahand; *" 1 
dre&meil that my mothoT (or matemd nnnt^ w my elder Kiater or grandmother) 
inserted a child into me; my breasts are swelliug." As a mle, it U a female 
hfidyma that api^earw in the dTmiii and hriiigs the llioiigli it may a mim, 

bill the kdoma must always be of the vrioh (niatornal Irindreil) of the woman. 
Many know who bn>iight thein to thrir mother. Thus Ti/sjhiwa, the chief of 
Omarakana, was i^vcn to his mother {Boiiuikatai) by Bnguahnaga, one of her 
(''granilfathers*"—m this case her mother’s mother's brother)* Again, Bvvoi!age&b 


* ThWfl la a tviuarkabltf rule irbieli coiup#h tbe w-onoui ta purfciriii aU sorts pmeticea in 
Qrdut to have liei akin quite after cbildbirtb : she keeps in tlLe house, she hnn to the 
over her shoulderfl, Bh»> wnshu with hot wsiteri nud frequentlj put* eoeaoot tJimnj on 
her skin* The degree of li^jhlinGiiB of skin thiw lu-hT^ViNl u feLiujj-kiiibi&. The nborc dtsmhed 
eeremany is fi kind of innRicnJ innuguratton nf thi? liei'toil when ahe will tiave to her akin 
tight, 

^ A geoedogy diowH the lelaticrn^hip in an iufltiiiit— 
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The blnck discs represent ths^ HiigSj fenjde». 
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the womoxt mentioned o^ pagi> 364^ who U/ Tiuoa, Lad her ofjti, Tuhnlabn- 
kiti, given lior by Tomnavabu^ her hrdatit (mother's brotlter)* Tuknlnbftkiki^a wife^ 
Kawfo'igu, knows that her mother oame to lier, iLtid gave her tfie ijJiby, u. girl now 
abont twelve months cld. Sucli knowledge m potmhle only in the cases svhen the 
hif/itnut actixnily ap})eais in it dieam to the woinan and tolls her that lie w'iU insert 
a imiimw into her. Of eours^^ mth annunciationH are not alm>UiU'ly in the 
progmmme ; indeed, the majority of i™ple do not know wliq it bf to whom they 
owe their csistcFioo. 

There in one extremely important feature of the about reinoairiLatlonp 

and however opimons differ about the other details, this feature ia stated and 
affimiofl by all the infomiants; namely, that tlie sdoJal division, the dan and sob- 
r-lan of the individual, preserved through all his tmjisfonmtiona. The haf*ytf^n, 
in the nether world, belong? to the same subclan as the man before d^th ^ and the 
reincamation moves uhio strictly within the boundaries of the Eiibclan. Thq 
rmitraia is coovoyed by a belonging to the same subclan as the woman, os 

jnst Stated, the carrier is even os a mlo some near wiwfw. ^Vnd it wiia. considered 
abBolutely impo6?iblo that any exception to this mlo could liappen, or that an 
inciiviflual could change hie or her subclan in the cycle of reinoumatiom^ 

So much about the belief in rein carnation* Though it is a univcr^l and 
pt>pulRr belief, though it is known tn ovotybody, it does oot play an important 
r61e in Bockl liftL The last mentioned detail only about the peroklenec of kin- 
slop tLea throughout the cycle is decidedly a belief iUutitmtiiig the strength uf the 
aockl divbiou^the finality ul bdonging to a socia] groop. Oonveraelyp this belief must 
strengthen those tiea 

VTI* 

It might seem T^uite.&afe U> say that the teHef in relncarnatioii. and the ^iewa 
about a spirit child being inserted into, or entering, the womb of the mother, 
exclude any knowletJgo of the phyriological procesa of impregnation. But any draw¬ 
ing of oouclasionsp or arguing by the law of logical oontradiction, is absolutely futile 
in the realm of belief, wliether savage or civilked. Two beliefs, quite contradictoty 
to each other op logical grounda, may co-erist, while a perfectly obvious inferenco 
from a very ftrm tonet may be simply ignored Thus the only safe way for an 
ethnological inquirer is to investigate every detail of native belief, and to mfetrust 
any couclusioa obtained through inference only. 

The brotid asaertion that the narivea me entirely ignorant of the exifitence of 
phyaioliijgical impregnation may be laid down quite safely and correctly. But 
though the subject is undoubtedly dMcult, it is absolutely tiecesaary to go into 
iletoila m order to avoid serious mistakes^ 

*■ TLii in^jority nf my infottamit* were EC|,it 4 lly podtiTie Bbout the rule a uf ihe 

unwt Cotivey ikt riiild. Bnl I cciuif merm ofie ct two dlaisentiiig dpiniotyF, 
tbit thv fjitLflrV mutLnr muy lirinj^ ths chiliL It wu bmjiI by imt man that LT"the child 
rfHsmblcfl tlie metiiiT it hfcs bicn btuugiit l^scoue of her V6wl^ ; if 1% Tt^emble^the father it ha» 
licfu hreught by hii molher. Bat thin opiuJon may be hit iafGmiitnt'rt private flpMlfttiQii. 
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One distinction must Le mtulg at the onteet: tlia diatitictifln between impregna¬ 
tion, that VB the idea of the father having a Bhare in building up the body of the 
child on the one Imnd, and the piiro]y physical action of aosnal Lnterconreo on the 
other. Couraming the latter, the view held by the Tiativea may be fonnnlated 
thus: it is necessary for the woman to have gone ttiTuugh Bernal life bafove eho ™n 
hear a child. 

1 was fonjed to make the above diatinction under the Btress of the informatitm 
1 was gathering, in order to explain certain contradicticiin whioh cropped up in the 
comae of hn^nirice. And it ranst he therefore accepted ns ti “ natural ** distinction, 
as ono whiflh corresponds to and exprcKtas the native point of view, in fact, it 
was impossible to foresee how the nativea would look upon these matters, and from 
which side they would approach tlie corniot knowledge of facts. Naverthelese, the 
diatinction once made. Its theoretical importance ia ohviooa. It is clear that only 
the knowledge of the firat fact (tlwtof the father's share in impregnation) wool J have 
any influence in ehapin;' native ideaa about kinship. As long as the father tlooH 
nothing to form the body of the child (in the ideas of a people), there can be no 
question of esensanguinity in the agnatic line, A mere nieebanical share in opening 
up the child's way into the womb, and nut of it, ia of no fundamental importanoe. 
The Btate of knowledge in Kiriwim is just at tlie point where there is a vngue idea 
as Lo some ‘fossus between sexual connection and pregnancy, wliereas there is no idea 
whatever nonceming the man's contribution towards the new life which ie being 
formed in Uie mother's htsly. 

1 ehall aum up tho data which led me to make thia statement. Beginning with 
ignorance of the father’s share, to direct qiieatioiiB as to the cause (u'tt/a) of a cliild 
being created, of a worn an becoming pregnant, I recei^-cd the invariable answer, 
haiawti hatje iAndta, *' the ixtlama gave it,"^ 

Of conree, like nil qiiestions about the this one has to bo put witli 

patience and discrimination, and it may at times remain unanswered. But in the 
many casoB when I put tliia question bluntly and directly, und when it was 
comprehended, 1 rtjceived this answer, though f must add hero at once that it was 
at tiiTipa compliciated in an extremely piiajiting manner by some hints almut copula* 
taom As 1 was pusalad by that, and as 1 was very keen on getting this point clear, 
I discussed it whenever it could be approached as a side issue, I put it in 
oLsi-rada, and I disonflsoil it veiy often in ooncrote instances wherever any special 
case of pregnancy, past or present, wna the aubjoct of eonversatiou. 

Specially interestiBg and crudal wore the cases whoro the pregnant woman 
was not morriod." 

' Iti wlikh, BfVa ten#, by the bahma who“gi»ve" tbe eMIA the natives uieaa dlbw tbe 
dtiginal haima, who Itaa beenme tho cliild, or tbe Wo*a wlio Irou^bt the fPeutetaa. 

* Til® freedom of amnarriiid girl« w complete. They twRin [nteriKjuiwe witii the 

otber sea verv enriy, st tL*i age of eia to eight yearn. They change their Invitn on of ton os 
they please, ontil they feel indlned to marry. Thin a girl ictlles down to a protrocteil and, 
more ur toe, eaclusi ve intrigue with one lunn, wbov after a time, usually becomna her hutbond. 
Illegitimate ohildrea ore by no nioaue ror , tf. the excellent desciiptien of BeT i iUt l life and 
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Wlien I iiatfld wliu was Uia fulhor of an iJ legitimate childj there was only one 
anawur. that tliera woa no father, os the girl woe not inairiiid If. tlieu. I aakeJ, hi 
quite plain tariiis, wlin is the plLyAiohigiea] raLiier, the question was not luiderstuud, 
snrl when the subjeet was discuased stlJl furtlicr, ond the questioa put in thi-S form : 
“ There are plttHty of lumiairied girJa, wliy hid this uiii’ got with oliild, and the 
nthers Jiot^” the answer would lie; "It is a iathtm/t who gave her this child.*' And 
here itguin I was often pimziciJ by NOinu remarks, poiiLtiTiH to the view that an 
[lUinaiTied girJ 1 b espeeialJy csposeil to the ilanger of being uppr4)at:hed hy « itihma, 
if ahe is voiy atioimsti'-, \'ct the girls Hieem it much better prouautiun to avoid 
directly any exposirre to the Ifalouiu by not hELthlngatliigh tidi». ote , than iadireetty 
t'l escape tin* ijanger by being too wrnpuJotmly tsliaste. 

Illegitiiiiate,or aoeordiiig to the Kiriwiiiuin ideas, fjitherless child ten, and their 
motlmra are, hiiwever, regaled with scjitiL favanr. I remeuilier tievere.| inst4ince8 
in which girls were pointerl funt to me aa being uiidRsirabli', “ no gH) 4 id," bocanso they 
had children ontuf ^vt^^lloek- If you lisk why such Jicase ia Ijinl, thme is thestereo- 
typeil iiuBwcr. “ BHcaiu^i; there is uo father, them is nrh man to lake it in hia arms" 
^Gaia Iftifala Cihtpo'iy Thus Guiuiaia, my inUirpreter. luui luid an intrigue, aucli ua 
ifl usual before niiuTingc, witli iJauiueria, a girl of a neighltonring villuge. TTe iuul 
previotiBly wanted to many bur. She limi a child atihsequeutly. iiiidUumaia iimnjed 
anotlier woman. Asked why be did iioL marry his former awecLluuirt, he replied, 
“She hail tt child, this is very had-’' Yet ho was sure tiuit atm had never tieen 
unfiuthful to him during the perifnl of their " betrothal “ (fLiriwinlari youths are 
modi I ho prey of auoh iUufiiona). ]Ib had nut the slightest Men almit tlumc tioing 
any question of fatherhood <if the diilil. If he hail he w.mld Iiave ai!kittjwlcdgcd 
the child sa his own, hecanse bulsjlieved in hb eexunl ox ImuvQnBsa with mgatil to 
ihe mothenr. HiiL the fact that it canio ut nti itirpniper time was enough lo 
iniluoDce hum Tliia by no means implif-ji tliat a gtrl who has beau n motlier, Ituds 
any j^riona iJitlieulty an in.irtying tifterwarrlB. Ihiring luy stay ui Oniarakanti. two 
such girls were luiiiriciJ, without tuiy oraniment. Tliere an- no [mimtri-ied women in 
wfiiU miglit bfl termed the ' marriage age ** (iffl-ifi years), mid when I asked 
wliather a grrl might rciiiiiiii a apioab.-r hecatuje slie liud a (diilit, the answer was an 
enipliatio negative AU thot has been ijaid above about the Ottftmiu briugiiig ucJuld, 
and the concrete csiscs udduced, muat alao lie hoitie in mind in thiBcounecuon. 

Wham instead of mertily aaking xboiit the n'wiffl of pregnancy, 1 direetly 
mlyiinoed tlw embryo logical view of the nialLer. 1 round Um natives absoUnely 
ignorant of the proof's* Ruggested. To the similr of a wed U-iiig plant'd in the soil 
and the pltmt gtiiwiiig out of the reed, thi:y renmiued quite irresponsive. They 
wore cvirioua, mdeeil, and [isked wLaLbot this was " ihe wjdte innu's ttiaumr of doing 
it." but they were quitic oeiiaio (,liul. this wns nut ihe “ cneUnni “ of Kiriwina. Th« 

nuMTiagp jmiODg ihii Boutlas-u lluMini, whu, in tills msubla tlio Kiriwiuian* La n. 

grtiii DXtent, ia Siiliflaiiin. t,p. ii»yiij, p, 403, and tin- short but twrnt-t acoouat tlierv 

f-mnaf tbfl aame ■ubji’ct *ti,ong tlie Xortkai-n ilnaoiui (indudiftK the Trciliilimit Isbrnrlerfil 
eh^p. liiSp p, Vya 
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3j>ermjitie rtnid aervea merely the [lurprjm'i of pletis^iro aiifl lubric&tioiip 

ftTiJ it la chararCteridtic tLal Que ’s^orrl nwm^fin il&not?efi hot-h llie mult? atid female 
di^lmr^e. Of any other prf^perlies of the aariio they have mil the alighieat idida. 
Thus^ any vii 3 w of imteroul iiomyingiiiiiitY or kmafiip^ aoiiceived as a buddy rek- 
tiLiH lieLwOtMi father a.iKl child, ia completoly foreign to the native niind; 

The ftlinve-TTteiUioned of ii native not hdng aide to uiiiliSJ^ataiiti the 
Who is tho father of an ujimarried woman'a eliild / *:ati be BUppleincnti^ 
by two ntlmr iiiateneva concerning Tuarried woiuetL \Y!iep I asked uiy iidoiniaiita 
wliat would happen if a wuiuml Ijeoame pregnant in her hnsbanire atraence, they 
caliLily agreed tliat aimh eases mlgbl oocnr, imJ tliat there wo^dd lie no trouble at 
all. One of thetn (I Itave not auted tiis aaTne^ and 1 do not reiuenil^er it), voUsn- 
teered his own an u[i inAtance in point He went to Satoarai* with hia white 
master, imd atayetl tiiere fur a year, na he uatd, during winch time his wile becanm 
preginctufc nud gave Ijirth to a chilil He rottiriievl from Bannirai, found the child* 
and it was nil rigliL. On fiirthor cpieationliig, I tiame to tbe concliiaiQn that Uic 
man wa.^ al>!«fnt. for iilmut S^IQ inontliw^ bo there is no urgent nectjaalty to 
doLtht the virtno of Ids wife* but It ia oluLnuiterietic that the IiiiBbanJ litid not the 
sligliK-st teniliiiic}’ to coimt tliu iimous uf Imt absence, and that be a titled the broad 
apjn-uximate ]]odjijd of one year withtmt tlio slightest coneerm And tlio native in 
qneatioii was an intelligunl niELutUo had been a long time witli wiilLe men, its a 
pigued-on" liu}\ and beseemed to Ijo Uy no m«^ms of a timoiqnB or houpeuked 
<liBpoflitkni+ 

Again, whon I once imnitEoncd this matter in Lhepraflaniie of a few white uitiit, 
resident, in the TrnbriJindA^ Mr, Oamoron, a planter of KltitviiH told mo a caats \idiioh 
bad struck biiiL at bhab tuno, ihtnigb bo boji not bhe sllghh^b idea of the nalivo 
igoorauL-u of impregnutiDiL A naiiive of Kabava liad l^een away for two years, 
signml on ' a white man on WcHxllark Island. After he eama batiks ha fouml a baby 
bijru a couple of iiionth^ Wfore hni I'eLimi, He elieeifidJy aocoptod it iis Imb own* 
and did not understand any t-nuiitA or aliiisiunB maoe by some whiremeE], who asked 
him whether bo had not Iwttor nepinliai.e, m% at tburE^uglily thni^li his wife. 

He ibund it not in tijo sligblost d^^grec siispicionB or su^ustive timt hip wife Itectiine 
pmgnant afwiit a year after his depart lire, Thege are two striking examples which 
L fiiiii in my mdes; but 1 iiaii l^foro rue a comsidemble omoimt nf oon'ubijrating 
Gvideuen florivcd from less teiliDg faens, and from iniaginary inatanceB, diAcuosed 
with iuilepeiident infurmauts. 

FmnUj\ the idtsa^ doncerning the relaliuiu^hip liotwcen father and cldld, m it is 
ooneciveU by the natlvcB, lioar n^jon. this BuhjecL Tliey have only quo gemo ic term 
fur kJii{^liip, and this is vHola. Now tlilB icon means kinship in the maternal line, 
and duc^ not OEabmcc the: relatiouship betvreen a father and Lub cfdldten. m>r 
between atiy afpiatically relateii people. Very ufbm* when inquiring iiilu custouxs 
and their Hoclal baaia, 1 received the auBwer, *' Oh, the father does not do it i because 

* A wliitg Hettkinhcnt ia the cost imd of Nt^w Ooiniia. 
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he Is not to Ihe cHldren.*^ Tiia idea tiDderIjiu» matemal relationship is 
the cciDiEiunity of body. In all soeml mattere (legalp et^oDomie, eeremonial) the 
relatioDship betw^eep brothera ia the very cloaaafc* " because they are built up of the 
eauio bodyr the wnmuu birth to tliem/'^ TLufl ilie line of demarcatioa 
betrv^een paternal or agnatic rclatiopaliip (which a$ o getierie eonceptlun and 
term tioefl not exist for the nati%'Os)i and maternal kinflhip, trriflfa.coiTeaptnids to tho 
division between thuse people who are of the aame body (strietlj analogous, no 
doubtp to our conaanguinity), and those who ara not of tho same body. 

But in spite of tbis^ na far as all tho miunte details of doily life are concerned, 
and furtber^ in vmoue rights and privilegeSp thefatlier stands in an extremely close 
reljitiim to tbe child. Thua the oliildren enjoy memheraUip of the fiithet'ii 
vilUgo coprtntmity^ theugh their real village is that of their oiothon Agojo^ in 
queationa of inheritance they have various privileges granted them by tho father. 
The most importCLnt of these is eonnected with tho iulientaDce of that most 
ToluAbln of all goode^ magiEik Thus ver)* often^ especially in such cases as those 
mentionDd abovo (in Section T)p when ilio father is able to do it legally^ he leaves 
his magic to Iuh f^ti instead of to his brothcir or nephew. It. is remarkable that the 
father is, eentimentAlly, always inclined to leave as much as to hU children^ 

and he d«Joa ao whenever he can. 

Xuw, ttnnh inlieritanee of magic from father u* son shows one peculiarity: it is 
given, and not aold Magic hse to be handed over during the mau^s liferimo^ of 
course, as both the formula and tbe practli^s liav^^ to be taugliL When the man 
gives it to any of his mvta, Lo his yaunger brother, or his uiuteriial nephew^, he 
receives a payment, nallcil in this case pifkabi^ and a very coneidcrabk payment it 
has to tie. When magic is Uaglii ti^ the son, no payment wlmtever is levied. This^ 
like many {aatiuee of native custom, is extreanely puzzling, because the maLerual 
reliitives have the right to tbe megic^ and the snn lias mtlly no right whatever, 
and he may be, under certain cirouiustanceH, depHvei:! of the priviJnge by 
those entitled to it ; yet he feceives it free of charge^ and they have to |iay jor it 
heavily. 

Forbearing other expbunatione, I aim ply state the native answer to this 
puzzling questlijiiJ (my informante saw the contradictiun quite clearly, and perfectly 
wdJ understood why I wos puzzled)* 'Fbey said; The man grvus it U) the childroa 
of hift wife. He (Kihalnts witli her, he possesses her, she does for him all that a wife 
muhft do for a niaii. Whatever he di>BB for a child i& a [payment {mapu/fi) for wliat 
he has received from her.'* And this answer by no means the opimou of one 
iaronmnt only. It sums up the atersotyped answers given to me whenever I 
discussed this matter. Thus, iu tha native mJud, the intiinate toladonslilp between 
husliand and wife* aod not any Idea, however slight or remote, of physical father- 
IickhI, is the reason for all that the father does for bia cbiidren. It must be clearly 
umbiBtqod that sociBd and paychylogteal fatherhfjo^l (the aum of all the ties, 
cmotiooal, legal, economic) is the result of tie man's obligatlonB towarJa hia wiJe^ 
and physiological iaihnrhcod doe3 not ejrist in the mind of the mtivea. 
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Tjet m now prooeiM:! to the discoMionoftlie aecond pom|.m Lh^ pri^iviaiislj' mnd^ 
distinction; the va^e ideas about some coimectioii exifiLkiij^ ln^lweon Hgjtujil inter- 
ooursa and pregnajicT. I meiitioned above, that in live onswora given about the 
cause of pregnancy I mm pu^i^led by the itseertion that cohabitatiGn is also 
the causa of the advent of childreii, an as$ertion which ran parallel, so to sfjeak, wiLh 
the fiindhiJnenial view Lhnt the or Teincs mating irftiimift, are the real caose. 

The said sssertioii was vci”y much less conspicnoHBg in fact il was much 
over^badowed by Lha main vlewj that at first 1 noticed only Uio latter, 
and was pemtmdeij that I had Dhtaincf] this infomiation quite anmothly 
and Lliat there were mt more difficnltios to be cleared up^ And when 1 
wftH quite siatiafiad tliat 1 iia^l finally settled the matter, ami inquired into it* 
prompted merely hj the znaiinct of pure pedantjy, I received a aovero shock, in 
f]noting that there waa a flaw in the very foundaLions of my construction, which 
latter Bceiiicd threateniHl with complete oollapse I remeinbcr bein^ told aljoiit a 
very ftokle young- lady of Kosanal, known by the name of lakahiss, St^U' nftkokaila, 
Ciyje mdulu (vary wanton, she had s child). On enquiring furtlier into 

this very parplexing seutenoe* I found that, undoubtedly, a girl of very IcKise 
conduct would be more likdy to have a child, and that if n girl couhl Im found who 
hail never had [nteroourue, she certainly could have no cliild^ The kunwlcdgie 
^eemeid to be as complete bora as tho ignorance was previously^ und the very same 
men eaemiHl to lake, in turn, two contradictory points of view, 1 discuaeed the 
uiattcr 0^ thoTonghlj a^s 1 oatild^aud it seemed to me its if the Tintives would say 
or accordiug to wbatJier the subject v^aa appri»ac!ied from the sido of knowlfnlge 
or of ignorance. They were puzzled at my [s^rshtancop and(f admit with shame) 
impatiouca, and t was unable to e^cpIaLn to them my difficulty, though T pomted, 
as it seemed to me, straight to the eotiLruEllctiioTi. 

I tried to timke them compare animals with men, uakiug whetlmr there is also 
anything like a tmlomff bringing the small pigs to their mother* I was t^Ad of the 
pigs: Ikaitasi ikaUa^t makultki Ifimfubf (‘"they eopuUtc, ecpnlatej 

preaeiitly Uie female will give birth ). Tiin^ here coptijation appe3iT<,*<l to bo the 
u*fda of pregnancy For a time, iho contradictious and obscurities in the information 
ap^icared to me qnito hopeless; I was in one of the daspemite blind allc}^, so of tan 
encountered in ethnographical field work, when one comes to suspect tliai the 
nalivea are untrustworthy^ that they tell tales on purpose; or that one hua to do 
with two seta of information, one of them dihtorU^l by white man's infiuenco. As 
a matter of fact, in this case as in most oOEies, nothing of the sort wai^^ tlie cause of 
my difficulties. 

The final flhoGk my cotifideutly constructed views about “native ignorance 
received brought also order into the cLaoe. In the mythological eyedns aImiuL the 
hero Tudava, tin; etory opens with his birth. His motherp MitigU or Bulutnkua, was 
the only woman of all the inhabitanLB of the village* laba'i, who remained on the 
mland. All the others fled in fear of an ogre, Dokonikan^ who used to eat meHk and 
had in fact alninst finisbed off the whole population of Kiriwina, Bulutukna^ left 
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bebiNiI by hmt broLlicre, Uvod alone in a ^rotto^ in Uio j^aibouff of Ijilial, One Jay 
alio fell qsleep in the grotto, aiiil tlie waLet rlrl|iplii^ IVtuii tho feE on 

her vnlvH and ojnejie^i the pa^eaga. After tlmt who Ixscaiue pieguaiU, uuil gave 
hirtil hi fiiiceeseitin to a fiaii, calleil W/y/w; to a pig; to a elmibp cnEled km^biia 
(having arnmnUG leaved and iniich appreciated by tlie nativnw aa arnatuenti) \ to 
anotJLcr fieh (llni kalaln, nf which mentitm has been made abovn in Section V); Lo 
the Goeliatuy ; the parrot t^ti Uie binl sthuriJcjfa \ to a dog 

j and hnnlly to Tndava. In tbia story the motive of arLiBeiuI impreg- 
natioti"' waa most fiurpriiling. How wiiij it fiojjfiihlQ to find, what, appenml U} be 
siUTvival fit ft previous hrnuranee, nmong people with whom tbia iguorant^w gGcmed 
tf> be etiJl complGte i Ami agiun, how was it that the wo man in tlie myth liad 
flevcml children in amrLxawiqiip hni lind Itceu only otiee under the flnppinj^ etiiiaC'- 
tite ^ AJl Lbetsy wen; pulling qncetioiie for me, ami I put tlicni to the natives on 
the eimUGe of getting fume light, but with liLlIe hope of sncceas. 

I wtiH, howQTer, rewarded and received a clear and flnal aoJutioD of my 
(iillicnltJes, a solution which has withstoml a Borioa of moat pedtintio suljs 3 C 4 [iient 
test^u I tried my beet inforjiuuiEra imu after the otheip and ihxs U their view of the 
matter; a womau who ia a vLi^in ^aflAY!^^w; na^ female pix^fis: kupatv^ eloaed^ 
shut npS camioL give birth Lu a duld, nor can she coneeivc, l^^cause nulliirig can 
enter or come out ul her vulviu She mn&fc lie opened np, or pierced tlircmgh iibijM, 
this wiird ia used to desiicribc the iictiou of the water drcips on Bulutiikim), Tims 
the vagina of a wonmn who liaa much iutercaurtju will bo more and easier 
fnr a fipirit child to enter* One that kee^is lairlj virtuoufi will have much pi^arer 
chances of bocomiug pregnauL Lut eopuktion is quite uoinzccseary except for ita 
mechanical aetkuL lu default, any other means of widening the paasago nuiy bo 
used, and^ if the bahma chooses to insert the wuiimia, or if one ciioosea to enteric 
the woman will beeona- pregtuuit 

That tills id so id proved, lieyoud any doubt, to uiy informants by the case of 
Tila^jn/h o wonmn living iu Kal>uln]o, a village ulose to Omaraleaita She is half 
1>1ind, almost au idiot, and so pkiu that no one wuuM think of epproacMpg her 
sexually. In fact, she is the favourite theme of n certain class of jokes liU turf ling 
un the ossniuptiuft of Aomtoue liaving luid coiinectigu with her: jokea which are 
ftlwaya mdiiibcd and repeated^ so that ''Kuoi T* C Have eonnecdon wdth 

Tilapo'i hiifl liiecomc a form of jooidar ubusep In spite, Imwever^ cjf the fact that 
it ifl uiippOKL-il that she ncA^r had couneetbn, she once gave birth to ebihh which 
died ^iu^>!iie^luent!y. A similar example, tiumgh even more striking, ia allbrilLd 
by auolher won^nu iu HinakeLiiH who, 1 was loliJ, ia so phiin thiit any man would 
commi t euidde, if bo wen^ even Bcrioualy sosjpcctcd of having had any thing to do 
Avith her sexusdly. Vet this woman has li4id nu le^ tliiiii live diiJilitjn, In both 
th^ eases, it L* explained thiit pregnancy woa niiitle pofiAible by dllatatiou 
of tile vulva, due to digitid iiiimipnlntiort. 3ily ixifcrmauLs dwelt on this 
subject with mtieh relish, onipldGimy aini diogrumjiticaUy expltmiing to me 
all the ciotails of the prorxm Tlieir acGuiLiit did ni>t Imve the slightest doubt 
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about liieir euum^iv belief iit the posaibility of woiuen boeomiiig pregnnnt witbuiiL 
ijitarcoiirge. 


Thun 1 was UijgJit til make the esHentia] between tlo idea of tiie 

luecimnical aetinn of intercoTirae, which oovera all the natives know about the 
natunil condiliong of pnegnnncy, and tlic knowltidge of impregnutiiou, of tlie minds 
share in cfeatin-f the new life in lbs uintJicr's womb, a ibet of whicti the natives 
have not oven the slipliteat glimpse. This iliatiujeLLtui aceonnta fnv llio pimzJe in 
the Bulntnkua myth, where the woman had to be openotl up. but this unce done, 
fhe euuJd bear Liie whole set of obtldren suGoessivoIv, without any new physio¬ 
logical incident being neoessfiry. It anconnta oliiD for the " knowlofge " aijuut ani tim! 
iujprt'gnaliDU.. fn the tutsc of tJieuiiiinals—and the liomcstie iinimats aucli as the pi" 
and tho dfjg u-giild loom most coiiapitmoualy in the native’s picture of the universe 
tile natives know nothing about after-life nr spiritual existence, if oaked 
directly, a man might answer ' yes" orno" with regard to the existence .if 
anmnd hahnui. but this would be his cxteinporiEcil npiniun and not Jultlore. 
1 lius, in Lho case of animals, the whole problem ahunt roinciii’natiiin and iiliont (lie 
foriimtioij nr new life is amijijy ignored. Tlio phyBiologica] aspect, erp thu other 
hand, is well knowu. Thus when you ask aliout the anmiiiln, you get the answer 
that it is neeemury that thu phyaiological conditions should exist, hut I, he other 
side, the real problem of how life is crcfi.(eil iu the womb, is simply Ignored. And 
it is MO good to frt4 over it. hecamsc the native never troubles about cnnsistautly 
carrying over his beliefs into doiiiiiins where they do not uaturaUy belong, lie 
does not trouble ahuuL questions referring to animal after-life, and he bos no views 
about their etnuing into the world. Those probloms are settled with reference to 
mau, but that is their proper domain, and lieyoud that they ought nut to lie 
exteoded. Eveu in non-aavage Uicologies such quefllions (r.^,, that of animal soul 
and animal immortality) are very pnaalmg.nnd answers to them often are uot much 
more COD sis tent than those of a Papuan. 

In CJjndusroEi, it may be repeated that such knowledge bs the uatives have iu 
this matter has no anciologieal imiHjrtaijcc, does not inJlueucs the native ideas of 
kinship, nor Lhair hchavioiu in muttcni of .sex. 


It HeuajH uflcoEtaary to inake a somewhat more general digreaaion on this subject 
offer haring dealt with Xiiiwiniaii material M it ia wi'll known, the ignorance 
of physiual fatherluiovl was Erst diECffvered by lilr iJaldwiu Spencer and Mr. E, 
Gillen among the Amnia tribe of Central Aufltrelia. .SqlisKiuently the siinuf 
aiafe of things was found among a brge uuinbor of otiicr Australian tribeii, by 
the original discoveietr! anil by firmic other investigators, the area covered being 
pi’acticadly the whole ceutml jliiiI north-cafltern portion of the Australiu i 
contiuenl. ua far as it was still upeu to oih no logical iiivestigation. 

The main tnintroverslal qucstioiiH raised as to this dLicovety were: Firstly, fe 
this ignonmee a speeMlc feature of the Australian culture, or oven tin? Anintu 
culture, or ift im univeraal fact exisGog among many or all of the lower niee« f 
Securidly : is tliifl stale of ignorance primitive, is it aitnply the absence of knowfejgi., 
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'ine tn iHsuflicienl, obaenatioti and inference, or w it a gecondarj pTiEnomenon 

due to an oliecirliiif of the primiti.^ tnowledge by snpermij«jged nninaiatic 
icicas r 

I would not Join in this gontroversy at ftJJ^ if it ^ete not that I deaire to state 
30u.a HdJitioml facta, partly derived from work done outside Ziri™. partlv 
sifl^ng of Bonif) general olisenations made in the hehl and faring directly npon 
these prablema. Therefore, I hope I slmll ba e^tcuaed for this digreeaion, on the 
plea tliat it m not so ninch 6i»culatjon upon controveimal poitit8.afl additional 
maLenol beariBg upon ih^ qtiegtirjiie, 

Inat of all I want to ntale eoma non-Kiriwlninn (ihfiervalionfl which Baem to 
fihow that a atato of Ignnratice similar to that found in tlie Trohriands obtains 
among a wide range of the Pap no-Melanesians of Guinea. Prof. Saligman 
about the Kcitai -ft is stated that a single seiuol not ia not snffiebnt to 
l^rodnoe pregnancy, to ensura which oohabitation should be continned steadily for 
a month"’ I have fonml n aimihir atate of things among the Mailu on the eonth 
coast of New GuineaThe cennecLion t^tween cohahitatinn and ooneep- 
Uon seems to be Iraown among the Maik. but to direct inquiries as to the cause 
of pregnancy r did net obtain emphatic and positive (mawerB. The natives—of 
a 1 am imsitiT^do not clearly grasp the idea ef the connection >wtween the 
ivo facta . . , Liko Prof, Seligman among Lbe Koiba, I found the firm belief that 
I IS only contmaouH intercooreo for a month or more that learis to pregnancy, and 
that one single act iia not suflicient to prodnee the ramlt.*'* 

Keilhcr of these atai^menUs is vary emphatio. imd in fact thevdo not seem 
to imjdy a complete ignorance of physical fatherhood. Tot as neither of the 
investigritors ^ema to have gone into detail, one may ™.p.et that the statr^ 

euts allow of some further qualification. As a matter fact. I was ahh^ to inquire 

about the Marin is inccmplote. At the time of my visit to Maih, I was pmrzied 
in the same manner as in KiriwimL T l.a.l with me in Kiriwina two boys from 
8 distnet adjac.mt m that of the Mailu. who gave mo eicsctly the aanio information 
« thatgathured m Ziriwina. they aUlrmed the necessity of eerual intereourae 
before pregnancy, but were alisolutely ignonmt as to impregnation. Again hmW 
^ rough my not™ taken in the summer of l&U at llailu and through some notes 
taken among the Sinaitgholo, a tribe closely allied to the ZoiH I eeethat the mtive 

^ ^ F^h*rhood w„ umvar^ri .man* oarl^ mankind {Toimu.. 

’ T/^ JTofdwzriqfu o/ Hrituh .YW Gvi^a, p 34 

Tn^. fl/ Itoy. p. 503. 
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i^ply ,he k..wledg« of the fact that . have 

^ pe enced some Bexim] life heto^ ooeceiving. A^d that to all direct queetbns 
hether there i. anythin,- in intercenrae that induces pregnancy. I received 
anawer. in neither place did I diLeS^^ 

^erc are any bel.cft alK>nt the “ aupernatuml canae of pregnancy." The bnye 
frem GadoMoMfrom the district near Mailu) told me thee were no .neb b^L 
among them Their atatement cannot, however, be cnnaldered final, as they have 

Mchof th.t time in while m.„', nervine „„i „ighn 
thnt bnth I ,o(. S^,,.„ , e,.,en,em .nj i„,n™.ti„„ 

1 evdopej witb ^e help nf mitiva taforiDniib,, yield .iniilar remits m ibe 
Kinwiniflii dafa with regard to the ignoianee of impregnation 

All th^ natives, the Koita. the Soolhcrn Maa.im of Gmlogado-a. and the 
. ortliem .M|^im of Kiriwma' arc representative of the Papno^Melanesia,. *itoek 
of natives, the K.nwiamns being a very advanced branch of Hint atoefc i in fact aa 
f=tr as dur present fcinswlGi%H goea, the moat fnfvajic&tl.- 

Th. esisisms ef merpIsK iB„„„s„e. ef tbs lyp. dUcoremd bySmbrnr md 
ClteD,^.™.. the sdrshsed rapm-AIeWta,. ssd its pmW.i s.isKme 
amobg the l-apso-Msknaims, seems in mdimte « mscli wider mope dietrilm- 
ties ewd » m,cb grmtsr ,«imoi,BneG tbrouph ibe Idphet stepe, of 

T “*■ ‘‘ '* ™Ptaiesllr mpested ibsl 

mtem be debtiW, sad e^eislly „„,eee Ibe abom-mmie dtoisedm. I* 

observed, tbore n nlwsjs tbe poseibility of foilare sed of armueoos statemenL- 

' ty. op. at.,p,uttm • lIwj chap, ilii, 

» My own nifteH talifiQ nmimg the Maflu. /uid thn Offlchiaiun I -Ip™ t _si. 

of nmb a foiliirp. A* otW iMtimces, tuav he nuoCfd the de-ntnl V i ( "" typ^tiai 

of die diita.'uireriea uf ^ptna-r nnd Gtllen * a deniul wt i h r si f'traLlawanfl voii Lennliiu-di 

~ v-™ 

:;d,“r.'^rrfor.r„"“,sirb 

lie bedty to <kel wilb Ilom ■t.io.I be tbote. Bol Li °I w.dilroVmd'o''*Vj'* '™' “* 

tbe only ciniBe uf failure. In the mcpllent |»ok ab™t the nmiiw ^ ^ ciipiu:ity m nut 

Boy «. tb. KJf mm). „«,„ by rb. Kov. tt N.«o"tw S<.o ofS^ 
sooe eoebi ho lotur mvippid to mdomlma the o.tiv. oiiod mdTo ™ 

wm tb. wio„g .u.„.».t, -ii„. ...r 1.” i™rr r,™ "T'T-.” 

LotwMaeooneetioa and prci-imncy] ne ia bapUed [in Spofti-er ^JlFM ■ 

difficult to iniagine aurh, when marital infidelity apwaS^ to ** 

wher^JM.d when the reBpoindbilityn/ thn father fo/reehiL I 

extant. (In Fat Aw Ouineo, p. 1^4.) Thuij an erceilentolBer^tu- ( ^ “■ 

of Qw^ntaria nndnnbtediy H living for yeara nmun^ the 

haam imagine a .tato of things ,hkh exlata fulivimd TOmptetaJ^ijf77 ^ iT’*"' 
ar^enta for itenvlng thu. atate C^vVrywhere, not only among hfaJh-f^Th ^ 

jnalumiy and r«ngoittnn uf fatlurbood both (. recognition, which ia noXr^t 
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PaBaiiig Ui U«! sceoDcl contraTt^rEial poiat> iiaiueil jiImvi;, whothor the i^orjmce 
in Qnestion may nut b& th^ e^condary rcault of Dbeci]ring, aujierimpQ^l, 

auituklic The ^ricaiil chantctcr of ihn KinwijiiaTi mental atiitnik o^^rtaiiily 

vroold answer Lhifl ejiie^ou wiih tm emplmtic negaLlon. The libove iletaiLeil 
necnnnt^ if raiiiJ ftam this point of view^ is perhaps convincing enon^* but 
fnrtiwi reiiijirkfl may add additional weight U> Lhti statement. Thn iiatiTO mind is 
abeolulely blank on tlitn aubjeotp and ft is nut as if one found very pranaumeed 
ideaa aljtiiit rJ-Miicafnatititi running parallel with some olicscnrc knowledge. The 
ideas and beliefs about reiritramation, though undoiddedly (Jjero, iwe of no eminent 
£oaial ini]irjrti4.ncep and ai^ not at all to ihe fnro in the native's store of di^ginutia 
ideftjs. Moreover, the physiological pFiiooss and the p:irL [jlnviKl by the hifoma (:oul'l 
perfeetly wnll be known to aiile by side, exaetly ita there ejthtl side by side 
ideaa nlmut the necetisity of the meclmniral dilatution of the vulva and tlie action 
of the s[iirit; or aa m fnnumerable matters the ualive couGiderH the natural utid 
rationiil fin our sense) sequence of evcnte and kijcws its eauiml nexus, Lhciugb 
thesu mn pamJIel with a magieal sequence and neiua. 

The problem of the Ignorance of impregnatkn ia not concerned with tlse 
pSTchfdogy of Indict hut wiLli tfae psyahology of knowledge ijosad on observation. 
Only ft bolief can be obsetircd or overaJjadowt^d by another iKdicf. Once a physical 
nbservatioo is made, oucjz tlie natives bavo got hold of a cauBal neius, nrt belief or 
tiupersLttinn can obscure this knowleflge, though it may run jianiEol with it. 
The gsinicn niagic does not by any muaus '"obscure " the natives' can&al knuwledge 
af Lbe nexus between pru|it5r clearing of the snrnb^ manuring the ground with 
ashes, watering, etc. The two sets of facta run parallel lu his mintJ, and the one in 
no way obscures" tlio other. 

In the ignomnge of phyBiologieal fathfiiinxid wc do not dral with a poBtiive 
state of mind, with a dogma heading to practices, riteSp or ouaioiqa, but merely witli 
a negative iteiii, the ubeenec of knowledge. Such an al^sance could not posaibly be 
brought about by a ])OEritivo belief, jiny widespread gap in knowledge^ any 
tiuiveraal absence of infonnation, any genaml imperfetition in obaer^-ution found 
iimong native races, innst, pen ding rontrary evidence, be conaiderud os primitive. 
We might aa well ai*gu€ that humanity ouoa hmi a primitive kiictwledge of wax 
vestiiB, but tiiat- thia was obwured atiljsequontly by the more complex and 
pictore&ipie use of the lire drill and other f fiction inethnNlB. 

the trJbft In qaastiiia, im tJjfl phyaicfid irirfp) J As if [Luro were ths lightest k^ral oeiui 
betWMTi JeoJiniAv (■ pura lnsuact) And idtsoa ubaut vonreptiou ; iir, Iwtwptjji tJii-w latter 

Hud tLc ticfl of the fiumlv i I haviif taJtuu tbit atatament for vritii'SHDiT lnwaicflH it in 

fu-ooJ In L}Dfl lif the vety Ijistit etloirj^phica] Ikriika whii-h wo bava almifL Bnatli £kui tuttiTo.'i- 
Biit I wiib us add |,lut lEjy rritiiiiiai b in a way unfidr^ LH^ausa ^Cr. Ifewtoni a 
ccralil Koreoly^ diEt'iuui witli tba native id( the detolb tif tliH i|iif3Uiaiip and ahnj LeenoHe 
Mr. Nuwton gimq the rMder fully ui iinder&tutiil that be Ljui tiiri inqnii'ett iiitii tha cjntfdtion 
dirpTTly, imd candiiUy itfuas the rcdh^uiiH fer hia daulitii. I Ubto quetad the ^Uteoient^ nevarthe- 
IfjiA, in sinler ibr^ th^ niony UKhnical UiminiStiffii wyeH ura coDnetUrd wfdx tbo obtaining -jf 
mxnMc i^funnatkid oEi duaKabjuct, and the uuiqy gaps th^tingb whiek vrrai^ titu leak iutu 
nUr kaewictli^'. 
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Again, to ejt plain iJiia ignuraiice by ftf^Hqming that tho natives “nmkti 
that they du not kuuw it" rather a briliiaiit jtu 7tiot^ than a ECrioos 

attt^inpt to get at the huttotn of ihinga, AnJ jet things are as sLnjple aa limy uan 
be fur anyone who fur a stops to realize the nbaolntoly unstUTBotintohle 

dilliciiltioa whiotL ct natt^o '^natonil philosopher " would Imve to overcome if he bad 
to arrive at anytiting appr^^auhing our eiubryulogioal knowledge. If one realises 
how complex tins knowledge is, and bow btely we arrived at it, it would seem 
prepustetTiua to suppufie even tho sligbtost glimmer of it among the nativos. All 
this might ap|>ear plaqtdblc^ even to aomemie who apptoaehed the Buhjoct frtmi a 
merely ai»eealativo standpoint, arguing from what proljabi j must be the natives" point 
of view in this matter. And hen* we have authors who, after this state of mind 
ha.H been fiumti poBitivoly among naLivea, receive tho nows with scepticiam, and ti^ 
U> a<!Ot>Ejnt for the native atato of mind in the niost devious manner. The way from 
tho ahsoluto ignomime to the exact knowledge is far^auil mimt be gradodiy. 

Thonei is no doubt that the Xiriwiniaos have made a step on the way by acfcnow- 
lociging the neecaaity of aexual mtercourse sa a preliminaiy eontlition of pregnancy, 
aSp indemi, tliLa recoguitioUp though perhaixa in n less clear form, has been made Ipj 
tho Arunta iu Central Australiap among whom Spencer and. Gillen liave found tlio 
idea that sexual intoTcmirae prepares the wanmn for the reception of a spirit 
ohiJd. 

Another consideration which has been pnt forwniTl lij BoiaeanthoraprevioiLfllyp 
Hcems to me 10 be very much to the point, and* what is niore^ haa doomed so to 
EGveral of my native informaiits. 1 mean the fact that in the majority of savage 
racee sexual life begins very early and ia carried on very intensely, so that sexual 
inliercourBe m for thorn not an outstanding rare fact, which would strike them from 
its aingukrity, and therefore compel them to look for consequences; ou the cou- 
Irary, sexmi! life is for them a nurnnj state* lu Kiriwiiia the iin married girlafrom 
six (jtfec) upwards are generally supposed to practise license well-nigh averv night. 
U IS umnaterm! whether this is ai^ or nut; it maiteT« only tliat for tlic niitive of 
Kiriwimi sexual inLarcoiiTse ie almost as cummob an oocurrenoe aus eating, drinking, 
or alcepiiig^ What is there to guide Lhe tmtivo observation, to draw hia 
attention to tlie nexus between a perfectly normal, everyday oc^;ur^once, 
on the tuie Imud. and an exceptional, einguiur event on the otlier? How 
is ho to taalize tliai the veiy act wliidi a wo [mm peTfurum almost as often 
as eafciiig or drinking wlU, duck, twiisc or tbr^ times in her life, cause her to 
become i^regnaut f 

It k eortaiu that only two outstanding, Erngular evoula easily reveal a nexus. 
To find out tliat twniethiug extraordinary is the result of an entirely uidinary event 
re^iuires, besides a scicnliilie mind and methud, the piwur of iiivestiguting, of 
isolating facte, of exohiding ihtj iion-essentla], and exfierimentiog with circuoi- 
stances. Given 8\icii coiiditions, the natives would prolmbly have discovered 
tlie causal cnnncctior., becauBo the imtivo mind works according to the aaine rules 
aatiurs: his powera of obaervaiioa are keen, whenever he ia interesimh and the 
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concept of cause and effect is not unknown to him.* But allliough cauee 
anJ effect in the developed form of these concepLiuna ars of the categoiy of the 
i^kr, lawful, and orilimry, in their psychological origin they are undoubtedly 
of the category of tho lawless. hreguJar. eitraordimuT, and ringulan 

Some of my native mformanta very clearly pointed ant to tne the lack of con- 
aistency in my argument when 1 bluntly smtL-d that it is not the baloto^ that 
produce pr^oncy. but that it is caused by something like a seed beiug thrown oq 
soil. I remember that I was almost directly cballonged to account for the ilis- 

crepanoy why the cause which was repearixl daily, or almost so, produced effects so 
Tare]y, 

To sum nji, there seennj to Ijc no doubt that if we are at oU justified in speak- 
iug of certain “ primitive " conditions of mind, the jgnonmoe in question m such a 
pnmitive condition, and its prevalence among the Mehmeslans of Xew Guinea 
seems to mdicate that it is a conditian lasting right into much higher et^eo of 
devotopuicnt tlinn it would havo seemc+i poasible to iiBsume on the basis of 
Austailian material only. Some knowledge of the montal meelumiem of the 
native, and of the drcimjstaucCB under which ha has to carry out his obaervationa 
on this subject, ought to ijeramule anyone lliat no other state of things could esiat, 
mid that no far-fetched usplanations or thearicB are neceasary to account for it. 
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Besides the oonerete date about native bah'efa whioh have been given above, 
tliere IS another cet of faeta of no less importance which must he discussed before 
the pr^nt sut^ject can be oonridered e..hauBttitl. I mean the goueml sociological 
laws tlmt ha^u! to be gnuq^d and framed in the field, in order that the material 
which nheervatbn brings in a d.aotic and unintelligible form, may he undemood 
by the observer aud recorded in a soiantiliindly form. I have found the loek 
of philowphical dearness on matters lionneoteJ with etlinograplucal and sooiologicul 
field work a great sot-^ck in my first attorn pte to observe and describe mitive 
^titutions, and 1 conaider it quite essential to state the difficulties I encountered 
ID my work ami the manner in wbicli I tried to cope with them. 

Thus one of Uio main rules with which I set out on my field work wjia " to 
gatboT pure facts, to keep the facts and interpretatbuB atAart.” This rule is quiie 
correct if under “interpmtalionB ” be understood all hypothoticalspeoulationaalioqt 
onguis. ote and all hasty genoraliaitiona. But there is a fonn of intorpretetion 
of facte without which no acbutilla olaervation can possibly bo carried on-f mean 
e mtetpretaiioii which sees m the endless diversity of facta general laws* which 
oeveni the essential from the irreJevant; which ctaaaifiea and ordere plienomena 
aud pats them into mutual relationship. Without such interpretaUon scientifiJ 


* My 0ip(iirEim» lu the field hua p&funjHied me of thn futavi-. / * 1 . l 

tiiKj the liw of logic lunong mort thj^u lunnii^ ciurwlfea. ^ 
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work in the field luufit degenemto into pure collection aering ” of data; at its host 
it may give odda and enda without inner oonnection. But it ue^Tr will be able to 
lay bare the aociologioal atruoture of a people, or to give an organic account of their 
beliefw, or to render the picture of the world from tbe native perBpeetive. Tbe 
often fiHgmentary, iiicoheront, non-otganic nature of much of the pieaent ethno¬ 
logical material la due to the cult of " pan; fact-” Aa if it were poesible to wrap 
ap in a blanket a certain number of "facta as you find them'* and bring them all 
back for the home atudent to generalize upon and to build up hia theoretical 
cOuatfiictjoiis npun. 

But tho Ciict h thut such a pnxeGditig m quite impossible. Even if jon spoil 
o diatriet of ailita material objecta, and bring them home without much bothering 
uVioiit a careful dteHiription of their ujje—a method which has been carried out 
systematically in cortain non-Britiah possesaioua in the Pacific—such a niuacura 
collection will have littlo aciontific value, aimply because the ordering, the tilasaifj- 
iug, and interpi'eting ahonJd be done in the field with rofereuce to tho organic whole 
of native social life. What ia impoesibb with tJjc most " ciy-atalliEed " plionomena 
—the materijil objects—i» still leas poaaibb with those which Himt on tlio surrace 
of native behaviour, or lie in the depths of tho native mind, or are only partially 
conaolidatcd into native inabitutiona and ceremonies, in tho field one has to face a 
chaos of facta, sonic of which are so small that they seem iusigiiiticaut; otLera loom 
so largo that they ore hard to eucniuf]a?H with one synthetio glance. But in this 
crude form they are not scientific facts at all; they iwn abaolutoly elusive, and can 
be fixed only by intorpretatiou, by seeing them aut> tpccie aete-rnitfrlis, by oraaping 
what is essontial in them and fixing this. Oo/y hiifvtifid seneradisiioiut anseieRt’^ 
facts, and field work consists only and exclusively in the interpretation of the 
chaotio social reality, in suliordmating it to general rules. 

All statistics, every plan of a village or of groundsi every genealijgy, every 
description of a ceremony—^iu fact, every ethnological document—is in itself a 
geneialtzation, at tiiues quite a difficult one, because in every c^sc one has first t<» 
discover and formulate the rules: what to count and how to count; every plan 
must be drawn to express certain economic or sociologloal arrangementa [ every 
genealogy has to expicBS kinship connections Ijotween people, and it is only 
valimble if all the relevant data almut the people are collected as well, lii everv 
ccTemony the aoddental has to be sifted from the essential, the minor elements 
from the essential features, those that vary with every performance from those that 
are enstomary. All this may appear almost a truism, yet the unfortimato stress on 
keeping to “pure fact only "is constantly being used as the guiding principle in 
ull instructions for fiijlil wotk* 

Iteturning from tlus digresaion to the main snbjeot, 1 want to adduce some 
general sociological nUes which I had to formulate in older to deal with certain 
difficulties and discrepancies in the information, and in order to do Justice to the 
oomplexity of facts, at tho same time simplifying them in order to presont a cl oar 
outline. What will be said in this place applies to Kiriwina, but not acceasarily 
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to any othtT or wiEler area. And* agmn^ uaJy those fioeioln^icn] gpntsrfilimtiotJii will 
ljediBCJi^4J here which bear di^e^i^y cm belief* or even* tnoto Apeciai]y*oii the heliefe 
iJegcribe<I in thia artiofe. 

The tumt iinporrant ganeral principle tioneerning- tielicf that 1 Imvn lM*cn forced 
Co and conauloi: in the eourBe of my Held Htndiea ia this : Any lielief or any 

iloiii uf folklore is aut a simple piece of infiTiuation to be [linked np from any hajf- 
hazanl ^onrofij from any thance infarniniit, and lo be laid down as an axiom to be 
drawn ^itli one single contour. On the coutmr)% every belief m ruflMcrted in all elm 
mindB of a given a^Miiety, and it ia exprea^ed in many social iiftcnomena. U h 
Uierefore complex* and, in het, iL i& present in fch^ socLil rauJity in overwhelming 
varieLy, very often pusEsiing, chimtic and duBiye. In oUier wortls* there la a " social 
diinenflickii" to a belief, and thw must be caj!efully Ktndiod; Lha belief luuat be 
studied as it movcfl along ihhi BOfdal diiueuaioij; It inuet ho examined in tlie light 
of divem tyjies o£ millJ and of the divetue inytltntions Ui which it cau Ine Cnicotl 
To ignore thia eodal dimension, to posa over the variety in which any given item 
of folklore is found in a social group, b nnsckcitiQc. It ie er[ually imBidenLilic to 
ar know ledge tlib difficulty and to solve it hy ^{in[dy assuming the variaLluns ^ 
iicnKSfisentiab k^nae that only k nDn-eaBcutial in science which ctmiioL l>e forinu- 
Inted Into general laws* 

Tim numnerm wliich ethnological iuronnalitiu about liolick k usually formu* 
lated k aoiuftwhat like dik: The natives kJicve in the existenee of seyen bonk "; 
or 111 dik tribe wo Und that t he evil bpLrJt kills people in the bubb/* uba. 

Tei such sLatementb are uudoulitedly klBo, ur at llic beat hK^^mJplet.e, liecuuse no 
natives “ (m the jihiral) (juve ever miy hdbf or any idvu; each one lim hia own 
ideiaa and liis owai Wliefe Moreover, itja l>olie£b and idam exkt Oot imly in the 
fiouHcicmB and formulated opiiiicni:i of ttm meml^n^ of it tomnniiiity. They are 
emkalied in mciciS iuslituti^jub und expressed b_y nalive behaviour* ftctn kdli uf 
which tfjoy must be, sc to pinsak, ostilcated. At any rviU\ il H]^i[ieui^ clnirly that 
tlie matter Is not as biinplu as llie cfihnalogtcal usage nf **oni>-dinienainnul 
accoiinta wooli) iuipk. The ethnogrjipher gate bidd of au iidnrinuut, und from 
con - eraatiou vritb liiin is able to fortiuilatc the natives ripiniun^auj, alsjot after-life* 
Tills apiniou is wntkm down^ the grammatical subject of Lhe seul;^?Ileo put into the 
plumb y^d vvB liiaru about the *^natiyoa believing atv-aml-Bo*” This ia wbat 1 cull 
a *' oDenliiuBnsicnEdd' accctint^ as it ignores the social dimenaiomi. along wldcb belief 
ranaL b& stuiUad* Juifc as it ignored iis essential complexity mi] iinilUplkiity*^ 


^ To teat tkiH ^ociolo^kiiJ luiavlple on clvili^ iJistSDCCS ; when wr- itay Una the ** Itocnan 
llikLiiijlttn klivvci in lIm! mfolliLility cif Uio Tofur," we aro t-oETevt only m b 4 j far 00 we muan tliAt 
llii* k thif ottbocki fcjtiinf, cnjuiupil od nil mc^mbitrs uf that tliQjToL, The iLuiniui CathuH? 
Polkh pyiiflaoL know¥ uif lUEtJ^h alKiut thi* dogma aa the lufiiiatuHlfnEd Ualctiluo, And lif it’ 

Wflrfl pruposeJ to itudy the tlliiktiiin risl||df»Uf nut Ju u. di>i!trLiiB, but lui n wLiolagitoJ reality {a 
■tudy whiebT M far EL^ I am awiurc, lun eunrer yet been aitemptedj^ idl ibt^ reuidi-ka io tkLi 
paragtaph woqJd applyp rfiHt<nu muraDc^fw, to miy tiviltted liommunUy wiiJi th^ ^niEf uLniuetli tm 
to this uiVai^BVi^ of Kiriwiiui. 
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Of courntj, very often, though Ijv no means always, this multiplicity may be 
igiiom.1, ami l.lm variatious in Jclail overlouketl as luiesaeatial, in view of the 
iinifumiity which obtain a in all essential iinJ tiuiin features of a teliof* But the 
matter nmst he studiefl. ami iiicthodical rulra npplitJ to tiio aiinplififation of the 
i'ariely, anil imifleation o| the multiplicity of facts. Any hflphftMrrl prfsjeedhig 
must, obviously, he discarded os miscientilio. Yet, ns far ns 1 aui awanj, im 
attempt lias isien mtida by any inqninir in [he field, even the most illiTstrinus, 
in diaiutver and laydown Bucb mcllmdifal rides. The fnllowiug cam arks oii<iht, 
there fore, tn ho treated illdlJlg^iIJtly. being only an unaided attempt to suggest 
oortain imjHjrtant connections. They doRcn^fl iiidalgtmco alsn on aecmiut of 
being tlie reanlt of aotnal experiences and rliHicullies cucotmtercfl iu tlie held. If, 
ill the accuiiiiL of licJicfe given abovn, Lhera is a certain lack of [iiiifnrmiT.y and 
flineotlineas; if, further, the t)hHer\'ct’s own dilUonltios are somowlmt brought into 
relief, this must Im excused on the same account I attempted to sliow as plainly 
US jxiasiljla the *'s-.r,ial diiaejusion" in die rluoiain of kilief. not to eimcwil the 
liitticnl tics which result from theTariaty of Tintive opinions, and also from the iiDeeu- 
sity of constantly liolditjg in ™w both Bucial institutiouB and nutive interpretation, 
tifl well ns ihe beliaviour of the mtivos ; of oheoking social fact by psychological 
ilatrij and cmt vrrsa.. 

Now let us prucceLl Ui lay down the rules which allow ns to rod nee Lho midti- 
plldty of the timuifastatioLS of a bolief to simpler dnta. Li>t tis start with the 
stfilciECUt nirvde Boveral Uiuca. nomoly, that the crude data pretstmt ftlinost a chaos 
of diversity and nmlLipltcity, Eiarnples may be eanfly fuimil among the lUiitenal 
jHreaimted in tide iirlirjle,tind they will iillow tlie iirgniucnt to lie oleur and ethnerete. 
Tims, lot na take Urn Imlinfii corresponding to the rpioBtioit, '• How do the nativei} 
imagine the return of the Mfnaaf" i have nctimlly put this question, uiioqiialciy 
form Lila ted, to a Bcriea of iiihirnmutfl. Tlje answers vvijie. In the first place, always 
fniguient.iiy—ii native will juat, tell you one asin-ct. very often an irrelevant one, 
[iminrdijv.' to what your queBtiun has suggestfid in hia uiinil nt the nionietit Nor 
would an uiilrainwl '■ civiliatsl man " do atiytiring elae. ttcHides being fregineniaiy. 
whitdi (nmld Iw piirtially remeihed by rejwfitiitg the ipiontion nuil using oaoli 
iurormaiit to till up the gaps, the answers were at tiiu™ liopelesaly inailequate and 
crnitrad iota ry. Inadequate Ircconiie soiiift inforuiniits were nnaijJe to grasp the 
question even, at uuy rate unable lo describe such a comjjle* fact an their own 
meutil iittltude, Lh-nigh uLhors were aiUiriLihitigly clever, and aimoaC able to nuder- 
statid what the ethnoldgical inquirer wiv^ driving at. 

What WLLs ] to do i To cwncnct a kitiil nf average " uj.iniou f Tho dt^ee of 
arbitrariiusss iseciiied much ns, great. Moreover, it was obvious tlial the opiniimu 
were [uily a tumJl part of the iiironuinioii tivaihibls. All (he ixiople, even those 
who were unable lo atuLe whai they Uimight LitsiuL the retiimiug bahma mid how 
they felt towards them, nono tlie less behaved in a certain umuticr towards thnsa 
balnma. conforming to rertain cuHtoinury rnlns and fdmyiug certain canons of 
emoiiLiiniil reticUuli. 
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Tims, UI aciirchiag f<Jr on ftnewer to the ahovo queatitin^r to any other 
queatinn of belief and betinvioiir—I was moved to look for the aoewer in the 
correepoudiog oaetoina The distiuotioD batvreen private opmioe, information 
gathered by oaking the infoimuita, and pnbliu coromonial practieea, had to Le laid 
down as a 6rat principle. As the reader will rememIjer, a number of dogmatic 
tenets have been ennmerated above, which t have found espressed in ciistcunarv 
traditional acU. Thus the general belief that ilie M(,nui fetnm is embodied in 
the broad fact of the 'tnilanmla itself. Again, the display of valuables (lowial the 

erection of ajKwial platforms Uokaiiti^], the display of food on the lati^ua _alt 

this expresses the presence of the hahim in the viUagt, the efforts to please them, 
to do something for them. The fnod presents {ivHaiadum and bvjtfwdu'a) show an 
even more intimate paniaipation in village life by the hafoma. 

The dreams, which often preceded such offerings, are also oustomary featiues, 
just Lemmae they are asstidated with, and sanetioned by, sneh customary offetingsi 
They make the coiuinuiiion tsJtween the Imhuict and the luing, in a wav, pera-mal, 
and certainly more distinct. The reader will be able easily to multiplv Uiew 
examples (connection between l«liet in Topileto and his fee, and lha valimbU laid 
round the body before burial; beliefs emhodied in the ioki, etc,). 

Besides the Iwliefs expressed in the traditional ceremqijiea, there ars tbose 
embodied in magical formulro. Tliese formulie are os dellnitoly ItxeU by tradition 
Bs the euBtuuia If anything, they are njotio precise as ducumeute than the castoiua 
can 1*, since they (b not allow of any variatioiia. Only aimiU fnigmeutfi of magical 
fonauLe hnvg been given above, yet even {Jn^ servo to exeinplify tjje fact that 
beliefs can Lo anmbukablycxiiroHsed by apells, in which they are eml«d(leii Any 
fonunk ueconiiianied by a rite expreaacs certain coimreto, lietailod, prticnUr 
beliefs. Thus, when, in one of the above-nam^I garden rites, the magician pula a 
Inbor on tJie stone in older to promote the growth of the crops, and the formula 
wbieb lie recites coinraenle on this iictiou ami deacribes it, there are certain 
behefs unraiatakaWy dociuncutcd l.y it: tl,e ladief in the saoredness of the 
Ittirticukr grove (bore our information ia correlrorated by ilie taboos Bnrruunding 
that grove); the l«liel in Hie coiniection lietiveeii the tub^r imt on tJie sacred siono 
anil the tubers in tim gartlen. etc. There are other, more general, beliefs tnikNljed 
and expressed in some of the alwvo-menlioned fummlie. Thus the general belief 
in the assistance of nncsstral jvikmo is standardized, so to s^ieak, by the apelle 
by which those bnltma are invoked, and the iwcompanying ritea in “which they 
reeeivB their uht*iiia. 

An mentioned above, aotue mngical spells are based ujHm certain myths, Jetailfl of 
whioli npiiear in the formula;. Such myths, and myth in generel. must !» put side 
by aide with the magical opalk as traditiomd, fket! eipresaious of belief. As Jin 
empirical definitioii of a myth (again only claiming a validity for the Kiriiviniaa 
material) the following criteria can l« accepted: it k i tradition explaining 
essential sofliologieol leatorcs myths about the division in clans and eubdana), 
refemug to peraona who performed notable feats, and whose post eiiatence k 
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iinplicjily bclieveil In. Tmc^ of sneh exi&tciicc in varioiia inDuiorial afe still 
shown: n flog petrified, aonie food tTAUMFiitiDefl into atone, a grotto w'ith bones, 
wborc the ogre Dokouikan lived, etc, Tlie reality of mythioiil persons anti tnythicnl 
oecnirencea stands in vivid contrast to the imnislity of ordiuaty fables, many uf 
which are told. 

All beliefs emboilietl in mytluJogical trmlitvon can be asstijnetl to le almost aa 
invariable aa theae embotlied in inagicd formulffl. Li fact, the mythical tradition 
is GxtretuHly vrcll fixed, and acc<ninta given liy natives of diHeretit placf^b in 
Kinwiiia—iiJttivoa of Liil>a uiitl natives of Siuakeln—agreed in all detaibv Mote^ 
over, T obtained an accctnnt of certain myths of the Tudava cydo daring a short 
visit to Woodlark Island, wbieb lies aoine (iO miles to the eoat ttf the Trobriandw 
bnt lielonga to the anno ethnological gronp, calleii by Prof, i^eligmau the 
Northern Masbinj, wiiiclj agreea in all essential features with thu facts obUdticd in 
Iviriwina. 

Snmiiiing up all these conaidemtions, we may stiy that all beliefs as implied in 
native customs and tradition mttat bo treated, as invariably fixed items. They are 
believed anil actni upon by all, and, aa customary actions do not allow of any 
individual varieties, tbie class of tielief is standardized by its social oiubodiments, 
They may l*e called the diigmsa of natts*a l)elief, or Lin; social ideaa of a comiuunitv', 
as oppuHeil to individual idcaa' One important addition lies to he made, however, 
to compbto this statement: only aueli itoins of belief can lie conoidered aa “ social 
ideas" as nie not only embodied in native institutions, but are also explicitly 
fonuiduted by the natives and acknowledged to eiiat therein. Thus all the natives 
will acknowledge tlie presence of the halomt during the unianuthi, thair e.xpulBiun 
at the ktxt, etc. And nil the competent onea wLU give uiiauinious ousweta in the 
intorpretatioii of magical rites, etc. On the otlicr hand, the observer (son never 
safely ventorc te read hia own interpretatioiiB intti the native customs. Thus, for 
instance, in the aWo-njentioned fact, that mourning is always linally iliseaidml 
immeiliatety after an nifw. I,here seems to be unmistakably expressed tlie belief that 
the persoti wiiibi till Llii* inittmut of tlie ilseeased boa gone liofore giving up ibc 

• I am pnrpoMly aot niisg tlo tEi-m “icolleGtiTi- ideiie," iutroduLtd ly ProfeAiur Diirkhi<iiu 
mul Ilia a^buat, ta (lunum a iffiii<eptinn, whiiJi in tJieir hund*, more eupvemljy in the writmg« tjf 
Hubert find ALinw, luis provnl utremely fertUc. In the limt place, 1 am not able to judge 
wbctlier the atKiiie annlymi would really cover wliiit that achut.1 denotiiB by ^’irollrctivo ideas.’* 
BenmrkBbly enough, there does uot eeem to bo imywbei-e a dear, I'Andiil ntutenunt of whal 
Ibej- mean by " eolluctiTe idao,” nothing approaduag a ileauitlon. It i* ubrioiis that in this 
and in gnsenil, f am under a great obtigalion to these writeiii. But I un nfrnid 
that I am entirely out of lomh with Pmfwaor Hurltheini's philosophical biwis of sociology. It 
•sems to me that thia philoeophy involven the unstaphyBical puetiikte of a **coUeetive tonl," 
which, for me. is mitosalile. Moreover, whatever discusaioti might ho eanied on aa to the 
tImoretkiU value of the eoDception uf a “collective noul,’’ in all pmrticia socralDgicol inveatiga- 
tiomi ane wo.utd be left hojisleadj in the hirch hy it. In the field, when studying a native or 
Hunmnnity, one has to do with the whole nggrygate of mdlvidiiii] souls, and the 
methods and theoretical wmeeptiona have to bo fraiDfl,! excludvoly with tbia imilliidoK 
material in view. The postnlate of a toUdetive consdouwiesg la barren and alaolutdy r. H"U i 
far Ml ethno^ApliLciLl dlii^rvifr. 
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niuiiTaiDg. Btit the uativea do not ifnilorH'! thLi iatsrprctatioD, tuid therefore it 
caiLDot fioasihlT Lie oinHidemi ilh « eocio] idea, as a etandaidLsed belief. Tbe 
qiieation whether thie boliof wju not originalJj. tlie reaBoo for tlie piaciice belongs 
to (jiiite a diSereiit clues <if problem, but it is obvlmis thut tbo two cases must not 
bo eoiifotiaded; one, where a belief is funuulated m a society nnivcTsally, besides 
beiiig etuboditnl iii ingtitiitions; tlie otlier, wlicre the belief is ignored, tbougli 
iippanently expressed in an iustitution. 

This allows iis to fonuuLito a dofinitioii of a "social idea "i // u tt Ufaei o/helw/ 
in ifu^tfi(ttorr.R or tTnditvmai t^is, and/&Twititded by thr uwvnihiwv* opinimi 
of all eoimpet«Ht infifniiani^, l^lie woFti"coiiipeteEit" simply excludes am nil ehlldTen 
unil hopelessly unintolligicut individiiala fiqrih sncutl ideas ean 1« trented ns 
the " invariant's''of nati ve belief. 

Besides Llie social iustitutioiifl and traditions, Iwth of which cmlrndy aud 
slninlardizi^ belief, there is anotlier iroiwrUvnt faotOT, which sUmds in a somewliat 
oiutilar rdntion to belief—1 mean the gencnil behaviour of the native towards the 
object of u Ijclief. Siieb liehaviout has lujcn described above as iiluiniuntiug 
imiHirtant AS|wcts Ilf native belief about the tho Aiwi,the ww/vA-vaiMit,anil «« 

cxpressiiig the natives' emotiiinal attitude towards thiau. This aspect of the 
questiua is beyond dyald of extreme importaHOB. To descrilie the ideas of the 
natives couceruiug a ghost or spirit is al*»ijluU?ly iusuflicieni. Such objects of 
lielldf arouse jjinnaunecd emutional reflctitins, uud cue ought to look, in tlie firrt 
]>lace, for the objective facte corrcBponding to these emotional roKCtiuiis. The 
above data conueming this aspect of native belief, insnfheient as they are. show 
t-lBarly that with more expeiioiiGe in method a systematic iiujuiry could be carried 
out into tbe emotiaual side of Ixjlief on lines as strict as etlmologicai obaervationa 
fl ilmi t 

The Iwjlwivirjur cau be detieribed by putting the mtivea to certoin taats oau- 
w>mLng their fear ot ghosts, or their resjject for spirits, eUx 1 have to lidiuit that, 
though realizing the iiuportaDce ol the aubjecl, I did not quite see, whilst in the 
tieW, the pnjper numnei' to deal with tliis difhciilt and new fluhject, But 1 now 
elearly bcso that, bud I lieen lietter on the look out for i^levant ilata in tfiia liuep I 
should have betm able to present much luore dunviaeiiig and objectively valid data. 
Thus in the problem of fear my teats were not HiifRoicntly elalxnato, and even 
they were tnade, not ftulFiuienLly ininoiely recorded in my notes. Aguin, though 1 
well remember the tone in wlduh I beard them speaking—^rather irrovereutly— 
uljout the halmna, I also reniumher that a few dmraetm'iaLiu expre^oos sirtiok me 
at the time, wrhklL I ought to luive noteil at once, and did not. Again* watirhinff the 
1>chftviour of the performers and spectators in a magical ceremony, certein small 
facts diaraoterizing the general tone of the attitude are to be found 

Such facte 1 hnvfl obaerved partly, though, I think, ineuftioiaatly (thoj- were only 
just [nentionetj iu this article when epoukmg about the him^kota ceremonji as 
they Ttally do not Imsr on the subject of spirits or nfter-Ufe). The fact is however 
that iinti] this a3|ect is more generally taken under observ ation and flojac com- 
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pArtttiiT6 mntGriaJ the full developiiient uf the luelhcMl of obRefi'Atiou is veti' 

.lifficult 

The etnotiouul ettitwfe expressed iu behaviour, and charootexizing a belief, is 
not an invariable element! it vaiios with individuals, and it ban no objective"seat** 
(sudi os the beliefa embodied in institutions bave]i, ^^evcTtheless, it is expressed 
by objective facts, wbicb can lie almost i^nantitatively stated, as in measuring the 
amount of mdueeineut neeiled jukI the length of an expedition on which a native 
will venture alone uuder fear-iuspiriiig conditions. Now, in each society tbere are 
braver and more cowanlly mdividuols, einotionnl people ami fialbus ones, etc. 
But divers tyj«s of Ijehavioiir are characteristic for different societiee, and it Beenn< 
cnougli to state the type,^nco the variations are weibnigh the parne in all sooieties. 
Of course, if it be poanblo to static the variotions, bo mnch the lietter. 

To illustrate the lastter concretely, by the siiuplost example, that of fear, 1 
have experimented with this element in another district in Papna—in Mailu, on 
the south coast—and found tlial tgi» normal Inducement, no offering of oven an 
excessive paymeul in tobacco, wonltl prevail upon any nativo to tsover at night and 
alone any distance out of sright and earshot of the vilhgc. Even here, however, 
there wore variations, some men and hoya being unwilling to run the risk even 
at duak, othere being ready to go unt at night to some inconsidDrahle distance for a 
payuienl of a stick of tobaoco. In Kiriwina, as deficnlunl atiove, the type of 
iiehavlour is ub«oluteIy diflerent, Bnt here again some |)eopte are much tnoiu 
timorous tiiau others. I'criiaps these variations could be expressed more exactly, 
lint 1 am not in the [waitiou to do it, and nt any rate the tyj« of behaviour 
characterises the correspoDdiug beliefs, when couiparetl with the Mailu type, for 
infi toiler. 

It ^uiB ibe fiiBt jipproajDh to oxaoiinefia, to treat eIo]iietit& 

of belief expressed liy Iwhaviour os types ; that is, not to trouble about the 
individual variatloiL In fact, the ty[xis of liehaviour seem to vary considerably 
with the awiut}-, whcicos the individual differences seem to cover th^ Bamf range. 
This does not mean that they ought to be ignored, but tliat, in the fimt approach, they 
may be ignortHl u'tthont making the mformation incorrect through incompleteness, 

I^t tis pass how to the last class of material whioh must be studied in order to 
g^p the laTliefB of a certain community—tlie mdjvidual opinions or interpreta¬ 
tions of faclfi. Thi!sc camiol lie cousideml os invuriable, nor are they fiuilicieatly 
dwiribeil by imiieating their “ type.’' Beliavionr. referring to the emotional aspect 
-if bcliof. can be descrili«i showing ite tjTo, because the variations move within 
<»>rhtin well-describcil limits, llic eniotimiat and itistiiictive nature uf man being, as 
far as one can juLlge. very uniform, and Uie iuilividiial variationB remaining 
praotically the sauie in any himuui society. In the domain of the porsly 
iatellcctoal aspect of beliuf, in the ideas and opinions explaining belief, there is 
room for the greatest range of variatioiss. Belief, of oourec. does not obey the laws 
of logic, and the coatrodictions, divergencies, and all the general chaos pertaining 
to belief must be acknowledged as a fundamental fact 
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One iinportant simplification in this cliaofl is obtained by referring tto variety 
of indivitjqal npisioiie tu the soaial structnro. In aiuKtat every domain of belief tkiert) 
is a cliiifH of men whose social poBition entitles tbeai to a epecial knowledge <4 the 
Ijeliefs in qiieetiou. In a given eommunitj they are gcnsrally and. oSleially oon- 
sidercd to be the poasesaors ol the orthodox vefsinij, and their oputicin U (^onsideIed 
thpeorretit oue* Tlieir opinion, moreover, is to a considerable extent liaacd on n 
tmdirionel view which they Lave receivijil from theLr aiicestoi's. 

Tins state of things is, In Kiriwina, very well exemplified in the tradition of 
magic and of the oonneoted myths. Although there ig as little esoteric lore and 
tradition, and as little taboo mid sc-creoy, aa in niiy mitii'c sodety which I know 
from experience or literatnre, nevertlielese tiiere is complete respect for a man's 
right to his own domain. If yon Evsk in any village any gneBtion referring to more 
detiuleii magical proceeJingB in the gardening department, your interlocntor will 
immediately refer yoti to tho fotposi (^garden ruBgician), And then on further 
inquiry you lenru, as often as not, that your first informant knew all thu facts 
absolutely well and Was porhapa able lo explain iham letter tbiin tlio spc’clflliat 
himself. None the less, native etiquette, and the feeling of wliat is right, com pelleil 
him to refer you to the “proper perstm." If tliis proper porwa be prenent, you 
will not Ijc aide to induce anyone else to talk cm tJie matter, even if you aniioTiiicc 
that you do not wont to hear the specialist's opinion. Ami, again, I have several 
timea obtained itifotmatiou from nne of uiy usual ijifitmctorH and subaequeiitly the 
** BpecMiEt" liJiH told nio that it is not eorreut When, Jator, I referred this 
oorreotioii to my original Inforinmit, La woulil, as a rule, withdmw his opinion 
saying, “ Well, if he says so, it must be correct." Special csaiition ought of oouree 
to be exercUed when the sjiedfllistis naturnlly inclined to lie, as is often the case 
with the sorcerers (those who jjossesa the power Lle kill people hy magic). 

Again, if the magic iiud corresjKinding tradition Iwlong to another village, the 
same cliwretian and reserve is observed. You are advised to go to that vllkgo for 
information. I\1icn pressed, your native friends may perhaps tell you what they 
know abont the matter, hot timy vrill always winnl up tho report by saving: “ You 
muBt go then) and gather the right knowledge at the right aouroe." In the ciiso 
of magic formula;, this is absolutely neoeseaiy. TLua 1 had to go to Ijilm'i in 
order to got tho Aia/wftf-fiilijng magic, and to Kualbok to record tho ahark-lishiiirt 
diartufl. I obtained the canoe'biulding magic from men of Ln'ehila, and I went tu 
Buaitaln to get the traditiDE and spell of the toginimiu, tho mtwt powerful fnna of 
floroory. though I was unable to pnxuine' the siltiini or evil spell antj Qi,|y 
^taruaUy successful in getting the rimki or healing spclJ:, Kven if the knowledge 
to be obtained is not spells, but mere traditional lure, one is uften sorelv diit- 
appointetl Thus, fur instance, the proper seat of the Tudava myth is Lahu'i. 
Before I went there 1 had gathered all that my infnrijiaiits in Omani kuna ouulii 
tell me and eipectetl to neap an enormous harvest of additional information, but 
iw 4 matter of faui, St was I who unprcssol the natives of Lalia'i, by {piotiug details 
winch were hailed by them os quite ti ue. but wliieh had esvapod ihcii moinory. 
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111 fact, no one there was hfdf good od the Tudiiva ejelna as tny friend Bagido^i 
of Oin^Takana. Again, the vilLige of Talaka m the historio E^put where once a 
tree wo^ erected up to heaven* And this was the origin of thunder. If jou aak 
about; tlie nattue of thuniler, everyljikly ^vill tell you straight off: ” Go to lalako 
suid ask the i Lhe haadiuan}^'* uJthongh practiwiXly everybody is able 

to taU you all aboiEt the origin nnd mi Lure of thnnder, and 3"onr pilgrimaga to 
lulaka, il you nndurUka it, will prove a great disappr^i 11 Lineni. 

NevertlielesB, t liege hteta show that the idea of sjicciAH^jitioii in tTaditional 
lora ia atrongly developetl ^ that hi many items of lieiief, and in many opinions 
a twin t belief* the nati\x*e I'eeqgnizo a clasa of specialist* Some of these at? 
associated with a certain locality; m encli cases it- ia always Llm heiMinian of the 
village who represents the orthodox doctrine, or else the motst intelligent of liia 
vrioia (mateiTia] kinsmen), In other eaaea the H|>eoia]izalion goes mthiu the 
vilJaj^ community. In this ploee we are not 0OIlcc^Je^i with this specialization, in 
f.ii far as it determines the right to ohtiiin magiE:al fonmihe^cir the correct reoLtiug of 
certain myths* hut only in ho far m it refers to the interpretation of aU beltefa 
connected witli such formube or mythfi. Bc^yitisCp besides the traditional text^ the 
"'spodalists"* are always in |Kitfsesd<tn rjf tlic traditional inteqirctationa or eom- 
mentaries. It is cliaraeteristiQ that, when talking with such Bi^pecialists, you always 
get clearer aiiswera and ophii^ms. You clearly seo that the man does not aj>eculate 
«>r give you hiB omi vlewa^ but tliat hr Lh ftilly aware of lieing asked about the 
orthodox iiew, abiuit the traditiomd iuterpretation, Thus when 1 asked certain 
Informants alK^nt tiie meanljig of the .n/ the miniature hut made ciF 

dry twigij during one of tlie gurdcii riles (sec al»ovc^ V), they tried to give me a 
kind of explanaiiou, whici^ I saw at oijcc, wag their own private view ut tho 
matter. When I Etskeil Bagido'n, tlie (garden magiciaji) liimselb ho simply 

waived away all explanations and said, '^This is merely an old traditional thing, no 
one knows its meaniug.'" 

Tlnis in tliE divemty of oplnionij Uiete is one important line of doniareattcm 
to lie tlrawn: that Iwjtw'ccn the opinions of com pete jiL siKeciabsts and the viawk of 
the profane public* The opinions of the Eia^eiaiist^ ha%? a truditional haaia: they 
are clearly and eategorically formulated and, in the eyes of the native^ they 
represent the orthulox version of the belief. And^ since on each aohjoct there ia a 
HiimlJ group of ]Mk]]>le, in the hist instance one miuif to 1 h 2 etniHidered, it is eajsy to 
see rhat the most important interpretation of belief does not preseut auy groat 
dldictdiiea in luiudling- 

Dut in the first place, ihia mo$t inqs^rtant interpretation does not represent 
all the viewa, it catmdt l>e taken even as typical, at tiiuea. Thus for matance^ in 
Fonzery (evil, homicidal magic), it is of absolute importance to distingnish between 
the views uf the specialist and those of the outsidor, l«?cause both represent equally 
important and miturally ilifferent aspects of the same problem. A^in there are 
certain classes of l>elief where one would in vain look for departmental spoeialiats. 
Thus about the nature of the balmna and their relation to the there were some 
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Ktutciueuts mure l;riiBtw,iTtby and deEaUtd than others, tmt LLsrp waa no one wlio 
Wniiild 1 10 a uatundly anti guneiiJly aokiniAvlarlg&d anthority. 

In all uiattflre where there are tni 3]Tecialisti(, and a<,-iiin in luattorB in which llic 
opiiiifln of con-epeckliats ia ttf inlriiiftif! intereitt, it ia necKwary tn have certain- 
niles fur fixing the fliaetuatiug opiniuji of the ramiuiidity. Here I see only one 
clear and ini|>rirUnl distiaotion: namelj, between what ijivn U called public opinioD. 
'IT more eurreetly—since public opinion tius a s|tet:ific ujcaning-^the general 
opinl™ of a given ftommutiily un the one hand, and the private ftjieeitlatioiis of 
individuals on the other. This distinction is, as far us 1 can see, eiilficicnt. 

If you examine the "hmd huihbcr” of the cnuinnmitj. the women and 
ohddren moluded (a pruweeiiing which is easy enough wlien vou apeak the bn (mage 
weU and have live^l for months in the eame vtUagt^ luH which ntherwku is 
inipoasihle), you will find that, whenever they grasp your ipiesttoiia, [heir answers 
mU not vaty: they will never %OTiture into private Btieculatipms. 1 have hail 
moat valuable infonnutiou r^n seveml poiutB fmm Ujs and even girls of seven to 
twelve years of aye. Very often, on my long aften^jon walks. I vvas accempanierl 
by the children of t!io village pmd then, without the (jutistraint of being obliged to 
ait anil lie attentive, they would udlr and oipbin things with n aiirprifling liicidiLy 
and knowledge of tribal mattais. (n fact, I wfis often able [„ lUiravel wciologicfil 
<hffienltii« with the iislp of children, whicli ,Jd men coiibl not explain to me. The 
mental voJidjihty, lack of the sligbtesit siispieioii and eophieticatiou, and. jioBBiblv, 
a oertaiii amount of traming received in tlie Miaaimi fkdiool. made of them 
ineompamble informants in many matters. Aa k> the danger o£ Liicir views l^elng 
modified hy mkaionary teaching, wdl. 1 m. oidy ^y that I wua aums«l at the 
uinmlute imjRjrmeahiiity of tlie native mind to Liu«e things. The very small 
auinnntof ourcretd and ideas they acfiuire remams in a wiUertight compartment 
of th^ miinL Thus the gcuend rril^i opinion in which pmcticullv no varietv m 
to be found can I* aeoermined even from the hnmblest inforinants 

men dealing with fiitelligcnl yrownuip informants, tbinys ^piifo diJTei^nt 
JUd as they are the class with whom an ethnogmphe, Ims to do im«fc of hb work,' 
the vfinety nf tlieir opuuon coiueji vciy much to the fom, iiidcaa the inquirer in 
aatudieil in taking one version of eaeli subject and sticking u- it through thick ami 
thin. Such opinions of intelligent, mentally rniteri,rising infoniiantH, as far as I 
CJm nee. cannot he reihicefl or simplified Accmditig to any |iriiicip](H* ■ thev arc 
miportaiit docnineiits. ilhistmting tluMueafol facultir^ of a eoniinnnity/ Further 
on. they veiy often rsproumt certain typical ways of eoneoiviog a l^hef or of 
solving a diffiimUj, btut it must ho cl^^Iy iHime in mind thit such opinions am 
Bociclogieally quite ilifferent fmni what we caileil above dogmas ,>r social ideas, 
miy are aku difrercnl from generally accepted or injpulur ideft«. They fonn a 

* 1 t corresiioniift to our fj^ spoculatiou 

cn iHjhef. TImv are chamcteiiised by their variety, by not lioing in 

ciuitomaiy or tftniitiund formuke, by being neither the orthmlox expert opinion nor 

llie jinp^ilar view. ^ ^ 
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Th^ tljeorelk‘iil coa^iiclenitioiiJi nt>Gnt tho eociology of lielief may Ut 
};umQiariz(^l in th^ following tabl^K in wbicU the variouij gmiipA of belief are 
clasmficd in n inanoer which geems to express Lbeif oataful alj&niUeft and 
distinct^oTiB, vm at leasts aa the Kiriwimau material requires :— 

1. Boctal idewi or —Beliefs einlwdled in mstltntioiia, in au^lorndp in 

magicn-religiOLLH furmub^ and rites and in myths. Esi^ntiaDy eoimeeted 
with and character bed hy emational elementa, expressed in l>eliaviour. 

2. or inUrpr^i^H^n ojf tht ihfyrnM , — 

(ff) Oithotlox cxplHnatioa&j eonsistiiig of opinions of jqieoialistB, 

(&) PopulftTp gieneml viewBj formulated by the nnyority of the 
membertt of a Lommunity. 

(c) fndiTidual specuLitinns. 

Exam plea for each grmiii can be easily found in thin articde, where the degree 
Lidd quality of aocial depth, the ^"stKial dimension^ of every item of bolieh has 
been given, at least appnuximatelY^ It must be remeiubered that thifi tbcKjretical 
aalieme. though ilimly recognized at the Iteg tnnitig ^ haa lieein only imperfectly 
applied, beoauae the technique of its applicabLIity In field work had to l.>e etahorabecl 
bit by bit, through actual experience* It is, therefore^ with roference to my 
Kiriwinian matcriiJ^ rather a conolusiou post jlicitf tlian a liasis of methiKl 
adopted at the outset and syatenmtically carried out tlirmigbont the work. 

ExHimiplofl oE or eocial idoiiH are to lie found in all the I reliefs, wliich 

hiivo been dc^ribed as eml>odiGd in the ciistoma ol tlic iniltimaia and in the 
magical rites and fannuhe. Also in corres[Kindiiig myllis. na well os In the 
mythological traditioti. reforiing to after-lifu. The emotional a^^xM^t lioa been treated, 
as far aa my knowledge allows, in ilescrthitig the bcbaviniir uf the nativea towanis 
tujigieal iKirformanct^s iluriug the^ fnit^rmnln, the^ir Iw-havifuir towanla the 
tlie hKt\ and the jntiiuhimfsi. 

Of the theolrigical viewfl^ ficveral orthonlox inUirprctati<jiii9 hare been given in 
the explanations by a nutgician <jf his magic. ^mpiilar views (liairing each 
a^i aie dcgmim at the same time) t may note the lielief concerning spiritiam; 
ovGryboJy\ even the childif^, knew well that certain people went to Ttinm and 
br^jught hock songs and messages to the livuig* This, however, was in no way a 
ilogma, since it %raa even open to eceptieism on the jiart of Home exceptionally 
Etophi^ticutod informujitp. and since it was oonneoteil with no customary inetitutiDn, 

The speculations about the nature of the hiiionm nre the best example illustra¬ 
ting the purely itidtvidiml clnsa of ihoologVp consisting of private opinions:- 

1 wiab ia remind the reader that local differences, iliat is the variation of 
belief atcoriiitig to district, have not bean couMderetl at all in this theoretical 
aeoLiom Such diffBienceH lieloug to the domain of onthio^Kigeogiuphy rather than 
sociology. Moreover I they affect only to a very small extent the data ptesented in 
this paper, ae pmutically oil of my material liaa been collected within a small 
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difitiiiot, whfiTfl locft] Tfliiatiuds bitrdJy Gxist ut nU. Only os riigsDds tliQ rsiiioaniA- 
tion, local difliinitioes may fioocnnt for some diveigcnci™ in lieliof (bbo above, TI^ 
From stiob district variations the above-mantionod localized apecislizatioD in 
eertain departnnmts {tbiindor in lalaka, shark in Kimibnoia, etc.) must Ims oareftilly 
tiifltiDgniBijed. because this is a factor connected uritli the atrueture of aociety and 
not merely im example of the broad aEthrepological fact, that eTeiything‘*chango3 
as wa move over the BOrface of the earth, 

Ali these theoretical reiunrkB, it is plain, are the outcome of experianca in the 
held, and it was considered well to print them hero in conneotioii with the data 
already given, |»eoause they are also ethnolcgical fnota, only of nmuoliroote general 
nature. This, however, makes them, if anything, more important tlian the details 
of enstom and belief. Only the two aspects, the general law and the iletailed 
dooumentation, make informatioD really complate, as far as it goes. 
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THE mOK WORKERS OF AKPAFU- 

[TV'iTii Plates XXI-XXrV,] 

Rv R- S. RArruAYj FJl.G.S^ Dl|j* Anth.^ Oxfonl 

Among tlie mountaiiii In the %mLh-wa$teni comer of the late OenuAii oolony of 
Togoliuid, situftted About 7 degree north, ate to be found the of an industry 

bcarii^ the stamp of extreme antiquity. 

In view of the uft-rep«^ted eoppoeiilon tliat the aeoret of smelting iron was 
first discovered in the Dai^k Continent^ whence it was intwluoml into Europe, a 
description of the modm once employed hnm in Uie mining, Hmelting, and 

workiEig of the ore mun(i iie of considemble interest^ Gennan thoroughneae lu 
scientific research ia not likely to Imve overlooked this metaphorical anJ literal 
mine of aathiopolqgicul mterest, but the writer hag not been able to tratse any 
records or descriptiori of it among the papers in eoiinection witli his distnot, nor 
is he aware If any Hiich de^ription has been published m Europeaii acientifie 
journalB. 

The following accfiiint is oeei^SBarily somewhat suporticial, anti not hy any 
means exliiiustivc. TJiu timo at the writer's dlspoaul was brief, and these researches 
worn sandwiched in ut the end of long diijra of tmnping over hille and volley h in 
the thankless task of demarcating a long and hiltedj contested boundaiy, land 
tliapiites are the hugl^eai of all ofimlals in these parts, where real property is 
]i 4 euerally no xriui^s land till J40me naGve, more astute than hia neighbour^ secs in 
the moiintarns and valleys ^wtonrial agricultural wealth, imLl atmightway prodkic 4 ^ 
hia title deeds, gunfuuUy in the form of ii imditlon that would strive to prove ilmt 
his remote progenitors were seized in tJie fc3o simple by tfie oreator, who, poasildy 
in the form of a grmt apitloT, then walked the cartL 

All thifi iift. pam^7if and only to excuse some very appaTcnt flinR of omission 
for which the wrilrcr hopes to make amends the nc^t opportunity he has of Tiflitioii 
AkpafiL 

The Akpafiis must uniue^liatdy strike even the most casual obfierver oa a 
people difteiing Ircito the auitoutiding tribes. 

'Fheir huts arc flat roofed (with mud) ioeteud of the comcal grass-roofed lioimes 
of the Ewe race. Their language h not Ewe, but a remnant of some aneiciil tribal 
idionu The^e Jifferenctw were well exemplified during the Ashanti invasian of 
TogoLujd some generations ago, when, aa the nsrive oiironicLer put it, ** the AshEmtia 
p&Bfied them (tlie Akpofus) by with Hie words *Wc have not come to make war on 
them who build Hai-toppcd huU"" Enough, however^ of tho laoial and Lmgniatic 
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^nlkrities of these interasting people, and to puss on to a description o( tlic iron 
JDdnstfy as carried m by them in the past. 

“ III the pnet,'’ for. sad to i-elate, the introduetion uf the trade iron and eopiKfr 
radii lias all hot Idllod this once immense indiutry. and the montlis of ancient 
mine shafts, ahnoat oveiBrown with vegetation, are now the haunts of bate and 
leoparda. The prasent arlaok will Ml onder three descriptive heads— 

(o) The luities thermoelvc^ 

(S) The snioldikg ftiroaca 

(r) The blacksmith's shop, his tools, and articles of matinfactTire. 


(«) TOi 

The greater pan of the moiiuteiii where the v illage of Ahpafii now atenda is 
a mass of iromdone rocks; within living memory the present inliabitants lived away 
Mtoiw jJjo valley to the west, and only came over to work the ort 

Of these minetj the nativas eay there are over one hundretl. .U] ware sank at 
a period of whicli they have uo roeoUcetion. and wheOjor by their aneestons they 
do not know. The writer will describe tM one mine he had time to visit. Tlik 
particulai- mine was not atink vertJcaUy. bat was run into tbe side of the mountain; 
thi* entrance, oaaotly that of a cave, was a low archway, and this shnpo was 
coiiunned throughout, falling as low aa 2-3 feet and rising to 5-tJ fact with ii 
space between the foot of the walls of 10-15 fern. The shaft ran into the moun¬ 
tains ,n a winding tunnel Tbe native guide made the writer take a rifle in case of 
an encounter with I^pards, but nothing more exciting Hmn Lhnu^inds of bats 
was eneonTitered.the dropping, of which through the ayes lots made an aakk-dcep 
^rpe. of pungent dust. .Ukr^ l,ow the ore wm, rpiarriei.i. tire guide promptly sat 
Uowm and with a long stick like a spear shaft, which wa.s shM wirii a piece of iron 
(which kter on mvcstigation provM to lie a perfect cxuiiiple of the socketed celt I 
he struck, or rather prwtded, iipwards at the arcbed roof. The sinwnesa of auch a 
prooecH well cxemplitica the iinincnse age and time that i»ii6t have l>een eipemled 
m iiuarryii^ out a shaft auch as describeiL The Kimfl was foUnwed for alieiit 
oO yards, till entirinmis lamldcra blocked the [lassage, but the dim light of the lamp 
carried showed it running into the distanci* till lost in the glofim 

Tlje guide, striking out with Ida stick, kille.1 many of the lints already 

mentioned, and of these he afterwards made a OBokbeo by striiigiug them tegethcr 
by thii wing-tipft, " b 

Mu.jor 11,0 0 h 0 fl 0 ,U,o writer waa told, were .uaV verUoolly with aide gollorlos 

Ir^ , ^ ;;;*■*"« ”• «■ *-■ ewit. o«rio,o. 

, ■* !>>■ rite loioei, of -.oliow 

^ «..l thri «.d, find. oeddertd » o„l„eky u,., „ io.«di.lelv 

tan»l 0 .. the , 0 * dw«».tm«d ie «u.t locditj, rojthology egl.', 
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has jt ttiiit soniB wcrkera ones sfizik a sbufL so deep tliiit Lhey f;aiiio on nn ntidcf- 
wortd of people driving cuttle nnd sheep in the gloom, niid Bed in terror. 

The nativea aay the iqinere worked without lamps, their eyes being accustutued 
to the darkness. 


(6) Thr Sftt^Uirnj Funuifts (PlAtea XXJ, XXIV>. 

The furnace vicsitetl ia set at the foot of the conical luoimhiin at the Iwije of 
whioli Akpnfu lies. It ^t-as tumbliug to ruin, and is seldom now used. 

The topgh sketehea mruJa on the spot will give eomo idea of thia struotuiv. 
Plate XXI, A. is the body of the furnace, jvbout 4 feet high and it feet in diameter 
at widest', and with a hotHe-shaped nook. Down the (bentre rims a cliiuuiey ahmit 
1} feet diameter (ahowm hy ilotted lines). XL thi? hnsc ia an entrance or 
doorway, il 

Round the base of the struct arc, at iioor lerel, c, are otiier Iiolca leading into 
tlie chimney; these are nsod for poking the clij*rcoal in the funnel. Perhaps 
they liavo also someDung to do with ventilation of futitieL aa llieir number {aix} 
woulil otherwise ficetu unnecessarily motty. 

The main doorway, n,kfor raking out the ohareonl and om. When Uie fire 
is lit it is mudded up, and only a small hole left liirfuigh wliich the iliwn^ runs 
away, Itound the Iwse of the furnace ruuii the footway, c, and a mud wall, d. 
This is possibly to ktjep out rainwater, oa the furuiut' ia built on the sloping side 
of the hilh 

The whole struature is covered by a llat rwif, K. surrounded again hy a low 
parafwt of clay, r. This roof is supported by the upright poles seen, and by croaa 
poles, of which oue is aeen. lettoieil G. Aliovv the roof projects the top of the 
chimney, n. TliLs ia raised to keep out water, mid u duct k further left in tim eiilc 
at 1 for atoixn water to niii OB' the rcsih The Bat roof servt’s btitli as a {mitiwtion 
to Itie structure from nun and as a fdatfonii on wJiieh the worker atauda. .\U the 
wooden suppfirta are rutting away, and will not imich longer support this aaper- 
stmctiuo. 1 )n the roof U aeon a ahib of wtssl, j ; thirf huH not Isbeu sawn, hut out 
oat of a HuUd trunk. It and I. are stones to lay nii lo]> of the wotul when it is 
placed in position over the mouth of the efiimnev (to kiMjh cut rain). 

As to the uiethmis of smelting, the informatimi given was as follows; 1,’liar- 
coal is made by burning wood which liaa been cut into faggvits, and wliicli are 
quenctied witJi walnr at a certain stage. The chimney, or funnel, in then lifted up, 
the lire lit at the bottom, at n, imd thiu exit then closed hy lieing ]ilastcied with 
clay, only a small duct tniing left for the dross to run out. Tlie uonstoae, broken 
lip in pieces, ia now poured from a busket on top of tiie chareoal through tlie top of 
the chitnuey at H. TJiis ia again covered with eharcoaL The wliole is now left 
about twelve hours. The fin? is iwked from time tm time llirough the holes nnind the 
liaae of Uie furnace. The dross runs out at the duet left at ti, Wlien the workers 
think the ironstone lias been sulficiently treated, the mud ia btviken awav fronj the 
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door al^ a, ami o^reoal and ore (the latter now in liunpa) is taken oat j these lamps 

of iron are again bmkeu op bj hammer Ijefore being worked wp at the forge 
{1 lEitO A A 1 j. 


(ir) Thi Fut^ and (Plato VTfl) 

Tliis TOugU fikebQlj dopifits the baek part of the hat where the smith works, a 
is the nmd wall of “block swish"—»>., the proceaa hj which the wall is built up is 
by sBoeessiTO layeis of swab (earth mised with water). One layer is made at a 
time, allowed to harden, when the next is put on to it, autl so on. In t!io wall 

Itself and low down. will, the bottom on a levd with the raised dais, is an openine 
or window, c, re- 

This window servea to keep the beUows^worker. at the Wk of the screen. D 
o(Kfl, and also Iielps the draught thtough to the tire. 

0 m a mud wall made pamliel to tbe wall of the ImL On the left it comai 
down, bends, and is carrit^ l«ek ns E, fnnuitqj with D a trench, treiigh, or coal box 
for here the dwreual is placed. At a point near F is a hole lemling through the 
wall,^ii to the other «de. Thraugh the hole the nozslce of the hellowe are placed. 
The beHows are workoil Ijy the man behind tho mud screen, D. This screen, n, is 
apparently to wanl off the heat of the fire from tlie worker of the belbwa 

The burning charcoal is blown into a white hot flame, and the iron to be 
worked up is held in this l.y the workman standing ir. front of n. On the left is 

^n a hollow cuj. or Ijosiu, n, into which the smith dips his tongs from time to 
timti to ccKj] them. 

On the raised dois. or floor, s, already mentioned. an: etands (of mnd) for the 
bellowa, n ajid i, wlniu not in tsse. 

Lowr down on the left ia u nmd seat, j, on which tho worker rests while 
waiimg for the i™„ ^ pet hot In front of the em^n. n, and a little to tl.c right, 
IS a pedi^^tal, uLw of swish. with a cup top. Tl.ia is called rf,; and is a font for 

ihefb^ wnitlis or Btmngcre who Imirow the use of 

I«ter, Wrfr 

TooU andjj>pli„„^, ,.«rf comprise beUowa, Immnieru, tonifB, 

the " T'*/ and n aio hollow cylindew, o nnd n 

l^UowB complete; the Imgs are mada of the skin of a bush buek, il and are iiiiHlo 
concertina-lilcD hy bftuib of ^nod- p and tj are the haudles. 

and o. «id the atnuK BMii la then bound round the woodwork, pasaing through 
are Zfo nse ^ 
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I 4 (Plate XXIU) £hpw« a forkiMl piftfifl of wcnkJ on which the bellows are 
placed whoa woriced behind the soreeu, o (Plate XXII). 

i5 and 16 (Plate XXIII) show eespectivelj the iron hatmner and tongs nsed 
by the smith. There were several such hammers, of uniform shape, but varying 
in size aud weight 

The anvils, two of which on? seen in Plate XXII, K and L, will now ho daacrib^. 

Stone anvils (Phite XXlIl. ii, 1, 2, 3)i—The eliape of these stones iseimetly an 
ellipse. Them wore four in the smith's shop, n 1 shows the appeamneo when 
viewed from the side ; a 2, wiien standing on edge; and tl 5, n&rmt vertkaiix. Tim 
surface is perfectly smooth, so much so that they are possihiy water-worn, but th© 
shape is so extraordinarily symmetrical as to appear artificial. When viewed from 
above, they appear exactly like the back of a larjje jelly-tish. So hard at© these 
stones that the hammering, possibly of centnrios, has left barely a chip. 

Tliis description will he closed with a brief Tcfcrenoe and iUuBtrsticm of two 
artidos depicted in Plat© XXTIT, n, 4 and 5. 

Fig. 4 is a knife, or sickle, apiJai-autly of great ag©. It belonged to the 
ancestor of the present smith, anil hod been handed doivn through genciutbaa. 

Figs. 5 and 5 are possibly tho most interesting items [n the whole series, for 
we have here a pei'fect example of an iron socketed cclL It was on implement 
each as this which, hafted on a long G-foot shaft, was uscil to hew out the ironstone 
in the mines. 
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MISCKLLANEA. 

PEOCEEDINGS OF TIIK BOYAL ANTHKOPOLOUICAL INSTITDTE. 1»1G. 

AnnuAl Getn^ml MeEtfiig. (See p, 1J 

M^ch 28iA, 1916. 

i^utes q{ the 1 m 1 meeting were read and con limed. 

l^.oin’lL ®">" "'"""““I fy uri 

Mf n'nTlif”' '““™’ ««™ JistMl bj- Mr. Kbiisus Sunn uid 

l^r, •« Hi-lATiiu,ior 

.1 qi™ 'r* “ °“ “ErtiOTre o( ts. Dia 

Of aStooe Wc^na, mpbdmg Hmooth Stone Celts within Hirtoric Timea.'' illniitreted bv 
^ena and latere slides. D. A.C. HAfiDON, Mr. A. L. Lkwis. Mr ^ 

the mecti ' part in the discuBaon which followed. The of 

the meetly were retnmed to Mr. Hay«.. for bis interesting contribution. 

1 he ItiBtitute then itd]Dnruerl. 

:Uby 23rd, iglfi, 

Owlmstji' Meeting. ProfeBsor A. Krarn, President, in the chair. 

The minutes ol the last meeting were read and confirtued. 

Mr Ordinary reHo«-H of the'Institute wns nnnodncedr 

^ *■'■• •’• "• Pi'ii'ipB-ii. mJ: 

The pupor was diectiseed by tho PaKaJJJENT. Dr Smtoviiw Uw.e t. 

S«in, Dr. Ua«ebo«, ABl Mr. kI,. „,l Dr. HabJo "^1“ ' 

The thanks of the Institute wore aewnied to Dr. Haiujom niiH tk ». 
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OrtofcerSls/, 191S. 

OrdiiiMj' M«i3ting. Profoeaor A. Kkitu, PrcsidDti^ in ihe chair. 

The mmutefi of the kst m^xog were Twd luid confinned, 

Th^ d^tioTi of the foUowiog an Ordinary FelJowa of the Inati^tiC waa announced t 
Mr. 1. H- N. Etulh, Dr, B, H* Harrisp Mr, H* J* T. Johiusou, Mr. Peake. 

Mr Aubyn Tiu^vob Baitvie md a paper on The Ghirrka^ nod their Cmintry/' 
illoBtrvJtcd by alidee^ 

The paper iroe diBcuB»ad bj C«ptaiii BaBTON and Dr, SSLiaULAH. 

^Fbo tbanke of the meoting were accorded to tho Lactiirer, and the Institute adjourned 
till November 


Nomikr SSfA, 1916, 

Ordinary Meeting. PnofeasDr A- KBmi, Ftosidentp in the choir. 

The minutes of the last meeting were rend and conSnzied. 

The election of the foUnwing m Ordinal^ Fellowa of the Institute was annoimced: 
.Mr* 0. C, Bovan, Capt. D. E. FtnlaFi Mr. G. A. Garfitt. 

ProfeaBor G* EjJjH^T Smith gave an addrea^ on *“ThE Cominon Objections to the 
Eeality of the Migratiam; of Ikrty Culttirep with Special Kofcrenco to the Dogma of the 
Simil^ty of the Worldug of the Hunmn Mind^^ Eluatrated by lantom dides. 

The paper wa« discussed by tbe President^ Mr. Harold Peaxb, Dr. Hadbdn^ 
Sir Hksry Howoimit Miss FjtKiRK-MAUREoOj Dr. ShtjumaNp Mr. E. A. pAaKYKp 
Mr* A. L, LewiSp and Professor Eluot SMITH replied. 

On the motioii of the Phuhidest tho boarty thanks of the meeting wcuro conveyed 
to Professor EuJOT Smitb for his very interesting and bnportant paper- 
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Scnlptured Figures f!rom. near Aden. 

[W"iTB Pl-ATJES XXT-^XXYEL.] 

By the Honourable John A^ERCBouBYf F_S.A JScot. 

Fktee XXV-XXVJI repreaent a vflry rudely soulptiu^d figure nf n maUj apparently 
in a Hquatdog attitude^ ebowing the front, the back and the left, ftido in profile. Hie 
matem] nearly vybito alabaster traver^etl by browiLisb veinn or atreakfl. One vein runs 
acrcHB the figure diagonally, parsing under the cfdn. Another deacmds from the shoulder 
over tibe left Iniitd to the left foot A nearly hon^ontal streak runa below the ba<Lk of 
tlio head and aeroes both shouldeti!. The s'hole of the animal ut the hack^ Plate 
XXVI, is earved out of a Ititnp or patch of the same hroi^i materiuL 

Tho shaven head ia nearly flat at the top^ and the occiput farms a eou&idemblo bulge 
at the back. Tim forehead is estremely low and the erpressionless face is very brcatl, 
with full ebooks, which aro ali^o close sbavem ^fho t>ps3i-]jkct noso la Tory pronoimcad 
■nd, taking its rise in the forehead obove the line of tho eyebrows, curves inwards to the 
upper lip without forming a point and without Indication of nostrils^ The eyebrowi? 
slope downw'ards over long narrow eyes. A horizontal fnciBion itidicatea the mouth and 
the upper part of the lower lip. Another inckion mnrka the ImiitA ui this Up and tho 
beginning of the smooth chin. Ko cars aro shown atiil tho head is so sunk between tbo 

shoulders that no neck ia vkihle. The arms press the Ijody \ the lower amis are 

bent upwards at the elbow and tenuimte in krge clenchoit Hats which seem to bt- 
holding ths two enik of a Ihickiah ptmdant cord^ kanlJy a necklace, ns it docs not pass rouml 
the neok. Both logs and Feet are hopdessly formless and undefinetfi but the btdly between 
them k well ronnderL The outline of the aniniEil, apparently a sheeps Plate XXVf, is 
not very weU defined^ UBpecmlly tho head and bdly, so that its sex remaim nTicoitaiii+ 

McasurcMenta are aa follows:— 

Height from cihjwti of the hcaij to sole of loft foot I4'5 cm. 

ip pp tp +p jp tf n n II xight ,1 14 

Owing to this dMerenoe in heigh e the figure cannot 4 $tEmd ^vithout aupport. 

Width aotoss the ahoulderfl 11 '2; cun 

length of the sheep from root of tho uJI to the forebood 5'o cm. 

Height of sheep 4'S cm. 

This remarkable piece oE Bfjulptnre was. lent to the Koyid Scottish Museum in 
Edinburgh some years ago^ by Miss Blair of Melrose. She riied in IfilS, and lu her will 
bequeathed to the Museum thia figurine aud uEi luscribod inconsc burner in f orm of a cube 
from Marib in Yemen. I only noticed tbo figure in the Museum last year whem it was too 
late to write to Blair for pnrticukis of the find^ the label only stating that it was 
“ Imnd near Aden when repairing tho dam built by the Queen of Shobeu'* Mies Blair 
probably come into possesshm of these ob^ncts on the doatli of ht^r father, who was an 
officer iu the Indian Army and may have bchsn statioucHJ at Adeti ^vlieu ihn dam was 
being repaired- Owing to her duath it is not oow possible to ubtnin any further details. 

Althetigh AeiftticH are nlnver forgers of antiques, there soemg tio rmwon to believe 
that the figiiro is not gemiine. For one thingp a moJ-em forger would hardly tbhik 
e£ iutroclucing on aoimol at the hack. 

Tho question that remams to he clucidatc<i is whether the figure Is a ±Epeeiinon of the 
prehistoric art of Yemen otmt importation. Tho krge face is cvidantly anything but 
typical of n pun? Amb, os the typo ia generally ujiderstocH]. Tlsough the sculptor wgis 
evitLcutly unakillsd and not to he relitd upon in anatomical dctailsp it jmj he conceded 
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that to represent n bcarcUtiek^ jM^rson viith ehavcD head anil checks. Siteh 

puraoru am keioirn from e^irly Siinierinn s^ulptum^ from Tollo ntsd othtir places lu 
Mcstopotamia.i The central hguro of F%. 11, hai?, moreover, a \aw foTcboad and booked 
nose not niiiike that of Pl+ XXYU, and Lbo flBono may be saiii of Fi^- 44_ From ufi early 
period the F^ptktis were accufltomod to shave this and the head too wan sometimes 
Ehorn,* Many of their early ecnlptrircsi, too, represent, men with heavy, sqnarii^h faces^ 
In Eyyptiaii painting the Anih^ are always shown with a good Htock of bnir anti a 
ponitofl iHi'ard. Tliough Herodotus mentions that the “ciit thElr hair in a cirein 

founds fihaidug away the liaip of the tempkft,*’ that tioca not mean that the whole head 
was ahoiTi, it refer? to a sort of toisium. 

Although too much Jitmsa must not Iki laitl upon any phydcal feature oi theBpeeiinen, 
owing to the incapaelty of the ^iiIpEur, it may tie ojlmitted timt rha nowo forming a straight 
line flit-h the fordiead and cnmiig inwards seems nearer to the so-calleii ^^rmenoid'^ 
type than to any either. Dr. □Hot Suiitli* has recogiuased a typical “Armenoid*^ 
Stmiite in a canx'il ivory figure, dating as for back as the 1st Uyoaaty. Anti he remarks 
that *^hy th& time nf tlie Pyramid btiitdeni the phVi&ic&l character of the peoplo of 
Lower Egypt had been to a marked degree by an iafudou of alien blood.-'^ 

By alieu blotxj ho means peraons showing AnneuoiLl treitii.'" ’VVhac is true of Bgypl 
is pnobahty T-riia of Ambia, namely tlmt an ** Aniieiioiil^' ty^K!. of lunn iK-gari to hltor 
down from the north intti Southern Arabia at an early period. From I he above remarks 
it ssems probable that the ja^plc wbo protluced the art represenberl by the figure 
came oH^nally from the north, though the figure itself cannot be assign ed directly 
eitbor to Sumeriana or Egyptians. 

Ihv early history of Boutimrn Arabia is only imperfectly known, but it was occupied 
bj four rintioii4, Salrfluuu, Miiiafaii?, KoUilftnioiii, urkrl ibe peopifi of Hadr^mut. TJifl, 
dbloct of thu -Mitiflfans, whfoli niiglil; bo torULod Hudramitic, was sharply cliatinguiished 
from that of the fsabjoana, and tho former, in the opinion of 1). H. Mull'nr, ontured ihn 
torritoiy of Lhe Saheana from Hadramut Tho Sabtoan dialoct lieH tnnnh neoror to that 
of tlnf northern Arabs. In fact, H Glaaar thinks that the Sabeeans lived originally in 
the north of Arafiia, and id the ninih or eighth eeiitury B c, inove<l down the wmi 
coast south wards, and cDn^nered ilie .Minsana. An Asayriaji inscnpttoij nientiuiia that 
Itamara of the hud of iSnba paid tribute toSargon in 715 which *1 h.wh that eome 
SabffiEui* wore living in the north at that period. Hie capita] of the Snlwan Kingdom 
was Morib, anil fim fanioti^ dani there was the work nf ^'alha'amnr, who is po^bly tho 
“Itaiimra aabni " of Sargtia, tboiigU four kinga of this miiue are known from iriycriptions. 
Tlic capital of tho Miiuhaii Kingilom was ila*iij irt tho heart of tho Sabman territtjiy. 
But they luiMt have had a colony in the north, as is fTOved by an inscription from 
Afoln wbielj litfl north of Medina on the new nJln^ay to that town. Not much is 
known of the Katabanians, but they Uvoii in the eitnsim) iouth^wost, near the Straits of 
Bab el-Maiideh with their citpital at Tamna. and so Aden would liti in thidr tertitoiy, 
Aa the great (km at iliirih appenrH to belong to the usiriy part of the eighth oentury it 
ta not impoedble tliat the dqm near Aden waa coiurtTuttwl in the oatue eeatury. 

Among the few louers of Miaa Blair preserved in the Eojid JiJcattiBh Muaflum is an 
envelope uontiiiniiig a photograph, a reprwliietioii of which is given by Figa, B, G. The 

! n/ .Surarr ttnd J wqrf, flga. 3, S, 6, 11, 44, 

Wiiltic*m. voL ii, ftga 47c>, 4311. 

* Klliot t$liiith, .Jfir.'ifJit A^jy^jsiif, tig, Q, 

* Op, cii., p. w. 
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QEivelopo la dockubdd ontaide as foUDvr^^ * . photo of the Quean of SbeWa idolH thiil 
nre in the Mmuth at Bombaky (I think); were found near Aden whm repaMtig tbs djiiri 
buiJi bv tliff Queen of Sheba in recognition of the benetts abe had received from her 
vLnt to King Solomon." Uofortunately I have heard from ilr. Cecil BumSf Curator of 
the Victoria and Albert Muauimi, Bomirnyp and from Mr. Bbamiarkart Supermtondent of 
the Arcbftrological Burii^eyt Weatem Circle, Pootud^ that no scnlptore comespondiog to 
the photograph which I bad aent wan m the muwunia unikr their cbiuge. The 
Superintendent of the Ttidian Muacumi Caleatta, haa alao iiiforni^ roe that the 
onginatfl of Piga. B, C, are not, in the Indian Mufleiim, and have noFer been in tlie 
cdUectlon ao far as cau he aacertainod. 

Am 1 have not Been the originnla I refrain from mnkiog any remarkfi, eepecMI j aa I 
cannot explaui the rneaning or the two gronpe, mr atnte thdr acaln with rofernnee to 
the original piecea of Bculpture. I leave any e:£p1&nEition to thceo who are bettK^r 
instnieted tbim myeelh 
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Erratum and Addondum to The Bautu Ck>aat Tribes of the East Africa 

Brotectorate. 

Bt a. Wehnke (/ptuwiJ, Vol XLV, p. 32A}. 

Errabuti. —p. 33T, Udo 3-3,/^HoIUb rtad A, H. Cliampion, 

Addendum , — LiBT OF VTa-Diod Cians. 

Qiamt {Idbsrij sf 


Kinangak, Cko of the Kubu (or 

Wtiiiwana 

tan*^ 

Wachongo 

Dftbara 

Kinimgonie 

Agwiiuni 

Kinagaoji 

Xieja 

Kiimbanja 

KinvATu 

Kijiahnyii 

Kimniohi 

Kuna 

KinaTimnji 

Sabmi 

Wniyambo 

Wambiigu 

Warauai 

Kfnji Jjck 

KmftflliffniVR 

Kma Kakngwa 

Cbauci 

Kiruunurajohoiiie 

AlPlid 

Kmavuna 

Miragett 

Uarufu 

Sinozira 

Kina Bweodi 

Alomhvri 

Kiuaguru 

Kunduebi 

Kina Knyii 

"W'wjinjbo 1 



Mwbuji matfl 

Anmrift {rmj kr^e oka) 

Bad£a {do buke ckna) 

Logo 

Adzirribfl 

Achonwi 

Atsui 


Diffo Cbnis. 


Atma 




CtkiE^kala (TflTjf' large cka) 
Ambeli 


Mtqha i^fikti of Mkoira^H nuqrtJber) 


DigO cMIdren whm weanod go bade to mothar'a brother's yilkge, 

jVBTHtm M, CiLLSIIFiQX, 
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